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FRIDAY,  MARCH  7,  1980 

U.S.  Senate, 

Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities, 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Hubaan  Resources, 

Washington,  D.C 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room 
4332,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Claiborne  Pell  (chair- 
man of  the  8ubcoimnittee)presiding. 
Present:  Senators  Pell,  Williams,  and  Schweiker. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Pell 

Senator  Pell.  This  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
Arts  and  Humcuiities  will  come  to  order. 

We  are  here  today  to  consider  S.  2385,  the  Youth  Act  of  1980. 
This  is  the  legislation  that  President  Carter  has  described  as  his 
manor  domestic  initiative  for  this  year.  It  has  two  msgor  titles:  Title 
I— Youth  Training  and  Employment  programs,  and  title  Youth 
Education  and  Training.  It  is  title  U  that  the  subcommittee  will 
consider  in  this  and  subsequent  hearings. 

We  are  both  pleased  and  honored  to  have  as  our  witness  today 
the  Secretary  of  Education,  Shirlev  Hufstedler.  In  the  few  weeks 
she  has  served  as  Secretary,  Mrs.  Hufstedler  has  already  earned  a 
reputation  as  an  articulate  and  forceM  spokesperson  for  education. 
Her  grasp  of  crucial  education  programs  and  issues  has  come 
quickly.  We  not  only  welcome  her  here  today  but  also  look  forward 
to  her  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  education  component  of  the 
Youth  Act. 

I  agree  with  the  thrust  and  focus  of  S.  2385,  which  Senator 
Williams,  Senator  Randolph,  and  I  have  cosponsored.  I  believe  that 
the  fact  that  50  percent  of  our  unemployed  are  young  people  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  21  constitutes  the  single  most  dangerous 
and  erosive  reality  facing  our  society  today. 

But  I  also  have  a  msgor  reservation.  1  am  concerned  that  the 
program  not  be  financed  at  the  expense  of  critically  important  and 
successful  education  programs  alreadv  in  effect.  That  would  be  as 
tragic  as  if  we  ignored  the  problem  of  youth  unemployment  that  is 
before  us. 

Nor  should  the  immediacy  of  our  fiscal  crisis  divert  our  attention 
from  seeking  to  solve  the  serious  problems  that  are  addressed  in 
this  legislation.  The  concept  behind  the  pro-am  is  sound.  It  makes 
good  economic  sense.  Without  improved  skills,  these  young  Ameri- 
cans will  have  little  chance  to  become  responsible  taxpaying  citi- 
zens. 

(1) 
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I  recognize,  too,  that  the  dimensions  of  the  problems  are  im-' 
mense.  The  average  unemployment  rate  for  young  people  is  13 
percent.  For  black  youth,  it  is  close  to  40  percent,  and  in  many 
depr^sed  areas,  it  exceeds  50  percent. 

In  my  own  home  State  of  Rhode  Island,  where  the  overall  unem- 
ployment rate  is  7.6  percent,  the  unemplo3rment  rate  in  1979  for 
young  persons  aged  16  to  19  was  a  startling  17.9  percent. 

That,  however,  is  just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  For  beneath  those 
statistics  is  the  disturbing  reality  that  most  of  the  unemployed 
youth  lack  proficiency  in  basic  skills — reading,  writing,  and  com- 
puting— and  are  unprepared  in  attituds  and  habits  to  enter  the 
workplace. 

The  portent  of  this  situation  is  ominous.  It  could  well  mean  that 
for  an  entire  generation  of  young  Americans  the  opportunity  for 
gainful,  productive  employment  will  not  be  possible.  The  cost  of 
that  in  social  terms  would  be  staggering.  But  the  cost  in  human 
terms  would  literally  be  devastating. 

The  tragedy  is  that  we  are  already  traveling  down  this  perilous 
road.  To  change  directions  will  not  be  easy,  but  that  should  not 
deter  us. 

In  conclusion,  the  thing  that  worries  me  about  this  legislation  is 
the  physical  domain  that  may  be  involved  because  the  expense  this 
year  is  little,  while  funds  are  going  up  substantially  next  year  and 
more  the  year  after  next.  I  would  hope  the  passage  of  this  would 
not  mean  a  reduction  in  other  budgets  and  other  programs  which 
are  proving  themselves. 

\The  text  of  S.  2385  follows:] 
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'H  CONGRESS   ^  OOAf^ 
2D  Session       O,  ^ 

extend  the  authorization  of  youth  training  and  employment  programs  and 
improve  such  programs,  to  extend  the  authorization  of  the  private  sector 
initiative  program,  to  authorize  intensive  and  remedial  education  programs 
for  yuuths,  and  for  other  purposes. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  5  legislative  day,  January  3),  1980 
Mr.  Williams  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  RAfowLPH)  introduced  the 
following  bill;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources 


A  BILL 

To  extend  the  authorization  of  youth  training  and  employment 
programs  and  improve  such  programs,  to  extend  the  author- 
ization of  the  private  sector  initiative  program,  to  authorize 
intensive  and  remedial  education  programs  for  youths,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Youth  Act  of  1980". 


2 

1  TITLE  I— YOUTH  TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

2  PROGRAMS 

3  SHOBT  TITLE 

4  Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  ''Youth  Train- 

5  ing  and  Employment  Act  of  1980". 

6  STATEMENT  OF  PUEPOSE 

7  Sec.  102.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title,  in  coordination 

8  with  the  Youth  Education  and  Training  Act  set  forth  in  title 

9  n  of  this  Act,  to  increase  the  future  employability  of  youths 

10  most  in  need  by  increasing  their  basic  educational  compe- 

11  tency  and  workplace  skiUs  through  a  carelally  structured 

12  combination  of  education,  training,  work  experience,  and  re- 

13  lated  services.  This  title  is  designed  to  help  achieve  these 

14  objectives  through  providing  the  optimum  mix  of  services  fo- 

15  cused  upon  disadvantaged  youths.  Additional  purposes  of  this 

16  title  include  improving  local  accountability  for  program  per- 

17  formance,  simplifying  reporting,  increasing  local  decision- 

18  making  on  the  mix  and  design  of  programs,  providing  extra 

19  resources  for  distressed  areas,  providing  incentives  for  pro- 

20  moting  special  purposes  of  national  concern,  improving 

21  access  by  youths  to  private  sector  employment,  assisting  in 

22  improving  staff  and  program  capacity  for  those  who  provide 

23  the  services,  and  providing  trustworthy  job  references  for 

24  participants. 
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1  APPBOPBIATIONS  AUTH0BIZATI0N8 

2  Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  112(a)(4)(C)  of  the  Comprehensive 

3  Employment  and  Training  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

4  "(C)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 

5  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  1981  and 

6  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years  to  cany 

7  out  title  IV.". 

8  (b)  Section  112(a)(7)  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment 

9  and  Training  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

10  following  new  subparagraph: 

11  'XO  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 

12  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  years  1981 

13  and  1982  to  carry  out  title  VH.". 

14  BEVISION  OF  TITLE  IV-A 

15  Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 

16  ment  and  Training  Act  is  amended  by  deleting  from  the  table 

17  of  contents  sections  401,  402,  and  sections  411-441  of  part 

18  A  of  title  rV,  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  401.  Statement  of  purpose. 

"Sec.  402.  Participant  eligibility  for  title  IV  programs. 

•TART  A-yOUTH  TRAINING  AND  EBIPLOYMENT  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  405.  Congressional  flndings  and  statement  of  purpose. 
"Sec.  406.  Funds  available  for  each  subpart. 

"Subpart  1 — Basic  Programs 

"Sec.  411.  Allocation  of  funds. 

"Sec.  412.  Prime  sponsor  basic  programs 

"Sec.  413.  Equal  chance  supplements. 

"Sec.  414.  Prime  sponsor  youth  plans. 

"Sec.  415.  Review  of  ^outh  plans  by  Secretary. 
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1  "PABTICIPANT  ELIGIBILITY  YOB  TITLE  IV  PBOOBAMS 

2  Sec.  402.  (aXl)  To  be  eligible  for  programs  under  part 

3  A,  a  youth  must  be  16  to  21  years  of  age  (mclusive),  and 

4  have  a  family  income  at  or  below  85  percent  of  the  lower 

5  living  standard  mcome  level,  except  that  (A)  10  percent  of 

6  each  recipient's  funds  may  be  used  for  youths  age  16  to  21 

7  (inclusive)  who  do  not  meet  such  mcome  requirement  but 

8  who  otherwise  demonstrate  the  need  for  such  services,  and 

9  (B)  youths  shall  be  eligible  who  are  age  16  to  21  (mclusive) 

10  and  (i)  who  are  economically  disadvantaged  as  deHned  m  sec- 

1 1  tion  3(8)  of  this  Act,  or  (ii)  in  accordance  with  standards  pre- 

12  scribed  by  the  Secretary,  who  are  handicapped  mdividuals, 

13  youths  under  the  supervision  or  jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile  or 

14  criminal  justice  system,  pregnant  teenagers  or  teenage  moth- 

15  ers,  or  youths  attending  target  schools  under  the  basic  skills 

16  program  under  the  Youth  Education  and  Training  Act. 

17  ''(2)  Youths  otherwise  eligible  under  paragraph  (1)  of 

18  this  subsection  but  who  are  age  14  and  15  (inclusive)  may 

19  receive  counseling,  occupational  information,  and  other  tran- 

20  sition  services  either  on  an  individual  or  group  basis. 

21  "(b)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations  which,  as  a 

22  condition  of  participation  in  programs  under  part  A,  shall  re- 

23  quire  (1)  a  specific  period  of  joblessness,  during  which  a 

24  youth  must  not  have  been  employed  prior  to  application  for 

25  the  program,  or  (2)  a  specific  initial  period  which  shall  be 

w 
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1  unstipended,  during  which  a  participating  youth  may  receive 

2  only  counseling,  occupational  information,  career  assessment, 

3  job  referrals,  and  other  transitional  services. 

4  *'(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation,  assure  that  pro- 

5  grams  under  part  A  will  give  priority  to  youths  who  are  ex- 

6  periencing  the  most  severe  handicaps  in  obtaining  employ- 

7  ment,  such  as  to  those  who  lack  a  high  school  diploma  or 

8  other  credentials,  those  who  require  substantial  basic  and  re- 

9  medial  skill  development,  those  out-of-school  youths  who 

10  have  been  jobless  for  a  long  period  of  time,  those  who  lack 

11  equal  opportunity  due  to  sex,  ethnic  group,  or  handicap, 

12  those  who  are  veterans  of  military  service  who  are  facing 

13  problems  of  readjustment  to  the  civilian  labor  market,  those 

14  who  are  under  the  supervision  or  jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile 

15  or  criminal  justice  system,  those  who  are  handicapped  indi- 

16  viduals,  those  who  have  dependents,  or  those  who  have 

17  otherwise  demonstrated  special  need,  as  determined  by 

18  the  Secretary. 

19  *'(d)  To  be  eligible  for  summer  youth  employment  pro- 

20  grams  under  part  C,  a  youth  must  meet  the  eligibility  re- 

21  quirements  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 

22  except  that  otherwise  eligible  youths  who  are  age  14  and  15 

23  (inclusive)  may  participate  if  the  program  includes  an  educa- 

24  tional  component. 
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1  "Pabt  A— Youth  Tbainino  and  Employment 

2  Pboobams 

3  "conobessional  findings  and  statement  op  pubpose 

4  "Sec.  405.  (a)  Congress  Hnds  and  declares  that: 

5  "(1)  Youth  unemployment  accounts  for  a  major 

6  share  of  aggregate  unemployment  and  is  a  problem  of 

7  increasing  concern. 

8  "(2)  Youth  unemployment  problems  are  all  the 

9  more  critical  because  they  are  inequitably  distributed 

10  among  ethnic  groups  and  economic  levels. 

11  "(3)  The  hardship  related  to  youth  joblessness  is 

12  significant. 

13  "(4)  Joblessness  among  youths  has  significant 

14  social  costs  and  consequences. 

15  "(5)  Intensive  remedial  employment,  training,  em- 

16  ployment-related  services,  and  supportive  services,  de- 

17  signed  to  lead  to  career  entry,  provide  social  benefits 

18  by  enabling  youths  thereafter  to  apply  their  skills 

19  throughout  their  careers. 

20  "(6)  Occupational  stereotypes  based  on  ethnic 

21  group  or  sex  can  best  be  counteracted  before  career- 

22  limiting  patterns  are  set. 

23  "(7)  Efforts  to  effectively  prepare  disadvantaged 

24  youths  for  unsubaidized  employment  in  the  private 

25  sector  must  be  correlated  with  the  needs  and  require- 
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1  ments  of  private  employers,  who  must  be  recognized  as 

2  partners  in  the  planning  and  implementation  of  youth 

3  training  and  employment  programs, 

4  "(b)  Congress  further  finds  and  declares  that  the  prob- 

5  lem  of  youth  joblessness  should  be  addressed  not  only  with  a 

6  view  toward  addressing  the  immediate  employment  problems, 

7  but  more  particularly  in  a  developmental  framework  with  a 

8  view  toward  moving  jobless  youths  step-by-step  into  long- 

9  term  productive  careers  in  the  public  and  private  sectors  of 

10  the  economy.  Accordingly,  training  and  employment  pro- 

11  grams  for  youths  should  be  designed  in  a  manner  which  par- 

12  allels  the  natural  development  of  youths  as  they  progress 

13  toward  the  adult  world  of  work. 

14  "(c)  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  provide 

15  support  for  youth  training  and  employment  programs,  along 

16  with  ancillary  employment-related  services  and  supportive 

17  services,  which — 

18  "(1)  will  develop  the  skills  and  competencies  of 

19  youths  to  enable  them  to  obtain  unsubsidized  employ- 

20  ment  through  a  sequence  of  activities  that  (A)  provide 

21  intensive  remedial  education  and  basic  skills  training 

22  needed  for  entry  into  the  world  of  work;  (B)  develop 

23  the  skills  and  ability  to  perform  competently  in  entry 

24  level  work;  (C)  provide  an  awareness  of,  and  introduc- 

25  tion  to,  the  world  of  work;  and  (D)  provide  the  ad- 
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1  vanced  skills,  training,  and  job  search  assistance 

2  needed  by  older  youths  seeking  career  employment; 

3  "(2)  provide  for  assessment  of  each  youth  to  de- 

4  termine  his  or  her  need  for  employability  development; 

5  for  employment  and  other  services  to  be  afforded  to 

6  such  youths  m  accordance  with  such  assessed  needs; 

7  and  for  employment-related  competencies  gamed  by 

8  such  youths  to  be  documented  and  recognized  m  ac- 

9  cordance  with  standards  developed  m  the  community; 

10  "(3)  provide  for  performance  standards  for  prime 

11  sponsors  and  service  deliverers,  and  benchmarks  for 

12  youth  participants; 

13  "(4)  provide  for  extensive  coordination  and  coop- 

14  eration  in  the  planning  and  operation  of  the  programs 

15  with  local  educational  agencies,  especially  with  respect 

16  to  aiJtivities  on  behalf  of  in-school  youths,  and  for  the 

17  involvement  of  the  busmess  community,  labor  organiza- 

18  tions,  and  community-based  organizations;  and 

19  "(5)  assure  to  youths  freedom  from  the  limitations 

20  of  occupational  stereotypes  based  on  sex,  ethnic  group, 

21  or  handicap. 

22  "funds  available  fob  each  subpabt 

23  "Sec.  406.  (a)  From  the  sums  available  for  this  part, 

24  the  Secretary  shall  make  available-  • 
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1  "(1)  not  less  than  68  percent  thereof  for  purposes 

2  of  subpart  1  of  this  part;  and 

3  "(2)  not  less  than  22  percent  thereof  for  incentive 

4  grants  under  subpart  2  of  this  part. 

5  "(b)  Not  more  than  the  lower  of  10  percent  of  the  funds 

6  available  for  this  part,  or  $150,000,000.  shall  be  available  for 

7  Secretary's  discretionary  programs  under  subpart  3. 

8  "Subpart  1 — Basic  Programs 

9  "allocation  of  funds 

10  "Sec.  411.  (a)  From  the  amounts  made  available  pursu- 

11  ant  to  section  406(a)(1)  for  each  fiscal  year— 

12  "(1)  not  less  than  5  percent  of  the  sums  available 

13  for  this  part  shall  be  made  available  to  Governors  for 

14  special  statewide  youth  services,  to  be  allocated  among 

15  the  States  m  accordance  with  the  factors  set  forth  in 

16  subsection  (c)  of  this  section; 

17  "(2)  not  less  than  2  percent  of  the  sums  available 

18  for  this  part  shall  be  made  available  for  youth  training 

19  and  employment  programs  operated  by  Native  Ameri- 

20  can  sponsors  qualified  under  section  302(c)(1),  in  ac- 

21  cordance  with  regulations  which  the  Secretary  shall 

22  prescribe;  and 

23  "(3)  not  less  than  2  percent  of  the  sums  available 

24  for  this  part  shall  be  made  available  for  training  and 

25  employment  programs  operated  by  sponsors  qualified 
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1  under  section  303  for  youths  in  migrant  and  seasonal 

2  farmworker  families,  in  accordance  with  regulations 

3  which  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 

4  '*(b)  The  remaining  amounts  available  pursuant  to  sec- 

5  tion  406(aKl)  for  each  fiscal  year,  which  shall  be  not  less 

6  than  59  percent  of  the  sums  available  for  this  part,  shall  be 

7  made  available  to  prime  sponsors  for  youth  training  and  em- 

8  ployment  programs  under  this  subpart,  as  follows: 

9  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  sums  available 

10  for  this  part  shall  be  allocated  in  the  aggregate  for 

11  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  the 

12  Northern  Marianas,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 

13  cific  Islands,  in  accordance  with  regulations  which  the 

14  Secretary  shall  prescribe; 

15  ''(2)  the  remaining  amounts  shall  be  allocated 

16  among  States  so  that  (A)  three-fourths  of  such  remsdn- 

17  ing  amounts  shall  be  allocated  as  determined  in  accord- 

18  ance  with  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  and  (B)  one- 

19  fourth  thereof  shall  be  allocated  as  determined  in  ac- 

20  cordance  with  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

21  "(cKD  Amounts  to  be  allocated  in  accordance  with  this 

22  subsection  shall  be  allocated  among  States  in  such  manner 

23  that— 

24  "(A)  37.5  percent  thereof  shall  be  allocated  in  ac- 

25  cordance  with  the  relative  number  of  unemployed  per- 
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1  sons  within  each  State  as  compared  to  the  total 

2  number  of  unemployed  persons  in  all  States; 

3  "(B)  37.5  percent  thereof  shall  be  allocated  in  ac- 

4  eordance  with  the  relative  number  of  unemployed  per- 

5  sons  residing  in  areas  of  substantial  unemployment  (as 

6  defined  in  section  3(2))  within  each  State  as  compared 

7  to  the  total  number  of  unemployed  persons  residing  in 

8  all  such  areas  in  all  States;  and 

9  *'(C)  25  percent  thereof  shall  be  allocated  in  ac- 

10  eordance  with  the  relative  number  of  persons  in  fami- 

11  lies  with  an  annual  income  below  the  low-income  level 

12  (as  defined  in  section  3(16))  within  each  State  as  com- 

13  pared  to  the  total  number  of  such  persons  in  all  States. 

14  *'(2)  Such  amounts  as  are  required  pursuant  to  subsec- 

15  tion  (b)  of  this  section  to  be  allocated  among  States  in  accord- 

16  ance  with  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  further 

17  allocated  by  the  Secretary  among  prime  sponsor  areas  within 

18  each  State  based  upon  the  factors  set  forth  in  paragraph  (1). 

19  *'(d)  Amounts  required  by  subsection  (b)(2)(B)  of  this 

20  section  to  be  allocated  under  this  subsection  shall  be  alio- 

21  cated  as  follows: 

22  **(!)  Puerto  Rico,  and  each  prime  sponsor  area 

23  within  Puerto  Rico,  shall  receive  such  share  of  such 

24  amounts  as  is  equivalent  to  the  comparable  share  of  aU 

25  locations  under  subsection  (c). 
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"(2)  The  remaining  amounts  shall  be  allocated 

2 

among  other  States^  and  among  prime  sponsor  areas 

3 

withm  each  such  State^  in  the  following  manner: 

4 

"(A)  50  percent  thereof  shall  be  allocated 

5 

among  States,  and  prime  sponsor  areas  within 

6 

each  State,  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  excess 

7 

number  of  unemployed  individuals  in  each  prime 

8 

sponsor  area  as  compared  to  the  total  excess 

9 

number  of  unemployed  mdividuals  in  all  such 

10 

prime  sponsor  areas.  For  purposes  of  this  subpar- 

11 

agraph,  the  term  'excess  number  of  unemployed 

12 

individuals'  means  the  number  of  unemployed  in- 

13 

dividuals  m  excess  of  the  ratio  which  the  total 

14 

number  of  unemployed  individuals  in  all  States 

15 

bears  to  the  total  number  of  individuals  in  the 

16 

civilian  labor  force  of  all  States.  For  purposes  of 

17 

this  subparagraph,  the  number  of  unemployed  in- 

18 

dividuals  for  States  may  be  determined  on  the 

19 

basis  of  the  number  of  unemployed  youths  when 

20 

satisfactory  data  are  available  on  a  three-year 

21 

basis. 

22 

"(B)  50  percent  thereof  shall  be  allocated 

23 

among  States,  and  among  prime  sponsor  areas 

24 

within  each  State,  on  the  basis  of  the  relative 

25 

excess  number  of  low-income  youths  in  each 
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1 

prime  sponsor  area  as  compared  to  the  total 

2 

excess  number  of  low-income  youths  in  all  such 

3 

prime  sponsor  areas.  For  purposes  of  this  subpar- 

4 

agraph,  the  term  'low-income  youths'  means 

5 

youths  with  family  incomes  at  or  below  70  per- 

6 

cent  of  the  lower  living  standard  income  level  (as 

7 

determined  by  the  Secretary);  and  the  term 

8 

'excess  number  of  low-income  youths'  means  the 

9 

number  of  low-income  youths  in  excess  of  the 

10 

ratio  which  the  total  number  of  low-income 

11 

youths  in  all  States  bears  to  the  total  number  of 

12 

youths  in  the  population  of  all  States.  For  pur- 

13 

poses  of  this  subparagraph,  the  number  of  low- 

14 

income  youths  may  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 

15 

the  number  of  individuals  in  low-income  families, 

16 

except  that  the  number  of  low-income  youths  may 

17 

be  used  where  satisfactory  data  are  available. 

18 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 

19 

'youths'  means  individuals  who  are  age  16  to  24  (in- 

20 

clusive),  and  the  term  'States'  means  the  fifty  States 

21 

and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

22 

"PEIME  8P0N80E  BASIC  PK0OEAM8 

23 

"Sec.  412.  (a)  Prime  sponsors  shall  provide  employ- 

24  ment  opportunitieB,  appropriate  training,  and  employment 
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1  related  and  supportive  services  for  eligible  youths,  including 

2  but  not  limited  to  the  following: 

3  Preemployment  assistance  shall  be  provided 

4  for  youths  who  lack  world-of-work  skills  needed  to  find 

5  or  successfully  hold  a  job  or  to  make  career  decisions. 

6  Such  assistance  may  include  occupational  testing  and 

7  counseling,  occupational  exploration,  job  search  and  job 

8  referral  assistance,  and  instruction  in  the  demands  of 

9  the  workplace.  Such  assistance  shall  be  designed  to 

10  better  prepare  youths  for  entry  into  the  labor  market, 

11  and  for  the  transition  from  school  to  work,  in  order  to 

12  reduce  the  period  of  and  increase  the  success  of  initial 

13  job  search,  to  improve  performance  in  entry  jobs,  and 

14  to  improve  career  awareness  and  choice. 

15  "(2)  Productive  basic  work  experience  shall  be 

16  provided  for  youths  with  limited  job  experience  and  op- 

17  tions.  Such  opportunities  shall  be  provided  through  in- 

18  school  and  summer  work  experience  for  students,  and 

19  full-time  work  experience  for  dropouts.  Work  experi- 

20  ence  shall  be  closely  linked  to  education,  and  shall  be 

21  designed  to  develop  basic  experience  in  holding,  and 

22  performing  on,  a  job.  Such  opportunities  shall  empha- 

23  size  close  supervision  and  productive  output  in  order  to 

24  contribute  measurably  to  society  through  community 

25  service  and  improvement. 
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•*(3)  Remedial  education  and  training  opportuni- 
ties shall  be  provided  and  shall  be  designed  principally 
for  older  out-of-school  youths  who  lack  occupational 
skills  or  educational  competencies  to  compete  in  the 
adult  labor  market,  and  who  demonstrate  the  maturity 
and  understanding  to  successfully  complete  such  activi- 
ties. Such  opportunities  may  be  provided  through  resi- 
dential and  nonresidential  vocational  training  and  basic 
education  activities.  Remedial  services  may  include 
such  activities  as  literacy  training  and  bilingual  train- 
ing to  overcome  language  barriers  to  employment, 
shall  be  of  sufficient  duration  to  assure  substantive  oc- 
cupational skill  or  educational  competency  acquisition, 
and  shall  be  linked  directly  to  the  labor  market  to 
assure  subsequent  application  of  acquired  skills  and 
educational  competencies.  Remedial  services  shall  be 
designed  to  prepare  such  youths  to  enter  the  first  step 
of  career  ladders  from  which  they  might  otherwise  be 
excluded. 

**(4)  Career  ladder  work  opportunities  shall  be 
provided  to  older  youths  leading  to  adult  career  oppor- 
tunities. Such  work  shall  be  provided  primarily  in  on- 
the-job  training  in  the  private  sector,  and  shall  be  in 
jobs  whicli  foster  transferable  skills  and  emphasize 
movement  into  permanent  employment.  Such  work 
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1  shall  be  structured  to  maximize  job-related  training, 

2  and  shall  be  designed  to  provide  youths,  who  have 

3  completed  basic  work  experience  and  remedial  activi- 

4  ties,  with  specific  occupational  competencies  and  access 

5  to  productive  adult  job  opportunities. 

6  **(b)  Work  experience  opportunities  as  described  in  this 

7  section  may  include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

8  "(1)  youth  conservation  projects,  such  as  park  es- 

9  tablishment  and  upgrading;  environmental  quality  con- 

10  trol,  including  integrated  pest  management  activities; 

11  preservation  of  historic  sites;  maintenance  of  visitor 

12  facilities;  and  conservation,  maintenance,  and  restora- 

13  tion  of  natural  resources  on  publicly  held  lands; 

14  "(2)  youth  community  improvement  projects,  such 

15  as  neighborhood  revitalization;  neighborhood  transpor- 

16  tation  services;  rehabilitation  or  improvement  of  public 

17  facilities;  weatherization  and  basic  repairs  to  homes  oc- 

18  cupied  by  low-income  families;  energy  conservation  ac- 
tivities, including  application  of  solar  energy  techniques 
(especially  those  using  materials  available  without  cost 
to  the  program);  and  removal  of  architectural  barriers 
to  access  to  public  facilities  by  handicapped  persons; 

"(3)  community  betterment  activities,  such  as 
work  in  education,  health  care,  and  crime  prevention 
and  control;  and 
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1  "(5)  services  to  help  youths  obtain  and  retain 

2  employment; 

^  "(6)  supportive  services  (as  defined  in  paragraph 

4  26  of  section  3  of  this  Act),  such  as  child  care  and 

!^  transportation  assistance; 

"(7)  job  sampling,  including  occupational  explora- 

7  tion  in  the  public  and  private  sectors; 

8  "(8)  job  restructuring,  including  assistance  to  em- 
1>  plovers  in  developing  job  ladders  or  new  job  opportuni- 

10  ties  for  youths; 

11  "(9)  community-based  central  intake  and  informa- 

12  tion  services  for  youths; 

13  "(10)  job  development,  job  referral  and  placement 

14  assistance  to  secure  unsubsidized  employment  opportu- 

15  nities  for  youths,  and  referral  to  employability  develop- 

16  ment  programs;  and 

17  "(11)  programs  and  services  to  overcome  stereo- 

18  typing  based  on  sex,  ethnic  group,  or  handicap,  with 

19  respect  to  job  development,  referral,  and  placement. 

20  "(d)  Funds  available  for  purposes  of  this  subpart  may  be 

21  used  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

22  "(1)  such  funds  shall  be  used  for  training  and  em- 

23  ployment  activities,  but  may  not  be  used  for  standard 

24  courses  of  instruction  in  the  secondary  schools  of  any 

^■8 
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1  local  I'ducatioiml  ag(Miev  which  would  otherwise  he 

2  provided; 

3  such  funds  may  support  programs  operated 

4  ihrou^^h  service  delivcri(^s  othcT  than  local  educational 

5  agencies,  such  as  through  community-hased  organiza- 
t5  tions  and  other  nonprofit  organizations,  and  through  al- 

7  ternativc  arrangements,  which  may  include  classroom 

8  training  leading  toward  a  high  school  (equivalency 

9  certificate; 

10  such  funds  may  he  used  for  adult  basic  edu- 

11  cation  programs  or  programs  carried  out  through  post- 
12  secondary  institutions,  but  no  such  program  shall  lead 

13  toward  a  postseeondary  degree  except  where  the  Sec- 

14  retary  may  otherwise  provide; 

15  ^*(4)  the  prime  sponsor  shall  provide  assurances 

16  that  there  will  be  an  adequate  number  of  supervisory 

17  personnel  on  each  work  project  and  that  supervisory 

18  personnel  arc  adequately  trained  in  skills  needed  to 

19  carry  out  the  project  and  can  instruct  participating  cli- 

20  gible  youths  in  skills  needed  to  carry  out  the  project; 

21  *'(5)  the  prime  sponsor  may  make  reasonable  pay- 

22  mcnt  for  the  acquisition  or  rental  of  such  space,  sup- 

23  pHcs.  materials,  and  equipment  as  determined  to  be 

24  necessary   in   accordance   with   regulations   of  the 

25  Secretary. 
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1  '*(e)  Prime  sponsors  serving  areas  which  include  target 

'2  schools  funded  under  the  Youth  Education  and  Training  Act 

3  sliall  make  adequate  part-time  work  exp(»rience  opportunities 

4  available  for  vouths  in  such  schools  in  conjunction  with  pro- 

5  grams  under  that  Act,  pursuant  to  an  agreement  with  the 

6  local  educational  agencv  and  in  accordance  with  regulations 

7  issued  bv  the  Secretarv  of  Labor  in  consultation  with  the 

8  Secretarv  of  Education. 

"KQrAL  ClfANCE  SUPPLEMKNTS 

10  ''Sec.  413.  Prime  sponsors  receiving  equal  chance  sup- 

11  plemental  allocations  in  accordance  with  section  41  l(b)('J)(B) 

12  sh^l  primarilv  use  such  funds  to  serve  vouths  residing  in 

13  communities  and  neighborhoods  which  have  particniarlv 

14  severe  economic  and  social  problems  which  generate  muhiple 

15  obstacles  to  the  employment  and  employability  development 

16  of  such  youths,  so  as  to  help  provide  such  youths  an  equal 

17  chance  in  developing  the  same  long-term  employment  poten- 
IH  tial  as  less  disadvantaged  youths.  Such  communities  and 
U)  neighborhoods  shall  be  design:it(Hl  by  prime  sponsors  on  the 

20  basis  of  such  factors  as  poverty,  school  dropout  rates,  lack  of 

21  employment  opportunities,  and  otiier  r(>levant  factors. 

"PRIMK  SPONSOR  YOUTH  PLANS 

23  '\Skc.  414.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  financial  assist- 

24  anc(>  under  this  part  only  to  a  prime  sponsor  submitting  a 

25  youth  plan,  as  part  of  its  comprehensive  plan  under  section 
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1  103,  which  sets  forth  satisfactory  provisions  meeting  the  fol- 

2  loNving  conditions: 

3  ''(1)  The  skills  and  competencies  of  youths  de- 

4  signed  to  enable  them  to  obtain  unsubsidized  employ- 

5  ment  shall  be  developed  through  a  sequence  of  activi- 

6  ties  that  (A)  provide  intensive  remedial  education  and 

7  basic  skills  training  needed  for  entry  into  the  world  of 

8  work;  (B)  develop  the  skills  and  ability  to  perform  de- 

9  pendably  in  entry  level  work:  (C)  provide  an  awareness 

10  of  and  introduction  to  the  world  of  work;  and  (D)  pro- 

11  vide  advanced  skills  training  and  job  search  assistance 

12  needed  by  older  youths  seeking  employment. 

13  ^'(2)  Each  youth  shall  be  individually  assessed 

14  in  planning  his  or  her  employability  development: 

15  Training  and  employment  and  other  services  shall  be 

16  afforded  to  such  youths  in  accordance  with  such  as- 

17  sessed  needs.  An  employability  development  plan  shall 

18  be  developed  for  each  participating  youth  cooperatively 

19  between  the  youth  and  the  program  personnel,  and,  to 

20  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  in  coordination  with 

21  school  personnel.  The  employability  development  plan 

22  shall  set  forth  for  each  participating  youth  a  program 

23  of  assistance  over  specific  periods  of  time  throughout 

24  the  period  of  the  youth's  participation,  such  as  remedi- 

25  al  education,  work  experience,  employment-related  and 
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1 

supportive  services,  and  career  development,  in  accord- 

2 

ance  with  the  youth's  particular  needs,  and  shall  spec- 

3 

ify  performance  requirements  for  the  youth  and  the  ex- 

4 

pected  outcomes. 

5 

"(3)  An  mdividual  achievement  record  shall  be  es- 

6 

tablished  and  maintained  for  each  participating  youth 

7 

as  a  contmuing  record  to  document  the  needs  and  com- 

8 

petencies,  mcluding  skUls,  education,  employment,  and 

9 

traming  obtamed  by  each  youth.  Such  record  shall  be 

10 

maintained  and  periodically  updated  during  the  entire 

11 

period  of  the  youth's  participation  m  the  program,  and 

12 

shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  be  coordinated 

13 

with  any  school  attended  by  the  youth.  Such  record 

14 

shall  be  confidential  and  information  therem  shall  be 

15 

available  only  to  persons  who  require  it  as  part  of  their 

16 

responsibilities  in  operating,  administering,  or  evaluat- 

17 

ing  programs  under  this  part,  except  that  such  infor- 

18 

mation  may  be  shared  with  employers,  educators,  and 

19 

others  upon  the  specific  authorization  of  the  oar- 

20 

ticipant. 

21 

''(4)  Basic  programs  assisted  under  this  subpart 

22 

shall  emphasize  efforts  for  out-of-school  youth,  and 

23 

programs  for  such  youths  shall  include  basic  education 

24 

and  basic  skills  developed  cooperatively  with  the  local 

25 

educational  agency. 

ERIC 
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1 

•Ho)  Descriptions  shall  be  provided  of  the  eligible 

2 

vouth  population  by  sex  and  ethnic  group,  and  of  the 

3 

proposed  level  of  activities  for  participants  from  these 

4 

significant  segments  of  the  eligible  population. 

5 

*'(G)  Programs  assisted  under  this  part  shall,  to 

G 

the  maximum  extent  feasible,  coordinate  services  with 

7 

other  youth  programs  and  similar  services  offered  by 

8 

local  educational  agencies,  postsecondary  institutions. 

the  State  employment  sen-iee,  private  industry  coun- 

10 

cils,  agencies  assisting  youths  who  are  under  the 

11 

supervision  or  jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile  or  criminal 

12 

justice  system,  the  apprenticeship  system,  community- 

13 

based  organizations,  businesses  and  labor  organiza- 

14 

tions,  and  other  agencies,  and  with  activities  conducted 

15 

under  the  Youth  Flducation  and  Training  Act,  Career 

IB 

Education  Incentive  Act,  Vocational  Education  Act, 

17 

the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  and  the 

18 

Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act. 

19 

"(T)  The  youth  plan,  including  the  youth  compo- 

nents of  the  long-term  master  plan  and  the  annual 

21 

plans,  shall  be  developed  with  the  assistance  of,  and 

22 

reviewed  bv,  the  youth  opportunity  council,  and  shall 

23 

be  reviewed  by  the  prime  sponsor's  planning  council. 

24 

"(8)  Such  vouth  plan  shall  be  developer  in  consul- 

25 

tation  with,  and  reviewed  by,  the  private  industry 

33 
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1  council  to  assure  thot  training  and  employment  pro- 

2  grams  are  designed  to  lead  to  regular  employment. 

3  **(9)  Appropriate  steps  shall  be  undertaken  to  de- 

4  velop  new  job  classifications,  new  occupations,  and  re- 

5  structured  jobs  for  youths. 

6  "(10)  Adequate  provisions  shall  be  set  forth  to 

7  assure  that,  in  order  to  participate  in  a  youth  training 

8  and  employment  program,  school-age  youths  shall  be 

9  required  to  participate  in  a  suitable  educational  or 

10  basic  skills  program  or  component,  including  where  ap- 

1 1  propriate  an  educational  program  leading  to  a  high 

12  school  equivalency  degree. 

13  "(11)  Efforts  shall  be  undertaken  to  overcome  sex 

14  stereotyping  and  to  develop  careers  in  nontraditional 

15  occupations. 

16  "kkvikw  of  vouth  plans  by  secretary 

17  "Sec.  415.  The  provi.sions  of  sections  102,  104,  and 

18  107  shall  apply  to  all  youth  plans  under  this  subpart. 

19  *'BKNCHMAUKS  AND  l>EKFORMANCE  STANDARDS 

20  "Skc.  416.  (a)  Kach  prime  spon.sor  shall  obtain  recom- 

21  mendations  from  the  youth  opportunity  council,  prime  spon- 


22  sor's  plaiuiing  council,  private  industry  council,  educational 

23  agencies,  business,  labor  organizations,  community-based  or- 

24  ganizations,  and  other  community  organizations  in  the  devel- 

25  opmeiit  of  benchnmrk  standards  to  serve  as  indicators,  ac- 
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1  cepted  in  the  community,  of  youth  achievements  needed  to 

2  obtain  and  retain  jobs.  Pursuant  to  basic  criteria  established 

3  by  the  Secretary,  prime  sponsors  shall  develop  and  use,  as 

4  appropriate  to  individual  needs,  benchmarks  which  shall 

5  include: 

6  "(A)  a  preemployment  level  indicating  a  basic 

7  awareness  of  the  world-of-work  and  occupational  op- 

8  tions  and  the  development  of  job-seeking  skills; 

9  "(B)  a  demonstration  of  maturity  through  regular 

10  attendance  and  diligent  effort  in  work  experience,  edu- 

1 1  cation,  training,  and  other  program  activities; 

12  "(C)  basic  educational  skills  such  as  reading,  writ- 

13  ing,  computation,  and  speaking;  and 

14  ''(D)  occupational  competencies  such  as  a  particu- 

15  lar  job  skill  acquired  through  institutional  or  on-the-job 

16  training. 

17  "(b)  Each  sponsor  may  provide  both  monetary  and  non- 
18  monetary  incentives  for  good  performance  (inv:\ading  mone- 

19  tary  incentives  authorized  by  section  441)  and  appropriate 

20  assistance  for  youths  unable  to  perform  satisfactorily. 

21  "(c)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  prime  sponsor  per- 

22  formance  standards,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  Secretary's 

23  regulations,  each  prime  sponsor  shall  establish  service  deli- 

24  verer  performance  standards  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  var- 

25  ious  programs  carried  out  under  this  part,  based  on  program 
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1  outcomes  (for  young  men  and  young  women  in  significant 

2  segments  of  the  eligible  population)  such  as  return  to  school, 

3  job  placement,  job  retention,  job  quality;  program  inputs  such 

4  as  quality  of  worksite,  quality  of  supervision,  and  the  appro- 

5  priateness  of  the  placement;  as  well  as  program  management 

6  criteria.  Such  performance  standards  shall  be  revised  annu- 

7  ally  based  on  prime  sponsor  and  service  deliverer  perfon  \- 

8  ance,  emerging  knowledge  about  youth  labor  market  prob- 

9  lems,  and  the  impact  of  training  and  employment  programs 

10  on  the  employment  and  earnings  of  participants.  These 

11  standards  shall  be  used  in  assessing  prime  sponsor  and  serv- 

12  ice  deliverer  program  performance  as  well  as  in  reviewing 

13  youth  plans  and  service  deliverer  applications  under  this  sub- 

14  part,  and  in  reviewing  applications  for  incentive  grants  under 

15  subpart  2. 

16  ''youth  opportunity  councils 

17  '*Sec.  417.  (a)  Each  prime  sponsor  shall  establish  a 

18  youth  opportunity  council,  which  shall  make  recommenda- 

19  tions  to  the  prime  sponsor,  planning  council,  and  the  private 

20  industry  council  with  respect  to  the  youth  plan  and  program 

21  operation,  and  shall  review  and  make  recommendations  with 

22  respect  to  the  establishment  and  implementation  of  perform- 

23  ance  standards  established  under  section  416. 

24  ''(b)(1)  Each  }'outh  opportunity  council  established  in 

25  accordance  with  this  section  shall  be  constituted  so  that  (A) 
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1  one-third  of  the  members  shall  be  representative  of  employ- 

2  ment  and  training  programs  (including  young  men  and 

3  women  who  are  eligible  youths  under  this  part),  (B)  one-third 

4  of  the  members  shall  be  representative  of  private  sector  pro- 
f)  grams  (including  business  and  labor),  and  (C)  one-third  of  the 
(3  members  shall  be  representative  of  education  programs  (in- 

7  eluding  secondary  and  postsecondary  institutions). 

8  *'(2)  In  order  to  facilitate  unified  planning  and  review  by 
1)  the  youth  opportunity  council  of  youth  programs  under  this 

10  Act  and  under  the  Youth  Education  and  Training  Act,  the 

1 1  prime  sponsor  may  enter  into  an  agreement  with  a  local  edu- 

12  cational  agency,  or  the  State  educational  agency  where  the 

13  prime  sponsor  area  includes  areas  served  by  more  than  one 

14  local  educational  agency,  providing  that  under  subsection 

15  (b)(1)  the  members  described  in  clause  (A)  shall  be  named  by 

16  the  prime  sponsor,  the  members  described  in  clause  (B)  shall 

17  be  named  by  the  private  industry  council,  and  the  members 

18  described  in  clause  (C)   shall  be   named  by   the  local 

19  educational  agency  or  by  the  State  educational  agency  from 

20  names  submitted  by  more  than  one  local  educational  agency, 

21  ''governor's  SPKClAt^  STATEWIDE  YOUTH  SERVICES 

22  "Sec.  418.  The  amount  available  to  the  Governor  of 

23  each  State  under  section  411(a)(1)  shall  be  used  in  accord- 

24  ance  with  a  special  statewide  youth  services  plan,  approved 

25  by  the  Secretary,  for  such  purposes  as — 
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1  providing  financial  assistance  for  training  and 

2  employment  opportunities  for  youths  who  are  under  the 

3  supervision  of  the  State  or  other  pubHe  authorities,  or 

4  who  arc  under  the  supervision  or  jurisdiction  of  the  ju- 

5  venile  or  criminal  justice  system,  or  for  whom  State 

6  services  are  otherwise  appropriate; 

7  *'(2)  providing  labor  market  and  occupational  in- 

8  formation  to  prime  sponsors  and  local  educational 
3  agencies; 

10  **(3)  providing  for  the  establishment  of  cooperative 

11  efforts  betw'een  State  and  local  institutions,  including 

12  (A)  occupational,   career  guidance,  counseling,  and 

13  placement   services   for   in-school   and  out-of-school 

14  youths;  and  (B)  coordination  of  statewide  activities  car- 

15  ricd  out  under  the  Career  Education  Incentive  Act; 

1(5  "(4)  providing  financial  assistance  for  expanded 

17  and  experimental  programs  in  apprenticeship  trades  or 

18  development  of  new  apprenticeship  arrangements,  in 
If)  concert  with  appropriate  hushiesscs  and  labor  unions  or 

20  State  apprenticeship  councils; 

21  "(o)  carrying  out  special  model  training  and  em- 
2:?  ployment  programs,  with  particular  emphasis  on  on- 
2S  the-job  training  in  the  private  sector,  through  arrange- 
24  ments  between  approprinte  State  agencies  and  prime 
2fy  sponsors  in  tlie  State,  combinations  of  such  prime 
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1  sponsors,  or  service  deliverers  selected  by  such  prime 

2  sponsors;  and 

3  "(6)  providing  assistance  to  prime  sponsors  in  de- 

4  veloping  programs  to  overcome  stereotyping  by  sex, 

5  ethnic  group,  or  handicap  in  career  counseling,  job  de- 

6  velopment,  job  referral,  and  placement. 

7  ''Subpart  2 — Incentive  Grants 

8  "division  of  funds 

9  *'Sec.  421.  Of  the  funds  available  for  incentive  grants 

10  under  this  subpart,  the  Secretary  shall  make  available  not 

11  less  than  38  percent  thereof  to  be  used  for  education  coopera- 

12  tion  mcentive  grants  under  section  423.  The  remamder  may 

13  be  used  for  special  purpose  incentive  grants  under  section 

14  422. 

15  "special  puepose  incentive  grants 

16  "Sec.  422.  (a)  Out  of  the  funds  available  for  this  sec- 

17  tion,  the  Secretary  shall  set  aside  funds  for  various  special 

18  purposes  designed  to  assist  m  meeting  objectives  of  national 

19  concern,  mcluding  those  set  forth  m  subsection  (e). 

20  "(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  special  purpose  incentive 

21  grants  available  in  accordance  with  this  section  to  prime 

22  sponsors.  Governor's  special  statewide  youth  services  under 

23  section  418,  Native  American  programs  qualified  under  sec- 

24  tion  302(c)(1),  and  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworker  pro- 

25  grams  qualified     der  section  303,  but  only  if  a  matching 
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1  amount  of  funds,  as  specincally  established  by  the  Secretary, 

2  is  committed  from  their  allocations  under  subpart  1  or  other 

3  provisions  of  this  Act  or  from  other  funds.  The  Secic*ary 

4  may  require  varjdng  matching  percentages  for  different  spe- 

5  cial  purpose  categories,  but  shall  not  require  matching  funds 

6  greater  than  the  funds  provided  under  this  section. 

7  ''(c)  Preliminary  apportionments  for  each  such  special 

8  purpose  shall  be  announced  to  prime  sponsors  and  published 

9  in  the  Federal  Register  on  a  timely  basis  along  with  a  solici- 

10  tation  for  grant  applications.  The  Secretary  shall  make  avail- 

11  able  not  less  than  25  percent  of  the  total  funds  under  this 

12  section  in  such  manner  that  there  will  be  apportioned  to  each 

13  prime  sponsor,  as  its  share  of  such  percentage  of  such  funds, 

14  not  less  than  its  equivalent  share,  if  any,  of  allocations  under 

15  section  411(b)(2)(6).  Final  apportionments  shall  be  made  at 

16  the  time  financial  assistance  is  awarded  to  applicants,  out 

17  neither  the  making  of  a  final  apportionment,  the  awarding  of 

18  fmancial  assistance,  nor  the  obligation  of  such  funds,  shall 

19  preclude  the  Secretary  from  reapportioning  or  redistributing 

20  the  funds  at  the  end  of  the  grant  period,  or  during  the  grant 

21  period,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  program  is  being 

22  operated  improperly  or  ineffectively,  or  that  the  purposes  of 

23  this  Act  would  Le  better  served  by  apportioning  or  distribute 

24  ing  such  funds  for  other  special  purposes. 
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1  **(2)  programs  to  meet  the  differing  needs  of  var- 

2  ious  geographical  areas,  including  (A)  activities  in  rural 

3  areas  such  as  those  coordinated  with  federally  assisted 

4  efforts  for  improving  transportation  to  provide  easier 

5  access  to  better  jobs,  training  youths  for  expanded  em- 

6  ployment  opportunities  in  economic  development  proj- 

7  ects  and  small  businesses,  and  utilizing  existing  facili- 

8  ties  as  multipurpose  training  and  employment  centers; 

9  and  (B)  activities  in  urban  areas  such  as  those  provid- 

10  Ing  skills  training  to  enable  youths  to  obtain  jobs 

11  paying  adequate  wages  to  meet  the  higher  cost  of 

12  living  in  densely  populated  areas,  and  training  pro- 

13  grams  to  enable  disadvantaged  youths  to  participate  in 

14  employment  initiatives  in  such  areas  as  urban  transpor- 

15  tation  and  community  development  projects; 

16  '*(3)  specific  types  of  work  projects,  such  as  youth 

17  conservation  projects,  and  youth  community  improve- 

18  ment  projects,  including  the  weatherization  of  homes 

19  occupied  by  low-income  families; 

20  *'(4)  special  arrangements  with  various  types  of 

21  sen'ice  deliverers,  such  as  roinmunity-based  organiza- 

22  tions,  community  developineht  corporations,  private 

23  sector  organizations   and  intermediaries,   and  labor 

24  related  organizations; 
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1  **(5)  a  variety  of  mechanisms  and  arrangements  to 

2  facilitate  the  employment  of  youths  through  private 

3  sector  organizations  and  intermediaries;  and 

4  ''(6)  arrangements  with  labor  organizations  to 

5  enable  youths  to  enter  into  apprenticeship  training  as 

6  part  of  the  emplojrment  assistance  provided  under  this 

7  section. 

8  "education  coopeeation  incentive  oeants 

9  "Sec.  423.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  education  co- 

10  operation  mcentive  grants  available  to  prime  sponsors  to 

11  carry  out  programs  developed  on  a  cooperative  basis  with 

12  local  educational  agencies  in  accordance  with  this  section. 

13  "(b)  Funds  available  under  this  section  shall  be  used  to 

14  cover  part  of  the  total  costs  of  wograms  to  be  carried  out 

15  pursuant  to  agreements  with  local  educational  agencies.  Such 

16  funds  may  be  used  to  supplement  resources  made  available 

17  by  the  prime  sponsor  from  funds  under  subpart  1  or  other 

18  provisions  of  this  Act  or  from  other  sources,  which  resources 

19  shall  be  coordinated  with  commensurate  resources  provided 

20  by  the  local  educational  agency,  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring 

21  mtegrated  programs  of  work  experience  and  educational 

22  activities. 

23  "(c)  Education  cooperation  incentive  grants  may  be 

24  used  for  activities  carried  out  under  this  section  or  to  aug- 
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1  ment  activities  under  subpart  1^  including  but  not  limited 

2  to— 

3  "(1)  training  and  employment  activities^  but  such 

4  funds  shall  not  be  used  for  standard  courses  of  instruc- 

5  tion  in  the  secondary  schools  of  any  local  educational 

6  agency  which  would  otherwise  be  provided; 

7  "(2)  programs  carried  out  through  service  deliv- 

8  erers  other  than  local  educational  agencies,  such  as 

9  through  community-based  organizations  and  other  non- 
10  profit  organizations,  and  through  alternative  arrange- 

11  ments,  which  may  include  classroom  training  leading 

12  toward  a  high  school  equivalency  certificate; 

13  "(3)  adult  basic  education  programs  or  programs 

14  carried  out  through  postsecondary  institutions,  but  no 

15  such  program  shall  lead  toward  a  postsecondary  degree 

16  except  where  the  Secretary  may  otherwise  provide; 

17  and 

18  "(4)  occupational  and  career  counseling,  outreach, 

19  occupational  exploration,  and  on-the-job  training. 

'20  "(d)(1)  In  order  to  assist  prime  sponsors  in  planning  pro- 

21  grams,  under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  make  prelimi- 

22  nary  apportionments  of  the  funds  available  for  this  section 

23  among  prime  sponsors  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  in 

24  section  411(b).  Such  preliminary  apportionments  shall  be  an- 
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1  nounced  to  prime  sponsors  and  published  in  tiie  Federal  Keg- 

2  ister  on  a  timely  basis. 

8  Final  apportionments  shall  be  nnide  upon  approval 

4  of  programs  under  this  section  at  the  time  financial  assistance 

5  is  awarded  to  prime  sponsors.  The  Secretary  may  reappor- 
()  tion  funds  which  are  subsequently  determined  not  to  be 

7  needed  during  such  fiscal  year  or  if  the  Secretary  deter- 

8  mines  that  the  program  is  being  operated  impropcjrly  or 

9  ineffectively. 

10  "(e)(1)  In  using  funds  made  available  under  this  section, 

11  prime  sponsors  shall  give  priority  to  programs  designed  to 
\2  encourage  youths  to  remain  in  or  resume  attendance  in  sec- 

13  ondary  school  or  an  educational  program  leading  toward  a 

14  high  school  equivalency  certificate,  including  but  not  limited 
If)  to  the  provision  of  part-time  work  during  the  school  year  and 

16  full-time  work  during  the  summer  months  for  such  youths. 

17  "(2)  In  using  such  portion  of  its  apportionment  under 

18  this  section  as  was  apportioned  in  the  same  manner  as  pro- 

19  vidcd  for  under  section  411(b)(2)(B).  a  prime  sponsor  shall 

20  give  priority  to  providing  financial  support,  together  with 

21  other  funds  which  may  be  made  available  by  the  prime  spon- 

22  sor  under  this  part,  for  work  experience  and  other  training 

23  and  employment  assistance  to  be  provided  for  students  at- 

24  tending  target  schools  designated  under  the  Youth  Education 
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1  and  Training  Act,  consistent  with  tho  agreements  with  local 

2  educational  agencies  required  by  subsection  (0. 

3  **(0  Programs  under  this  section  shall  be  carried  out 

4  pursuant  to  an  agreement,  which  shall  be  reviewed  bv  tho 

5  youth  opportunity  council,  between  the  prime  sponsor  and 

6  local  educational  agency  or  agencies  serving  areas  within  the 

7  prime  sponsor  area.  Each  such  agreement  shall — 


8  "(1)  provide  that  special  efforts  will  be  made  to 

9  provide  work  needed  by  eligible  youths  in  order  to 

10  remain  in  or  return  to  school  or  complete  their 

11  education; 

12  "(2)  assure  that  participating  youths  will  be  pro- 

13  vided  training  or  meaningful  work  experience,  designed 

14  to  improve  their  abilities  to  make  career  decisions  and 

15  to  provide  them  with  basic  work  skills  and  educational 

16  competencies  needed  for  regular  employment; 

17  **(3)  provide  that  job  information,  occupational 

18  counseling,  career  guidance,  and  job  referral  Mnd  plaee- 

19  ment  services  will  be  made  available  to  participating 

20  youths;  and 

21  "(4)  assure  that  work  and  training  will  be  rele- 

22  vant  to  the  educational  and  career  goals  of  participat- 

23  ing  youths  and  will  be  designed  to  lead  to  regular 

24  employment. 
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1  "Subpart  3 — Secretary's  Discretionary  Programs 

2  "DEVELOPMENTAL  AND  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAMS 

3  "Sec.  431.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  either  di- 

4  rectly  or  by  way  of  grant  or  other  agreements,  to  make  ar- 

5  rangements  with  prime  sponsors,  public  agencies,  private  or- 

6  ganizations,  and  Federal  departments  and  agencies,  to  carry 

7  out  innovative,  experimental,  developmental,  and  demonstra- 

8  tion  programs  including  new  and  more  effective  approaches 

9  for  dealing  with  the  employment  problems  of  youths,  and  to 

10  enable  young  men  and  women  who  are  eligible  to  participate 

11  in  programs  under  this  part  to  prepare  for,  enhance  their 

12  prospects  for,  or  secure  employment  in  occupations  through 

13  which  they  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  advance  to  pro- 

14  ductive  working  lives. 

15  "(b)  Such  programs  may  include  cooperative  arrange- 

16  ments  with  educational  agencies,  community-based  organiza- 

17  tions,  community  development  corporations,  private  sector 

18  organizations  and  intermediaries,  labor-related  organizations, 

19  and  nonprofit  organizations  to  provide  special  programs  and 

20  services,  including  large-scale  projects,  for  eligible  youths, 

21  such  as  work  experience  (described  in  section  412(a)(2)),  oc- 

22  cupational  counseling,  and  career  guidance.  Such  programs 

23  may  also  include  making  available  occupational,  educational, 

24  and  training  information  through  career  information  systems. 


'17 
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1  "consultation  by  the  secretaey 

2  "Sec.  432.  In  carrying  out  or  supporting  programs 

3  under  this  subpart^  the  Secretary  shall  consult,  as  appropri- 

4  ate^  with  the  Secretary  of  Education,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 

5  merce,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  the 

6  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  Secretary 

7  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  the  Attorney  Gener- 

8  al,  the  Director  of  the  Community  Services  Administration, 

9  and  the  Director  of  the  ACTION  Agency. 

10  "training,  technical  assistance,  and  knowledge 

11  development  and  dissemination 

12  ''Sec.  433.  The  Secretary  may  use  funds  under  this 

13  subpart  for  activities  involving  staff  training  (including  train- 

14  ing  and  retraining  of  counselors  and  other  youth  program 

15  personnel),  technical  assistance,  and  knowledge  development 

16  and  dissemination.  Such  activities  shall  be  planned  and  ear- 

17  ried  out  in  coordination  with  similar  activities  under  title 

18  m." 

19  SPECIAL  LIMITATIONS  AND  PROVISIONS 

20  Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  441  of  the  Comprehensive  Em- 

21  ployment  and  Training  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

22  "allowances 

23  "Sec.  441.  No  basic  hourly  allowance  shall  be  paid  to 

24  participating  youths  under  the  age  of  18  for  time  spent  in  a 

25  classroom  or  institutional  training  activity,  except  in  special 
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1  circumstances  as  provided  in  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 

2  Such  allowances  may  be  provided  to  participating  youths  age 

3  18  and  older  pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 

4  Allowances  may  be  paid  to  cover  documented  costs  of  pro- 

5  gram  participation  such  as  transportation  for  eligible  youths. 
G  Such  youths  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  prime  sponsor,  re- 

7  ceive  monetary  performance  incentives  as  provided  in  regula- 

8  tions  of  the  Secretary.". 

J)         (b)  Paragraph  (3)(D)  of  section  442  of  such  Act  is 

10  amended  by  deleting  the  words  "subparts  2  and  3"  and  sub- 

1 1  stituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  **this  part.". 

12  (c)  Section  444  of  such  Act  is  amended  by — 

18  (1)  amending  the  heading  to  read  "special  pro- 

14  visions"; 

15  (2)  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as  follows: 

16  *'Sec.  444.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section  121(i),  relating 

17  to  time  limitations  with  respect  to  work  experience,  shall  not 

18  be  applicable,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  programs  meeting  such 
U)  requirements  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  in  regulations. 

20  The  Secretary,  may  provide,  in  such  regulations,  for  appro- 

21  priate  time  limitations  based  on  such  factors  as  the  genuine 

22  need  to  provide  certain  eligible  youths,  or  particular  cate- 
28  gories  of  such  youths,  work  experience  to  enable  them  to 
24  become  equipped  for  the  world  of  work.". 

2.^)  (3)  deleting  subsection  (b);  and 
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(4)  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  subsection  (b), 


2 


and  in  such  subsection  deleting  the  words  ^'subparts  2 


3 


and  3''  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  ''this  part''. 


4 


(d)  Section  445  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  foU 


5  lows: 


6 


ACADEMIC  CREDIT 


7 


Sec.  445.  In  carrying  out  this  part,  appropriate  efforts 


8  shall  be  made  to  encourage  the  granting  by  educational  insti- 

9  tutions  or  agencies  of  academic  credit  to  eligible  youths  who 

10  are  in  classroom  or  institutional  training  activities.  The  Sec- 

11  retary  shall  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of  Education  to 

12  make  suitable  arrangements  with  appropriate  State  and  local 

13  educational  officials  whereby  academic  credit  may  also  be 

14  awarded,  consistent  with  applicable  State  law,  for  competen- 

15  eies  derived  from  work  experience  and  other  appropriate  ac- 

16  tivities  under  this  part.". 

17  (e)  Section  446  of  such  Act  is  deleted,  and  the  existing 

18  section  447  is  redesignated  as  section  446. 

19  (0  Section  483(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 

20  follows: 

21  **Sec.  483.  (a)  In  order  to  receive  financial  assistance 

22  under  this  part,  each  prime  sponsor  shall  include  the  summer 

23  youth  program  component  as  part  of  the  youth  plan  submit- 

24  ted  to  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  section  414  of  this 


25  Act. 
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1  COMMITTEE  ON  VOUTH 

2  Sec.  106.  Section  503  of  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 

3  ment  and  Training  Act  is  amended  by  deleting  the  word 

4  ''and''  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (9);  by  deleting  the  period  at 

5  the  end  of  paragraph  (10)  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  a 

6  semicolon  followed  by  the  word  "and'';  and  by  adding  a  new 

7  paragraph  (11)  to  read  as  follows: 

8  **(11)  establish  a  conunittee  on  youth  to  consider 

9  the  problems  caused  by  youth  unemployment,  make 

10  recommendations  to  enhance  interagency  coordination 

11  of  youth  progrjuns,  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  and 

12  quality  of  training  and  employment  policies  and  pro- 

13  grams  affecting  youths,  for  the  purpose  of  reporting 

14  thereon  to  the  Conunission  on  Employment  Policy, 

15  which  shall  provide  its  advice  thereon  to  the  Secretary 

16  of  Labor,  the  President,  and  the  Congress." 

17  eBpOet 

18  Sec.  107.  (a)  Section  127g)  of  the  Comprehensive  Em- 

19  ployment  and  Training  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

20  "(j)  In  the  annual  report  required  under  subsection  (a), 

21  the  Secretary  shall  report  on  the  programs,  activities,  and 

22  actions  taken  under  title  IV  of  this  Act." 

23  (b)  Section  3(15)(B)  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment 

24  and  Training  Act  is  amended  by  deleting  the  words  "of  sub- 

25  part  3". 
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1  TECHNICAL  AND  CLAEIPYINO  AMENDMENTS 

2  Sec.  108.  The  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 

3  ing  Act  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

4  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  302(c)(1)(A)  is  amended 

5  by  deleting  all  that  appears  after  the  word  "body''  through 

6  the  comnia. 

7  (b)  Section  124(a)  is  amended  by  inserting  the  following 

8  new  paragraph  after  paragraph  (4) — 

;  9  "(5)  Participants  may  be  provided  allowances  for 

10  transportation  and  other  expenses  incurred  in  training 

11  or  emplojnment." 

12  (c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  106(b)  is  amended  to 

13  read  as  follows — 

14  "The  Secretary  shall  conduct  such  investigation  and  make  a 

15  determination  regarding  the  truth  of  the  allegation  not  later 

16  than  120  days  after  receiving  the  complaint/' 

17  (d)  Section  106(d)(2)  is  amended  by  deleting  the  words 

18  "public  service  employment";  by  deleting  the  words  "section 

19  121  (c)(2),  (c)(3y,  (g)(1).  section  122  (c).  (e),  or  section 

20  123(g)"  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  "this  Act";  and  by 

21  deleting  the  words  "such  sections"  both  times  they  appear 

22  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  "this  Act". 

23  (e)  Section  107(a)  is  amended  by  deleting  the  word 

24  "person"  each  of  the  three  times  it  appears  and  substituting 

25  in  lieu  thereof  "party". 
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1  TECHNICAL  CORRECTION 

2  Skc.  109.  Section  508(b)(3)  of  the  Department  of  Kdu- 

3  cation  Organization  Act,  Public  Law  JXI-HH,  is  Jimondcd  by 

4  deleting  the  words  "section  3()2(c)"  and  substituting  in  lieu 

5  thereof  "section  303(c)". 

6  REFERENCES  TO  DEPARTMENT  OK  EDUCATION 

7  Sec  1 10.  (a)  Wherever  the  terms  "Secretary  of  Health, 

8  Education,  and  Welfare*'  or  "Department  of  Health,  Eduea- 

9  tion,  and  Welfare''  appear  in  sections  311(b)»  457(c)  and 

10  462(b)  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act, 

11  they  are  amended  to  read  "Secretary  of  Education'*  or  **De- 

12  partment  of  Education",  respectively. 

13  (b)  Section  305  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 

14  Training  Act  is  amended  by  deleting  the  v^ords  "and  the  Sce- 

15  retary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare'*  and  the  words 

16  "Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare"  where  they 

17  occur,  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof,  respectively,  the 

18  words  "the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  and  the 

19  Secretary  of  Education"  and  "Labor,  Health  and  Human 

20  ServMces,  and  Education". 

21  (c)  Section  505(b)  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  is 

22  amended  by  deleting  the  words  "Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 

23  tion,  and  W^elfare"  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 

24  "Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  and  the  Secretary 

25  of  Education". 


kJO 
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1  TRANSITIONAL  PROVISIONS 

2  Section  111.  (a)  To  the  extent  nece.ssary  to  provide  for 

3  the  orderly  transition  of  youth  training  and  employment  pro- 

4  grams  in  fiscal  year  1981,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  author- 

5  ized  to  provide  financial  assistance  in  the  same  manner  and 

6  under  the  same  conditions  as  provided  under  subparts  2  and 

7  3  of  part  A  and  under  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Comprehcn- 

8  sive  Employment  and  Training  Act,  as  in  effect  prior  to  the 

9  enactment  of  the  Youth  Training  and  Employmewt  Act  of 

10  1980,  from  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  title  IV  of  the 

11  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  as  amended 

12  by  the  Youth  Training  and  Employment  Act  of  1980. 

13  (b)  The  authority  contained  in  this  section  shall  not  be 

14  construed  to  postpone  or  impede,  upon  the  enactment  of  this 

15  Act,  planning  for  and  implementation  of  the  amendments 

16  made  by  this  Act. 

17  (c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  be  effective 

18  on  October  1,  1980,  except  that  sections  108  through  110  of 

19  this  Act  shall  be  effective  upon  enactment  of  this  Act. 

20  TITLE   II-FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE   TO  MEET 

21  BASIC  AND  EMPLOYMENT  SKILLS  NEEDS  OF 

22  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  YOUTH 

2^  findings;  purpose;  short  title 

24        Sec.  201.  (a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that: 
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(U  Mxfh  levelH  of  youth  unenriploymenl  predoini- 
iiaiilly  occur  wnoug  dlaadvantageil  and  nunority  youth, 
particularly  those  who  live  ui  poor  urhaii  and  rural 
aroaa. 

(2)  Kf7  factors  contributing  to  high  rates  of  youth 
unemployment  are  a  lack  of  basic  reading,  writing  and 
computational  akilis,  and  a  lack  of  general  employment 
and  job-aeeking  skills. 

(8)  Secondary  schools  can  play  a  critical  role  in 
efforts  10  improve  youth  employment  through  the  de- 
velopment of  basic  and  employment  skills  by  building 
on  existing  Federal  and  State  assistance  for  special 
educational  services  for  disadvantaged  students,  most 
of  which  is  channeled  to  elementary  school  students, 
(b)  Purpose. — The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  provide 
financial  assistance — 

(1)  to  increase  youth  employability  by  promoting 
mastery  of  basic  and  employment  skills  among  disad- 
vantaged youth  in  grades  7  through  12  through  locally 
developed  school-based  programs; 

(2)  to  target  resources  and  services  on  schools 
with  high  concentrations  of  poor  or  low-achieving  stu- 
dents; and 

(3)  to  promote  a  partnership  among  educators, 
employment  and  training  officers,  and  private  sector 
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1  employers  that  effectively  links  education,  training,  and 

2  work  experiences  for  disadvantaged  youth. 

3  (c)  Short  Title.— This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 

4  'Touth  Education  and  Training  Act". 

5  DURATION  OF  ASSISTANCE 

6  Sec.  202.  During  the  period  beginning  October  1, 

7  1980,  and  ending  September  30,  1984,  the  Secretary  shall, 

8  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  make  pay- 

9  ments  to  State  educational  agencies  for  grants  made  on  the 

10  basis  of  entitlements  created  under  this  title. 

11  Part  A — Programs  Operated  by  Local 

12  Educational  Agencies 

13  basic  grants — eligibility  and  amount 

14  Sec.  205.  (a)  Eligibility  for  Grants.— (1)  S:ibject 

15  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)(3),  each  county  in  a  State 

16  is  entitled  to  a  grant  under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  if — 

17  (A)  the  number  of  children  counted  under  para- 

18  graph  (2)  of  this  subsection  exceeds  five  thousand  and 

19  exceeds  5  percent  of  the  total  number  of  children  aged 

20  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  m  the  county,  or 

21  (B)  the  number  of  children  counted  under  para- 

22  graph  (2)  exceeds  20  percent  of  the  total  number  of 

23  children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  in  the 

24  county. 
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1  (2KA)  The  number  of  children  to  be  counted  for  pur- 

2  poses  of  pivragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  is  the  aggregate 


8  of— 

4 

(i)  the  number  oi  children  aged  five  to  seventeen, 

5 

inclusive,   in   the  county   from   families  below  the 

6 

poverty  level,  as  determined  under  subparagraph  (B); 

7 

(ii)  the  number  of  eiilldren  aged  five  to  seventeen, 

8 

inchisive,  in  the  county  fron^  families  above  the  poverty 

9 

level,  as  determined  under  subparag.aph  (C);  and 

10 

(iii)  the  number  oi  children  aged  fiv   to  seventeen, 

11 

Inclusive,    i  the  county  living  in  institutions  for  ne- 

12 

glected  or  doliiiquent  children  (other  than  such  institu- 

13 

tions  operated  by  the  United  States)  but  not  counted 

14 

pursuant  to  subpart  1  of  part  B  of  this  titk  .or  the  pur- 

15 

poses  of  a  grant  to  a  State  agency,  or  being  supported 

16 

in  foster  homes  with  public  funds,  as  determined  under 

17 

subparagraph  (C). 

18 

(B)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 

19  shall  determine  the  number  of  children  aged  five  to  seven- 

20  teen,  inclusive,  from  families  beiow  the  poverty  level  on  the 

21  basis  of  the  most  recent  decennial  census.  In  making  this 

22  determination,  the  Secretary  shall  utilize  the  criteria  of  pov- 

23  erty  used  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  compiling  the  1970 

24  decennial  census. 
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1  (C)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall 

2  deterinine  the  number  of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  in- 
chisive,  from  families  above  the  poverty  h'vel  on  the  basis  of 

4  the  number  of  such  chihiren  from  families  receiving  an  annual 
f)  income,  in  excess  of  the  current  criteria  of  poverty,  from  pay- 
B  ments  under  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 

7  children  under  a  State  phm  approved  under  Title  IV  of  the 

8  Social  Security  Act;  and  in  making  those  determinations  the 
\)  Secretary  shall  utilize  the  criteria  of  poverty  used  by  the 

10  Hureau  of  the  Census  in  compiling  the  most  recent  decennial 

1 1  cen.sus  for  a  nonfarm  family  of  four  in  such  form  as  those 

12  criteria  have  been  updated  by  increases  in  the  Consumer 

13  Trice  Index,  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the  number  of 

14  such  children  and  the  number  of  ciiildren  of  such  ages  living 
I.l  in  institutions  for  neglected  or  delinquent  children,  or  being 
It)  supported  in  foster  homes  with  public  funds,  on  the  basis  of 

17  the  caseload  data  for  the  month  of  October  of  the  preceding 

18  fiscal  year  (using,  in  the  case  of  children  described  in  the 

19  preceding  .sentence,  the  criteria  of  poverty  and  the  form  of 

20  such  criteria  recjuired  by  that  sentence  which  were  deter- 

21  mined  for  the  calendar  year  precedhig  siicb  month  of  Oeto- 

22  ber)  or.  to  the  extent  that  such  data  are  not  available  to  the 
2:^  Secretary  before  January  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  his 
24  determination  is  made,  then  on  the  basis  of  the  most 
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1  recent  reliable  data  available  to  him  at  the  time  of  the 

2  determination. 

3  (b)  Amount  of  Grant— Puerto  Rico.— The  amount 

4  of  the  grant  to  which  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  is 

5  entitled  under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  an  amount 

6  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  sums  available  for  this  part 

7  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (e)  for  that 

8  year  as  (A)  the  product  of  the  total  number  of  children  in  the 

9  Commonwealth  counted  in  accordance  with  subsection  (a)(2) 

10  multiplied  by  80  percent  of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 

11  in  the  United  States  multiplied  by  the  percentage  described 

12  in  the  following  sentence  bears  to  (B)  the  aggregate  of  the 

13  products  resulting  from  multiplying  the  total  number  of  chil- 

14  dren  in  each  State  counted  in  accordance  with  subsection 

15  (a)(2)  by  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  for  the  State, 

16  except  that  (i)  if  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the 

17  State  is  less  than  80  percent  of  the  average  per  pupil  expend- 

18  iture  in  the  United  States,  the  multiplier  shall  be  80  percent 

19  of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  United  States,  or 

20  (ii)  if  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  for  the  State  is  more 

21  than  120  percent  of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the 

22  United  States,  the  multiplier  shall  be  120  percent  of  the 

23  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  United  States.  The  per- 

24  centage  referred  to  in  clause  (A)  of  the  preceding  sentence  is 

25  the  percentage  that  results  when  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
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1  penditure  of  Puerto  Rico  is  divided  by  the  lowest  average  per 

2  pupil  expenditure  of  any  of  the  50  States. 

3  (c)(1)  Amount  of  Grant— Other  States.— For 

4  each  county  in  a  State  other  than  the  Commonwealth  of 

5  Puerto  Rico  eligible  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  section  for 

6  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  determine  the  product 

7  of— 

8  (A)(i)  two-thirds  of  the  number  of  children  in 

9  excess  of  five  thousand  counted  under  subsection  (a)(2) 

10  or  (ii)  the  number  of  children  counted  under  that  sub- 

11  section  in  excess  of  20  percent  of  the  total  number  of 

12  children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  in  that 

13  county,  whichever  is  greater;  and 

14  (B)  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  State 

15  in  which  the  county  is  located,  except  that  (i)  if  the 

16  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  State  is  less  than 

17  80  percent  of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the 

18  United  States,  the  multiplier  shall  be  80  percent  of  the 

19  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  United  States,  or 

20  (ii)  if  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  for  the  State  is 

21  more  than  120  percent  of  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 

22  penditure  in  the  United  States,  the  multiplier  shall  be 

23  120  percent  of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the 

24  United  States. 
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1  {2)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  and  (4), 

2  the  amount  of  the  grant  to  which  an  eligihh'  county  is  enti- 

3  th'd  under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  he  an  amount 

4  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  sums  available  for  this  part 

5  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (e)  for  that 
i\  year  less  the  amount  paid  to  th(»  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
T  Kico  under  subsection  (h),  as  the  product  (determined  under 
8  paragraph  (1)  for  that  county  for  that  fiscal  year  bears  to  the 
J)  sum  of  those  products  for  all  counties  that  are  eligible  in 

10  accordance  with  subsection  (a)  for  that  year. 

1 1  (3)  In  the  case  of  any  county  that  satisfies  the  eligibility 
rJ  r(*(|uirements  for  receipt  of  a  grant  contained  in  subsection 
i:]  (a),  but  whose  grant,  calculated  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 

14  sions  contained  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  would 

15  amount  to  less  than  $25,000,  the  amount  to  which  that 
1()  county  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  retrive  under  this  sec- 

17  tion  shall  not  be  paid  to  that  county  and  shall  be  retained  by 

18  the  State  educational  agency  and  added  to  the  amount  avail- 
If)  able  to  the  State  educational  agency  for  the  purposes  of 

20  making  payments  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 

21  part  2  of  part  B  of  this  title. 

22  (4)  If  the  aggregate  of  the  grants,  calculated  in  aecord- 
28  ance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2),  to  which  eligible 

24  counties  in  a  State  are  entitled,  amounts  to  less  than  one- 

25  third  of  1  percent  of  the  total  funds  available  under  subsec- 
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1  tion  (e)  for  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year,  then  the  total  pay- 

2  inent  to  the  State  under  subseetion  (d)  shall  be  increased  to 
:l  an  amount  equal  to  that  percentage,  and  the  allocations  of 
4  counties  in  other  States  shall  be  ratably  reduced  to  the  extent 
T)  necessary  to  bring  the  aggregate  of  those  allocations  within 

6  the  limits  of  the  funds  available  under  subseetion  (e).  The 

7  amount  by  which  a  State's  payment  is  increased  under  the 

8  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  retained  by  the  State 
J)  educational  agency  and  added  to  the  amount  available  to  that 

10  agency  for  the  purpose  of  making  payments  in  accordance 

1 1  with  the  provisions  of  subpart  2  of  part  B  of  this  title. 

12  (d)  Pavmknt;  Usk  of  Funds.— (1)  The  Secretary 

13  shall  pay  to  a  State  the  total  amount  to  which  the  counties  in 

14  that  State  are  entitled  under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  v(^ar. 

15  The  State  educational  agency  shall,  pursuant  to  criteria  es- 

16  tablished  by  the  Secretary,  allocate  75  percent  of  each  coun- 

17  ty's  entitlement  among  the  local  educational  agencies  that 

18  are  eligible  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph 

19  (2)  and  whose  school  districts  lie  (in  whole  or  in  part)  within 

20  that  county.  The  allocation  shall  he  based  on  the  distribution 

21  in  those  districts  of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive, 

22  from  low-income  families.  The  remaining  25  percent  of  each 

23  county's  entitlement  shall  he  used  in  accordance  with  the 

24  provisions  of  subpart  3  of  part  B  of  thi.s  title. 
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1  (2)  A  local  educational  agency  is  eligible  to  receive  a 

2  payment  fro'.i  the  county  entitlement  under  paragraph  (1)  if 

3  at  least  two  hundred  of  its  children  aged  5  to  17,  inclusive,  or 

4  at  least  20  percent  of  those  children,  are  from  low-income 

5  families  as  determined  by  the  State  educational  agency.  A 

6  local  educational  agency  may  combine  with  another  local 

7  educational  agency  whose  district  lies  within  the  county  for 

8  the  purpose  of  establishing  eligibility  for  a  payment  under  the 

9  preceding  sentence  and  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  the  ap- 

10  plication  described  in  section  206  and  meeting  the  other  re- 

11  quirements  of  this  part. 

12  (3)  The  amount  paid  to  a  local  educational  agency  under 

13  this  section  shall  be  used  by  that  agency  for  activities  under- 

14  taken  pursuant  to  its  application  submitted  under  section  206 

15  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  other  requirements  of  this  part. 

16  (e)  Availability  of  Funds.— From  the  sums  appro- 

17  priated  for  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year,  other  than  the  sums 

18  set  aside  under  section  258  and  section  259,  87.5  percent 

19  shall  be  available  for  making  payments  in  accordance  with 

20  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

21  LOCAL  PROGRAM  APPLICATION 

22  Sec.  206.  General.— A  local  educational  agency  is 

23  eligible  for  a  grant  under  this  part  for  a  fiscal  year  if  it  has 

24  submitted  an  application  to  the  State  educational  agency.  An 

25  application  shall  be  approved  by  the  State  educational  agency 
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1  upon  its  determination  that  the  application  provides  for  the 

2  use  of  funds  in  a  manner  which  meets  the  requirements  of 

3  this  part  and  is  consistent  with  the  requirements  contained  in 

4  section  436  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  subject 

5  to  such  additional  basic  criteria  as  the  Secretary  may 

6  prescribe. 

7  DEVELOPMENT  OF  INITIAL  SCHOOL  PLANS 

8  Sec.  207.  (a)  General  Purpose.— Notwithstanding 

9  any  other  provision  of  this  part,  a  local  educational  agency 

10  shall  use  funds  it  receives  under  this  part  for  fiscal  year  1981 

11  to  provide  assistance  to  secondary  schools  within  its  district, 

12  selected  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b), 

13  to  develop  three-year  plans  that  meet  the  requirements  of 

14  subsection  (e). 

15  (b)  School  Eligibility.— A  secondary  schi  ol  is  eligi- 

16  ble  to  receive  planning  assistance  under  this  section  only  if— 
^'^  (1)  it  serves  a  large  number  or  percentage  of  chil- 

18  dren  from  low-income  families;  or 

19  (2)  at  least  75  percent  of  its  students  score  below 

20  the  25th  percentile  in  basic  skills  achievement  on  an 

21  objective  test. 

22  The  local  educational  agency  shall  select,  and  make  publicly 

23  available,  the  measures  of  low  income  and  basic  skills 

24  achievement  it  uses  to  identify  the  schools  that  are  eligible  to 

25  receive  assistance  under  this  section. 
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1  (c)    KaNKINCJ    and    Sk1.K(*T1()N    ok    S('1U)-)I.S.— (I) 

2  Kxrcpt  as  provided  in  para^rra|)h  (2),  a  local  (Mlucatioiial 
:\  Hjrt.ncy  shall  rank  all  ol"  its  secondary  schools  Ironi  hi^Micsl  to 

4  lowest  in  concentration  of  students  from  low-income  familif^s. 

5  Notwithstanding^  the  precedin^^  sentence,  the  aj^ency  may 
{\  rank  a  school  that  is  eliphle  under  subsection  (1))(2)  ahead  of 
7  a  school  that  (as  measured  under  that  sul)S(«ction)  has  a  sijr. 
S  uificantly  lower  concentration  of  students  deficient  in  hasic 
\)  skills  achievement.  A  local  educational  agency  may  provide 

10  planninj^  assistance  to  a  secondary  school  that  applies  uiuler 

n  this  section  only  if  it  :ilso  provides  assistance  to  all  other 

12  eligible  secondary  schools  that  apply  and  are  ranked  higher 

13  under  this  subsection.  A  local  educational  agency  may  con- 

14  duct  separate  rankings  for  each  set  of  secondary  schools  with 
If)  coiuparahle  grade  spans,  but  the  total  lunnber  of  eligible 
1«  schools  may  not  exceed  that  produc(»d  under  a  single  ranking. 

17  Except  as  necessary  to  comply  with  the  following  sentence,  a 

18  local  educational  agency  may  not  award  plannii-.g  assistance 

19  under  this  section  to  fewer  than  twice  the  number  of  schools 

20  that  it  expects  to  be  able  to  provide  implementation  assist- 

21  ance  under  section  208.  In  any  local  educational  agency  in 

22  which  there  are  eight  or  more  secondary  schools,  that  agency 

23  shall  award  planning  assistance  to  no  more  than  50  percent 

24  of  the  total  number  of  secondary  schools  that  are  eligible  in 

25  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b). 
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1  (2)  In  the  case  of  any  local  educational  agency  whose 

2  secondary  schools  number  eight  or  more  and  in  which  the 

3  enrollment  of  children  from  low-income  families  is  uniformly 

4  distributed  among  all  secondary  schools,  that  agency  may  re- 

5  quest  the  State  educational  agency  to  approve  an  alternative 

6  proposal  for  distributing  funds  under  this  section  in  lieu  of  the 

7  approach  described  in  paragraph  (1).  The  State  educational 

8  agency  shall  approve  any  proposal  submitted  under  the  pre- 

9  ceding  sentence  if  it  determines  that  the  local  educational 

10  agency's  alternative  would  more  effectively  meet  the  needs  of 

1 1  the  lowest  achieving  students  of  that  agency. 

12  (d)  Amount  of  Planning  Grant. — In  providing  as- 

13  sistance  to  any  secondary  school  under  this  section,  a  local 

14  educational  agency  shall  award  each  school  an  amount  suffi- 

15  cient  to  ensure  the  development  of  a  school  plan  whose  size, 

16  scope  and  quality  are  such  that  it  would  further  the  purposes 

17  of  this  title. 

18  (e)  Plan  Rkquirement.— The  principal  of  a  sccond- 

19  ary  school  that  receives  planning  assistance  under  this  sec- 

20  tion  shall  submit  to  the  local  educational  agency,  within  a 

21  time  established  by  that  agency,  a  three-year  school  plan 

22  whose  submission  has  been  approved  by  the  school  site  coun- 

23  cil  established  in  accordance  with  subsection  (0  and  that  con- 

24  tains  the  following  elomcnt.s: 
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1  (1)  Specific  short-term  and  long-term  goals  for  im- 

2  proving  basic  skills  achievement,  reducing  the  student 

3  iv  .  ..a'  rate,  improving  student  attendance,  improving 

4  emplovment  skills,   strengthening  the  transition  to 

5  wc'  k,  and  eliminating  stereotyping  by  race,  sex,  na- 

6  tional  origin,  or  handicapping  condition. 

7  (2)  Specific  approaches  for  achieving  the  goals  de- 

8  scribed  in  paragraph  (1)  and  means  for  measuring 

9  annual  progress  toward  attainment  of  those  goals. 

10  (3)  Methods  that  ensure  that  students  participate 

11  in  the  program  without  regard  to  race,  sex,  national 

12  origin,  or  handicapping  condition. 

13  (4)  A  staff  development  plan. 

14  (5)  A  school   management  plan,  including  a 

15  budget,  designed  to  employ  the  total  resources  of  the 

16  school  in  meeting  the  goals  described  in  paragraph  (1). 

17  (6)  A  community  outreach  plan,  including  specific 

18  provisions  designed  to  involve  parents  in  the  education 

19  of  their  children. 

20  (7)  Plans  to  collaborate  with  the  prime  sponsor 

21  (as  defined  in  section  260)  and  the  private  sector  in  the 

22  development  of  work  experience  and  cooperative  edu- 

23  cation  programs  for  students  in  grades  10  through  12. 

24  (8)  Procedures  for  developing  for  each  disadvan- 

25  taged  student  in  that  school  a  basic  skills  and  employ- 
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1  ment  record  that  contains  elements  approved  by  the 

2  prime  sponsor  and  the  local  private  industry  council, 

3  established  in  accordance  w-ith  section  704  of  the  Com- 

4  prehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973. 

5  (9)  Approaches  the  school  will  use  to  attract  back 

6  to  school  those  youth  aged  16  through  19  who  left 

7  school  prior  to  earning  a  certificate  of  graduation. 

8  (10)  Flans  to  utilize  anH  coordinate  appropriate 

9  resources  available  through  other  local,  State,  and 
10  Federal  programs  m  the  effort  to  achieve  the  goals  de- 
ll        scribed  in  paragraph  (1). 

12  (11)  Flans  to  provide  support  services,  including 

13  day  care  and  transportation,  when  those  semces  are 

14  essential  to  the  participation  in  the  program  of  disad- 

15  vantaged  students  and  are  not  available  through  other 

16  local.  State,  or  Federal  programs. 

17  (0  School  Site  Council. — Any  school  that  receives 

18  planning  assistance  under  this  section  shall  establish  a  school 

19  site  council  to  assist  the  principal  of  that  school  in  the  devel- 

20  opment  of  a  school  plan  that  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 

21  section  (e).  In  the  event  that  the  school  plan  is  funded  by  the 

22  local  educational  agency  in  accordance  with  section  208,  the 

23  school  site  council  shall  assist  the  principal  in  the  implemen- 

24  tation  of  the  plan,  and  the  attainment  and  evaluation  of  its 

25  goals.  The  council  members  shall  be  selected  in  accordance 
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1  witli  criteria  of  the  vSt'eretarv,  exeept  tliat  tlie  eouiieil  sliall 

2  Iiave  a  sex,  etliiiie,  and  racial  eoinposition  tliat  relleets  that  of 
tlie  seliool's  studenl  popuhuion  and  sliall  liave  representa- 

4  tives  from  each  of  tlie  fi)ll()wiii^  j^roups:  (I)  parents  of  ehil- 
dren  enrolled  at  timt  school;  (2)  teachers  at  tliat  school;  {H) 

i\  local  business;  (4)  orji^anized  labor;  (f))  prime  sponsor:  ((i)  stu- 

7  dents;  and  (7)  coininunity-hased  organizations.  Teachers'  rep- 

5  resentatives  shall  he  selected  hv  their  peers  and  shall  consti- 
1>  tiite  at  least  one-third  of  the  total  ineinhership  of  the  council. 

10  The  principal  shall  serve  a.s  (*liainnan  of  the  council. 

11  {^)  I'SK  OK  I'lanniN(;  Fi'ND.s. — In  addition  to  ex- 
11*  penses  directly  related  to  the  development  of  a  school  plan  in 

accordance*  with  the  re(|uirenients  of  this  section,  a  seeondarv 

14  school  may  u^e  funds  received  under  this  .section  for  expenses 

1")  relating  to  inservice  trainiujii;  designed  to  prepare  school  staff 

H)  for  the  implem(Mitation  of  the  plan. 

17  KKQl'lKKMKNTS  FOK  IMPI.KMKNTATION  OF  SCHOOL 

18  PROdHAMS 

U)  Skc.  1?()8.  (a)  School  iSKLKcn'iON. — A  local  eduea- 

lH)  tional  agency  may  ns(*  funds  received  under  this  part  only  for 

121  programs  tliat  are  designed  to  niO(*t  the  special  needs  of  sec- 

22  ondary  school  students  who  lack  basic  and  employment  skills. 

23  The  local  educational  agency,  in  consultation  with  an  advi- 

24  sory  committee  established  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
2:")  of  section  201),  shall  select  from  among  the  school  phm.s  sub- 
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1  mittcd  under  section  207  those  schools  that  are  to  receive 

2  inipUMuentation  assistance  under  this  section  on  the  basis  of 

3  criteria  csmblishcd  hv  the  local  edncational  agency.  Those 

4  criteria  shall  include  the  following: — 

o  (1)  The  appropriateness  of  the  goals  established 

()  by  the  school  in  its  plan  and  the  means  for  measuring 

7  progress  toward  attainment  of  those  goals. 

8  (2)  The  extent  to  which  the  school  would  meet 
\)  the  needs  of  its  students  to  improve  basic  and  employ- 

10  ment  skills,  provide  inservice  training  th  \t  would  en- 

1 1  hance  the  capability  of  the  entire  school  to  meet  the 

12  instructional  needs  of  its  low  achievin^^  students,  pro- 
lix vide  information  to  students  about  work  opportunities 

14  and  the  relationship  of  the  school  to  the  piivate  sector 

15  and  prime  sponsor,  eliminate  race,  sex,  national  origin 
IB  and  handicap  stereotyping  in  career  information  and 

17  work  experience,  and  provide  for  the  integration  of 

18  work  experiences  with  the  academic  curriculum  in 
U)  order  to  motivate  students  to  achieve  academically  and 

20  to  stay  in  school. 

21  (3)  The  extent  to  which  the  school  involved  par- 

22  cuts,  teachers,  the  private  sector,  prime  sponsors,  and 

23  other  appropriate  segments  of  the  local  community  in 

24  the  developuKMit  of  the  plan  and  the  extent  to  which 
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1  the  plan  calls  for  the  ongoing  involvement  of  these 

2  groups  in  the  implementation  of  the  plan. 

3  (4)  The  quality  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  school 

4  to  determine  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  needs  of  its 

5  students  and  the  "Extent  to  which  the  plan  corr'^sponds 

6  to  those  needs. 

7  (5)  The  extent  tc  which  the  schotl  would  use  and 

8  coordinate  all  available  "^sources,  including  other  Fcd- 

9  eral  and  State  funds,  and  improve  the  use  of  existir.g 

10  resources,  to  achieve  its  goals. 

11  (b)  Funding. — The  local  educational  agency  rhall  de- 

12  termine  the  amount  and  duration  of  assistance  pro^  'ded  to 

13  secondary  schools  under  this  section,  except  that — 

14  (1)  it  shall  provide  assistance,  for  no  fewer  than 

15  three  consecutive  years,  to  each  school  selected  by  it 

16  under  subsection  (a),  so  long  as  the  local  educational 

17  agency  determines  that  the  school  is  making  substan- 

18  tial,  document'^d  progress  toward  .neeting  the  short- 

19  and  long-range  goals  described  in  section  2^7(e)(l); 

20  (2)  each  such  school  is  eligible  to  receive  assist- 
2"  ance  in  amounts  that  will  rnable  it  to  conduct  activities 
22  that  will  have  a  major,  sustained  effect  on  the  achie .  e- 
2*^  ment,  retention,  and  employment  opportunities  of  dis- 
24  advglni  jed  youth; 
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1  (3)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (4),  each 

2  such  school  is  eligible  to  receive  a  minimum  award  not 

3  less  than  the  greater  of  the  following: 

4  (A)  $25,000;  or 

5  (B)  30  percent  of  the  product  of  (A)  the 

6  State  average  per  pupil  expenditure,  multipled  by 

7  (B)  the  total  number  of  children  enrolled  at  that 

8  school  who  are  from  low-income  families,  or  the 

9  total  number  of  children  who  score  below  the 

10  25th  percentile  in  basic  skills  achievement  on  an 

11  objective  test,  whichever  is  greater.  For  purposes 

12  of  identifying  children  to  be  counted  under  this 

13  subparagraph,  the  local  educational  agency  shall 

14  use  the  same  measures  it  used  for  the  purpose  of 

15  identifying  children  to  be  counted  under  section 

16  207(b);  and 

17  (4)  if  the  school  uses  special  State  or  Federal 

18  funds  to  provide  compensatory  education  in  the  basic 

19  skills  to  disadvantaged  children,  the  local  educational 

20  agency  may  take  these  funds  into  consideration  in  de- 

21  termining  the  amount  of  assistance  provided  to  the 

22  school  under  this  section. 

23  (c)  Planning. — During  any  fiscal  year  subsequent  to 


24  fiscal  year  1981,  a  local  educational  agency  may  use  not 

25  more  than  2.5  percent  of  the  funds  available  to  it  under  this 
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1  part  for  that  year  to  assist  .seeoiidarv  schools  to  develop  plans 

2  under  section  207  for  programs  designed  to  improve  the  basic 

3  and  employment  skills  of  disadvantaged  students. 

4  LOCAL  DLSTRICT  ADVLSOKY  COUNCIL 

5  Sec.  209.  P]xcept  as  provided  in  section  417(1))(2)  of  the 

6  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  of  U)73,  as 

7  amended  by  section  1(K5  of  this  Act,  each  local  educational 

8  agency  that  receives  funds  under  this  section  shall  establish 

9  an  advisory  council  to  reconnnend  to  the  agency  .schools  for 

10  assistance  under  section  207  and  section  208,  and  services  to 

11  be  provided  to  nonpublic  school  students  under  seeti^ii  213. 

12  The  council  shall  also  advise  the  local  educational  Lrency 

13  with  respect  to  the  evaluation  of  each  school's  iJn.^icss 

14  toward  achievement  of  . its  goals.  Members  of  the  advisory 

15  body  shall  be  selected  by  the  local  educational  agency  in  ac- 
1(3  cordanee  with  procedures  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  and 
17  shall  be  representative  of — 


18  (1)  parents,  at  least  one  of  whom  is  selected  by 

19  members  of  the  district  advisory  council  established 

20  under  section  125  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 

21  Education  Act  of  1905; 

22  (2)  local  citizens,  including  youth; 

23  (3)  private  industry; 

24  (4)  the  prime  sponsor; 

25  (5)  community-based  organizations; 
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1  (6)  teachers; 

2  (7)  private  schools;  and 

3  (8)  labor  organizations. 

4  The  advisory  body  shall  have  a  sex,  ethnic,  and  racial  compo- 

5  sition  that  corresponds  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  composi- 

6  tion  of  the  population  of  the  area  served  by  the  local  educa- 

7  tional  agency. 

8  FUNDS  ALLOCATION 

9  Skc.  210.  (a)  Maintenance  of  Effort.— A  local 

10  educational  agency  is  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  title 

11  for  any  fiscal  year  only  if  the  State  educational  agency  finds 

12  that  the  combined  fiscal  effort  per  student  or  the  aggregate 

13  expenditures  of  that  agency  and  the  State  with  respect  to  the 

14  provision  of  free  public  education  by  that  agency  for  the  pre- 

15  ceding  fiscal  year  was  not  less  than  the  combined  fiscal  effort 

16  per  student  or  the  aggregate  expenditures  for  that  purpose 

17  for  the  second  preceding  fiscal  year. 

18  (b)  Resource  Equivalency.— (1)  A  local  educational 

19  agency  receiving  funds  under  this  part  shall  ensure  that  the 

20  regular  funds  from  non-Federal  sources  for  schools  receiving 

21  funds  under  this  part  be  substantially  equivalent,  in  the  ag- 

22  gregatc.  to  the  funds  provided  similar  schools  not  funded 

23  under  this  part. 

24  (2)  A  local  educational  agency  receiving  funds  under 

25  this  part  must  ensure  that  these  funds  increase  the  level  of 
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1  resources  available  to  schools  receiving  funds  under  this  part 

2  and  that  Federal,  State,  and  local  suppliemental  funds  be 

3  equitably  distributed,  in  the  aggregate,  to  schools  receiving 

4  funds  under  this  title  in  comparison  with  similar  schools  not 

5  receiving  funds  under  this  title. 

6  COMPLAINT  RESOLUTION 

7  Sec.  211.  A  local  educational  agency  that  receives  as- 

8  sistance  under  this  part  shall  develop  and  implement,  in  ac- 

9  cordance  with  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  written 

10  procedures  for  the  resolution  of  compliants  made  to  that 

11  agency  by  advisory  councils,  parents,  teachers,  or  other  con- 

12  cemed  organizations  or  individuals  concerning  violations  of 

13  this  title,  or  of  applicable  provisions  of  the  General  Education 

14  Provisions  Act  in  connection  with  programs  under  this  title. 

15  The  procedures  shall — 


16 

(1)  provide  specific  time  limits  for  investigation 

17 

and  resolution  of  complaints,  which  shall  not  exceed 

18 

thirty  days  unless  a  longer  period  of  time  is  provided 

19 

by  the  State  educational  agency  due  to  exceptional  cir- 

20 

cumstances  in  accordance  with  criteria  prescribed  by 

21 

the  Secretary; 

22 

(2)  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  complainant  or 

23 

the  complainant's  representative,  or  both,  to  present 

24 

evidence,  including  an  opportunity  to  question  parties 

25 

involved; 
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1  (3)  provide  the  right  to  appeal  the  final  resolution 

2  of  the  local  educational  agency  to  the  State  educational 

3  agency  within  thirty  days  after  receipt  of  the  written 

4  decision;  and 

5  (4)  provide  for  the  dissemination  of  information 

6  concerning  these  procedures  to  interested  parties,  in- 

7  eluding  all  district  and  school  advisory  councils. 

8  REPORTS 

9  Sec.  212.  The  reports  which  a  local  educational  agency 

10  is  required  by  section  436(b)(4)  of  the  General  Education 

1 1  Provisions  Act  to  make  to  appropriate  State  agencies  and  the 

12  Secretary  shall  be  made  no  less  frequently  than  annually  and 

13  shall  include  a  detailed  description  of  the  progress  made  by 

14  each  school  assisted  under  this  part  to  meet  its  objectives. 

15  This  description  shall  include  the  specific  performance  crite- 

16  ria  used  by  each  school  to  measure  progress. 

17  PARTICIPATION  OF  CHILDREN  ENROLLED  IN  PRIVATE 

18  SCHOOLS 

19  Sec.  213.  General  Requirements. — (a)(1)  ^^om 

20  the  funds  available  to  a  local  educational  agency  under  this 

21  pf,.rt  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  agency  shall  set  aside  ph  amount 

22  which  bears  the  same  ra!;o  to  the  total  funds  available  as  the 
j3  number  of  children  in  that  district  who  are  described  in  sec- 

24  tion  205(a)(2)  and  who  are  enrolled  in  nonpublic  secondary 

25  schools  bears  to  the  total  number  of  children  enrolled  in  see- 
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1  ondary  schools  in  that  district  who  aro  des(Tibed  in  section 

2  20r>(a)(2).  The  local  educational  agency  shall  use  the  funds  so 

3  set  aside  to  arrange,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  Consti- 

4  tution  of  the  United  States  and  local,  State,  and  Federal  law, 
r>  for  the  provision  of  special  services  to  disadvantaged  students 
B  who  are  enrolled  in  nonpublic  secondary  schools  within  its 

7  district  on  a  basis  comparable  to  those  provided  to  similar 

8  students  enrolled  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  local  cduca- 

9  tioiial  agency.  In  arranging  for  the  provision  of  special  serv- 

10  ices  under  this  section,  a  local  educational  agency  shall  give 

11  priority  to  students  enrolled  in  schools  with  high  conccntra- 

12  tions  of  students  who  are  from  low  income  families  or  who 

13  demonstrate  limited  academic  achievement. 

14  (2)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  a 

15  local  educational  agency  may  (A)  provide  services  to  the  stu- 

16  dents  enrolled  in  nonpublic  secondary  schools  that  do  not  dis- 

17  criminate  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin  or  (B) 

18  make  payments  to  a  nonpublic  secondary  school  that  does  not 

19  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin  so 

20  that  it  may  arrange  for  those  services,  except  that  a  local 

21  educational  agency  may  make  payments  under  clause  (B) 

22  only  to  a  school  that  is  not  devoted  to  religious  ends  or  uses. 

23  Any  nonpublic  school  that  receives  payments  under  clause 

24  (B)  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  requirements  under  this  part 
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1  applicable  to  a  local  educational  agency  other  than  sections 

2  210(b)  and  (c). 

3  (b)  Bypass  Provision.— (1)  If  the  Secretary  deter- 

4  mines  that  a  local  educational  agency  (A)  is  prohibited  or 

5  substantially  impeded  by  State  or  local  law  or  policy  from 

6  providing  special  services  to  students  enrolled  in  nonpublic 

7  schools  as  required  by  subsection  (a),  or  (B)  has  substantially 

8  failed  to  arrange  for  the  provision  of  services  to  those  chil- 

9  dren  on  a  comparable  basis  as  required  by  that  subsection, 

10  the  Secretary  shall  waive  that  requirement  and  arrange  for 

1 1  the  provision  of  services  to  those  children  through  arrange- 

12  ments  which  shall  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  subsec- 

13  lion  (a). 

14  (2)(A)  When  the  Secretary  arranges  for  services  pursu- 

15  ant  to  this  subsection,  he  shall,  after  consultation  with  the 

16  appropriate  public  and  private  school  officials,  pay  to  the  pro- 

17  vidcr  the  cost  of  those  services,  including  the  administrative 

18  cost  of  arranging  for  those  services,  from  the  appropriate  al- 

19  locations  under  this  part. 

20  (B)  Pending  final  resolution  of  any  investigation  or  com- 

21  plaint  that  could  result  in  a  determination  under  this  subsec- 

22  tion.  the  Secretary  may  withhold  from  the  appropriate  alloca- 

23  tions  the  amount  he  estimates  would  be  necessary  to  pay  the 

24  cost  of  those  services. 
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1  (C)  Any  determination  by  the  Secretary  under  this  sec- 

2  tion  shall  continue  in  effect  until  the  Secretary  determines 

3  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  failure  or  inability  on  the 

4  part  of  the  local  educational  agency  to  meet  the  requirements 

5  of  subsection  (a). 

6  (3)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  not  take  any  final  action 

7  under  this  subsection  until  the  State  educational  agency  and 

8  local  educational  agency  affected  by  that  action  have  had  an 

9  opportunity,  during  a  period  of  at  least  forty-five  days  after 

10  receiving  written  notice  thereof,  to  submit  written  objections 

11  and  to  appear  before  the  Secretary  or  his  designee  to  show 

12  cause  why  the  action  should  not  be  taken. 

13  (B)  If  a  State  or  local  educational  agency  is  dissatisfied 

14  with  the  Secretary's  final  action  after  a  proceeding  under 

15  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph,  it  may  within  sixty  days 

16  after  notice  of  such  action,  file  with  the  United  States  court 

17  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  that  State  is  located  a 

18  petition  for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall 

19  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Sec- 

20  retary.  The  Secretary  thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court  the 

21  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based  his  action,  as 

22  provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

23  (C)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary,  if  supported  by 

24  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for 

25  good  cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secretary  to 
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1  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Secretary  may  thereupon 

2  make  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his 

3  previous  action,  and  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the 

4  further  proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact 

5  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  if  supported  by  substantial 

6  evidence. 

7  (D)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  petition  under  subparagraph  (B), 

8  the  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action  of  the 

9  Secretary  or  to  set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  judg- 

10  ment  of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 

11  Court  of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as 

12  provided  in  section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

13  Part  B— Programs  Operated  by  State  Agencies 

14  Subpart  1 — Programs  for  Special  Populations 

15  ELIGIBILITY  AND  AMOUNT 

16  Sec.  221.  (a)  Entitlement. — A  State  educational 

17  agency  or  a  combination  of  such  agencies,  upon  application 

18  for  a  fiscal  year,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  grant  under  this  sub- 

19  part  for  that  year,  to  establish  or  improve,  either  directly  or 

20  through  local  educational  agencies  or  other  State  agencies, 

21  programs  for  migratory  children  of  migratory  agricultural 

22  workers  or  of  migratory  fishermen  and  programs  for  children 

23  in  institutions  for  neglected  or  delinquent  children  or  in  adult 

24  correctional  institutions  which  meet  the  requirements  of  sec- 

25  tion222. 
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1  (b)  Amount  of  Grant.— (1)  For  each  State  eligible  to 

2  receive  a  grant  under  this  subpart  for  any  fiscal  year,  the 

3  Secretary  shall  determine  the  product  of— 

4  (A)  the  number  of  children  in  the  State  who  are 

5  counted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph 

6  (3);  and 

7  (B)  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the 

8  State,  except  that  (i)  if  the  average  per  pupil  expendi- 

9  ture  in  the  State  is  less  than  80  percent  of  the  average 

10  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  United  States,,  the  multi- 

11  plier  shall  be  80  percent  of  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 

12  penditure  in  the  United  States,  or  (ii)  if  the  average 

13  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  State  is  more  than  120 

14  percent  of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the 

15  United  States,  the  multiplier  shall  be  120  percent  of 

16  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  United  States. 

17  (2)  The  amoimt  of  the  grant  to  a  State  under  this  sub- 

18  part  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  an  amount  which  bears  the 

19  same  ratio  to  the  total  funds  available  for  this  subpart  for  that 

20  year  as  the  product  determined  under  paragraph  (1)  for  that 

21  State  for  that  fiscal  year  bears  to  the  sum  of  the  products  for 

22  all  States  that  are  eligible  for  a  grant  under  this  subpart  for 

23  that  fiscal  year. 

24  (3)  The  number  of  children  to  be  counted  for  purposes  of 

25  paragraph  (1)  is  the  aggregate  of— 
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1  (A)  the  estimated  number  of  migratorv  children  of 

'2         migratory  agricultural  workers  or  of  migratory  fisher- 

3  men  who  are  aged  five  to  sevcuteen,  inclusive,  and 

4  who  reside  in  the  State  full  time; 

5  (B)  the  full-time  equivalent  of  the  estimated 
G         number  of  such  migratory  children  who  are  aged  five 

7  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  and  who  reside  in  the  State 

8  part  time,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary;  and 

1)  (C)  the  number  of  neglected  or  delinquent  children 

10  in  average  daily  attendance,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 

11  retarv,  at  schools  for  those  children  operated  or  sup- 

12  ported  by  a  State  agency,  including  schools  providing 

13  education  for  those  children  under  contract  or  other  ar- 

14  rangement  with  the  State  agency. 

If)         (c)  Availability  of  Funds. — From  the  sums  appro- 

IG  priatt-d  for  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year,  other  than  sums  set 

17  aside  under  section  258  and  section  259,  2.5  percent  shall  be 

18  available  for  the  purpose  of  making  payments  in  accordance 
U)  with  the  provisions  of  this  subpart. 

20  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

21  Sec.  222.  (a)  Requirements  for  Approval  of  Ap- 

22  PLICATION. — The  Secretary  may  approve  an  application 

23  submitted  under  section  221  only  upon  his  determination  that 

24  payments  will  be  used  for  programs  at  the  secondary  school 

25  level— 
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(1)(A)  which  are  designed  to  improve  the  basic 
and  employment  skills  of  migratory  children  of  migra- 
tory agricultural  workers  or  of  migratory  fishermen, 
and  to  coordinate  those  programs  with  similar  pro- 
grams in  other  States,  including  the  transmittal  of  per- 
tinent information  with  respect  to  school  records  of 
those  children; 

(B)  that  in  planning  and  carrying  out  programs 
there  has  been  and  will  be  appropriate  coordination 
with  Slate  employment  and  training  programs,  and 
programs  administered  under  section  303  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973; 

(C)  that  the  programs  will  be  administered  and 
carried  out  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  basic  ob- 
jectives of  part  A  of  this  title;  and 

(2)  which  are  designed  to  improve  the  basic  and 
employment  skills  of  youth  in  institutions  for  neglected 
or  delinquent  children  or  in  adult  correctional  institu- 
tions. These  programs  shall  be  designed  to  support 
educational  services  supplemental  to  the  basic  educa- 
tion of  those  children  that  must  be  provided  by  the 
State,  and  shall  be  administered  and  carried  out  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  part  A  of  this  title, 
(b)  Bypass  Provision.— If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  State  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  conduct  educational 
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1  programs  for  migratory  children  of  migratory  agricultural 

2  workers  or  of  migratory  fishermen,  or  that  it  would  result  i^ 

3  more  efficient  and  economic  administration,  or  that  it  would 

4  add  substantially  to  the  welfare  or  educational  attainment  of 

5  such  children,  he  may  make  special  arrangements  with  other 

6  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  to  carry  out  the  purposes 

7  of  this  section  in  one  or  more  States,  and  for  this  purpose  he 

8  may  use  all  or  part  of  the  total  of  grants  available  for  any 

9  such  State  under  this  section. 

10  Subpart  2 — State  Supplemental  Programs 

1  1  ELIGIBILITY  AND  AMOUNT 

Sec.  231.  (a)  Entitlement.— A  State  educational 

3  agency,  upon  its  application  for  a  fiscal  year,  shall  be  entitled 

14  to  receive  a  grant  for  that  year  under  this  subpart  to  establish 

15  or  improve,  through  local  educational  agencies,  programs  de- 
IB  signed  to  improve  the  basic  and  employment  skills  of  disad- 

17  vantaged  secondary  school  students. 

18  (b)  Amount  of  Grant. — (l)  For  each  State  eligible  to 
If)  receive  a  grant  under  this  subpart  for  any  fiscal  year,  the 

20  Secretary  shall  determine  the  product  of — 

21  (A)  the  number  of  children  in  the  State  who  are 

22  counted  in  accordance  with  section  205(a)(2);  and 

23  (B)  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the 

24  State,  e.xcept  that  (i)  if  the  average  per  pupil  expendi- 

25  ture  in  the  State  is  less  than  80  percent  of  the  average 
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1  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  United  States,  the  multi- 

2  plirr  shall  be  80  percent  of  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 

3  penditure  in  tlie  United  States,  or  (ii)  if  the  average 

4  per  pupil  expenditure  in  tlie  State  is  more  than  120 
f)  percent  of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the 
(5  Ignited  States,  the  multiplier  shall  be  V20  percent  of 
7  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  United  States. 
H  (2)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  241,  the  amount 
i)  of  the  grant  which  shall  be  made  available  to  a  State  under 

10  this  subpart  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  an  amount  which 

1 1  l)ears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  funds  available  for  this  sub- 

12  part  as  the  product  determined  under  paragraph  (1)  for  that 
18  State  for  that  fiscal  year  bears  to  the  sum  of- the  products  for 

14  all  States  that  are  eligible  for  a  grant  under  this  subpart  for 

15  that  fiscal  year. 

1(5         (c)  Availability  ok  Funds.— From  the  sums  appro- 

17  priated  for  this  title  for  any  fi.scal  year,  other  than  sums  set 

18  aside  under  section  2r)8  and  section  259,  10  percent  shall  be 
H)  available  for  the  purpose  of  making  payments  in  accordance 

20  with  the  provisions  of  this  sul)part. 

21  PKOOKAM  RKQUIKKMKNTS 

22  Skc.  282.  The  Secretary  may  approve  an  application 
28  submitted  under  section  281  only  upon  his  determination 
2^  that— 
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1  (1)  payments  will  be  used  for  planning  and  imple- 

2  menting  programs  that  are  designed  to  improve  the 

3  basic  and  employment  skills  of  disadvantaged  students; 

4  (2)  programs  will  be  conducted  at  secondary 

5  schools  (regardless  of"  whether  they  are  within  local 

6  educational   agencies   eligible   to   receive  assistance 

7  under  part  A  of  this  title)  that  meet  the  eligibility  re- 

8  quirements  contained  in  soctitn  207(b); 

9  (3)  the  State  will  admiiiistcr  the  programs  under 

10  this  subpart  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  basic  ob- 

11  jectives  of  and  procedures  contained  in  part  A; 

12  (4)  the  State  will  establish  an  advisoi;  body  in  ac- 

13  cordance  with  section  233. 

14  ADVISORY  COUNCll, 

15  Sec.  233.  To  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  sub- 

16  part,  a  State  shall  establish  an  advisory  council  whose  func- 

17  tion  shall  be  to  advise  the  State  educational  agency  in  the 

18  selection  of  schools  to  be  assisted  under  section  231.  The 

19  Governor  of  the  State  and  the  State  educational  agency  shall 

20  designate  equal  numbers  of  members  of  the  council.  The 

21  Gov  ernor  and  the  Sate  educational  agency  shall  select  two- 

22  thirds  of  the  members  of  the  council  from  among  the  individ- 

23  uals  who  serve  as  nKMnbers  of  the  following  groups: 
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1  (1)  The  State  employment  and  training  council, 

2  established  in  accordance  with  section  110  of  the  Com- 

3  prehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973;  and 

4  (2)  The  State  advisory  council  for  vocational  edu- 

5  cation,  established  in  accordance  with  section  105  of 

6  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 

7  Subpart  3 — Vocational  Education  Program 

8  PAYMENTS  TO  STATE 

9  Sec.  241.  (a)  General— The  Secretary  shall  pay, 


10  from  the  amount  available  to  each  State  for  grants  under  this 

11  title,  an  amount  equal  to  25  percent  of  the  total  funds  to 

12  which  the  State  is  entitled  under  part  A,  subpart  2  of  this 

13  part  and  section  256  to  the  sole  State  agency  for  vocational 

14  education  for  the  purpose  of  planning  and  implementing, 

15  through  local  education  agencies,  progranis  to  improve  the 

16  basic  skills,  employment  skills  and  special  occupational  skills 


17  of  disadvantaged  in-school  and  out-of-school  youth  that  are 

18  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  this  subpart. 

19  (b)  Special  Definitions.— For  the  purposes  of  this 

20  subpart — 

21  (1)  "in-school  youth''  means  students  enrolled  in 

22  grades  10  through  12;  and 

23  (2)  "out-of-school  youth"  means  youth  aged  16 

24  through  19  who  left  school  prior  to  earning  a  certifi- 
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1  cate  of  graduation  and  who  are  eligible  for  services 

2  under  title  I  of  this  Act. 

3  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

4  Sec.  242.  The  Secretary  may  make  the  payments  au- 

5  thorized  by  section  241  only  upon  his  determination  that — 

6  (1)  the  funds  attributable  to  part  A,  subpart  2  of 

7  this  part,  and  section  256  will  be  used  in  a  manner 

8  consistent  with  the  objectives  and  pursuant  to  the 

9  requirements  contained  in  each  of  those  authorities, 

10  respectively; 

1 1  (2)  the  sole  State  agency  for  vocational  education 

12  will  use  the  funds  attributable  to  part  A  to  provide  as- 

13  sistance  to  counties  in  amounts  that,  in  the  aggregate, 

14  equal  that  portion  of  the  county's  entitlement  under 

15  part  A  that  is  made  available  to  the  sole  State  agency 

16  under  this  subpart; 

1'^  (3)  the  sole  State  agency  for  vocational  education 

18  will  approve  the  percentage  of  assistance  provided  to 

19  each  local  educational  agency  under  this  subpart  that 

20  may  be  used  for  programs  designed  to  ser  e  out-of- 

21  school  youth,  except  that  any  percentage  may  not  be 

22  less  than  15  percent  and  may  not  be  more  than  30 

23  percent  unless  the  sole  State  agency  determines  that  a 

24  higher  percentage  is  warranted  by  special  circum- 

25  stances  in  that  district; 
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1  (4)  in  any  State  in  \vhi(  h  I  he  .  oU    '  latc  a^^cncy 

1>  Inr  vocational  education  is  uui  the  State  i  diicational 

'A  a^MMicv,  the  sole  State  a^^'ncy  v  5ll  not  provide  assist- 

4  ance  pursuant  to  an  application  suhnutted  in  acvord- 

f)  anee  with  section  L'4.'?  unless  it  has  heen  approved  hy 

(i  the  State  educational  agency;  and 

7  (5)  Innds  will  he  used  to  assist  pro^^rams  designed 

8  to  improve  special  occupational  skills  only  if  the  |)roj- 
U  ec:s  provide  training  in  occupation  skills  areas  for 

10  which  there  is  a  clear  and  documented  local  nec^d.  A 

1 1  locjil  educational  agency  may  document  local  need  hy 
IL*  means  of  a  written  agreement  with  the  local  private  in- 

1. *^  dustrv  council  estahlislied  in  accordance  with  section 
14  704  of  the  ('om|)reheasive  Employment  and  Training 
If)  Act  of  1S)7.S  that  j'ckuowledges  that  the  need  exists 
\{\  jind  that  the  local  husiness  and  industrial  community  is 

17  committed  to  placing  successful  graduates  of  the  |)ro- 

18  gram  i::  jobs,  including  the  placement  of  graduates  in 
IS)  johs  nontraditional  for  their  sex. 

L>0  LOCAL  A(;KNCy  AIM>l>I('ATl()N 

21  S:':c.  24:5.  (a)  A  local  educational  agency  is  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  subpart  for  a  fiscal  yoar  only  if  it  has 

2:1  submitted  to  the  sole  State  agency  for  vocational  education 

'2  .  an  .ipplication  describing  the  programs  to  be  conducted,  for  a 

2. -)  Period  of  three  fiscal  years  that  includes  that  fiscal  year,  with 
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1  assistance  provided  under  this  subpart.  The  a|)plirution  must 
12   be  signed  bv  the  local  princ  sp  wisor  in  .inv  instance  in  which 
the  prime  sponsor  would  jniiiily  fund  the  activities  described 

4  in  the  application,  and  bv  the  local  district  for  vocational  edu- 

5  cation  in  any  area  in  which  that  agency  is  distinct  from  the 
B  local  educational  agency.  The  application  may  be  amended  at 

7  any  time  to  describe  changt  s  in  or  additions  to  the  activities 

8  originally  set  forth  in  th.:  application.  An  application  or 

9  amendment  thereto  sh.zll  he  approved  by  the  sole  State 

10  agency  and  the  State  educational  agency,  in  States  where 

11  those  two  agencies  are  distinct,  upon  their  determination  that 
\2  the  application  meets  the  specific  requirements  of  subsection 

13  (b)  of  this  secti'^  i  and  ^irovides  for  the  use  of  funds  in  a 

14  manner  which  meets  th('  'eqnirements  of  this  subpart,  part  A, 

15  tne  OenerL.1  Education  IVovisions  Act,  and  such  basic  crite- 
IH  ria  as  ihv  Secretary  nay  prescribe. 

17  (b/  Each  application  submitted  by  a  local  educational 

18  agei.cy  un-ier  ih    section  shall  contain— 

(1)  assurances  that  funds  attributable  to  part  A 
1^0  w)r  my  fisc-il  year  will  be  used  only  to  assist  programs 

:21  conducted  at  secondary  schools  that  have  submitted  a 

JL'  oiisolidatrd  plan  for  funding  under  part  A  and  this 

'-'3  subpart  and  are  selected  to  receive  assistance  under 

-4  n;^rt  A  or  that  year; 
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1  (2)  assurances  that,  in  any  case  where  the  local 

2  educational  agency  is  not  the  local  district  for  voca- 
ls        tional  education,  that  both  agencies  have  agreed  upon 

4  a  single  set  of  criteria  for  use  in  determining  school  eli- 

5  gibility  under  section  207(b)  and  under  this  subpart; 

6  (3)  a  description  of  how  the  local  educational 

7  agency  will  determine  the  allocation  of  funds  between 

8  programs  designed  to  serve  in-school  and  out-of-school 

9  youth;  and 

10  (4)  assurances  that  programs  designed  to  serve 

11  out-of-school  youth  wnll  be  operated  in  close  coopera- 

12  tion  with  the  local  prime  sponsor  and  private  business. 

13  Part  C — General  Provisions 

14  APPLICABILITY  OF  GENERAL  EDUCATION  PROVISIONS  ACT 

15  Sec.  251.  In  addition  to  other  requirements  contained 

16  in  this  title  and  except  as  provided  in  the  next  sentence,  the 

17  requirements  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act  that 

18  relate  to  local.  State,  and  Federal  administration  of  applica- 

19  ble  programs  applies  to  the  programs  assisted  under  this  title. 

20  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  provisions  of  section  434(a) 

21  of  that  Act,  relating  to  submission  of  a  State  monitoring  plan, 

22  are  deemed  mandatory  upon  the  Secretary,  and  the  provi- 

23  sions  of  section  434(b)  of  that  Act,  relating  to  enforcement  of 

24  Federal  requirements,  are  deemed  mandatory  upon  the 

25  States. 
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1  COORDINATION,  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  AND 

2  DISSEMINATION  OF  INFORMATION 

3  Sec.  252.  Each  State  educational  agency  shall  carry 

4  out  a  comprehensive  program  to  coordinate  activities  assisted 

5  under  this  title  with  employment  and  training  activities  and 

6  other  relevant  activities  conducted  in  the  State,  and  to  pro- 

7  vide  technical  assistance  to  local  educational  agencies  and 

8  State  agencies  with  respect  to  the  use  of  funds  received 

9  under  this  title.  The  program  shall  include  technical  assist- 
tU  ance  for  management  procedures,  for  planning,  development, 
H  implementation,  and  evaluation  of  school  programs,  and  for 

12  preparation  of  applications.  Each  State  educational  agency 

13  shall  also  adopt  procedures  for  disseminating  to  local  educa- 

14  tional  agencies  and  State  agencies  (1)  significant  and  relevant 

15  information  derived  from  educational  research,  (2)  informa- 

16  tion  about  successful  education  projects  designed  to  improve 

17  basic  and  employment  skills,  and  (3)  such  other  information 

18  as  will  assist  local  educational  agencies  and  State  agencies  in 

19  planning,  developing,  implementing,  and  evaluating  programs 

20  assisted  under  this  title. 

21  STATE  MONITORING  AND  ENFORCEMENT  PLANS 

22  Sec.  253.  Each  State  educational  agency  participating 

23  in  programs  under  this  title  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary,  in 

24  such  detail  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  a  monitoring  and 

25  enforcement  plan  that  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
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1  434(a)  of  the  (uMicrul  Education  Provisions  Act  and  also 

2  includes — 

:i  (1)  a  description  of  the  means  bv  which  the  State 

4  educational  aj^^ency  detennines  the  coini)liance  hy  local 

5  educational  aj^^encies  with  the  requirements  of  section 

6  213  relating  to  the  provision  of  comparable  services  to 

7  students  enrolled  in  nonpublic  schools; 

S  (2)  a  description  of  the  key  aspects  of  a  program 

J)         that  the  State  will  monitor  at  each  site;  and 
10  (:])  a  description  of  the  relationship  between  the 

respective  responsibilities  under  this  title  of  the  State 

12  educational  agency  and  the  sole  State  agency  for  voca- 

13  tional  education,  in  those  States  where  those  agencies 

14  are  separate  entities. 

15  COMPLAINT  RKSOLUTION  BY  THB  STATE  EDUCATIONAL 
1^  AGKNCY 

17  Sec.  254.  Each  State  educational  agency  shall  adopt 

18  written  procedures  for  receiving  complaints,  and  reviewing 
U)  appeals  from  decisions  of  loc.l  educational  agencies  with  re- 

20  spect  to  complaints,  concerning  violations  of  this  title  or  ap- 

21  plicable  provisions  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act 

22  in  connection  with  the  programs  assisted  under  this  title,  and 

23  for  conducting  those  onsite  investigations  relating  to  com- 

24  plaints  that  the  State  educational  agency  deems  necessary. 

25  These  procedures  shall  include — 
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1  (1)  time  limits  for  resolving  the  roniplaiiit  or  com- 

2  plctiiig  the  review  and,  if  necessary,  the  independent 

3  onsite  investigation,  which  shall  not  exceed  sixty  dav.s 

4  unless  exceptional  circumstances  are  found  by  the 

5  8tate  educational  agency  to  exist; 

6  (2)  an  opportunity  for  the  complainant  or  the  eom- 

7  phiinant's  representative,  or  both,  and  the  local  eduea- 

8  tional  agency  involved  to  present  evidence,  including 
i)  the  opportunity  to  question  parties  to  the  dispute  and 

10  any  of  their  witnesses; 

1 1  0^)  the  right  to  appeal  the  final  resolution  of  the 

12  State  educational  agency  to  the  Secretary  within  thirty 
18  days  after  receipt  of  the  written  decision;  and 

14  (4)  dissemination,  free  of  charge,  of  information 

15  concerning  these  procedures  to  interested  parties  in- 

16  eluding  all  district  and  school  advisory  councils. 

17  COMPLIANCE  AGREEMENTS 

18  Sec.  255.  A  State  educational  agency  may  suspend  any 


19  withholding  action  relating  to  application  approval  or  pay- 

20  ment  of  funds  undertaken  pursuant  to  section  4S4(b)  of  the 

21  General  Education  Provisions  Act  while  there  is  in  effect  a 

22  compliance  agreement  with  the  local  educational  agency  or 

23  State  agency  under  this  section.  The  agreement  shall  be 

24  deemed  to  be  in  effect  for  the  period  specified  therein,  except 

25  that  if  the  local  educational  agency  or  State  agency  fails  to 
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1  comply  with  the  terms  agreed  to,  the  agreement  shall  no 

2  longer  be  in  effect.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  th(  ^orm 
8  "compliance  agreement''  means  an  agreement  which— 

4  (1)  sets  forth  the  terms  and  conditions  to  which 

f)         the  local  educational  agency  or  State  agency  has 

6  agreed  in  order  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this 

7  title  or  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act  and  reg- 

8  ulations  promulgated  thereunder,  and  with  the  applica- 

9  hie  rules,  regulations,  procedures,  guidelines,  criteria  or 

10  other  requirements  adopted  by  the  State  educational 

1 1  agency; 

12  (2)  addresses  all  the  matters  that  formed  the  basis 

13  for  the  initiation  of  the  withholding  action  by  the  State 

14  .educational  agency;  and 

15  (3)  may  consist  of  a  series  of  agreements  that  in 

16  the  aggregate  dispose  of  all  such  matters. 

17  Within  fifteen  days  after  the  execution  of  any  compliance 

18  agreement,  the  State  educational  agency  shall  send  a  copy 

19  thereof  to  the  district  advisory  council  affected,  and  to  each 

20  organization  or  person  who  filed  a  complaint  with  respect  to 

21  any  failure  to  comply  that  is  covered  by  that  agreement. 

22  PAYMENTS  FOR  STATli.  ADMINISTRATION 

23  Sec.  256.  From  the  amounts  allocated  to  States  under 

24  this  title,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay  to  each  State 

25  amounts  equal  to  the  amounts  expended  by  it  for  the  proper 
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1  and  efficient  performance  of  its  duties  under  this  title,  except 

2  that  the  total  of  those  pajnments  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  not 

3  exceed  1.5  percent  of  the  amount  allocated  to  the  State  and 

4  its  local  educational  agencies  and  to  other  State  agencies  as 

5  determined  for  that  year  under  this  title. 

O  COMPLAINT  RESOLUTION  BY  THE  SECRETARY 

7  Sec.  257.  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and  disseminate 

8  procedures  for  receiving  and  resolving  appeals  from  final  res- 

9  olutions  of  State  educational  agencies  with  respect  to  com- 

10  plaints  concerning  violations  of  this  title  or  of  applicable 

1 1  provisions  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act  in  con- 

12  nection  with  programs  under  this  title,  for  receiving  such 

13  complaints  directly  from  advisory  councils,  parents,  teachers, 

14  or  other  concerned  organizations  or  individuals,  and  for  con- 
IT;  ducting  independent  onsite  investigations  of  complaints  if  the 
IB  Secretary  deems  necessary.  These  procedures  shall  include— 

(1)  time  limits  for  resolving  the  complaint  or  for 

18  completing  the  review  and  any  necessary  independent 

19  investigation,  which  time  limits  shall  not  exceed  sixty 

20  days  unless  exceptional  circumstances  are  found  by  the 

21  Secretary  to  exist; 

'^'•^  (-)  an  opportunity  for  the  complainant,  the  com- 

23  plainant's  representative,  the  local  educational  agency, 

24  and  the  State  educational  agency  to  present  evidence; 

25  and 
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1  (3)  written  notification  to  the  complainant,  the 

2  complainant's   representative,   the   local  educational 

3  agency,   the   State   educational   agency,   the  State 

4  agency,  the  district  advisory  council  and  other  appro- 

5  priate  ad\dsory  councils,  within  ten  days  after  the  reso- 

6  lution  of  the  complaint,  of  the  nature  of  the  resolution 

7  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

g  PB06BAM  DEVELOPMENT 

9  Sec.  258.  (a)  Research  and  Development.— In 

10  order  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  is 

11  authorized  to  make  grants  to  State  and  local  educational 

12  agencies,  and  other  public  and  nonprofit  private  agencies,  or- 

13  ganizations,  and  institutions  to  carry  out  development  and 

14  demonstration  activities  the  purposes  of  which  may  include 

15  linking  prime  sponsors  and  schools,  training  teachers  and  ad- 

16  ministrators  to  work  with  youth  served  by  this  title,  and  en- 

17  couraging  local  educational  agencies  to  establish  alternative 

18  school  arrangements. 

19  (b)  Source  of  Funds.— The  Secretary  is  authorized, 

20  out  of  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title  in  any  fiscal 

21  year,  to  set  aside  not  more  than  one  percent,  or  '^10  million, 

22  whichever  is  less,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
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1  PROGRAMS  IN  THE  TERRITORIES  AND  SCHOOLS  OPERATED 

2  BY  THE  BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

3  Sec.  259.  From  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 

4  title  in  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  set  aside  one  per- 

5  cent  for  the  purpose  of  making  payments  to— 

6  (1)  local  educational  agencies  in  Guam,  American 

7  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Commonwealth  of  the 

8  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 

9  the  Pacific  Islands  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  pro- 

10  grams  designed  to  improve  the  basic  and  employment 
skills  of  disadvantaged  students;  and 

12  (2)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  purpose  of 

13  arranging  He  provision  of  services  designed  to  improve 

14  the  basic  .  'd  employment  skills  of  disadvantaged 

15  Indian  youth. 

16  The  Secretary  shall  i     e  payments  under  this  section  in 

17  amounts  that  are  consistent  with  the  respective  needs  of  the 

18  recipients  and  according  to  terms  that  the  Secretary  deter- 

19  mines  will  best  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

20  DEFINITIONS 

21  Sec.  260.  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  for  purposes  of 

22  this  title: 

23  (a)  The  term  ^'average  daily  attendance"  means  attend- 

24  ance  determined  in  accordance  with  State  law  except  that 

25  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  title,  where  the 

67-983  O-80  7 
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1  local  educational  agency  of  the  school  district  in  which  any 

2  child  resides  makes  or  contracts  to  make  a  tuition  payment 

3  for  the  free  public  education  of  such  child  in  a  school  situated 

4  in  another  school  district,  such  child  shall  be  considered  (A) 

5  to  be  in  attendance  at  a  school  of  the  local  educational 

6  agency  so  making  or  contracting  to  make  such  tuition  pay- 

7  ment,  and  (B)  not  to  be  in  attendance  at  a  school  of  the  local 

8  educational  agency  receiving  such  tuition  payment  or  entitled 

9  to  receive  such  payment  under  the  contract. 

10  (b)  The  term  ''average  per  pupil  expenditure"  means,  in 

11  the  case  of  a  State  or  the  Uiuted  States,  the  aggregate  cur- 

12  rent  expenditures,  during  tl  ^  third  fiscal  year  preceding  the 

13  fiscal  year  for  which  the  computation  is  made  (or  if  satisfac- 

14  tory  data  f  jr  that  year  are  not  available  at  the  time  of  com- 

15  putation,  then  during  the  most  recent  preceding  fiscal  year 

16  for  which  satisfactory  data  are  available),  of  all  local  educa- 

17  tional  agencies  in  the  State,  or  in  the  United  States  (which 

18  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  means  the  fifty  States,  and 

19  the  District  of  Columbia),  as  the  case  may  be,  plus  any  direct 

20  current  expenditures  by  the  State  for  operation  of  such  agen- 

21  cies  (without  regard  to  the  source  of  funds  from  which  either 

22  of  such  expenditures  are  made),  divided  by  the  aggregate 

23  number  of  children  in  average  daily  attendance  to  whom  such 

24  agencies  provided  free  public  education  during  such  preced- 

25  ing  year. 
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1  (c)  The  tenn  "basic  skills"  means  the  skills  of  reading, 

2  mathematics,  and  effective  communication,  both  written  and 

3  oral. 

4  (d)  the  term  "county"  means  those  divisions  of  a  State 

5  utilized  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  compiling  and  re- 

6  porting  data  regarding  counties. 

7  (e)  The  term  "current  expenditures"  means  expendi- 

8  tures  for  free  public  education,  including  expenditures  for  ad- 

9  ministration,  instruction,  attendance,  and  health  services, 

10  pupil  transportation  services,  operation  and  maintenance  of 

11  plant,  fixed  charges,  and  net  expenditures  to  cover  deficits  for 

12  food  services  and  student  body  activities,  but  not  including 

13  expenditures  for  community  services,  capital  outlay,  and 

14  debt  service. 

15  (0  The  term  "emplo)Tnent  skills"  means  those  qualities 

16  that  are  not  occupation-specific  that  enable  a  person  to 

17  secure  and  retain  a  job,  such  as  the  ability  to  complete  a 

18  job  application,  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  punctuality 

19  and  job  responsibility,  and  to  respond  constructively  to 

20  supervision. 

21  (g)  The  term  "local  educational  agency"  means  a  public 

22  board  of  education  or  other  public  authority  legally  consti- 

23  tuted  within  a  State  for  either  administrative  control  or  direc- 

24  tion  of,  or  to  perform  a  service  function  for,  public  elementary 

25  or  secondary  schools  in  a  city,  county,  township,  school  dis- 
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1  triet,  or  other  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  such  combi- 

2  nation  of  school  districts  or  counties  as  are  recognized  in  a 

3  State  as  an  administrative  agency  for  its  public  elementnry  or 

4  secondary  schools.  Such  term  includes  any  other  public  iiisti- 

5  tution  or  agency  having  administrative  control  and  direction 

6  of  a  public  elementary  or  secondary  school. 

7  (h)  The  term  ''parent"  includes  a  legal  guardian  or  other 

8  person  standing  in  loco  parentis. 

9  (i)  The  term  "prime  sponsor"  means  any  agency,  orga- 

10  nization,  unit  of  government  of  other  entity  designated  in  ac- 

11  cordance  with  section  101  of  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 

12  ment  and  Training  Act  of  1973, 

13  (j)  The  term  "secondary  school"  means  a  school  or  that 

14  part  of  a  school  that  provides  instruction  in  any  of  the  grades 

15  seven  through  twelve, 

16  (k)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 

17  Education. 

18  (1)  The  term  "sole  State  agency  for  vocational  educa- 

19  tion"  means  the  agency  designated  in  accordance  with  sec- 

20  tion  104  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  as  amended, 

21  (m)  The  term  "State"  means  any  of  the  fifty  States,  the 

22  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

23  (n)  The  term  "State  educational  agency"  means  the  offi- 

24  eer  or  agency  primarily  responsible  for  the  State  supervision 

25  of  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
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1  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

2  Sec.  261.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 

3  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  such  sums  as  may  be 

4  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1981  and  each  of  the  three  succccd- 

5  ing  fiscal  years.  The  appropriation  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be 
G  included  in  an  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  preceding 

7  fiscal  year  and  may  be  made  available  for  obligation  and  ex- 

8  penditure  commencing  on  July  1  of  that  preceding  fiscal 

9  year. 
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Senatoi'  Pell.  Madam  Secretary,  we  are  very  glad  to  hear  from 
you. 
Please  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  SHIRLEY  MOUNT  HUFSTEDLER,  SECRE- 
TARY DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION;  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
ROBERT  SCHWARTZ,  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION;  MAR- 
SHALL SMITH,  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCAT  ON;  PATRICIA 
FLEMING,  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION;  AND  RICHARD 
JOHNSON,  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Secretary  Hufstedler.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Pell. 
Chairman  Pell,  members  of  the  subcommittee,  it  is  a  great  per- 
sonal privilege  to  present  to  you  today  the  Presidents  proposed 
Youth  Act  of  1980.  ^         ^     ^       ,  j 

This  program,  the  culmination  of  more  than  1  year  s  thought  ana 
effort,  addresses  a  wide  range  of  issues  that  concern  our  Nation  s 
young  people  as  they  seek  to  make  the  transition  from  school  to 
work,  resident  Carter  has  repeatedly  expressed  his  mterest  m  this 
area  as  have  the  members  of  this  committee.  Now  that  the  time 
for  action  is  at  hand.  Secretary  Marshall  and  I  are  both  pleased 
and  proud  that  our  Departments  have  been  given  joint  responsibili- 
ty for  developing  and  overseeing  this  important  legislation. 

Mr  Chairman,  after  two  sets  of  thorough  hearings  held  during 
the  last  year,  you  know  at  firsthand  the  complexities  of  the  prol^ 
lem  we  are  addressing  today.  Both  sets  of  heimngs  were  held 
before  this  committee,  and  each  highlighted  a  different  aspect  of 
the  interrelated  educational  and  job  difficulties  that  contribute  to 
the  dismal  problem  of  youth  employment.  ^  ,  j- 

The  first,  chaired  by  Senator  Eagleton,  produced  useful  findings 
in  the  area  of  student  achievement  in  the  basic  skills.  Aided  by 
title  I  compensatory  education  programs,  achievement  m  the  early 
grades  has  been  quite  satisfactory  in  the  last  decade.  After  grades  5 
and  6,  however,  when  title  I  aid  sharply  decreases,  the  situation  is 
less  encouraging.  There  are  many  pockets  of  suc^ss  in  our  second- 
ary schools,  as  well  as  some  worrisome  trends.  But  the  picture  is 
dominated  by  one  great  area  of  unmet  need:  Our  most  impover- 
ished youngsters,  as  you.  Senator  Pell,  observed,  are  not  mastering 

^^ThTsecond^set  of  hearings,  chaired  by  Senator  Williams,  dealt 
specifically  with  the  problem  of  youth  employment.  It  revealed  the 
abysmal  plight  of  an  entire  generation  of  disadvantaged  young 
people  who  are  not  prepared  for,  and,  therefore,  cannot  find  work. 

If  we  do  not  act  to  assist  them,  huge  numbers  of  these  young 
people  will  never  successfully  enter  the  work  force.  Rather,  they 
will  begin  the  long  slide  into  chronic  joblessntss,  povertv,  and 
despair.  The  loss  in  human  terms  is,  of  course,  incalculable.  But 
the  country  as  a  whole  also  pays  a  terrible  price  for  failmg  to  help 
these  young  men  and  women.  Perhaps  we  can  estimate  the  taxes 
required  for  welfare,  unemployment,  and  social  services.  But  how 
can  we  possibly  calculate  the  loss  to  the  productive  life  of  the 
Nation  of  so  much  talent,  so  much  energy? 

Thanks  in  large  part  to  the  work  of  this  committee  and  ot 
others— like  the  Vice  President's  Task  Force  on  Youth  Employ- 
ment and  the  National  Commission  on  Employment  Policy— we 
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now  have  answers  to  the  two  key  questions.  Exactly  who  are  these 
young  people?  Why  are  they  being  left  behind  or  left  out? 

The  young  people  most  at  risk  are  the  children  of  the  poor,  a 
disproportionate  number  of  whom  are  minorities.  They  are  failing 
to  enter  the  labor  force  primarily  because  they  reach  young  adult- 
hood without  basic  skills,  including  the  ability  to  read,  write,  and 
compute.  They  are  further  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  any  real 
work  experience,  and  by  the  lack  of  opportunity  to  develop  the 
skills  and  attitudes  necessary  to  get  and  keep  a  job. 

Let  me  reemphasize  that  poverty,  rather  than  racial  or  economic 
grouping,  is  the  common  denominator  of  unemployability  among 
our  youth.  Poor  white  youths,  for  example,  are  twice  as  likely  to  be 
unemployed  as  their  middle-clabs  counterparts — and  a  majority  of 
all  the  young  people  in  need  of  help  are  white.  Nevertheless,  the 
picture  is  especially  bleak  for  minority  youngsters.  For  example,  25 
years  ago,  the  percentage  of  young  people  who  were  employed  was 
nearly  identical  for  young  blacks  and  young  whites.  Today,  while 
65  percent  of  young  whites  are  employed,  only  41  percent  of  young 
blacks  have  jobs. 

The  problem  is  even  more  severe  for  high  school  dropouts.. They 
are  nearly  three  times  as  likely  to  be  unemploved  as  those  who 
graduate.  Hispanics  are  especially  hard  hit  by  this  trend — almost 
40  percent  of  these  young  people  fail  to  complete  high  school.  But 
the  problem  is  very  read  for  all  groups.  In  New  York  City,  for 
example,  the  dropout  rate  is  45  percent  citywide. 

Dramatic  as  these  statistics  are,  they  serve  only  to  underline 
problems  that  most  of  us  understand  intuitively.  What  is  more 
surprising — and  more  hopeful — is  that  within  each  disadvantaged 
group  of  young  people,  the  problem  is  much  more  narrowly  based 
than  is  generally  supposed.  Unemplo3anent  statistics  tend  to  ob- 
scure the  fact  that  unemplojonent  is  highly  concentrated  among  a 
few  who  never  seem  to  find  work.  Thus,  fully  three-fourths  of  total 
unemplo3anent  among  young  people  is  accounted  for  by  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  population  suffering  through  long  periods  of 
joblessness. 

This  extraordineury  concentration  of  the  problem  means  that  a 
tightly  focused  program  designed  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  this 
core  group  could  have  a  much  larger  impact— at  much  lower  cost— 
than  might  appear  at  first  glance.  Accordingly,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's task  force  talked  with  numerous  private  employers  to  find 
out  what  could  and  should  be  done  to  improve  the  employment 
potential  for  this  key  group  of  young  people.  Their  answer,  repeat- 
ed over  and  over  again,  was  that  secondaxy  schools  be  provided  the 
resources  to  do  the  job  of  t' aching  basic  literacy  and  employment 
skills. 

At  this  point,  I  want  to  return  for  a  moment  to  the  findings  of 
your  earlier  hearings:  Basic  skills  of  disadvantaged  youngsters 
have  been  improving  in  the  early  grades,  but  declining  in  later 
grades.  There  is  a  very  simple  reason  for  this.  In  a  successful 
attempt  to  get  our  youngsters  off  to  a  good  start,  we  have  concen- 
trated money  and  effort  on  the  lower  grades.  For  different  reasons 
and  through  different  mechanisms,  we  have  also  improved  support 
for  college-ag:e  youngsters.  The  great  gap  has  occurred  precisely 
where  our  biggest  problems  now  exist— in  secondary  education. 
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Last  summer  Senator  WUliams  made  public  a  Congrrasional 
Budget  Office  study  that  dramaticaUy  Ulustrates  this  point  I  would 
like  to  present  it  to  you  again  in  the  form  of  a  chart,  which  1  nave 
included  with  this  statement.  It  iTustrates  as  dramatically  as  possi- 
ble the  extraordinary  lack  of  support  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  the  secondary  schools  we  now  seijk  to  reach. 

[The  following  was  received  for  the  record:] 


Feilerni  Education  ExpnndUiirps 
For  young  Pwple  Hlth  Special  Nrodfi  ■  FY  197!) 
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Secretary  Hufstedler.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  all  the  evidence  is 
brought  together,  a  remarkably  hopeful  picture  emerges.  We  have 
a  serious  problem,  but  it  is  much  more  concentrated  and  manage- 
able than  it  appears  on  the  surface.  What  is  more,  there  is  general 
agreement  on  what  needs  to  be  done— improve  basic  and  employ- 
ability  skills.  Title  I  has  already  improved  basic  skills  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  And  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  success 
can  be  repeated  in  the  secondary  schools  as  well— if  we  put  addi- 
tional resources  into  the  effort. 

Obviously,  we  cannot  solve  the  problems  of  disadvantaged  youth 
by  cutting  back  on  funding  for  the  lower  grades  just  when  they  are 
achieving  success.  I  fully  support  the  observation  of  the  chairman 
that  we  cannot  create  more  disadvantage  for  youngsters  simply  to 
reach  persons  who  are  in  an  older  age  group.  Both  efforts  are 
necessary.  We  cannot  expand  programs  designed  for  8-year-olds 
and  expect  the  same  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  16-year-olds. 
Instead,  we  must  fund  a  new  effort  for  secondary  students,  and 
build  on  the  lessons  learned  in  lower  grades. 

That  alone,  however,  will  not  be  enough.  For  such  a  program  to 
succeed,  we  must  tackle  the  problem'  of  motivation.  It  is  harder  to 
learn  basic  skills  at  15  than  it  would  have  been  at  8.  If  students  are 
to  put  forth  the  extra  effort  that  will  be  required,  it  must  be  made 
clear  to  them  that  their  learning  is  relevant  to  the  world  of  work. 
They  must  be  given  confidence  that,  when  they  graduate,  they  will 
be  prepared  to  successfully  enter  the  job  market.  Once  that  link  is 
made  in  the  youngsters'  minds,  they  learn  the  skills  they  need  with 
alacrity.  What  is  needed  then  is  a  program  that  combines  improve- 
ment in  basic  skills  with  a  strong  program  cx  work  experience  and 
employment  skills  training.  And  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  precisely 
what  the  Youth  Act  of  1980  creates. 

As  a  joint  Depeutment  of  Education  and  Depeirtment  of  Labor 
initiative,  this  act  ad^esses  both  the  unemployment  and  the  school 
problems.  It  authorizes  an  education  program  that,  in  1981-82,  will 
provide  needed  services  through  the  Department  of  Education  to  1 
million  youngsters  in  school,  and  will  serve  1.3  million  out-of-school 
youth  through  the  Department  of  Labor  program. 

Secretary  Marshall  has  already  outlined  the  Labor  program  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Poverty,  and  Migratory  Labor. 
I  want  to  direct  my  remarks  to  the  education  component. 

The  first  mayor  element  in  the  youth  education  and  training 
program  is  the  highly  targeted  formula  for  allocating  funds.  Pro- 
gram dollars  will  go  to  those  urban  and  rural  school  districts  with 
the  greatest  numbers  of  poor  children;  and  within  those  districts 
only  junior  and  senior  high  schools  with  substantial  concentration 
of  poor  and  low  achieving  students  will  be  eligible  to  participate. 
This  tight  focus  will  provide  maximum  service  to  that  small  part  of 
the  youth  population  that  suffers  most  from  unemployment,  and 
rlso  to  those  schools  which  have  the  most  severe  difficulties  in 
torms  of  dropout  rates  and  low  achievement  test  results. 

Those  schools  which  are  eligible  will  then  develop  their  own 
schoolwide  plans  for  improving  the  basic  skills  and  the  employ- 
ment skills  of  their  students.  This  locally  initiated  planning  process 
is  tifie  bill's  second  key  element.  It  requires  each  school  to  analyze 
its  own  strengths,  weaknesses,  and  goals,  then  to  draw  up  a  plan 
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for  the  most  effective  use  of  Federal  funds  to  meet  those  goals.  The 
planning  process  must  involve  people  not  only  from  a  school's 
administration  and  teaching  staff,  but  from  throughout  the  sur- 
rounding community. 

The  third  key  element  in  the  program  is  that  funding  decisions 
about  school  plans  will  be  primarily  the  responsibility  of  the  local 
education  agency.  The  local  superintendent  and  school  board  will 
establish  criteria  hy  which  to  judge  school  plans,  and  will  appoint  a 
broad-based  education-work  council  to  review  the  plans  and  offer 
advice.  In  the  last  analysis,  however,  it  is  the  superintendent  and 
school  boand  which  must  decide. 

Each  school's  program  will  vary  with  local  needs  and  with  the 
age  of  its  students.  But  each  school  will  be  expected  to  place  an 
overriding  emphasis  on  the  development  of  basic  skills  and  employ- 
ment skills.  This,  the  fourth  key  element,  is  in  many  ways  the 
most  crucial.  Every  school  will  be  required  to  tie  basic  skills  in- 
struction into  the  content  and  structure  of  all  classes,  and  to  inte- 
grate employability  skills  into  the  total  program. 

Within  these  broad  outlines,  however,  schools  will  be  free  to 
develop  their  own  solutions,  and  there  is  no  shortage  of  success 
models.  Tutorial  progreuns,  reading  and  math  laboratories,  alterna- 
tive schools,  work-study  programs— all  of  these  and  more  have 
been  proven  effective  in  meeting  the  need  of  secondary  students. 

A  fifth  key  element  is  the  involvement  of  the  vocational  educa- 
tion system  in  serving  these  young  people.  One-quarter  of  the 
program's  funds  will  be  distributed  to  local  districts  by  the  sole 
State  agency  for  vocational  education.  Most  of  this  money  must  be 
spent  in  eligible  high  schools  on  activities  that  are  closely  coordi- 
nated with  the  basic  skills  activities  supported  by  the  other  75 
percent  of  the  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  basic  tenet  of  American  society  has  always  been 
that  better  education  means  better  jobs  and  fuller  participation  in 
the  national  life.  Generations  of  Americans  have  believed  that 
promise  and  have  looked  to  our  schools  to  fr^e  them  from  poverty 
and  cultural  isolation. 

In  our  concern  with  today's  problems  we  tend  to  forget  that  the 
promise  has  been  very  largely  kept.  Our  secondary  schools  have 
been  great  engines  of  upward  mobility  for  millions.  They  still  are. 
High  rates  of  youth  unemployment  are  not  the  result  of  a  general 
breakdown  in  our  secondary  school  system,  but  rather  of  som3 
limited  and  specific  areas  of  failure.  The  great  msgority  of  Ameri- 
can youth  are  moving  from  the  classroom  to  the  work  place  satis- 
factorily. 

The  problem  is  that  significant  and  growing  numbers  of  disad- 
vantaged youngsters  are  being  left  behind  or  left  out  sdtogether.  It 
is  time  that  the  Federal  Government  helped  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  do  something  about  this  problem. 

Given  that  help,  I  have  every  confidence  our  schools  can  and  will 
respond.  I  view  title  n  of  the  Youth  Act  as  a  stimulus  to  increase 
concern  for  low-income  secondary  school  youth,  just  as  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  spurred  local  awareness 
of  the  neeos  of  low-income  elementary  schoolchildren. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  have  concentrated  upon  the  education 
program  of  the  Youth  Act,  the  two  main  components  of  the  bill 
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should  be  viewed  as  complementing  each  other:  the  labor  program 
designed  to  provide  employment  services  as  a  short-term  response 
to  the  youth  unemployment  problem;  the  education  program  de- 
signed  to  begin  a  long-term  improvement  in  secondary  education  in 

the  basic  skUls.  ^  .^i.       t%     ^  ^  4- 

There  is  a  basic  division  of  responsibility,  with  the  Department 
of  Education  focusing  primarily  on  those  who  are  stUl  in  school, 
and  the  Department  of  Labor  focusing  on  those  who  are  not.  Uut 
the  two  programs  have  been  designed  to  work  smoothly  together  to 
provide  a  full  range  of  services  for  the  entire  target  group  of  young 
people.  This  is  truly  a  united  effort,  one  which  will  buUd  on  exist- 
ing programs  and  structures  to  forge  strong  links  between  the 
worlds  of  school  and  work.  u  i-      i-u  * 

If  I  sound  optimistic  today,  it  is  because  I  honestly  believe  that 
we  can  successfully  attack  the  problems  of  youth  education  and 
employment.  The  members  of  this  committee  have  long  smce  dem- 
onstrated their  commitment  to  meeting  the  needs  of  Americas 
youth.  President  Carter's  commitment  is  unquestioned.  And  1 
assure  you  that  every  member  of  the  new  Department  of  Eduction 
will  take  to  the  task  with  enthusiasm.  Together  we  can  and  will 
succeed 

Before  I  take  the  questions  from  the  committee  membera,  I 
would  appreciate  the  opportunity,  with  your  permission,  Mr.  Chair- 
man to  introduce  the  members  of  the  Department  s  task  force  on 
the  youth  initiative  who  are  here,  together  with  the  representative 
of  the  Department  of  Labor.      ^ ,    ^  ,       ^  ^     ^  j 

On  my  far  left,  your  right,  Mr.  Robert  Schwartz,  and  on  my 
immediate  left,  Marshall  Smith.  On  my  immediate  right.  Patsy 
Fleming,  and  Dick  Johnson  from  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  ^  ^  ji    r  n  i 

[Appendix  to  testimony  of  Secretary  Hufstedler  follows:] 
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THE  YOUTH  ACT  OF  1980 
TITLE  II:    YOUTH  EDUCATTOmTO  TRAINING 


PROPOSAL 


PAGE 


I.    The  Allocation  Foraulas.    Distributes  981  of 
the  total  appropriation  through  a  highly 
targeted  formula  to  LEAs  and  SBAs;  distributes 
II  to  the  Territories  and  BIA  schools;  allocates 
II  for  Federal  activities. 

A.  Basic  Formula  Grants.    Distributes  87ijl  of 
the  formula  funds  to  counties,  and  then  to 
LEAs,  with  high  concentrations  of  poor 
children. 

B.  State  Discretionary  Grants.    Distributes  101 
of  the  formula  funds  to  5cAs  to  fund  programs 
in  schools  in  ineligible  counties,  and  for 
schools  with  under-funded  programs  in  eligible 
counties. 

C.  Grants  for  Migrant  and  Institutionalized 
Neglected  and  Delinquent  Youthl  Distributes 

'     2Iil  Of  the  formula  cunds  to  S£As  to  be  used 
for  these  special  populations. 

D.  Table  Showing  Simulated  Distribution 
of  Youth  education  and  Training  Act 
Funds  to  States. 


II.    Funding  Level.    FY  1981  request:    $900  million, 
including  $50  million  for  planning  grants  during 
school  year  1980-81  and  $850  million  forward 
funded  for  implementation  of  programs  in  school 
year  1981-82. 

III.    Vocational  Education.    Distributes  251  of  the 

basic  formula  funds  through  the  State  vocational 
education  system  to  fund  programs  for  both 
in-school  youth  in  grades  10-12  and  youth  16-19 
who  had  previously  dropped  out  of  the  school 
system. 

IV.    The  Federal  Role.    Sets  aside  II  (to  a  maximum 
of  no  million;  to  be  used  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  to  fund  projects  which 
demonstrate  effective  ways  to  achieve 
the  Act*s  purposes. 
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THB  YOUTH  ACT  OP  1980 
TITLE  Ilt^OlTfH  BDUCATlON  AKb  TRAINING 


PROPOSAL  ZJ^ 

V.    The  State  Role.    Assisns  to  the  SEA  18 
responsibility  for  (Ij  the  direct 
adainistration  o£  its  discretionary 
funds;  and  (2)  aonitoring,  enforcement, 
technical  assistance,  evaluation,  and 
coordination  activities  designed 
to  enhance  local  program  operations. 

VI.    The  Local  School  District  Role.    Assigns  to  20 
the  LEA  responsiDlllty  for  UJ  the  selection 
of  eligible  schools,  (2)  the  selection  of 
schools  to  receive  planning  and  implementation 
grants,  (3)  monitoring  and  technical  assistance 
to  schools,  and  (4)  ensuring  program  effective- 
ness. 

VII.    The  School  Role.    Assigns  to  the  school  respon-  23 
sibllity  tor  11)  creating  a  plan  to  improve  the 
basic  and  employment  sVills  of  its  students, 
(2)  for  selecting  appropriate  goals  and  measures 
of  progress  toward  achievement  of  those  goals, 
and  (3;  for  implementing  the  school  plan  if 
selected. 

VIII.    Private  School  Youth.    Requires  each  LEA  to  26 
determine  how  manv  youth  attending  private 
schools  are  eligible  for  benefits  under  the 
Act  and  permits  the  LEA  to  decide  the  best 
way  to  deliver  services  to  needy  private 
school  students. 
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I.     THE  ALLOCATION  FORMULAS 
The  Overview 

The  allocation  mechanism  used  in  the  education  component 
of  the  Youth  Act  is  designed  to  target  funds  on  schools 
serving  poor  and  low-achieving  youth.     Funds  are  distributed 
under  the  following  authorities: 

o    One  percent  each  for  Federal  development  and 
demonstration  activities  and  for  distribution 
to  the  BIA  schools  and  to  outlying  territories 
($17  million  in  school  year  1981-82) • 

o    One-and-one-half  percent  of  the  remaining  funds 
to  States  to  administer  the  program  ($12.5  million 
in  school  year  1981-82). 

The  remaining  funds  for  local  and  State-operated  programs 
are  distributed  as  follows: 

o    Eighty-seven  and  one-half  percent  through  the  basic 
formula  to  high  poverty  counties  ($718  million  in 
school  year  1981-82) j 

o    Ten  percent  to  States  for  discretionary  grants  to 
fund  local  school  programs  ($82.0  million  in 
school  year  1981-82)?  and 

o    Two-and-one-half  percent  for  migrant  and 

institutionalized  neglected  and  delinquent  programs 
operated  by  State  agencies  ($20.5  milKcn  in 
school  year  1981-82). 

The  attached  table  shows  the  simulated  distribution  of  the 
FY  81  grants  to  the  States  under  each  authority. 


A.     Basic  Formula  Grants 
The  Proposal 

Eighty-seven  and  one-half  percent  of  the  funds  for  State 
local  programs  are  distributed  to  counties  with  high 
concentrations  of  children  from  low  income  families.  A 
county  receives  funds  if  its  low  income  children  are  in 
excess  of: 
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o    20  percent  o£  its  school  age  children.  All 

children  in  excess  of  this  percentage  are  counted 
by  the  formula* 

o    SrOOO  children  provided  that  the  county  has  at 
least  5  percent  low  income  children*  The  formula 
counts  two-thirds  of  the  low  income  children  in  excess 

of  SrOOO. 

Individual  county  entitlements  amounting  to  less  than  $25,000 
revert  to  the  state  for  distribution  under  the  State  discretionary 
allocation. 

For  purposes  of  the  formula ,  children  from  low  income  families 
are  defined  as  those  in  families  below  the  Orshansky  poverty 
threshold  (1970  Census) ,  or  receiving  AFDC  payments  in  excess 
of  Orshanskyr  plus  certain  special  populations.  State  per-pupil 
expenditures,  (within  a  range  of  80  percent  to  120  percent  of 
the  national  average)  are  used  as  an  adjustment  for  educational 
cost  differences.  Each  State  is  entitled  to  a  minimum  grant  of 
one'-third  of  one  percent  of  the  total  funds  allocated  under  basic 
formula  grants* 

There  are  special  provisions  in  the  formula  for  Puerto  Rico 
to  reflect  its  lower  educational  costs.     Puerto  Rico  will 
receive  a  share  equal  to  its  share  of  all  poor  children  in 
the  United  States,  subject  to  an  adjustment  for  cost-of-education 
differences.     This  adjustment  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  Puerto 
Rico*s  per-pupil  expenditures  to  those  of  the  lowest  spending 
State,  times  80  percent  of  the  United  States  average  per-pupil 
expenditures  (the  "floor"  amount  that  applies  to  low-spending 
States) * 


Reasons  for  the  Proposal 

The  formula  is  designed  to  target  funds  primarily  on  urban 
and  rural  areas  with  high  poverty  populations  because 
these  areas  are  more  likely  than  others  to  have:  (1)  high 
youth  unemployment,  (2)  high  dropout  rates  and  low  achievement 
contributing  to  youth  unemployment,  and  (3)  inadequate 
resources  for  combatting  these  problems* 

Youth  Unemployment:    A  relatively  small  group  of  young  people 
account  for  much  of  the  total  youth  unemployment  during  any 
year*    We  know  that  most  of  these  young  people  are  poor. 
We  know  that  although  the  majority  are  white,  a  disproportion- 
ate number  of  unemployed  youth  are  black  or  Hispanic*  We 
know  that  unemployed  youth  are  heavily  concentrated  in  central 
city  neighborhoods  and  in  poor  rural  communities. 
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Employment  opportunities  are  particularly  limited  for  low  , 
income  populations.    The  proportion  of  youths  ages  14  to  2^, 
from  poor  backgrounds  who  seek  and  obtain  employment  is 
only  36  percent  compared  with  64  percent  for  non-poor  youth. 
According  to  Department  of  Labor  statistics^  youth  in  high 
poverty  areas  have  relatively  lower  employment/population 
ratios  —  75  percent  for  whites ,  45  percent  for  Rispanics, 
and  a  sharply  lower  35  percent  for  blacks  (relative  to  the 
corresponding  ratios  for  these  groups  outside  of  the  poverty 
areas) • 

Minority  youth  experience  particularly  severe  rates  of  youth 
unemployment.  Among  out-of-school  teenage  youth  the  rate 
of  joblessness  among  blacks  (48  percent)  is  twice  that 
of  whites  (23  percent).  Two-thirds  of  black  youth  without 
work  are  in  center  cities i  poor  rural  communities  account 
for  most  of  the  remaining  teenage  unemployment  among 
minority  youth.  Moreover,  the  employment  advantage  for  white 
youth  relative  to  black  youth  has  increased  over  time.  For 
instance,  while  the  proportion  of  out-of-school  white  males 
with  jobs  increased  between  1964  and  1978  from  72  to  78  percent, 
the  proportion  for  black  males  decreased  from  60  to  48  percent. 
Arresting  these  trends  will  require  a  concentration  of  effort 
on  schools  with  high  proportions  of  minority  youth. 

Educational  Problems:    Youth  in  high  poverty  urban  and  rural 
areas  are  also  more  likely  than  others  to  have  the  types  of 
educational  problems  that  are  associated  with  future 
unemployment. 

Youth  who  live  in  high  poverty  areas  are  more  likely  to 
drop  out  of  school  than  youth  in  low  poverty  areas.  For 
example,  a  study  done  for  the  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics  found  that  youth  in  moderately  high  poverty 
neighborhoods  experience  a  75  percent  greater  chance  of 
dropping  out  than  youth  in  neighborhoods  of  average  poverty; 
youth  in  lower  poverty  areas  experience  only  one-half  the 
national  average  dropout  rate.  The  chances  of  dropping  out 
are  so  concentrated  on  high  poverty  areas  that  one-fifth 
of  the  high  schools  account  for  two-thirds  of  all  the  nation's 
high  school  dropouts  (analysis  of  high  schools  included 
in  the  National  Longitudinal  Survey  of  the  High  School  Class 
of  1972).  In  some  big-city  high  schools,  the  numbers  who 
drop  out  approach  40  to  50  percent.  Since  high  school  dropouts 
experience  twice  the  unemployment  as  those  who  complete 
school,  youth  in  high  poverty  urban  and  rural  areas  are 
clearly  more  likely  to  be  unemployed  '^han  youth  in  other 
types  of  communities. 
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Youth  who  live  in  high  poverty  urban  and  rural  areas  also 
have  lower  achievement >  a  factor  which  is  known  to  increase 
the  likelihood  of  dropping  out  of  school*    According  to  one 
study,  students  from  poor  families  in  high  poverty  urban 
and  rural  areas  did  less  well  academically  than  comparable 
students  in  suburban  communities*    Another  study  indicates 
that  among  13  year  olds  in  center  city  schools  with  over 
25  percent  poverty,  60  percent  read  below  the  25th  percentile 
for  their  grade. 

Resource  Deficient  Districts:    School  districts  with  high 
concentrations  of  poor  chTTdren  are  also  less  fiscally  able 
to  provide  remedial  programs.    Teacher  costs  in  major  cities 
are  almost  25  percent  higher  than  the  national  average,  yet 
in  14  of  the  18  States  with  major  urban  centers,  the  per 
capita  tax  base  in  center  city  areas  is  lower  than  the  State- 
wide average.     In  poor  rural  districts,  their  low  tax  base 
is  associated  with  low  levels  of  support  for  basic  education. 


Impact 

In  the  basic  education  formula,  counties  with  above  the 
national  average  percentage  of  poor  children  (20  percent) 
will  receive  funds  under  the  percentage  test,  and  counties 
with  large  numbers  of  poor  children  will  receive  funds  under 
the  size  (5,000  and  5  percent)  test.    As  a  result,  counties 
with  the  greatest  youth  problems  will  receive  the  greatest 
share  of  the  funds. 

About  1,293  counties  with  high  concentration  and/or  large 
numbers  of  poor  children  will  receive  basic  formula  funds. 
These  counties  contain  about  3.1  million  or  80  percent  of 
total  low-income  youth.    Basic  formula  grants  for  the  1981-82 
school  year  will  serve  about  920,000  in-school  youth  in 
eligible  districts. 

The  largest  cities  and  the  poorest  rural  counties  will 
receive  substantially  larger  allocations  than  under  a 
simple  per  capita  formula.    About  190  of  the  counties 
eligible  for  funding  contain  large  center  city  school 
systems;  most  of  the  remaining  counties  contain  poor  rural 
communities*    Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  total  local 
grant  funds  go  to  center  cities.     Most  of  the  remaining 
one-third  goes  to  poor  rural  counties. 

State  shares  of  local  grant  monies  are  shown  in  Table  1, 
column  5i 
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B.  State  Discretionary  Grants 
The  Proposal 

Ten  percent  of  the  grant  money  will  be  distributed  to 
Statr educational  agencies  to  fund  local  programs.  The 
distribution  of  these  grants  among  States  is  Jn^P^^P^'^"^" 
to  each  State's  share  of  the  national  total  of  school-age 
children  in  poverty  families,  adjusted  by  the  ftate 
expenditure  multiplier.  These  funds  may  be  used  to  provide 
grants  to  needy  schools  in  districts  that  do  not  receive 
funds  under  the  basic  formula  or  to  support  underfunded 
school  programs  in  districts  that  do  receive  basic  formula 
grants.  Thi  State  discretionary  funds  will  be  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  the  basic  formula  funds.  The  criteria  used 
by  the  State  to  select  schools  to  receive  State  discretionary 
funds  must  be  identical  to  the  criteria  used  by  an  LEA  to 
select  schools  for  program  eligibility  and  participation. 

in  a  number  of  cases  the  total  amount  available  for  State 
discretionary  grants  will  exceed  ten  percent.    This  will 
occur  when  ten  percent  of  the  total  funds  allocated  by  the 
basic  formula  tb  counties  in  the  State  is  less  than  the 
guaranteed  minimum  grant  of  one-third  of  gt«?du«l°Luntv 
the  total  funds  being  apportioned,  or  when  ^"^^i^i^^ti,^^^";^ 
entitlements  amount  to  less  than  $25,000.    Such  entitlements 
will  revert  tr the  State  and  be  administered  as  discretionary 
funds. 

Reasons  tor  the  proposal 

The  basic  formula  grants  to  high  poverty  counties  may 
miss  some  high-poverty  schools  with  ?^ 
students  for  several  reasons.     Some  high  P^)!"'!^ 
be  located  in  relatively  affluent  counties  that  do  not  receive 
grants  under  the  basic  formula.    Other  <=°""""  "'^^ 
significant  concentrations  of  low-income  families  may  not 
be  eligible  for  basic  formula  funds  due  to  inaccuracies  in 
the  data  or  to  population  shifts  that  have  occurred 
since  tSe  data  «re  collected.    We  estimate  that  80  percent 
of  all  poverty  youth  live  in  counties  eligible  under  the 
Sasic  formula.    The  remaining  20  percent  live  in  counties 
that  will  be  ineligible  to  receive  basic  formula  funds 
ISS'  tierelire,  can  be  served  only  by  '^e  State  discretion- 
ary grants.    States  may  also  wish  to  use  ?heir  discretionary 
funds  to  provide  supplementary  funds  to  eligible  districts 
where  several  needy  schools  have  developed  high-quality 
plans. 
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In  making  grants  to  needy  schools  In  districts  that  are  not 
reached  by  the  basic  formula,  SEAs  will  Increase  the  number 
of  poor  schools  served  by  the  program.  This  State  role 
provides  a  vital  element  of  flexibility  In  the  program. 


During  school  year  1981-82  State  discretionary  grants  will 
provide  a  base  amount  of  approximately  $82  million  to  States 
for  funding  local  school  programs.    These  funds  will  support 
programs  for  about  110,000  students  In  schools  that  would 
not  otherwise  receive  basic  formula  grants.     If  States  were 
to  use  all  of  the  discretionary  funds  outside  of  formula- 
eligible  counties,  the  20  percent  of  all  poverty  children 
In  these  areas  would  receive  roughly  10  percent  of  the  total 
program  funds. 

The  State  distribution  of  the  base  amount  of  the  State 
discretionary  grants  Is  shown  In  Table  1,  column  4. 


C .     Programs  for  Migrant  and  Institutionalized  Neglected  and 
Delinquent  Youth 

The  Proposal 

Two-and-one-half  percent  of  the  proposed  State  and  local 
program  funds  ($21  million  for  school  year  1981-82)  will 
be  provided  to  meet  the  needs  of  migrant  and  Institutionalized 
neglected  and  delinquent  youth  served  directly  by  the  State 
Education  Agency  (SEA).    This  amount  will  be  distributed 
among  the  States  In  proportion  to  their  share  of  the  eligible 
population,  adjusted  by  the  State  per-pupll  expenditure 
multiplier.    Where  CETA  programs  are  specifically  targeted 
on  youth  served  by  State  agencies,  (e.g.,  migrant  youth 
programs),  coordination  between  the  SEA  and  CETA  programs 
Is  required. 


Reasons  for  the  Proposal 

State  educational  agencies  operate  programs  for  a  number  of 
special  populations  whose  needs  would  otherwise  be  parti- 
cularly burdensome  to  local  educational  agencies.  Programs 
for  migrants  and  Institutionalized  neglected  and  delinquent 
youth  are  among  those  roost  commonly  operated  by  State  agencies. 
Programs  for  the  Institutionalized  handicapped  are  also 
administered  by  State  agencies,  but  this  population  Is  already 
being  served  under  existing  handicapped  and  vocational 
rehabilitation  programs. 


Impact 
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<;in«  miarant  youth  and  institutionalized  neglected  and 
delinquent "outh  face  e.pecially  severe  •■JPl°i^«"'  "'^l'^ 
the  prograa  cannot  ignore  their  needs.    Since  Title  I  ESEA 
already  funds  basic  Skills  services  for  most       'his  popu- 
lation, we  expect  that  much  of  the  State  set-aside  proposed 
hSre Hill  pay  for  special  training  designed  to  increase 
the  employability  of  these  students. 

Imgact 

af.f.  naaneles  serve  a  target  population  of  approximately 
f^'Soo'Sigrlnt:  S^d  22.000  inSi itutionalized  neglected 
or  delinquent  youth,  ages  13-19.    We  estimate  that  the 
2-1/2  p2?cent  «t-aside  for  migrant  and 
neglicled  and  delinquent  youth  will  P?™",!!*" 
about  82.000  children  in  school  year  19"-"82-  Thus, 
the  program  will  serve  a  greater  proportion  of  eligible 
youth  ?hM  are  served  by  the  basic  formula  grant  program. 
The  funds  for  migrant  and  institutionalized  neglected 
tr,A  delinciuent  youth  will  enable  SEAs  to  supplement  the 
iSrvui.  ttMe  JoSth  ^eciive  from  the  Title  I  program. 

The  State  distribution  of  the  grants  f°5,"«'f  °P«"'*^ 
programs  for  migrant  and  neglected  and  delinquent  youth 
are  shown  in  Table  1,  column  3. 
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FUNDING  LEVEL 
The  Proposal 

Pi£ty  million  dollars  in  planning  £unds  are  requested 
£or  1980-1981,  and  $850  million  o£  program  implementation 
£unds  are  being  requested  to  be  available  beginning 
July  1,  1981.     In  school  year  1981-82,  the  program  will 
serve  approximately  1.0  million  youth,  or  about  25  percent 
o£  the  approximately  4  million  poor  youth  in  grades  7-12. 
Local  £ormula  and  State  discretionary  £unds  are  expected 
to  provide  an  average  o£  about  $600  per  student  served 
at  the  junior  high  level  and  $900  £or  each  student  served 
at  the  senior  high  level.     For  the  82,000  youth  served 
by  State  agencies,  the  average  will  be  $250  per  participant 
and  will  be  used  primarily  £or  the  provision  o£  employment 
related  skills  (see  State  Agency  section).     Youth  served 
will  be  in  schools  with  high  percentages  o£  poor  and 
low  achieving  students. 

While  precise  program  elements  will  vary,  we.  estimate  the 
£ollowing  general  costs  per  participant  in  junior  high 
school  programs:  $550  £or  basic  skills  instruction, 
$50  £or  in-service  training  o£  teachers,  and  $150  £or 
program  coordination  and  job  counseling.  Current 
Title  I  monies  will  provide  about  $145  o£  the  costs  o£ 
basic  skills  instruction  at  the  junior  high  school  level. 

For  each  senior  high  school  participant,  we  estimate 
cost  at  $550  £or  basic  skills  instruction,  $75  £or 
in-service  training  o£  teachers,  $200  £or  program 
coordination  and  job  counseling,  $360  £or  cooperative 
training/work  experience  wages,  and  $420  £or  speci£ic 
occupational  skills  training.     0£  these  amounts,  current 
Title  I  monies  will  provide  about  $50  o£  the  basic  skills, 
CETA  cooperative  training/work  experience  programs  or 
the  private  sector  will  cover  about  $360  per  participant, 
and  existing  vocational  education  £unds  will  provide 
about  $230  per  participant,  with  the  remaining  $190  £or 
occupational  skill  training  coming  £rom  the  vocational 
education  set-aside  in  this  legislation. 

In  summary,  we  estimate  that  the  total  program  cost 
will  be  about  $750  per  participant  at  the  junior  high 
school  level  and  $1,605  at  the  senior  high  level.  0£ 
these  amounts.  Youth  Education  and  Training  Act  £unds 
will  provide  $605  per  junior  high  student  and  $965  per 
senior  high  student. 
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Reaaons  for  the  Proposal 

This  program  Is  designed  to  serve  poor,  low-achieving  youth - 
There  are  approximately  4,000,000  youth  in  grades  7-12  who 
come  from  families  below  the  Orshansky  level  of  poverty 
or  whose  families  receive  AFDC  payments  In  excess  of  the 
Orshanvky  level. 

There  are  also  roughly  4 r 000, 000  youth  who  achieve  at  or 
below  the  20th  percentile.    Thus,  whether  measured  by 
poverty  or  achievement,  the  target  population  comprises 
about  4  million  youth.    The  districts  that  will  receive 
the  basic  formula  grants  contain  about  3.1  million  of  these 
youth.    We  estimate  that  schools  that  will  receive 
implementation  grants  enroll  about  30  percent  of  the  poor 
and  low  achieving  youth  In  theee  target  districts. 

Because  the  problems  of. many  low-achieving  poverty 
youth  are  likely  to  be  both  severe  and  complex,  only  a 
program  that  offers  a  comprehensive  range  of  Intensive 
services  can  hope  to  be  effective  In  altering  their  life 
chances.     Each  participant  In  the  Youth  Education  and 
Training  Act  should  receive  comprehensive  Instruction, 
counseling  and  special  assistance  In  amounts  that  will 
substantially  Improve  their  Immediate  and  long-term 
employablllty. 

For  junior  high  school  students,  the  program  should  provide 
basic  skills  Instruction  and  career  exploration  activities. 
For  senior  high  school  students,  the  program  should 
provide  basic  skills  Instruction  as  well  as  job-oriented 
training  and  directed  work  experience  outside  the  school. 

The  basic  skills  components  which  are  the  major  program 
emphasis  are  expected  to  be  the  roost  costly  aspect  of  the 
program.    Our  estimates  are  based  on  the  assumption  that 
instruction  will  be  provided  to  participants  In  small  group 
settings  (class  sizes  of  about  10)  for  about  20  P^'^f®"^. . 
of  the  school  day.    This  may  take  place  In  different  settings 
In  the  classroom  or  after  school,  weekend  or  summer  as  well 
as  during  the  school  day. 

The  Education  and  Training  Act  programs  designed  by  each 
school  will  be  comprehensive.    School  plans  will  build 
on  existing  programs.    Thus,  In  our  estimates,  we  have 
assumed  that  the  cost  of  some  services  included  in  a  school 
plan  vlll  be  paid  by  existing  programs.     For  example, 
existing  Title  I  services  could  be  Integrated  with  the 
basic  skills  aspects  of  the  youth  program.  Vocational 
education  programs  could  be  used  by  program  participants 
and  the  prime  sponsor  plus  private  employer  sector  will 
pay  wages  for  the  work  experience  activities  of  some 
participants. 
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Because  many  secondary  teachers  have  not  been  accustomed 
to  teaching  basic  skills,  we  anticipate  that  school  plans 
will  include  a  strong  emphasis  on  in-service  training  of 
teachers.    We  have  estimated  training  costs  at  $500  per 
junior  high  school  teacher  and  $750  per  senior  high  school 
teacher  involved  in  the  program.    This  will  include 
subject-matter  teachers  in  order  to  ensure  that  they 
reinforce  the  intensive  instruction  in  basic  skills. 

Program  coordination  will  be  an  additional  cost  component 
for  most  districts.    A  program  coordinator  might  be 
responsible  for  developing  individual  student  programs f 
for  coordinating  with  other  programs  such  as  CETA,  and 
for  ensuring  that  students  actually  attend  classes  and 
meet  their  other  program  responsibilities.  We  estimate 
that  one  coordinator  will  be  able  to  serve  up  to  100 
junior  high  school  students  or  75  senior  high  school 
students. 


Because  this  program  envisions  comprehensive  and  intensive 
services  to  each  participant,  the  cost  per  participant 
is  fairly  substantial.  The  number  of  students  served 
is  directly  related  to  the  cost  of  providing  each  partici- 
pant with  sufficient  services  to  have  an  impact.  During 
the  1981-82  school  year,  the  program  will  provide  $21 
million  to  serve  about  82,000  State  agency  children 
and  $800  million  for  the  remaining  l.O  million  junior 
and  senior  high  school  youth  in  high-poverty  schools. 


Impact 
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m.    The  Youth  Education  and  Training  Act:  Vocational 
Education 

The  Proposal 

Twenty-five  percent  of  the  basic  formula  funds  and 
the  State  discretionary  funds  will  be  distributed 
through  the  State  vocational  education  system  and 
be  used  to  fund  programs  for  both  in-school  and  out- 
of-school  youth.    The  in-school  vocational  funds 
can  be  spent  only  on  students  in  grades  10-12,  and 
can  be  applied  for  only  by  high  schools  which  are 
also  seeking  basic  grants.    Vocational  funds  can 
be  used  to  support  additional  basic  skills  and  employ- 
ability  skills  development  activities,  as  well  as 
the  provision  of  certain  kinds  of  occupational  skills 
activities. 

Between  15»-30»  of  the  vocational  funds  available 
to  an  eligible  local  educational  agency  (LEA)  must 
be  used  for  out-of-school  youth.    Vocational  funds 
can  be  used  to  provide  basic,  employment  or  occupa- 
tional skills  development  for  CETA-eligible  youth 
aged  16-19  who  have  been  identified  by  the  prime 
sponsor  and  attracted  back  to  pursue  a  high  school 
diploma.      Whether  for  in-school  or  out-of -school 
youth,  however,  vocational  funds  can  support  specitic 
skills  training  only  in  occupational  areas  for  ^'^^cn 
the  Private  Industry  Council  or  an  equivalent  orgcniza- 
tion  representing  the  private  sector  has  certified 
the  existence  of  local  labor  market  demand. 

An  eligible  high  school  may  apply  to  the  LEA  for 
an  integrated  basic  and  vocational  education  S^ant. 
The  Plan  developed  by  the  school  must  show  how  the 
basic  and  vocational  funds  will  be  used  to  provide 
a  coordinated,  carefully  designed  program  tailored 
to  the  needs  of  students  at  thtft'  school. 

The  administration  of  vocational  funds  must  be  coordi- 
nated at  the  LEA  and  school  levels  with  both  the 
local  prime  sponsor,  local  industry  and  laoo^-  .J^® 
LEA  and  the  local  prime  sponsor  must  work  together 
to  develop  programs  for  out-of-school  youth.  The 
programs  must  include  strategies  for:    ensuring  youth 
the  skills  needed  to  get  and  keep  a  job;  linking 
the  vocational  programs  and  CETA  work  opportunities, 
obtaining  commitments  from  the  private  sector  to 
.    provide  jobs;  and  providing  appropriate  information 
about  jobs. 
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Reasons  for  the  Proposal 

The  vocational  education  system  has  evolved  historically 
in  response  to  the  demand  that  a  chief  mission  of 
our  secondary  schools  is  to  prepare  young  people 
for  work.    There  is,  however,  a  critical  need  to 
improve  the  targeting  of  vocational  education  services 
to  our  poorest  urban  and  rural  areas  and  to  services 
for  youth  who  lack  good  basic  literacy  skills  and 
positive  work  experiences. 

The  vocational  funds,  under  this  Act,  will  assist 
poor  and  low-achieving  youth  -  whether  in-school 
or  no  longer  enrolled  in  school  -  to  acquire  basic 
and  employment  skills.     In-school  programs  will  be 
integrated  with  school  programs  funded  under  the 
basic  formula  so  as  to  link  employment  skills  instruc- 
tion to  the  acquisition  of  basic  skills.  Programs 
for  youth  who  are  no  longer  formally  enrolled  in 
school  will  be  designed  to  provide  these  youth  with 
the  basic  skills,  employability  skills  and  special 
occupational  skills  necessary  to  get  and  keep  a  job 
and  to  graduate  from  high  school.    Vocational  programs 
for  out-of-school  youth  will  be  closely  linked  to 
the  CETA  system  and  designed  in  conjunction  with 
the  prime  sponsor. 

The  Youth  Education  and  Training  Act  should  enable 
the  vocational  education  system  to  respond  positively 
to  criticisms  that  poor  youth  tend  not  to  receive 
adequate  vocational  training.    First,  the  requirement 
that  vocational  funds  be  used  in  the  same  schools 
that  receive  basic  formula  grants  means  that  the 
vocational  education  services  will  be  highly  targeted 
to  needy  urban  and  rural  LEAs  whose  students  have 
not  been  well  served  by  vocational  education  programs 
in  the  past.    Second,  the  requirement  that  vocational 
funds  be  spent  as  part  of  a  consolidated  school  plan 
including  basic  and  employment  skill  components  will 
help  the  vocational  system  to  function  in  an  integrated, 
fashion  with  the  main  education  system.    And  third, 
the  requirement  that  occupational  training  activities 
be  certified  by  the  Private  Industry  Council  or  be 
responsive  to  labor  market  demand  means  that  the 
vocational  education  system  should  satisfy  those 
who  question  the  relevance  of  its  training  activities. 


The  distribution  of  a  quarter  of  the  funds  through 
the  vocational  education  system  leads  us  to  estimate 
that  roughly  250,000  students  will  participate  in 
these  vocational  programs.    Of  the  youth  to  be  served 
with  these  funds,  between  25,000  and  37,500  may  be 
16-19  year  olds  who  had  previously  dropped  out  of 
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school  prior  to  graduation.    Since  the  percentage 
of  vocational  fuSds  going  to  support  occupational 
skills  training  is  a  natter  of  J*"!  f 
the  nuaber  of  students  who  receive  training  will 
vary?    It  is  not  possible  to  state  in  advance  how 
iiny  students  will  receive  what  kind  of  training. 

Prograa  Accountability 

Vocational  education  funds  will  be  awarded  to  eligible 
Wgh  schools  in  the  sa.e  -anner  as  basic  grant  funds. 
Th*  requirements  for  the  use  of  the  funds  for  i": 
school  programs  at  the  local  level,  including 
of  eliglblS  schools,  awarding  of  Pl«nning  anJ  i«ple«en- 
tation  grants  and  the  Monitoring  of  school  progress, 
will  be  identical  to  requireaents  for  the  use  o£ 
basic  forSula  funds.    Tfie  individual  school  plan 
""  serve  as  the  basic  'ccountability  document.  School 
progress  will  be  Measured  against  the  goals  oy 
the  school  in  its  plan  and  will  be  reported  «nnually 
io  the  S?ite  and  through  the  State  tot^e  Department 
of  Education.    Moreover,  each  LBA  will  l^"**  j"* 
with  the  sole  State  'S^cy  for  vocational  education 
an  aoDlication  that  describes  the  Kinds  of  P'o*'*"', ... 
M  ;5^coSdu«Sd  with  vocational  funds  and  tHat  Provides 
assurances  that  out-of-school  Programs  will  be  operated 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  local  prime  sponsor 
and  private  business. 
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IV.    Youth  Education  ^  Training  Act;    The  Federal  Role 
The  Proposal 

The  Youth  Education  9  Training  Act  assigns  to  the 
Secretary  overall  responsibility  for  ensuring  the 
effective  administration  of  this  program  through: 

1)  the  conduct  of  appropriate  and  timely  evaluations; 

2)  the  monitoring  of  program  effectiveness;  3)  the 
provision  of  technical  assistance  to  SEAs  and  LEAs; 
4)  the  enforcement  of  applicable  statutory  and  regu- 
latory provisions,  including  the  provisions  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act.    These  are  the 
standard  responsibilities  of  the  Federal  government 
for  program  administration. 

In  addition,  the  Act  proposes  a  new  set  of  responsi- 
bilities to  the  Department  of  Education  to  stimulate 
creative  and  effective  uses  of  program  funds  through 
the  funding  of  demonstration  and  exemplary  or  model 
programs.    One  percent  (up  to  a  maximum  of  $10  million) 
of  the  total  appropriation  will  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  each  year  to  fund  projects  which  demonstrate 
effective  approaches  to  meeting  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.    The  funds  may  be  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes 
including:    demonstrations  of  exemplary  ways  to  link 
schools  and  prime  sponsors  or  schools  and  the  private 
sector;  model  programs  to  train  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators to  work  effectively  with  target  youth;  and 
incentives  to  promote  imaginative  alternative  school 
settings. 


Reasons  for  the  Proposal 

The  Youth  Education  and  Training  Act  is  a  program 
in  which  services  are  designed  and  delivered  at  the 
local  and  school  level.    School  programs  will  vary 
within  LEAs  and  among  LEAs.    This  program  structure 
and  organization  necessitates  a  broader  role  for 
the  Department  than  the  traditional  functions  of 
program  monitoring,  evaluation,  technical  assistance, 
and  general  fiscal  and  program  oversight. 

The  Education  Department  will  use  its  resources  to 
explore  new  ideas,  to  acquire  relevant  information 
about  appropriate  educational  strategies,  and  to 
make  that  information  available  to  local  administrators 
and  school  practitioners.    Under  the  Act*s  proposed 
structure,  school  programs  will  vary  from  school 
to  school  and  from  community  to  community  to  reflect 
the  differing  needs  of  their  participants.  There 
are  a  number  of  program  elements  that  appear  to  help 
under-achieving  youth  to  acquire  basic  skills.  Federal 
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r.n  hm  used  to  support  demonstrations  of  these 

f«  reMhini  poor  and  low-achieving  youth. 
iBpact 

Activities  supported  ^;j^t%u"be%"re;i- 
fniiv  deaiffned  and  evaluated.  Results 

schools* 
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V.    Youth  Education  S  Training  Act:    The  State  Role 


The  Proposal 

The  State  Educational  Agency  (SEA)  has  dual  responsi- 
bilities under  the  proposed  legislation.    The  SEA 
directly  administers  a  portion  of  the  funds  allocated 
to  each  State  under  the  basic  formula  and  has  in 
addition  responsibility  for  monitoring,  enforcement, 
technical  assistance,  evaluation  and  coordination 
activities  designed  to  enhance  local  program  operations 
for  the  entire  program. 

Each  SEA  may  use  1.51  of  the  total  program  funds 
allocated  to  the  State  for  the  support  of  the  following 
activities : 

0    Administration  of  the  funds  set  aside  under  the 
formula  for  special  populations,  for  grants  to 
LEAs  that  have  especially  high  need  schools  but 
are  in  counties  not  eligible  under  the  basic  grant 
formula,  and  for  schools  in  eligible  LEAs  that 
need  extra  funds  to  carry  out  their  school  programs. 

0    Monitoring  of  local  project  activities  on  a  scheduled 
basis  and  the  enforcement  of  grant  responsibilities 
by  recipients  of  program  funds.    Each  State  will 
submit  to  the  Secretary  a  monitoring  and  enforcement 
plan  describing  the  procedures  to  be  used  during 
site  visits.    Monitoring  efforts  will  be  linked 
to  the  provision  of  assistance  in  solving  problems. 

0    Providing  technical  assistance  to  local  programs, 
particularly  in  rural  areas.    Technical  assistance 
activities  will  be  linked  to  monitoring  and  designed 
to  improve  program  management  and  operations. 

0    Coordination  of  activities  in  this  program  with 
existing  education  programs  and  with  employment 
and  training  activities  at  the  State  level.  The 
SEA  must  develop  effective  procedures  to  eliminate 
duplication  of  existing  activities  and  to  coordinate 
the  use  of  resources  so  as  to  maximize  the  impact 
of  this  program  on  youth  unemployment. 


Reasons  for  the  Proposal 

SEA  monitor ing ,  enforcement,  technical  assistance 
and  coordination  activities  are  designed  to  support 
and  assist  local  efforts  to  ensure  program  effectiveness. 
SEA  monitoring  efforts  will  identify  local  problems 
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and  will  be  linked  to  technical  assistance  to  aid 
in  the  solution  of  those  problems.    In  its  monitoring 
of  LEA  activities,  the  SEA  will  seek  to  work  with 
the  LEA  to  help  eligible  schools  plan  and  implement 
their  programs  in  a  manner  that  achieves  the  goals 
of  thii  iSgislaiion.    SEA  evaluation  activities  utilizing 
data  collected  from  the  LBAs  will  focus  on  deter- 
mining the  degree  to  which  local  school  proj^^ts 
meet  their  goils  and  the  reasons  for  success  or  failure 
to  meet  those  goals. 

The  SBA  will  take  the  lead  in  ensuring  that  activities 
under  the  now  program  are  coordinated  both  with  employ 
ment  and  training  activities  in  the  State  and  with 
other  education  programs  which  provide  services  to 
this  trriet  population.    Coordination  will  reduce 
or  eliminate  duplication  of  activities  for  target 
youth  and  enhance  the  impact  of  this  program. 

The  supplemental  formula,  administered  directly  by 
the  SBA,  allows  the  SBA  to  be  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  schools  serving  poor  and  low-achieving  students 
in  relatively  affluent  counties  which  are  not  eligible 
under  the  basic  formula.    The  supplemental  formula 
funds  also  permit  the  SBA  to  operate  programs  for 
special  populations  (migrants  and  institutionalized 
neglected  and  delinquent  youth)  who  might  otherwise 
not  be  served  by  funds  distributed  through  the  basic 
grants  to  LEAs. 

Impact 

SEA  administrative  responsibilities  have  been  designed 

to  enhance  program  effectiveness.  The 

for  SEA  monitoring  and  enforcement  which  is  linKed 

to  the  provision  of  technical  assistance  should  result 

in  more  successful  implementation  of  local  projects. 

Direct  SEA  administration  of  the  supplemental  formula 

funds  will  enable  the  program  /"v;. 

of  students  in  schools  ill-served  by  the  basic  formula. 
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VI.    The  Education  and  Training  Act;    The  Local  School 
District  KOie 


Local  educational  agencies  (LEAs)  will  have  the  follow- 
ing responsibilities  under  the  Act: 

0    Identifyijig  schools  eligible  to  receive  program 
funds.    The  LfiA  will  select  an  objective  measure(s) 
Of  poverty  and/or  of  basic  skills  achievement 
to  determine  eligible  schools.    Only  schools  with 
the  highest  concentrations  of  poor  students  or 
low  achieving  students  can  be  eligible  to  receive 
funds.    The  LEA  can  determine  the  mix  of  types 
of  schools  (junior/senior/middle,  etc.),  but  all 
eligible  schools  must  be  identified  on  the  basis 
of  student  body  characteristics. 

0    Selecting  schools  to  receive  planning  funds  and 
to  receive  implementation  grants.    The  LEA  will 
establish  a  minimum  grant  for  eligible  schools 
which  will  be  used  to  determine  the  number  of 
implementation  grants  to  be  awarded.    The  LEA 
will  provide  planning  grants  to  approximately 
double  that  number  of  schools.    Planning  grants 
will  be  awarded  for  one  year;  implementation  grants 
for  three  years.    The  LEA  will  select  only  the 
most  promising  school  plans  for  funding.  The 
LEA  will  determine  the  criteria  used  to  judge 
among  school  plans;  however,  the  criteria  must 
include:    the  clarity,  appropriateness  and  impor- 
tance of  the  school's  program  goals;  the  quality 
of  the  school's  plan  for  achieving  those  goals; 
the  quality  of  the  school's  approach  to  parent 
and  community,  private  sector  and  prime  sponsor 
involvement  in  implementation  of  the  plan;  and 
the  school's  plans  for  ensuring  full  and  free 
access  to  program  benefits  without  regard  to  the 
student's  race,  sex,  handicap  or  national  origin. 
LEAs  will  be  encouraged  to  divide  the  funds  avail- 
able for  program  implementation  equitably  between 
junior  and  senior  high  school  programs. 

0    Ensuring  that  schools  develop  and  implement  effective 
plans  for  tne  provision  of  basic  and  employment 
skills.    The  LEA  will  review  and  approve  performanc e 
standards  set  by  each  school  to  judge  its  effective- 
ness in  meeting  its  goals.    The  LEA  will  use  the 
school's  success  in  meeting  its  objectives  to 
provide  additional  technical  assistance  to  the 
school  and  as  a  factor  in  future  funding  decisions. 


The  Proposal 
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o    Ensuring  that  school  programs  are  of  a  sufficient 
size  and  scope  to  have  a  major  impact  on  student 
achievement,  retention  rates  and  employment  opportun- 
ities. 

A  district-wide  council  will  advise  the  LEA  on  developing 
criteria  for  eligible  schools,  awarding  planning 
grants,  allocating  funds  for  private  school  students 
and  making  implementation  awards.    The  council  will 
be  representative  of  youth,  teachers,  private  industry, 
the  prime  sponsor,  community  based  organizations, 
local  government,  private  schools  and  labor  unions. 
The  council  may  review  and  appraise  each  school  plan 
and  maVce  written  recommendations  to  the  superintendent 
about  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  each  plan. 

Reasons  for  the  Proposal 

The  Youth  Education  and  Training  Act  builds  on  the 
principle  of  local  responsibility  for  education. 
The  LEA  and  its  superintendent  make  the  critical 
decisions  which  will  determine  overall  program  success. 
The  LEA,  with  advice  from  a  locally  representative 
council,  sets  the  general  standards  against  which 
each  school  plan  is  judged  and  makes  the  decision 
about  whether  a  school's  plan  will  be  funded,  whether 
and  how  it  will  be  altered,  and  whether  the  school 
must  continue  to  work  to  improve  its  plan.    The  superin- 
tendent will  also  monitor  the  progress  each  school 
makes  towards  its  objectives  and  will  redirect  or 
otherwise  assist  schools  as  needed. 

The  role  assigned  to  LEAs  in  the  Youth  Education 
and  Training  Act  represents  a  significant  departure 
from  the  Title  I  ESEA  model.    Unlike  Title  I,  this 
program  gives  the  LEA  discretion  to  determine  which 
schools  will  receive  implementation  grants.  Unlike 
Title  I  which  supports  year-to-year  activities  in 
schools,  the  LEA  in  selecting  a  school  plan  for  imple- 
mentation will  be  making  a  three  year  program  commitment. 
Unlike  Title  I,  the  youth  education  program  requires 
the  LEA  to  establish  activities  designed  especially 
for  out-of-school  youth  and  to  tie  those  activities 
to  the  vocational  education  system  and  to  the  local 
CETA  prime  sponsor.    The  results  of  recent  research 
support  this  emphasis  on  local  control  over  program 
decision-making.    Recent  studies  have  shown  that 
the  key  determinants  of  educational  program  success 
are  such  dif f icult-to-measure  variables  as  the  quality 
of  faculty  commitment,  administrative  leadership, 
local  materials  development,  school  participation 
in  program  planning  and  development.     It  follows, 
then,  that  the  LEA  with  advice  from  a  local  council 
is  iA  the  best  position  to  decide  which  schools  have 
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the  capacity  and  will  to  carry  out  their  plans. 
A  local  school  district  which  has  made  these  decisions 
will  have  added  incentive  to  work  with  the  scnoois 
to  help  them  succeed. 


Impact 

Basic  formula  funds  will  be  distributed  to  1293  counties. 
Included  in  this  total  are  all  of  the  largest  school 
systems  in  the  country,  as  well  as  school  systems 
in  approximately  1100  rural  counties. 

Program  Accountability 

The  proposal  assigns  to  the  LEA  responsibility  to 
ensure  that  schools  develop  and  implement  effective 
plans  to  provide  poor  and  low-achieving  youth  with 
appropriate  basic  and  employment  skills.    The  indivi- 
dual school  plan,  with  its  explicitly  stated  goals 
and  measures  of  progress  toward  those  goals,  will 
be  the  basic  accountability  document  used  by  the 
LEA.     In  addition,  the  LEA  must  ensure  that  P^^o^^^f 
for  selecting  schools  comply  with  the  law  and  regulations, 
that  fiscal  effort  is  maintained,  and  that  resource 
equivalency  between  eligible  schools  and  other  schools 
in  the  LEA  is  maintained.    The  LEA  will  report  annually 
to  the  SEA  on  the  progress  made  by  each  school  towards 
the  achievement  of  its  objectives. 
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VII.    The  Youth  Education  and  Training  Act;    The  School 
Role  ■ 

The  Proposal 

Education  prograns  under  the  Youth  Education  and 
Training  Act  lAre  designed  and  inplemented  at  the 
school  level  and  involve  the  coordination  and  dedica- 
tion of  all  of  the  school's  resources  to  meet  the 
particular  needs  of  its  students. 

Eligible  schools  in  a  district  will  be  selected  to 
develop  plans  which  spell  out  how  each  school  would 
use  its  program  funds.    The  plan  must  describe  the 
activities  and  programs  to  be  implemented  at  the 
schools  provide  the  rationale  for  those  programs » 
specify  the  goals  the  school  hopes  to  achieve  for 
its  students  and  the  objective  measures  the  school 
will  use  to  assess  performance  in  the  areas  of  basic 
skills »  reduction  of  dropout  rates  and  absenteeism, 
and  enhanced  employment  opportunities. 

The  plan  must  be  developed  in  cooperation  with  a 
school  site  council.    The  council*  whose  membership 
is  representative  of  important  parts  of  the  school- 
community*  must  approve  the  submission  of  the  plan 
to  the  LBA.    If  approved  by  the  LBA,  the  plan  is 
implemented  by  the  school. 

A  school's  program  may  involve  the  use  of  a  variety 
of  strategies  to  enhance  basic  skills  achievement 
of  low-achieving  youth,  to  integrate  basic  skills 
improvement  efforts  into  the  entire  school  program, 
to  develop  employability  skills  of  its  students, 
and  to  provide  appropriate  work  experience  for  students 
in  grades  10-12.    The  school  must  coordinate  its 
efforts  to  provide  work  experience  with  the  local 
prime  sponsor  and  with  local  employers. 

Any  student  attending  a  school  funded  under  the  Act 
may  participate  in  any  service  or  activity,  so  long 
as  the  student  has  need  of  that  service  or  activity. 

The  school  program  must  be  closely  coordinated  with 
local  community  organizations,  private  industry  and 
the  prime  sponsors.    The  school-site  council  must 
include  community,  business,  and  prime  sponsor  represen- 
tation.   For  programs  designed  to  link  together  schools 
and  prime  sponsors,  the  prime^sponsor  must  sign-off 
on  the  school  plan  before  it  is  submitted.  Information 
on  CETA  summer  work  opportunities  will  be  provided 
to  youth  in  all  grades.    Senior  high  school  youth 
will  be  eligibile  for  all  CETA  services.  Finally, 
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participating  students  will  have  a  basic  skills  and 
eaployaDility  record  to  be  developed  locally  by  the 
school  in  cooperation  with  the  prime  sponsor  and 
the  private  sector.    The  record  will  contain  evidence 
of  whether  the  student  has  mastered  basic  and  employment 
skills  relevant  to  employers. 

Reasons  for  the  Proposal 

The  Youth  Education  and  Training  Act  focuses  on  the 
school  as  the  primary  unit  for  decision  making,  program 
development,  and  implementation.    This  school-based 
focus  acknowledges  that  local  involvement  in  a  program's 
design  and  implementation  is  critical  to  its  ultimate 
effectiveness.    Large-scale  evaluations  of  Federal 
programs  have  repeatedly  found  that  local  factors 
are  the  key  to  program  success.    School*  based  planning 
means  that  the  kinds  of  services  offered  to  students 
in  schools  receiving  these  funds  will  be  tailored 
to  the  needs  of  those  students.    Programs  will  vary 
from  school  to  school  and  from  community  to  community. 
School  programs  funded  under  the  proposed  legislation 
will  be  comprehensive  and  school-wide;  they  will 
not  simply  add  on  to  existing  activities.    The  planning 
process  requires  the  elements  of  the  school  and  its 
community  to  exiamine  the  needs  of  the  students  and 
create  tne  best  mix  of  programs  and  services  to  meet 
those  needs. 

This  provision  for  the  development  of  comprehensive 
school-site  programs  should  encourage  the  upgrading 
of  an  entire  school  program  through  collaborative 
planning  and  implementation.    Research  supports  this 
proposal,  showing  that  piecemeal  approaches  such 
as  isolated  projects  in  schools  too  often  have  only 
limited  impact  on  the  basic,  continuing  activities 
of  schools.    In  fact,  several  recent  studies  suggest 
that  the  major  determinants  of  educational  quality 
at  the  school,  level  are  related  to  coherence  of  purpose, 
strong  leadership  by  the  principal,  and  continuing 
collaboration  by  all  concerned  (teachers*  parents, 
administrators,  and  the  school  community).    The  proposed 
legislation  provides  a  framework  for  fostering  chool- 
wide  improvement  by  emphasizing  basic  and  emplv^^ment 
skills  training,  by  relying  on  the  school  to  design 
its  own  programs  and  its  own  program  goals,  and  by 
requiring  close  and  continuous  involvement  of  many 
elements  In  the  school  and  the  larger  community. 


Funds  distributed  under  the  Youth  Education  and  Training 
Act  will  be  highly  concentrated  and  will  reach  secondary 


Impact 
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schools  with  high  concentrations  o£  poor  and  low 
achieving  students.    Within  a  school,  the  program 
will  be  funded  at  a  level  that  is  designed  to  enhance 
chances  of  success,    /vs  a  result  of  the  targeted 
formula  and  the  concentration  of  funds  within  school 
districts  to  needy  students,  we  oxpect  about  8,000 
secondary  schools  will  receive  planning  grants  for 
school  year  1980-81  and  approximately  6,000  of  those 
schools  will  be  awarded  implementation  grants  beginning 
in  school  year  1981-82. 


Program  Accountability 

Th2  school  plan  .-rill  serve  as  a  basic  accountability 
document.    The  plan  will  contain  short-  and  long- 
term  goals  that  include  objective  measures  to  assess 
increases  in  basic  skills,  reduction  in  dropout  and 
absenteeism  rates  and  increases  in  employment  prospects 
The  achievement  of  the  school's  goals  will  give  the 
school  an  advantage  In  refunding.    Failure  to  achieve 
the  goals  set  in  its  plan  may  result  in  termination 
of  funding.    Where  the  school's  short-term  goals 
are  being  met,  but  long-term  goals  are  not,  LEAs 
must  request  the  school  to  modify  its  plan  m  order 
to  continue  funding  past  the  third  year  of  the  program. 
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.  Yin.  The  Youth  Education  and  Training  Act:    Private  School 
Youtfa 

The  Proposal 

In  order  to  ensure  the  participation  of  private  school 
youth  in  the  Youth  Education  and  Training  Act  programs, 
it  is  proposed:     (1)  that  each  LEA  with  significant 
numbers  of  needy  private  school  students  serve  those 
youths  in  proportion  to  their  representation  in  the 
formula  population;  (2)  that  each  LEA  may  provide 
services  directly  to  low-achieving  or  otherwise  needy 
private  school  youth,  or  (to  the  extent  constitutionally 
permissible)  it  may  make  grants  to  private  schools 
which  have  concentrations  of  low-achieving  students; 
(3)  that  the  Secretary  arrange  alternate  methods 
for  the  delivery  of  services  to  private  school  students 
where  an  LEA  does  not  provide  such.- services . 

Reasons  for  the  Proposal 

Youth  who  receive  their  education  outside  the  public 
school  system  should  benefit  from  services  and  programs 
funded  by  this  legislation.    Many  youth  who  do  not 
attend  public  school  need  basic  skills  and  employment 
skills  training.    The  proposal  assigns  to  each  LEA 
the  responsibility  for  determining  the  number  of 
needy  private  school  youth  and  for  deciding  what 
is  the  most  appropriate  mechanism  for  the  delivery 
of  services  to  those  youth.    The  LEA  can  make  the 
programs  at  eligible  schools  available  to  needy  youth 
who  attend  private  schools.    The  LEA  may  also  choose 
to  permit  private  schools  to  compete  with  each  other 
for  program  funds  in  the  same  manner  as  public  schools, 
to  tne  extent  that  this  is  permissible  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  local. 
State,  and  Federal  law.    A  private  school  which  receives 
a  direct  planning  or  implementation  grant  would  have 
to  meet  all  the  legal  obligations  of  any  recipient 
of  Federal  funds,  except  the  requirements  concerning 
supplanting  of  funds  and  comparability. 


This  approach  gives  each  LEA  flexibility  to  determine 
how  best  to  serve  the  educational  needs  of  low-achieving 
youth  who  do  not  attend  public  schools.    It  recognizes 
that  communities  may  wish  to  link  their  efforts  to 
deal  with  youth  unemployment  to  institutions  within 
the  community  that  may  already  bo  providing  some 
basic  skills  or  occupational  training  to  the  target 
population.    The  inclusion  of  a  by-pass  provision 
in  the  proposal,  similar  to  by-pass  provision  in 
ESEA,  permits  the  Secretary  to  make  alternate  arrange- 
ments to  serve  needy  private  school  youth  in  the 
event  an  LEA  cannot  or  has  not  done  so. 
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Impact 

It  is  difficult  to  gauge  the  impact  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  relating  to  private  school  youth,  particularly 
since  there  is  a  paucity  of  data  about  the  extent  of  need 
among  the  private  school  population.    According  to  data 
derived  from  the  1978  Current  Population  Survey,  11.4* 
of  all  elementary  school  students  (K-8)  and  8.1*  of  all 
high  school  students  (Grades  9-12)  attend  private  schools. 
In  some  large  urban  areas  (e.g.  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago* 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh)  the  proportion  of  private  school 
students  is  more  than  double  the  national  average.  While 
national  figures  indicate  that  poor  children  make  up  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  private  school  population  than 
of  the  public  school  population,  we  have  no  data  on  how 
many  private  schools  particularly  in  urban  areas  have  sub- 
stantial concentrations  of  poor  children.    It  is  reasonable 
to  expect  that  poor  youth  attending  private  secondary  schools 
can  benefit  from  basic  and  employment  skills  training. 
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Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed,  Madam  Secretary. 

We  are  fortunate  that  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  has 
joined  us  and  does  he  have  an  opening  statement? 

Senator  Wiluams.  No;  please  continue.  I  will  insert  my  state- 
ment for  the  record. 

STATEMENT  OF  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS,  JR.,  A  U.S.  SENATOR 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY 
Senator  Wiluams.  I  am  pleased  to  welcome  Secretary  Shirley  M. 
Hufstedler  here  today  to  present  the  administration's  proposal  for 
policy  and  program  directed  at  the  immensely  important  and  diffi- 
cult problem  of  youth  unemployment.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill, 
S.  2385,  and  I  regard  title  II  of  the  measure  as  a  promising  begin- 
ing  to  help  educational  agencies  in  reducing  joblessness  among 


We  look  forward  to  examining  this  bills  potentials.  We  are 
pledged  to  collaborate  with  you  to  assure  the  maximum  benefits 
from  this  measure.  We  shall  explore  its  strengths  and  its  weakness- 
es in  the  weeks  ahead  and  I  feel  confident  that  the  measure  report- 
ed from  this  committee  will  contain  our  best  efforts. 

Youth  must  have  effective  access  to  basic  and  technical  skills 
and  must  be  capable  of  adapting  such  skills  in  a  labor  market 
characterized  by  constantly  changing  economic  conditions.  We 
must  remedy  the  problem  of  service  fragmentation  and  find  cost- 
effective  ways  to  foster  collaboration  among  the  unions,  employers, 
schools,  and  employment  services  providing  employability  skills. 

Beginning  today,  the  activity  of  this  subcommittee  and  the  full- 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  will  be  dedicated  to 
these  ends. 

Secretary  Hufstedler  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  only  3  months 
ago.  It  is  noteworthy  and  fitting  that  her  first  appearance  before 
this  committee  on  substantive  policy  is  concerned  with  remedies  to 
youth  unemployment  in  the  urban  and  rurual  areas  of  the  Nation. 
Our  committee  is  most  appreciative  of  the  opportunity  to  hear  the 
Secretary's  views  on  youth  unemployment. 

Senator  Pell.  Senator  Schweiker? 

Senator  Schweiker.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  pleased  to  welcome  Secretary  Hufstedler  here  today  and  to 
hear  her  statement  on  this  very  critical  problem  of  youth  unem- 
ployment I  have  been  a  longtime  supporter  of  coordination  between 
training  programs  and  education  programs  in  our  high  schools,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  bring  these  two  programs  together.  I 
think  that  the  distance  between  the  two  is  the  root  of  a  lot  of  our 
problems,  particularly  as  showing  the  statistics  that  you  cited  here 
this  morning. 

I  recently  introduced  S.  2286  which  would  encourage  community- 
based  organizations  and  local  educational  agencies  to  jointly  estab- 
lish career  intern  programs  in  areas  of  high  youth  unemployment 
and  particularly  in  areas  where  the  school  dropout  rate  is  high. 

As  you  know,  there  are  five  OIC  career  intern  demonstration 
projects  now  being  funded  by  the  Federal  Government.  I  believe 
these  programs  provide  the  necessary  link  between  job  training 
and  basic  academic  education,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  they  will 
serve  as  models  in  efforts  to  provide  academic  education  as  well  as 
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real  job  training  for  our  young  people.  I  think  CIP  is  very  close,  in 
concept  to  the  proposals  to  be  presented  here  today. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Pell.  Before  moving  into  some  specific  questions,  I 
would  like  to  touch  on  the  general  budgetary  impact  and  maybe 
you  could  explain  to  us  a  little  bit  how  the  President  can  be 
proposing  a  brandnew  initiative  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  asking 
for  cuts  to  be  made  in  his  budget?  I  believe  that  the  expenses  of 
just  the  educational  component  alone,  $50  million  for  the  first  year, 
which  can  be  perhaps  lost  in  the  budget,  $800  million  the  second, 
and  $1  billion  the  third.  As  objective  as  this  is,  this  will  obviously 
mean  cutting  out  of  the  equivalent  amounts  of  money  in  other 
programs  or  some  other  means  of  financing. 

I  wonder  if  you  would  enlarge  on  this,  how  the  President  would 
respond  to  this  question? 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  I  cannot,  of  course,  respond  for  the  Presi- 
dent. I  can  respond  for  myself. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  rate  of  inflation,  the  administration  wants 
to  concentrate  on  budgetary  cuts  affecting  outlays  in  1980  and 
1981.  The  Youth  Act  has  very  modest  outlays  in  terms  of  calendar 
year  1980  because  those  outlays,  modest  though  they  are,  ask  $50 
million — 

Senator  Pell.  I  am  getting  confused  now.  Let  us  talk  about 
Government  fiscal  year. 
Secretary  Hufstedler.  All  right. 

We  are  talking  about  $50  million  in  fiscal  1981:  The  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1981  are  the  principal  although  not  the  sole  target  of 
the  budgetary  cutback  that  the  President  is  exploring.  The  outlays 
and  the  impact  of  the  youth  initiative  have  been  specifically  ex- 
cluded from  scrutiny  at  this  time  for  the  reason  that  neither  the 
outlays  nor  the  forward  funding  have  significant  impact  until 
toward  the  end  of  the  1981  fiscal  year  budget. 

The  assumption  is  that  when  we  take  the  heat  out  of  the  econo- 
my, in  the  short  run,  we  can  reduce  the  inflationary  rate  to  reason- 
able limits.  Therefore,  efforts  to  fund  new  programs  beyond  fiscal 
1981  should  be  considered. 

Senator  Pell,  In  other  words,  what  you  are  saying  here  is  that 
fiscal  year  1981,  there  will  only  be  $50  million? 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Pell,  Fiscal  year  1982  will  be  $800  million,  and  fiscal 
year  1983,  there  will  be  $1  billion  in  the  educational  component? 
Secretary  Hufstedler.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Pell,  I  am  delighted  that  some  social  program  will  be 
beyond  scrutiny.  You  mean  we  will  enjoy  parity  with  the  defense 
budget  which,  in  this  one  item,  is  good  news. 

But  could  you  tell  me  what  existing  education  programs  might 
suffer  in  order  to  enable  you  to  move  ahead  with  this  new  pro- 
gram? 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  No,  No  programs  now  in  existence  will 
suffer  by  reason  of  the  authorization  of  funding  of  the  Youth  Act. 

Senator  Pell.  I  do  not  quite  understand  how  that  could  be.  If 
there  is  a  determination  made  to  try  to  bring  the  budget  in  bal- 
ance, and  we  are  going^^o^spend  $1  billion  more  in  1983,  I  would 
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think  that  there  would  be  an  effort  made  to  reduce  the  budget 
some  other  place  by  the  equivalent  amount.  Would  you  not? 

Secretary  Hufstbdler.  Senator  Pell,  I  can  tell  you  that  as  far  as 
I  know,  no  decision  has  yet  been  made  about  cutting  any  program 
in  the  Department  of  Education.  ^       .  . 

Senator  Pell,  I  for  one  think  it  is  a  pretty  sound  decision. 

Obviously,  I  have  a  parochial  interest  in  it  from  where  I  sit. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  Senator  Pell,  I  also  have  a  parochial  m- 
terest,  in  these  programs.  _     .        .  j  j 

Senator  Pell.  You  know  what  Winston  Churchill  said,  you  do 
not  want  to  preside  over  the  dissolution  of  your  empire. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  Particularly  when  we  are  just  building 
the  foundation.  ,  , .        u  j 

Senator  Pell,  I  am  delighted  that  you  believe  this  can  be  done 
without  reductions  in  other  already  existing  programjs.  ^ 

Another  specific  question.  The  critics  of  the  President  s  title,  the 
Youth  Act,  contend  that  we  would  be  putting  a  substantial  amount 
of  money  into  an  educational  system  that  has  already  failed  the 

students.  .  . 

In  other  words,  we  have  many  of  these  programs  you  are  talking 
about  already  in  existence  and  they  have  not  worked.  This  is  one  of 
the  criticisms  of  it. 
How  would  you  respond  to  that?  ^  i      ^  i 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  First,  there  have  been  successful  models, 
which  are  the  foundation  of  this  proposed  act.  We  are  building  on 
these  successes  I  will  put  it  his  way.  ,       r  ^i.- 

From  the  programs,  many  of  them  sponsored  by  members  ot  this 
committee,  we  know  what  the  winning  combination  is.  It  takes  a 
significant  amount  of  concentrated  effort  and  resources  at  the  sec- 
ondary school  level  to  enrich  the  program  with  respect  to  teaching 
basic  skills.  Those  resources  simply  have  not  been  there.  When 
they  are  there  and  when  you  link  those  programs  to  real  work 
experience,  and  when  you  have  a  commitment  by  the  schools,  the 
principals,  the  parents,  the  community-based  organization,  the  pri- 
vate sector,  the  mayor,  the  unions  to  a  package  mtended  to  make 
the  program  work,  it  works.  That  is  what  we  are  proposing  here. 

Senator  Pell.  But  is  that  not  exactly  what  your  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  are  supposed  to  do?  . 

Senator  Hathaway's  excellent  career  education  bill  is  on  the 
books.  This  is  already  law  and  if  it  is  not  working,  why  should 
calling  it  another  name  make  it  work? 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  Senator  Pell,  I  point  out  that  many  ot 
those  programs  are  working  but  they  are  not  closely  targeted  on 
the  youth  we  are  trying  to  reach.  The  funds  are  not  concentrated. 
The  funds  are  not  placed  in  junior  high  schools.  We  prepare,  for 
example,  to  concentrate  half  of  our  funds  in  the  junior  high  years. 

Second,  not  every  vocational  educational  program  is  directly 
keyed  to  employment  opportunities  of  youth  and  in  the  skills  we 
are  trying  to  promote.  The  career  education  component  is  aii  im- 
portant one.  It  is  not  that  it  is  a  failure.  To  the  extent  that  it  has 
been  implemented,  it  is  a  success.  We  want  to  take  those  successes 
and  give  them  the  impetus  that  we  have  here. 
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Senator  Pkll.  Am  I  correct  in  saying  that  onlv  7  percent  of  the 
present  vocational  education  activities  are  in  large  cities,  cities 
over  500,000? 

Secretary  Hufstkdler.  I  will  get  you  that  information.  Perhaps 
Marshall  Smith  has  it. 
Dr.  Smfth.  It  is  a  low  figure,  but  I  am  not  sure  we  have  it. 
Senator  Fell.  Could  you  talk  louder? 

Dr.  Smfth.  I  am  not  certain  it  is  7  percent.  I  know  it  is  a 
relatively  low  figure  and  we  would  be  glad  to  provide  that  informa- 
tion for  you. 

[The  following  was  received  for  the  record:] 

According  to  an  October  1978  report  in  Institutional  Development  Associates^  Inc., 
"National  Study  of  Vocational  Education  Systems  and  Facilities/'  only  approximate- 
ly 8  percent  of  secondary  school  vocational  education  facilities  are  not  situated  in 
central  cities  with  populations  of  500,000  or  more,  but  those  cities  contain  23 
percent  of  the  total  population. 

Senator  Pell.  Can  we  expect  vocational  education  to  provide  the 
skills  training  that  we  anticipate  at  the  senior  high  level? 

Secretary  Bufstedler.  The  choice  rests  with  the  schools,  the 
high  schools,  whether  to  tap  into  the  vocational  structure  or  not. 
That  choice  is  made,  of  course,  on  the  basis  of  what  the  local 
planners  believe  to  be  the  correct  combination.  Twenty-five  percent 
of  the  funds  are  to  be  used  through  the  vocational  educational 
structure,  as  you  know,  in  the  legislation. 

But  the  choice  of  whether  to  use  it  for  a  particular  progremti  rests 
upon  the  needs  as  perceived  by  the  local  community.  Therefore,  it 
permits  those  communities,  rural  or  urban,  to  take  their  choice 
with  respect  to  vocational  education  which  works  best  to  them. 

Dr.  Smfth.  If  I  may  add.  Senator,  the  vocational  funds  would  go 
to  the  exact  same  areas,  the  same  LEA's  as  the  basic  funds  would. 
So  the  25  percent  of  the  vocational  funds  would  be  directed  to  the 
same  places.  They  would,  in  fact,  reach  the  urban  centers  and  the 
poor  rural  areas. 

Senator  Pell.  I  think  in  some  cases  the  facilities  are  not  there 
because  you  do  not  have  startup  money,  is  that  correct,  under  the 
previous  legislation? 

Dr.  Smfth.  That  is  right.  There  are  some  facilities  lacking  in  the 
cities  and  we  would  hope  that  

Senator  Pell.  You  nave  many  facilities  lacking  in  the  larger 
cities,  that  is  the  point  I  am  bringing  out. 

Dr.  Smtth.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Hufsteoler.  Senator,  that  is  correct,  but  we  would 
hope  that  these  moneys  that  are  set  aside  for  vocational  education 
under  the  act,  would  draw  resources  into  the  areas  which  need 
them  most. 

Senator  Pell.  I  have  a  series  of  questions  here  and  I  do  not  want 
to  hog  the  time  of  my  colleagues.  I  will  be  here  righ^  through. 
Senator  Schweiker,  do  you  have  any  questions? 
Senator  Schweiker.  I  have  a  few. 

Madam  Secretary,  how  do  the  education  work  councils  function 
in  your  proposal  and  how  do  they  differ  from  the  ClSTk  prime 
sponsor  councils? 

Secretary  Hufsteoler.  There  are  two  levels  of  advisory  bodies. 
One,  the  school  site  council,  is  the  group  of  persons  wh'"  advise, 
assist,  and  implement  the  sclxool  plan.  That  is  the  group  oi  )ersons 
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who  represent  all  the  community  components  which  we  know  are 
required  to  make  the  effort  the  most  successful.  The  advisory  panel 

^K^an  advisory  agency  designed  to  help  the  LEA  in  terms  uf 
presenting  the  whole  picture  and  working  out  with  the  LhA  the 
kinds  of  advice,  the  kinds  of  assistance  that  will  provide  not  only 
focus  to  the  programs  but  assist  in  providing  the  infrastructure 
that  is  necessary  to  make  the  programs  work. 

The  district  councils,  of  course,  can  also  serve  as  the  kali  A 
Youth  Council  if  the  LEA  and  prime  sponsor  agree.  In  short,  we 
can  fold  in  the  existing  program  if  the  LEA  and  the  prime  sponsor 

choose  to  do  so.  ,  •  r  ^.u^ 

Senator  Schweiker.  I  just  want  to  read  a  description  ot  tne 
career  intern  programs.  I  said,  we  have  five  career  intern  programs 
presently  going  on.  Here  is  the  way  they  work.  The  Seattle  career 
mtem  program  is  divided  into  three  phases.  The  first  phase  lastmg 
approximately  20  weeks,  emphasizes  career  awareness,  provides 
personal  motivation  developments,  structural  development  opportu- 
nities. The  academic  courses  include  arts,  math,  physical  sciences. 
During  the  second  phase,  the  interns  design  their  own  career  devel- 
opment plans.  Classroom  instruction  focuses  on  courses  they  can 
relate  to  in  career  preparation.  Practical  experience  is  spent  by 
working  on  the  Government  worksites. 

The  final  phase,  career  specialization,  indicates  that  one,  two  or 
three  paths  after  high  school  education,  either  job  training,  skills 
training,  or  preparation  for  college  admission.  My  question  is  how 
would  this  concept  differ  or  maybe  it  is  very  similar  to  what  you 
folks  would  propose  by  the  joint  approach  of  Labor  and  Education. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  It  is  similar  in  si^ificant  ways.  The  dif- 
ferences are  that  your  very  valuable  career  intern  program  reaches 
only  high  school  youth  or  dropouts  after  high  school. 

The  program  that  we  are  proposing  reaches  junior  high  school 
youth,  almost  half  of  the  funds  are  targeted  on  underachieving  and 
impoverished  junior  high  school  youth.  We  can  use  the  lessons  that 
you  have  helped  to  teach  us  in  your  career  intern  program  in 
helping  to  counsel  youngsters  in  junior  high  school,  many  of  whom, 
if  not  helped  in  basic  skills,  training,  and  career  awareness  will  be 

^T?^"^econd  element  is  that  we  are  targeting  youngsters,  one- 
third  in  the  rural  areas.  Senator,  and  two-thirds  in  the  urban 
centers,  who  are  not  now  reached  by  the  limited  number  of  career 
intern  programs  now  in  place.  Although  the  legislation  does 
permit,  as  you  may  recall,  some  discretionary  funds— that  is,  a  10- 
percent  set-aside— to  reach  pockets  of  troubled  areas  in  otherwise 
well-off  counties.  .  i  •  j 

Therefore,  what  we  are  doing.  Senator,  is  building  the  kind  ot 
linkages— which  your  program  has  taught  us  are  a  success— but  we 
are  concentrating  that  program  in  a  way  which  creates  the  strong 
linkages  between  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  education 
world!  And  we  are  running  the  system  in  a  coherent  way  to  pick 
UP  youngsters,  encourage  them,  and  train  them,  from  the  time 
they  reach  junior  high  school.  In  effect,  we  follow  them  in  the 
program,  whether  they  are  in  school  or  out  of  school,  through  age 
21  So  that  I  certainly  agree  that  your  program  is  well  conceived. 
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We  are  building  that  right  into  the  structure,  that  is  one  of  the 
bases  that  we  are  using,  and  we  are  also  encouraging  the  communi- 
ty-based organizations  upon  which  you  yourself  very  appropriately 
rely. 

I  might  say,  as  you  no  doubt  well  know,  that  the  career  programs 
are  being  evaluated  by  NIE,  and  the  results  are  encouraging. 

Senator  Schweiker.  CIP  really  is  a  joint  labor  and  education 
program  now  because  NIE  is  monitoring  it  and  Labor  is  funding  it. 

The  figures  that  I  have  on  the  Labor  Department  programs  are 
different  than  those  you  just  gave  Senator  Pell  ovi  how  the  educa- 
tion program  funding  would  go  in  fiscal  years  19il  and  1982.  Now, 
the  figure  that  I  have  on  Labor,  and  maybe  this  ha3  been  changed 
since  we  originally  got  these  figures,  now  would  be  $800  million  in 
1981,  and  $1  billion  in  1982. 

Has  that  changed  or  is  that  what  you  understand,  too? 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  Senator  Schweiker,  if  I  may,  I  will  refer 
that  question  to  Mr.  Johnson  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  is  $300  million  in  budget  authority  for  1981,  and 
that  has  not  been  changed;  $100  million  is  estimated  to  outlay  in 
1981  so  that  the  outlays  are  only  $100  million. 

We  already  have  the  YEDPA  programs,  as  you  know,  and  this 
would  enable  us  to  get  started  in  a  transition  year  in  fiscal  1981 
toward  the  new  programs.  We  would  not,  however,  change  over  all 
of  the  YEDPA  programs  because  we  would  need  to  have  a  transi- 
tional period.  So  this  would  just  enable  us  to  get  started  on  the  new 
programs  and  then  it  is  true  that  in  the  following  year  the  budget 
authority  request  is  $1  billion,  so  that  would  be  the  ongoing  level 
for  the  additional  money. 

Senator  Schweiker.  The  reason  I  raise  the  question,  is  the  same 
reason  Senator  Pell  asked  this  question.  We  just  had  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  up  before  our  Appropriations  Committee,  and  he,  like  you. 
Madam  Secretary,  was  not  sure  yet  where  the  budget  cuts  were 
going  to  come  down.  He  said  no  final  decision  had  been  made. 

After  I  asked  Secretary  Marshall  that  question,  I  drove  home 
that  evening  and  the  radio  said  that  the  White  House  had  decided 
to  issue  about  a  13-percent  cut  on  the  controllable  expenditures  in 
order  to  balance  the  budget  or  to  get  a  $21  billion  budget  cut  for 
fiscal  1981.  That  well  may  be  inaccurate,  but  my  point  is  that  if  we 
are  going  ahead,  if  the  administration  is  going  ahead  with  a  $21 
billion  budget  cut,  it  has  got  to  impact  here  somewhere,  perhaps  on 
presently  existing  youth  programs. 

Now,  as  you  say,  your  main  impact  is  after  1981.  So  that  may 
help  your  situation.  I  am  not  sure  what  it  would  do  so  with  Labor. 
But  we  are  all  sort  of  hanging  with  anticipation  because  we  cannot 
make  up  any  bills  until  we  know. 

What  is  your  understanding  on  when  we  will  know  what  the 
administration's  position  on  these  budget  cuts  are? 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  All  I  can  tell  you  is  that  the  information 
that  I  have  suggests  that  the  decisions  are  going  to  be  made 
rapidly. 

Senator  Schweiker.  It  has  sort  of  put  the  whole  appropriations 
bill  in  a  holding  pattern.  We  do  not  know  what  to  do  at  this 
point — no  sense  in  marking  up  a  bill  only  to  find  out  that  the 
administration  has  reversed  its  position  and  says  cut  out  all  con- 
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troUables  by  13  percent,  which  would  be  quite  a  mammoth  under- 
taking. 

I  realize  that  is  not  your  ultimate  decision,  Madam  Secretary, 
but  it  does  raise  problems  for  people  like  ourselves  who  have  to 
somehow  go  through  with  it  one  way  or  the  other. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Pkll.  Senator  Williams? 

Senator  Williab«8.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  now  1  will 
take  a  moment  to  join  with  my  colleagues  and  welcome  you  here. 
Madam  Secretary.  ,  u  i.  x- 

We  are  impressed  that  your  first  appearance  here  on  substantive 
matters  is  on  this  subject  which  is  of  such  importance  and  complex- 
ity. I  have  joined  with  Senator  Pell  and  Senator  Randolph  m 
introducing  this  Illation,  and  I  know  we  all  will  be  intent  upon 
examining  the  particulars  of  the  bill  and  will  do  our  best  m  col- 
laboration to  assure  the  maximum  benefits  from  this  mpasure. 
Certainly  we  will  make  every  effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  truly 
disadvantaged  young  people.  One  of  our  Nation's  most  frightening 
statistics  is  the  large  number  of  unemployed  young  people. 

The  response  to  that  problem  has  been  given  significant  atten- 
tion by  the  President.  I  am  sure  that  this  bill  is  viewed  with  the 
expectation  that  something  new  is  going  to  be  added  to  the  lives  of 
disparate  youth  who  are  not  productive  members  of  society.  And  so 
with  the  proposed  Department  of  Education  program  combined 
with  the  Labor  Department  program,  within  this  bill,  I  think  the 
stage  has  been  appropriately  set  by  the  President  for  all  of  us  to  do 
all  we  can  to  put  toqether  a  program  that  will  work.  That  is  the 
business  that  we  are  now  about. 

What  have  we  got  here?  With  the  best  advice,  how  will  it  work? 
Can  it  work?  How  can  it  be  improved?  Our  mission,  as  I  see  it,  is  to 
fully  examine  the  bill  and  with  the  best  advice  available  determme 
whetehr  it  can  be  successful.  „      .  rrTt^  ^ 

I  would  like  to  start,  if  I  might,  with  the  allocation  process.  What 
criteria  have  you  established  for  identifying  which  school  districts 
will  be  eligible  to  receive  grants?  . 

Secretfiu^  Hufstedler.  After  the  2-percent  set-aside  to  take  care 
of  some  special  concerns  of  the  Federal  Government,  in  wiminister- 
ing  the  program,  98  percent  of  the  money  goes  to  the  States.  We 
know  how  much  money  goes  to  each  State  under  the  formula  that 
has  been  devised.  Although  the  formula  sounds  rather  complex, 
actually  it  is  not  a  rather  difficult  formula. 

Senator  Wiluams.  We  introduced  the  bill  just  the  day  before 
yesterday,  and  time  has  not  permitted  me  to  become  an  authority 
on  it.  I  received  it  shortly  before  introduction,  it  is  very  complex  to 
read.  Now,  it  will  be  helpful  if  you  could  clarify  the  formula 
process. 

Secretary  HxHOTEDLER.  Let  me  explain  the  theory. 

Senator  Wiluams.  It  looked  to  me  like  you  took  all  of  our  formu- 
las and— with  some  eclectic  process  squeezed  them  together.  Please 
tell  me  it  is  not  so. 

Secretary  Hxhotedler.  It  is  not  so. 

We  are  trying  to  target  these  funds  very  doseljr  on  the  most 
threatened  population.  Now,  how  do  we  determine  who  those 
people  are?  Because  we,  in  fact,  have  the  poverty  figures  across  the 
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United  States,  based  upon  census  data  and  the  so-called  Orshansky 
formula.  That  is  not  anything  strange.  We  know  how  many  poor 
youngsters  there  are  in  each  one  of  the  counties  in  the  Unite^ 
States.  We  therefore  know  where  the  highest  concentration  of  poor 
youngsters  are.  We  know  we  want  to  target  two-thirds  of  the 
money  on  the  most  seriously  impoverished  youngsters  in  urban 
areas.  We  have  those  figures.  We  know  we  will  have  to  make  some 
adjustment  as  we  go  along  because  children  move  and  populations 
move. 

Next,  we  want  to  concentrate  the  funds  on  the  most  impover- 
ished youngsters  in  rural  counties.  So  we  have  a  method  of  count- 
ing those.  What  appears  to  be  a  complication  is  the  means  of 
taking  corrections  into  account  so  that  we  are  sure  we  hit  the  very 
targets  we  are  shooting  at.  We  know  we  are  doing  that. 

On  the  basis  of  the  number  of  poor  youth  in  each  county,  which 
we  count,  we  have  a  formula  then  for  distributing  the  money  on 
the  proportion  of  those  youngsters  in  those  counties.  We  then  have 
a  subformula  because  we,  after  all,  want  to  distribute  the  money  to 
particular  schools  that  are  the  most  impoverished  within  the  LEA. 
We  also  want  to  distribute  funds  to  schools  that  have  been  produc- 
ing plans  of  sufficiently  high  quality,  showing  a  commitment  to 
make  the  plans  work,  so  that  we  can  be  sure  the  program  will  be  a 
success. 

So  we  use  a  similar  formula  to  find  out  which  of  the  schools 
within  each  district  are  the  poorest  schools,  in  terms  of  poverty. 
We  count  youngsters  for  that  purpose. 

As  a  result,  we  then  know  that  some  of  the  schools  within  an 
eligible  LEA  are  nevertheless  going  to  be  excluded  because  they  do 
not  have  enough  poverty  youngsters  to  qualify  for  the  program.  So, 
all  of  those  series  of  numbers  are  simply,  frankly  a  mechanical  way 
in  which  to  identify  each  of  the  target  populations  in  each  of  the 
target  schools.  For  persons  who  handle  such  formulations,  what  I 
have  just  described  is  not  significantly  different  from  the  title  I 
formulation  except  on  the  numbers  of  people  you  count.  We  distrib- 
ute the  money  differently,  we  concentrate  the  money  differently 
because  we  are  dealing  with  a  different  age  group,  but  this  kind  of 
formula  is  quite  familiar  to  school  superintendents  and  chief  State 
school  officers.  They  are  used  to  working  with  these  numbers,  that 
is  not  a  problem. 

I  should  add  that  out  of  all  the  money  available  for  title  II,  we 
take  off  1  percent — not,  however,  in  excess  of  $10  million — for  the 
purpose  of  undertaking  demonstration  projects,  and  providing  tech- 
nical assistance  to  LEA's  around  the  country.  We  take  off  another 
1  percent  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools  and  for  territor- 
ies in  which  we  have  a  Federal  responsibility.  So  after  that  2 
percent  is  set  aside,  98  percent  of  the  funds  then  goes  to  the  States. 

The  SEA  then  has  a  set-aside  of  IV2  percent  for  administering 
and  monitoring  the  program,  performing  functions  which  are  not 
dissimilar  from  the  kinds  of  oversight  functions,  administrative 
functions  that  are  performed  by  SEA  s  in  a  number  of  other  Feder- 
al programs,  including  title  I. 

In  addition,  as  I  said  earlier  in  my  testimony,  we  permit  the 
State  to  have  10  percent  in  discretionary  funds  to  permit  the  State 
to  identify  those  counties  which  have  pockets  of  very  poor  kids.  We 
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want  to  give  the  States  an  opportunity  to  reach  those  youngsters 
because  while  the  county  may  not  have  a  concentration  of  poverty 
overall,  it  does  have  a  target  group  we  want  to  hit.  That  10  percent 
money  to  the  States  is  to  be  set  aside  to  permit  the  States  to  target 
these  vouth  and,  at  the  same  time,  permits  some  of  the  schools 
which  "would  be  eligible  and  which  are  not  going  to  be  funded 
under  the  earlier  plan,  to  have  an  opportunity  for  funding. 

There  is  another  2.5  percent  which  is  set  aside  to  the  btate  in 
order  to  meet  the  needs  of  delinquent,  neglected,  and  migrant 
youth  That  again  is— it  is  not  a  hard  figure  and  that  is  a  thing 
that  States  know  how  to  do  and  are  going  to  do  anyway.  The 
remainder  of  the  money,  that  is  the  big  bulk  of  the  money,  87 /2 
percent  of  the  moneys  then  goes  directly  to  the  LEA  s  through  the 

'^°Of*that  fund,  25  percent  goes  into  vocational  education.  Now, 
that  is  a  simple  proposition  because  we  do  not  build  anything  new. 
We  simply  put  that  money  available  in  vocational  education  within 
the  very  structure  of  vocational  education  that  now  exists  in  each 
State 

All  we  are  doing  is  funding  those  institutions  to  make  the  re- 
sources available  in  developing  school  plans  that  will  implement 
those  plans  with  the  vocational  educational  component.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  money,  that  is  75  percent  of  the  remainder,  then 
goes  to  the  very  schools  which  have  submitted  exceptional  plans. 

Let  me  describe  how  a  school  goes  about  entering  this  program. 
When  a  school  wants  to  participate  and  it  is  an  eligible  sch9ol  in 
an  eligible  LEA— and  here  again  I  remind  you  we  are  simply 
counting  poor  children  and  low  achievers-then  that  school  princi- 
pal can  simply  make  an  application,  a  simple  one  saying  that  that 
school  wants  to  participate.  ,       ,     ,  i 

The  next  step  in  the  program  is  to  form  the  school  site  council— 
the  principal  does  that-gathers  the  very  kinds  of  people  that  we 
earlier  described  who  are  going  to  help  them  put  a  school  plan 
together.  When  that  has  been  done,  then  that  school  qualifies  for  a 
planning  grant.  That  is  the  money  that  comes  out  of  the 
million  which  we  have  requested  to  assist  us  in  planning.  When 
those  plans  are  developed,  they  then  go  to  the  LEA.  There  will  be 
approximately  twice  as  many  plans  submitted  as  the  LbA  can 
fund  That  permits  the  school  superintendent  and  school  board 
members  to  decide  which  of  the  schools  with  the  greatest  number 
of  poverty  children  have  the  best  plans.  ,  r  j 

Then  the  LEA  can  take  the  funds  for  implementation  and  tund 
those  plans  for  a  3-year  program.  In  each  instance,  the  school  plan 
includes  a  description  of  precisely  what  the  goa  s  of  the  program 
are  for  that  school.  It  demonstrates  where  the  linkages  are  going  to 
occur  to  make  the  CETA  program  work  with  the  school  program, 
how  they  are  going  to  implement  every  phase  of  it.  Ihus  the 
success  of  the  plan  can  be  constantly  measured  against  the  goals 
which  the  school  set  for  itself  in  cooperation  with  the  community 
leaders.  That  is  very  different  from  a  title  I  program.  But  it  is  the 
kind  of  success  model  that  has  already  been  built  by  legislation 
which  each  of  you  were  very  active  participants  in  creating 

I  will  say  also  that  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  a  How 
chart  that  we  will  distribute  to  you  promptly,  which  traces  the  flow 
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of  the  money.  But,  in  the  simplest  overview,  we  say  the  money 
flows  in  a  pattern  that  is  very  tamiliar  on  title  I  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  State,  down  to  the  LEA.  The  difference  is  that 
in  this  act,  the  funds  are  closely  concentrated  and  that  is  the 
reason  for  all  those  formulas. 

Another  major  difference  is  that  instead  of  having  Washington 
tell  the  LEA's  what  they  have  to  do  with  each  element  of  this,  we 
developed  the  outlines  but  they  fill  in  the  pieces. 

[The  following  was  received  for  the  record:] 
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TITLE  II   :  YOUTH  ACT  OF  1980 


1001  ■«  TCTAl  mtOMtlTin 


Ml  TO  TIC  niTU 


FmSU  rOMJLI  tMCTS 
17  St  f«  STMl  »WOU 
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Senator  Wiluams.  That  was  a  crystal  clear  and  brilliant  expla- 
nation. I  appreciate  it. 

There  will  be  those  who  have  developed  some  skepticism  about 
the  effectiveness  and  value  of  meyor  Federal  education  programs. 
In  this  legislation  w^  are  giving  a  lot  of  responsibility  to  individ- 
uals in  who  have  failed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  targeted  young 
people.  Thus,  we  are  asking  people  who  have  failed  to  now  contrib- 
ute to  the  lives  of  young  people  whom  they  were  unable  to  help 
previously.  We  have  to  understand  what  new  substantive  programs 
will  be  added  to  the  schools  receiving  funds  through  this  bill. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  Senator  Williams,  I  have  heard  the  criti- 
cism but  I  say  to  you  that  the  criticism  is  not  well  founded. 

It  is  quite  true  that  additional  dollars  alone  are  not  going  to 
solve  a  problem  of  motivation,  either  by  principals,  by  teacher,  or 
by  students.  But  I  tell  you  very  sincerely  that  no  money  at  all  to 
perform  the  programs  means  no  matter  how  motivated  you  are, 
you  cannot  get  the  program  off  the  ground. 

What  we  are  asking  be  done  is  what  we  know  can  be  done.  We 
are  going  to  add  teacher  resources.  We  are  going  to  teach  teachers 
with  respect  to  handling  materials  that  we  know  work  from  other 
experiments  and  demonstrations.  We  are  going  to  be  teaching  basic 
literary  skills  in  subject  matter  areas. 

Now,  some  of  the  failures  have  been  because  the  teachers  in  high 
school  have  not  themselves  been  trained  to  be  teaching  basic  liter- 
ary skills.  That  is  not  what  they  were  trained  to  do. 

What  we  hope  to  do  is  bring  in  not  only  training  for  those 
teachers  to  help  them  learn  how  to  do  that,  but  also  this  money 
provides  funds  to  hire  other  teachers  who  can  come  in  and  assist 
with  that  program. 

For  example  you  can  concentrate  on  each  student  in  a  class  of  10 
youngsters  and  you  can  build  their  training  skills.  Impoverished 
school  districts  cannot  afford  to  concentrate  their  attention  on  10 
children  at  this  time. 

We  know  in  short  that  this  program  works  when  you  give  us  the 
resources  and  we  give  the  schools  the  resources  to  make  it  work. 
Moreover,  we  know  from  the  kinds  of  experiments  that  have  al- 
ready been  done  how  important  it  is  to  bring  in  persons  from  the 
world  of  work  who  know  how  to  counsel  junior  high  school  and 
senior  high  school  age  youth. 

I  lake  nothing  away  from  the  school  counselors,  but  the  fact  is 
that  many  of  them  have  never  been  trained  in  the  real  world  of 
work.  They  are  trained  to  help  young  people  get  to  college. 

Now,  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  helping  young  people  to  get  to 
college  but,  with  respect  to  our  targeted  youth,  the  problem  is  not 
how  to  get  to  college.  At  the  moment,  their  problem  is  how  to  learn 
to  read  and  write,  to  have  any  skills  at  all,  whether  they  are  going 
to  take  them  to  the  world  of  work  immediately  or  to  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Senator  Wiluams.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,  and  when  my  time 
returns,  I  want  to  talk  about  just  that  issue.  In  our  hearings  last 
October  we  learned  of  the  importance  of  individualizing  the  educa- 
tional experience.  You  have  mentioned  this  and  I  want  to  follow 
through  to  see  how  the  resources  are  going  to  be  organized  to 
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assure  that  target  youths  will  receive  individualized  attention  in 
the  classroom  unknown  to  the  teacher. 
I  yield  to  the  chairman. 

Senator  Pell.  I  wonder  if  you  could  walk  us  through  the  way  in 
which  a  particular  school  would  go  about  planning  for  and  then 
receiving  a  grant?  .  ,    ,  ^-  u 

Secretary  Hufstedlkr.  We  start  off  with  the  assumption—be- 
cause it  is  built  into  the  statute— that  we  have  an  eligible  school. 
We  have  gone  through  the  poverty  counting  that  we  earlier  de- 
scribed. The  lEA  first  notifies  the  school  that  it  is  eligible,  and 
asks  if  it  wants  to  participate.  Tlie  school  then — - 

Senator  Pell  Excuse  me.  To  achieve  that  notification,  they  will 
use  the  formula  mentioned  earlier,  and  presumably  crank  into  it 
the  results  of  the  1080  census?  . 

Secretary  Ht'fstedler.  We  are  not  cranking  in  the  1980  census 
yet,  Senator  Pell,  for  this  program.  We  will  have  to  make  adjust- 
ments later  when  1980  census  results  are  available.  ^  ^  , 
The  reason  is  that  the  1980  data  will  not  be  available  and  sorted 
out  for  alirosta  year  af.er  it  is  collected.  Therefore,  we  would  not 
have  it  in  time.  We  will  ultimately  be  able  to  make  some  correc- 
tions, and  of  course,  the  10-percent  set-aside  to  the  States  will  help 
them  make  corrections. 

Senator  Prix.  When  you  get  tnat  data,  which  can  be  rather 
changed,  you  will  use  that  data,  presup^ably,  and  not  continue  to 
operate  in  1970  daU,  when  you  get  to  1. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  Senator  Pell,  we  know  that  it  is  not  a 
perfect  instrument  of  measurement  to  use  the  1970  data.  But  in 
order  to  make  these  programs  work,  we  have  to  forwara  fund  them 
for  3  years.  Once  the  plan  is  accepted,  we  \so  know  that  we  cannot 
reach  the  universe  of  need  in  any  event. 

So  that  we  recognize  that  we  are  going  to  hit  the  poor  youngsters 
all  right.  We  may  not  hit  as  many  of  them  in  a  particular  county 
as  we  might  like,  if  we  had  up-to-date  data.  i_.  i_  , 

Senator  Pell.  What  about  the  States  like  Arizona,  which  has 
increased  its  population  40  percent  in  a  10-year  period? 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  We  could  use  the  1980  data  in  the  out 
years. 

Senator  Pell.  In  which  years? 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  In  the  out  years. 

Senator  Pell.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  out  years? 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  In  the  1983  period  and  beyond.  Now,  to 
be  sure  we  cannot  now  forget  everybody  as  we  niight  like  But 
what  we  can  do,  and  what  we  encourage  States  to  do,  is  not  to  let 
all  their  supplemental  money  go  in  the  first  instance.  That  is  to 
say,  they  may  use  part  of  their  10-percent  set-aside  to  be  able  to 
make  adjustments  in  this  program  as  the  new  1980  census  data  is 
processed,  and  we  can  encourage  eligible  counties  to  do  the  sanie 
thing  That  v.  ill  not  reach  every  single  one,  but  it  is  the  only 
methodology  that  we  can  use  and  still  put  the  program  in  place 

™Snato?PELL.  Speaking  as  a  Senator  from  a  State  with  an  older- 
population,  and  perhaps  a  declining  population,  I  am  delighted.  It 
IS  obviously  very  advantageous  to  my  State.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is 
fair  to  other  States  that  are  at  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  1 
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imagine  while  Arizona  is  not  represented  on  this  committee,  they 
would  be  rather  upset. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  I  think  Arizona  has  other  advantages 
that  might  assuage  their  anxiety. 

Senator  Pell.  I  think  the  problem  is  far  less  acute  in  Arizona 
than  it  is  in  the  other  States. 

All  right,  now  we  are  coming  on,  the  State  is  notified  by  the 
Department  of  Education,  or  rather  the  LEA  is  notified  by  the 
Department  of  Education  that  high  school  Oshkosh  is  ready  to 
move,  can  receive  the  funds.  What  happens  then? 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  We  have  not  quite  got  through  there.  If 
you  want  me  to  walk  you  through  step  by  step? 

Senator  Pell.  I  do.  Slow,  step  by  step. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  Now,  we  have  gotten  to  the  point  where 
the  LEA  has  told  the  high  schools  and  the  junior  high  schools  in  its 
area  that  funds  are  available  for  planning  in  their  schools.  While 
they  submit  a  plan,  high  schools  then,  informally,  indicate  to  the 
LEA  that  they  want  to  participate.  They  may  also,  at  the  same 
time,  seek  a  portion  of  the  vocational  education  funds.  It  is  not 
required  that  they  do  so,  but  they  can  do  so. 

The  LEA  then  notifies  the  school  that  it  has  been  selected  to 
receive  a  planning  grant.  Because  we  want  to  encourage  the  best 
programs,  we  are  requiring  the  LEA's  to  solicit  twice  as  many,  in 
terms  of  planning  applications,  as  can  ultimately  be  funded. 

Senator  Pell.  Let  me  back  up  1  second  to  the  notification.  How 
are  specific  schools  notified?  Is  it  the  whole  school  district  that  is 
notified,  or  are  particular  schools  notified? 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  The  individual,  we  notify  the  SEA's  of 
what  the  fund  level  is.  The  SEA's  notify  the  LEA's.  The  LEA's 
notify  the  schools  within  that  LEA  as  to  which  ones  are  eligible  for 
a  grant. 

Senator  Pell.  And  this  eligibility,  I  know  you  answered  Senator 
Williams,  but  I  want  to  get  it  straight,  is  basically  based  on  the 
Orshansky  formula;  is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  No,  not  quite.  It  is  based  on  a  poverty 
formula,  but  it  has  some  individual  corrections  to  try  target  it 
more  closely.  For  example,  if  75  percent  of  the  youngsters  in  a 
given  school  are  low  achievers  on  the  achievement  tests,  they  are 
automatically  eligible.  I  will  have  Dr.  Smith  explain  it  to  you. 

Dr.  Smith.  Let  me  explain  it  a  little  bit.  The  formula  itself  takes 
you  down  to  the  county  level,  and  then  within  the  county  level 
distribution  to  the  LEA,  it  is  the  same  kind  of  problem  that  we  face 
in  title  I,  is  phased  out  by  the  county  and  the  State. 

Senator  Pell.  You  say  the  county?  Many  counties  do  not  have 
them.  You  mean  LEA's? 

Dr.  Smith.  We  distribute  the  funds  according  to  the  1970  census. 

Senator  Pell.  In  New  England  you  do  that? 

Dr.  Smith.  No,  we  get  into  the  county  level,  and  then  within  the 
county  it  gets  distributed  to  LEA*s.  Once  a  local  education  agency 
has  the  funds,  then  it  has  to  collect  data  from  the  schools  to 
determine  the  poverty  count  within  those  schools.  We  do  not  know 
those  poverty  counts  from  the  Federal  level,  and  they  change,  as 
you  know,  from  year  to  year.  So  that  the  LEA  itself  determines 
which  of  the  schools  have  the  highest  concentrations  of  poverty.  It 
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then  makes  eligible  for  planning  grants  roughly  twice  the  number 
of  schools  that  it  will  eventually  fund  for  implementation  grants. 

Senator  Pell.  For  example,  if  the  school  within  an  area  came 
down  to  a  high  prosperity  area,  and  there  were  no  poor  kids  m  it, 
that  school  would  not  get  any  funds,  is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Smith.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Pell.  What  about  a  rich  school  with  dumb  kids,  low 
achievers,  would  they  get  the  money?  .  xr  ..u     u  i 

Dr.  Smffh.  It  is  under  one  local  discretion,  element.  If  the  school 
has  75  percent  of  its  children  scoring  below  the  25-percent  title,  the 
local  agency  can  understand  that  that  school  is  really  in  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  and  can  move  it  up  ahead  in  the  poverty  rankings, 
and  fund  it  as  an  eligible  school.  t..  ,     u  i 

Senator  Pell.  What  about  a  private  school,  parochial  school, 
nonpublic  school?  Could  they  meet  the  same  criteria,  and  have  the 
same  eligibility?  ,  .  i.  r 

Dr.  Smtfh.  The  private  schools,  there  will  be  a  set-aside  tor 
private  schools  within  the  local  districts. 

Senator  Pell.  How  much? 

Dr.  SMrrH.  It  will  be  proportional  to  the  number  of  poor  children 
in  the  private  schools  compared  to  the  number  of  poor  children  m 
the  public  schools.  If  the  district  has  10  percent  of  its  children 
within  the  private  schools,  the  private  school  setaside  will  be  10 

percent  of  the  funds.  ,    ,    4.   •  j  o 

Senator  Pell.  Who  would  distribute  the  private  school  setaside? 

Dr  SMrrH  The  SEA  will  work  with  the  schools  to  determine 
that,  and  they  wUl  be  able  to  do  it  in  two  ways.  For  nonreli^ous 
schools,  direct  grants  to  the  schools.  For  religious  schools,  the  bbA 
will  set  up  services  not  unlike  title  I,  so  that  the  schools  themselves 
do  not  receive  the  direct  grants.  n    ^    ^      j  um 

Senator  Pell.  What  about  a  private  school  for  backward  chil- 
dren, but  well  off?  ^  ,  ... 

Dr.  Smith.  Low-scoring  private  schools?  Where  there  are  children 
who  are  very  low  scoring? 

Senator  Pell.  Right,  would  they  eligible? 

Dr.  Smith.  If  the  local  education  agency  wishes,  when  they  are 
working  with  the  private  schools,  wishes  to  r-ake  that  school  eligi- 
ble they  could  move  them  up  in  a  ranking,  the  same  way  they 
moved  up  the  public  school. 

Senate  r  Pell.  All  right. 

Now,  if  you  will  move  this  along. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  All  right.  ,  ,  ,  , 

Now,  the  next  step  after  the  LEA  has  notified  the  school,  and  the 
school  has  said  it  wants  to  participate,  the  principal  of  the  school 
then  creates  a  school  site  council  with  membership  that  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  act.  That  is  that  whole  roster  of  people  who  we 
know  are  essential  to  get  the  impetus  and  the  motivation  to  make 
the  system  work.  Then  the  school,  with  the  advice  of  the  school  site 
council,  develops  a  3-year  plan.  j  ^• 

Senator  Pell.  Is  there  not  a  parallel  here  between  the  education 
site  councils  and  local  advisory  councils  in  getting  up  one  more 
structure  of  councils?  I  thought  the  President  was  trying  to  cut 
down  councils. 
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Secretary  Hufstedler.  In  the  fullness  of  time  we  may  be  able  to 
fold  one  council  into  the  other— and  we  have  attempted  that,  by 
the  way— we  have  given  that  alternative  with  respect  to  the  CETA 
program. 

Here,  however,  we  know  that  the  vocational  educational  struc- 
ture does  not  have  all  the  elements  that  will  be  required  to  make 
the  individual  components  of  this  program  work.  That  is  to  say,  the 
school  site  council  has  power  of  representation  by  labor,  private 
sector,  CETA,  community  based  organizations,  principals,  teachers, 
so  that  that  structure  moves  with  a  design  of  the  local  program. 

The  voc  ed  councils  are  not  designed  to  reach  that  particular 
purpose,  and  they  are  not  focused  on  the  particular  school  that  we 
are  trying  to  reach.  The  individual  school  approach  is  just  not 
there. 

Now.  the  school  site  council  is  an  active  and  important  partici- 
pant in  helping  the  principal  design  the  plan  for  submission  for 
funding.  Under  the  draft  of  the  statute,  the  school  site  council  not 
only  participates  in  the  drafting,  but  also  is  the  mechanism  for 
approval  of  that  plan,  which  then  is  forwarded  to  the  LEA.  It  also, 
of  course,  once  this  school  receives  an  award,  will  be  heavily  in- 
volved in  the  implementation  of  the  plan. 

Now,  the  plan  itself  requires  a  number  of  mandated  elements, 
although  the  manner  in  which  to  reach  those  particular  elements 
is  left  to  the  local  planning  agency.  The  plan  must  include  the 
specific  goals  and  methods  for  improving  basic  skill  achievement, 
attendance,  reduction  of  dropout  rate,  and  teaching  employment 
skills.  It  must  contain  methods  to  insure  nondiscrimination,  de- 
scribe staff  development  plans,  and  also  state  plans  for  collaborat- 
ing with  the  prime  sponsor  and  with  the  private  sector. 

When  we  are  talking  about  junior  high  school  youth,  the  plans 
are  somewhat  less  complicated,  because  the  actual  work  experience 
is  confined  to  summer  employment  for  older  youngsters  through 
CETA  funding.  But  even  so,  seventh  through  ninth  graders  would 
be  given  a  significant  amount  of  real  work  experience.  However, 
we  are  not  proposing  the  kind  of  regular  employment  that  we  seek 
for  older  youth  in  summer  jobs. 

Although  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  junior  high  school  princi- 
pal, together  with  the  site  councils,  developing  some  kind  of  work 
component  if  they  choose  to  do  so,  for  the  10th  through  12th 
graders,  the  school  and  the  employment  community  would  arrange 
a  cooperative  program  of  work-study.  This  would  provide  students 
an  opportunity  for  real  work  experience,  in  each  instance  that 
work  experience  has  to  be  related  to,  and  relevant  to,  the  very 
basic  skills  the  youngsters  are  learning  in  school. 

In  short,  it  is  not  a  program  in  which  work  consists  of  leaf 
raking.  It  must  consist  of  something  that  is  relevant  to  motivate 
and  help  the  youngster  in  the  classroom,  so  that  each  one  rein- 
forces the  other. 

The  plan  also  must  include  some  effort  to  attract  dropouts  back 
to  school,  and  provide  for  utilizing  and  coordinating  the  available 
resources,  including  community-based  organizations.  Thereafter, 
the  plan  is  submitted  to  the  LEA.  The  LEA  then  chooses  which 
plans  are  the  most  promising,  and  at  the  same  time  reach  the  most 
disadvantaged  schools  within  the  LEA.  The  plans  are  then  funded. 
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Senator  Pell.  How  will  they  make  that  decision?  Will  they 
divide  the  money,  or  have  minimum  grants? 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  No,  they  have  to  concentrate  those  funds 
so  that  you  can  really  do  the  job  on  the  targeted  schools  The 
superintendent,  with  advice  and  technical  assistance  from  the  bl5.A, 
and  from  the  Department  of  Education,  if  they  choose  to  seek  it, 
must  determine  how  the  schools  rank  order  in  terms  of  how  poor 
they  are,  together  with  how  good  the  plans  are,  and  choose  which 
of  them  show  the  greatest  promise  of  success. 

In  mo^t  dltricte,  by  the  way,  about  half  of  the  elipble  schools 
will  be  funded,  and,  of  course,  there  are  going  to  be  areas  m  which 
some  plans  are  so  particularly  outstanding  that  they  will  be  in  the 
vernacular,  shoo-ins.  There  are  others  in  which  the  choice  is  going 

to  be  pretty  hard  to  make.  ,  n       ^,    oc  ^  

Senator  Pell.  Thinking  of  that  vocational  fund,  the  85  percent, 
and  the  problems  of  the  big  cities,  whereas  we  said  earlier  they 
only  have  7  percent  of  the  vocational  schools,  would  you  not  be  in 
the  position  where  you  are  putting  monev  into  a  community  and 
they  would  not  have  the  base  on  which  to  build  it.' 

In  other  words,  you  are  going  to  the  foundation.  There  already  is 
legislation  on  the  books  to  provide  renovation  of  school  facilities 
and  training.  Should  we  not  refocus  on  that  to  be  sure  that  there 
are  adequate  facilities  available  before  pumping  the  money  in? 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  I  think  there  are  two  responses  to  that. 
There  is  not,  by  the  way,  a  perfect  answer,  but  there  are  two 
important  sets  of  the  issu  j  that  I  think  are  significant. 

One,  we  are  funding  w  lole  States,  and  withm  those  States  there 
are  going  to  be  vocational  educational  institutions  that  are  directly 
relevant  to  the  very  problems  we  are  tr>'ing  to  reach.  That  is  true 
in  some  rural  counties,  and  also  in  urban  areas  in  some  ot  the 
States 

Therefore,  those  funds  can  very  efficiently  be  used  in  the  are^ 
when  the  very  best  vocational  resources  exist.  At  the  same  time, 
the  existence  of  this  set-aside  for  vocational  eduction  may  very  well 
encourage  the  development  of  vocational  education  resources  in  the 
inner  city  areas  to  which  you  addressed  your  attention,  where  they 
do  not  now  exist.  It  does  serve  as  an  incentive.  In  any  event,  in  no 
instance  would  there  be  a  requirement  that  vocational  educational 
components  be  used  if,  in  the  very  school  we  are  trying  to  reach, 
the  assessment  of  that  school  was  that  there  was  not  an  adequate 
vocational  educational  structure  available  to  it. 

Dr.  Smith  would  like  to  add  to  that.       ,     ^  ,.         .  „f;„„oi 

Dr  Smith.  We  made  a  provision  that  the  delivery  of  vocationa 
educational  services  can  be  provided  by  other  than  just  the  local 
school  system.  That  is  the-in  the  use  of  these  2o  percent  of  the 
funds,  if  occupational  training  is  best  carried  out  in  a  local  commu- 
nity college  or  perhaps  on  an  actual  worksite,  then  the  school 
wolild  subcontract,  would  work  with  that  other  provider,  to  put 
those  kids  into  the  best  kind  of  vocational  classes. 

There  is  one  other  element  of  vocational  component,  and  that  is 
when  the  school  develops  an  occupational  skills  plan  for  the  use  ot 
these  25  percent  of  the  funds,  it  seems  very  important  to  us  to  have 
that  school  gather  practically  a  guarantee  from  the  private  indus- 
try in  the  area,  that  if  a  student  successfully  graduates  from  that 
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occupational  skills  training,  that  there  will  be  jobs  available,  and 
so  we  want  to  bring  into  the  picture  the  private  industry  councils 
in  title  VII  of  CETA,  or  other  comparable  bodies,  which  will  alert 
the  private  industry  community  to  the  possibility  that  these  young 
students  will  be  working  through  occupational  skills  training  pro- 
grams, and  will  be  ready  for  jobs. 

Senator  Pell.  I  want  to  be  sure  that  I  heard  you  correctly.  You 
did  not  say  there  was  a  guarantee  of  jobs  for  kids  when  they  finish 
this? 

Dr.  Smith.  No,  I  did  not  say  there  would  be  a  guarantee.  One 
cannot  guarantee  those  kids  things  in  the  future.  But  one  can  ask 
the  private  industry  councils  to  give  a  good  projection  of  what 
kinds  of  opening  will  be  available,  and  then  you  can  target  your 
resources  into  the  areas  that  you  expect  there  to  be  openings  at  the 
local  level. 

Senator  Pell.  We  had  similar  programs,  it  seems  to  me,  almost  a 
decade  ago,  that  did  not  work  too  well,  and  CETA  presently  is 
exactly  the  same  thing,  is  it  not? 

Dr.  Smith.  I  think  one  thing  we  seem  to  have  learned  from  a 
variety  of  different  programs,  including  the  decentralization  pro- 
grams, and  the  modern  city  programs,  is  when  we  do  have  a  firm 
commitment  from  private  industry  in  working  with  young  people 
of  this  sort,  that  the  odds  of  them  getting  jobs  are  much  greater. 

Senator  Pell.  I  guess  one  of  my  main  reservations  is  that  I  think 
a  program  like  this  can  raise  the  expectations  a  great  deal,  and  has 
a  very  nice  veneer  to  it,  but  the  same  effort  and  money  put  into  it 
if  put  into  an  already  established  program,  which  is  through  its 
growing  pains,  or  where  the  same  objectives  exist,  would  perhaps, 
to  my  mind,  be  more  helpful  to  the  unemployed. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  Senator  Pell,  unfortunately  the  numbers 
of  succeiss  models  we  have  are  not  built  on  the  design  of  the 
existing  programs.  They  are  built  on  the  design  of  this  act. 

What  we  are  doing  is  saying  OK,  let  us  fund  these  successful 
programs  in  a  much  more  effective  and  broader  way.  You  simply 
cannot  take  the  title  I  approach  in  the  sense  of  spreading  funds 
entirely  across  the  whole  population  and  receive  the  kind  of  results 
which  we  know  we  have  to  have. 

Senator  Pell,  this  program  is  not  going  to  save  every  single 
student.  It  is  not  going  to  work  to  save  every  single  school  that  is 
eligible  as  a  target,  because  we  are  not  starting  with  the  most 
successful.  We  are  starting  with  young  people  who  are  the  most 
adrift. 

But,  Senator  Pell,  we  are  going  to  save  a  very,  very  large  number 
of  them.  And  that  is  worth  it. 

Senator  Pell.  I  pray  you  are  correct.  Getting  into  some  more 
specifics  here,  could  you  provide  for  the  record  a  State-by-State 
basis  for  allocations  under  both  basic  and  supplemental  grants,  or 
do  you  have  that  with  you? 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  We  have  the  information,  and  we  shall 
supply  it  promptly  after  the  hearing,  for  the  record. 

Senator  Pell.  Fine,  so  that  each  of  us  knows  how  our  State  fares 
under  it. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  Yes. 

Senator  Pell,  your  State  does  very  well. 

[The  following  was  received  for  the  record:] 
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Senator  Pell.  I  realize  that,  thank  you. 

I  made— many  of  us  have  made  a  major  effort  to  cut  down  on  the 
paperwork  in  Federal  education  programs.  I  am  not  sure  that  you 
are  requiring  annual  reports  on  what  is  really  a  3-year  grant 
program.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  excessive,  and  would  it  not  be  less 
burdensome  to  require  a  3-year  report  for  a  school  s  application  to 
be  submitted  prior  to  the  schoors  grant?  ,     j  j 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  Senator  Pell,  I  realize  that  we  do  add  a 
little  burden  of  paper.  I  think  that  when  we  begin  to  see  what 
kinds  of  reports  we  are  getting  with  respect  to  how  each  of  these 
schools  is  meeting  the  benchmarks  that  they  set  for  themselves,  we 
may  very  well  decide  that  we  want  to  modify  it  so  that  there  would 
not  be  that  much  paperwork  in  the  future.  But  when  we  are 
beginning  a  program  that  we  want  to  look  at  closely,  I  am  afraid 
there  is  not  any  particularly  good  way  to  avoid  having  a  little  bit 
more  paper  to  begin  with.  .     ,     ,        ,  t  •  r 

We  are  certainly  going  to  look  at  it  closely,  and  1  can  say,  lor 
myself,  that  my  mind  is  set  in  concrete  on  exactl)^  how  many  pages 
of  reports  have  to  be  filed.  ,      ,  , ,  v    ,  j 

Senator  Pell.  My  hunch  would  be  that  it  would  be  less,  and 
maybe  that  could  be  changed,  obviously  in  legislation.  That  is 
really  all  the  questions  that  I  have. 

I  think  that  I  and  my  colleagues  may  have  more  questions  to 
submit  for  the  record.  I  would,  before  turning  back  to  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  say  that  I  like  the  objective,  I  realize  mv 
State  fares  well  under  it,  as  may  other  older  States  and  States  with 
poorer  populations,  but  I  am  just  concerned  that  it  can  raise  exp^- 
tations  and  snuff  out  other  programs  that  are  attempting  to  do 
very  much  the  same  thing. 

But  as  the  hearings  go  on,  we  will  see,  and  I  completely  employ 
the  objective  that  you  have,  and  wish  you  the  best  of  success. 

I  have  also  had  brought  to  my  attention  that  we  should  have  on 
the  record  what  the  linkages  of  education  to  training,  more  specifi- 
cally, how  would  a  school  which  has  received  a  grant  under  this 
program  link  up  with  the  training  programs  under  title  I  of  this 

bill?  ,  .       ^-  ^ 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  that  question  at 

length  for  the  record. 
[The  following  was  received  for  the  record:] 

Linkage  Between  Emmx)yment  and  Education  in  the  Youth  Act 

In  preparing  the  Youth  Initiative,  we  have  attempted  to  build  strong  linkages 
between  the  education  programs  and  the  employment  traming  provided  partici- 
pants. In  the  important  school  planning  process,  each  school  site  council  will  include 
representatives  from  the  local  prime  sponsor,  from  local  private  employers  and 
organized  labor.  The  plan  developed  for  the  school  will  have  to  specify  how  the  work 
experience  and  cooperative  education  programs  have  been  developed  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  prime  sponsor  and  the  private  sector.  Each  student  will  have  a  basic 
skills  and  employment  record  that  contains  elements  approved  by  the  prime  sponsor 
and  the  PIC  (a  requirement  that  exists  in  both  Titles  I  &  II).  One  factor  to  be  used 
in  the  selection  of  school  plans  for  funding  is  the  extent  to  which  the  school 
involved  various  elements  of  the  employment  sector  in  the  development  of  the  plan. 
Any  high  school  may  provide  specific  occupational  skill  training  only  if  there  is 
documented  local  need  for  such  training.  Any  school  plan  that  calls  for  the  place- 
ment of  students  in  activities  that  would  be  jointly  funded  by  the  prime  sponsor 
must  be  approved  in  writing  by  the  prime  sponsor.  And  finally,  students  who  attend 
schools  funded  under  Title  II  are  eligible  for  services  provided  under  Title  I  of  the 
proposed  bill. 
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Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 
Senator  Williams? 

Senator  Wiluams.  I  wonder  if  we  could  look  at  the  formula 
distribution  for  a  minute,  Madam  Secretary.  What  are  the  ele- 
ments, again  of  the  formula  selection?  What  amounts  will  be  allo- 
cated to  the  States. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  I  think  that  while  I  can  answer  this,  I 
think  that  Doctor  Smith  can  answer  it  more  briefly  than  I  can,  and 
I  also  believe  in  saving  paper. 

Dr.  Smith.  Senator,  the  States  will  receive  formulas  for  three 
different  groups,  or  three  different  populations.  The  first,  and  the 
smallest,  are  the  special  populations,  migrant  and  neglected,  and 
delinquent  children  within  the  States,  and  those  funds  will  be 
distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  migrants  and  neglected 
delinquent  children  within  that  State. 

Second,  the  States  will  receive  10  percent  of  the  State  program 
funds  for  their  discretionary  purposes  to  target  to  counties  and  to 
local  agents. 

Senator  Williams.  I  know.  I  wanted  you  to  get  to  the  formula 
that  provides  the  total  amount  to  the  States,  and  how  do  you  arrive 
at  the  amount  that  goes  to  each  of  the  States? 

Dr.  Smith.  Right,  there  are  three  components  to  it. 

Senator  Williams.  You  are  building  up? 

Dr.  Smith.  I  am  building  up,  right. 

The  first  component  was  migrant  neglected  and  delinquent.  The 
second  component  is  the  State  discretion  part,  that  is  distributed 
on  the  number  of  poor  children  within  the  State,  that  is,  across  the 
State. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  Excuse  me  for  interrupting.  I  think  Sena- 
tor Williams  is  concerned  how  in  the  first  instance  we  determine 
how  much  money  goes  to  each  State,  as  a  State,  and  that  is  done 
on  the  basis  of  1970  census  figures,  counting  poor  youngsters  on 
either  one  of  two  methodologies,  although  both  of  them  use 
Orshansky. 

One,  we  count  the  number  of  youngsters  in  each  county  in  the 
State  who,  where  the  number  of  youngsters  over  and  above  the 
poverty  line  exceed  20  percent  of  the  schoolage  population  in  thj 
State.  With  respect  to  that  formulation  we  count  every  youngster 
in  the  county  over  the  20  percent.  Second,  if  there  are  more  than 
5,000  youngsters  below  the  poverty  line  in  the  county— and  that 
5,000  children  exceeds  5  percent  of  the  total  school-age  population 
in  the  counties — in  that  instance  we  count  two-thirds  of  the  young- 
sters over  and  above  that  line. 

The  whole  purpose  of  that  rather  elaborate  arrangement,  as  I 
tried  to  say,  is  not  to  leave  out  rather  thinly  populated  rural 
counties,  while  at  the  same  time  requiring  the  State  to  absorb  some 
of  the  youngsters  in  that  poverty  population,  in  reaching  a  distri- 
bution of  the  total  funds. 

That  is  the  reason  why  we  have  two  different  means  of  concen- 
trating, and  there  is  a  fancier  formula  that  you  should  not  trouble 
yourself  about,  in  terms  of  how  you  count  Puerto  Rico,  because  it 
has  very  peculiar  problems. 

On  the  basis  of  those  counts,  we  then  determine,  on  a  proportion- 
al basis,  how  much  be  provided  each  one  of  these  counties.  And  we 
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also  know  how  nnany  dollars  go  to  every  State,  by  adding  up  the 
funding  available  to  qualifying  counties. 

Is  that  what  you  wanted  to  know?  ^ 

Senator  Wilu  ms.  Yes,  I  am  not  sure  I  understand  it  exactly, 
but  that  is  what  I  wanted  to  know. 

The  basic  figure  then,  is  the  number  in  poverty? 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  That  is  right.  We  count  poverty  young- 
sters* 

We  will  submit  for  the  record  a  very  brief  statement  of  how  that 
counting  occurs,  so  that  it  is  very  clear.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
paint  it  !  •  vords  quite  as  vividly  as  I  think  a  couple  of  paragraphs 
of  prose  •>     reveal  to  you. 

[The  following  was  received  for  the  record:] 
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OVERVIEW  OF  EDUCATION  YOUTH  FORMULA 


The  method  Cor  calcu!*tlng  mllocatlons  under  the  education  portion  of 
tha  Youth  Act  la  aa  followa: 

o    TxiJU  the  national  allocation  (exclusive  of  the  planning 
granta)  aubtract  IX  for  specific  Federal  purposes 
and  IX  for  BIA  and  territory  achoola. 

o    1.5X  of  the  aaount  that  ramalna  is  distributed  Cor  State 
adslniatratior. 

o    The  remaining  Cunds  are  distributed  Cor  the  following  State 
end  locally  operated  programs:    2.5X  Cor  migrant  and  institu- 
tionalised neglected  and  delinquent  youth;  lOX  for  State 
discretionary  programs;  and  87. 5X  to  be  distributed  by  the 
baaic  formula  to  localities. 

Under  the  baaic  formula,  an  eligible  county  contains: 

o    20X  low  Income  children  ages  5-17.    Low  Income  children 
In  exceaa  pC  20X  are  counted  under  the  Cormula; 
or 


5,000  low  Income  children  ages  5-17,  provided  that  at  least  , 
5X  oC  the  children  in  the  "oiinty  are  low  income.  Two-thirds 
oC  tn«  low  income  children  in  excess  of  5,000  are  counted 
imder  the  Ccrmula. 


The  count  oC  children  in  eligible  counties  is  adjusted 
by  a  payment  multiplier  to  reClect  diCCerences  in  educa- 
tional costs.    This  multiplier  is  the  State  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  within  limitb  of  SOX  and  120X  oC  the 
national  average  per  pupil  expenditure. 

The  local  Cormula  amount  to  Puerto  Rico  is  equal  to  its 
share  oC  total  low  income  children  In  the  United  States 
(exclusive  of  the  outlying  territories),  adjusted  by  a 
payment  multiplier. 

Low  income  children  are  children  from  families  below  the 
Orshansky  poverty  line  in  the  1970  Census  or  from  families 
that  receive  AFDC  payments  in  excess  of  the  current  poverty 


In  addition: 
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o      Each  State  Is  entitled  to  a  minimum  grant  of  one- 
third  of  one  percent  of  the  total  local  formula 
amount.    The  funds  to  bring  a  State's  J^^^^l^^^'^ .  ^ 
up  to  the  minimum  amount  are  adaed  to  that  :5cace  s 
discretionary  allocation.     In  addition,  grants  or 
less  than  $25,000  to  any  county  are  also  added  to 
that  State's  discretionary  funds. 

The  State  discretionary  grants  are  distributed  on  the  basis 
if  each  State's  share  of  total  low  i'^^ome  children,  adju^ 
by  the  payment  rate  multiplier,  as  defined  above.  Counted 
cLldreS,  for  purposes  of  the  formula,  are  all  low  income 
children  in  the  State.    The  definition  of  low  income  children 
is  the  same  as  in  the  local  formula. 

Senator  Wiluams.  Now,  we  have  labored  with  this  in  formula, 
formalizing  our  distribution  over  the  years,  and  the  poverty  counts 
are  based  upon  income  levels  and  national  census  statistics,  right.'' 
That  is  a  national  figure? 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  Yes;  we  have  also  got  some  corrective 
devices  in  it.  Senator.  .  ^  « 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  to.  Because  we 
have  found  that  the  poverty  calculations,  based  upon  national  esti- 
mates are  just  not  realistic  in  terms  of  the  reponal  variations,  ihp 
cost  of  living,  and  other  factors  contribute  to  the  accuracy  of  pover- 
ty determination.  u  4.  i 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  We  have  another  question  which  takes, 
into  account  families  who  are  receiving  welfare  aid. 
Senator  Wiluams.  A.F.D.C.  . 
Secretary  Hufstedler.  That  is  another  ievice.  What  we  are 
trying  to  do,  of  course,  is  to  find  the  means  of  locating  the  poorest 
children  It  is  quite  true  those  children  in  some  areas  may  be  a  lot 
poorer  than  the  statistics  that  we  are  using.  But  what  we  are  doing 
is  identifying  youngsters.  r  .  u 

Senator  Wiluams.  Why  did  you  not  utilize  the  factor  we  have 
used  recently  in  other  legislation,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
lower  living  standards?  ^  -  rpi  ^ 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  These  numbers  are  not  in  the  counts,  ine 
iunior  high  school  youth  are  not  in  the  counts,  at  all.  They  have 
never  bein  in  the  labor  market.  Many  of  the  most  impoverished 
youngsters  come  from  counties  whose  parents  have  been  on  welfare 
the  whole  time,  for  example.  ^        r,To  i    ^  i«M«nr 

Senator  Wiluams.  This  committee  used  the  BLS  lower  living 
standard  in  the  Home  Energy  Assistance  Act.  This  approach  is 
fundamentally  different  than  a  national  poverty  standard.  It  exam- 
ines the  income  required  for  adequate  living  on  a  regional  basis, 
recognizing  that  cost  of  living  varies  greatly  among  regions. 
Secretary  Hufstedler.  I  will  be  glad  to  try  to  find  those  figures 

^^But^the  important  point  is,  Senator  Williams,  that  what  we  are 
doing  is  trying  to  count  the  most  impoverished  youngsters.  The  tact 
is  we  know  we  cannot  reach  the  universe  of  impoverished  young- 
sters 

We  are  trying  to  figure  out  a  formula  in  which  to  target  those 
kids,  and  whatever  formula  is  used,  you  are  still  going  to  find  that 
there  will  be  a  very,  very  high  correlation  between  poverty  and 
unemployment.  Let  me  give  an  example. 
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Suppose— and  I  am  just  picking  figures  out  of  the  air — suppose 
we  decide  that  what  we  wanted  to  do  was  to  locate  the  children  of 
all  families  whose  incomes  were  below  $10,000  a  year,  pegged  to  a 
standard  of  living  index? 

We  would  end  up,  after  we  got  all  through,  counting  almost 
exactly  the  same  children  using  that  figure  that  I  just  made  up, 
and  the  kind  of  index  we  are  using  here.  Since  we  are  not  trying  to 
supply  income  to  poverty  persons,  but  we  are  trying  to  locate  the 
human  beings  we  most  wish  to  serve,  any  one  of  the  poverty 
indices  may  do  just  about  as  well  as  any  other  one. 

You  use  the  Orshansky  formula,  that  gives  you  more  youngsters 
in  the  county.  If  you  want  to  submit  a  question  for  the  record  in 
writing,  we  will  be  glad  to  respond  in  more  detail,  in  writing. 

Senator  Wiluams.  This  formula  will  have  to  receive  a  lot  more 
study,  since  it  really  is  not  the  best  way  to  do  it. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  I  thii*k  maybe  we  can  get  down  to  the 
hard  figures  that  way. 

Senator  Pell.  Why  is  the  formula  based  in  children  5  to  17, 
when  the  program  itself  is  for  youngsters  from  14  to  21? 

Secretary  Hu'^stedler.  I  believe  the  question  can  be  answered  by 
Dr.  Smith,  and  1  will  request  him  to  answer  it  for  you. 

Dr.  Smith.  It  is  a  simple  answer  of  availability.  We  have  the  runs 
on  the  5  to  17  through  our  title  I  data  bank.  We  do  not  have  those 
data  on  children  12  to  17.  Since  we  are  concentrating  on  high 
poverty  areas,  the  data  from  the  small  sampling  that  we  have 
done,  from  a  series  of  small  survey^,  tends  to  indicate  that  the 
differences  would  be  minute  at  the  most. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Wiluams.  I  wonder  now,  if  I  could  review  again  the 
method  of  selecting  the  recipient  schools. 

Eligibility  in  the  first  instance  is  determined  on  a  statistical 
base? 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Williams.  And  when  qualified  statistically,  then  schools 
are  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  quality  and  content  of  their  applica- 
tions? 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  It  is  both.  That  is  to  say  within  each 
LEA,  I  will  make  up  the  figure  again,  suppose  in  a  particular  LEA 
you  have,  out  of  20  schools,  10  schools  that  are  eligible,  we  antici- 
pate that  of  those  10,  there  will  be  10  applications  submi  ted  for 
planning  grants  Of  those,  there  will  be  enough  money  to  fund  ha^f, 
or  five. 

Your  question  is  how  does  the  superintendent  determine  which 
schools  of  the  qualified  schools  are  going  to  get  the  money  out  of 
the  10.  What  I  am  explaining  is  that  the  principal  looks  at  two 
primary  criteria. 

One  

Senator  Williams.  Could  we  just  pause  there  for  a  minute? 
Secretary  Hufstedler.  I  am  sorry,  the  superintendent,  I  mis- 
spoke. 

Senator  Williams.  Within  the  LEA? 
Secretary  Hufstedler.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  guidelines  which 
will  be  used  by  the  superintendent?  What  will  be  their  source?  Are 
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they  from  the  Department,  from  the  State  education  agencies? 
What  will  be  his  basis  for  selection?  ,  •  j  r 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  The  basis  of  sell  :tion  is  the  kind  ol  com- 
plementary information  that  the  superintendent  obtains.  Not  only 
internally  from  the  plan  in  which  the  school  councils  have  partici- 
pated, but  from  the  advisfcrs  at  the  LEA  level,  who  are  going  to 
help  analyze  those  plans.  ,   ^  ,       •  j. 

Now,  that  takes  people  who  have  a  good  grip  on  what  the  private 
sector  looks  like,  what  the  CE'^A  program  looks  like  in  that  whole 


We  think  that  with  the  help  and  cooperation  of  the  school  site 
councils,  and  the  uJvisory  committee  at  the  LEA  level,  there  will 
be  a  worthwhile  pool  of  information,  so  ycu  look  at  the  quality  of 
th^^  plan.  It  is  a  quality  component.  That  is  p   tially  subjective. 

YoU  also  look  at  the  schools  which  have  the  n.ghest  concentra- 
tion of  youngsters  who  neeu  to  }  ->  served.  That  is  an  objective 


measure.  ,      ^  „  ^  i 

Senator  Wiluams.  The  next  (  lestion,  what  follows  that  selec- 
tion*^ Is  there  an  evaluation  of  that  selection  process  at  tne  local 
ievei,  up  the  ladder  to  the  State,  up  e  ladder  to  the  Department 
of  Education?  „    ,  .|, 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  Such  a  process  i  not  specifically  built 
into  the  legislation.  It  is  possible  that  we  may  wish  to  consider 
some  guidelines  to  suggest,  for  example,  that  somebody  could  make 
an  appeal  to  a  higher  level.  .       i  i 

Senator  Wiluams.  So  that  absolute  authority  resides  at  the  local 
level,  in  the  superintendent? 
Secretary  Hufstedler.  Well,  it  is,  in  a  sense. 
Srnator  Wiluams.  Is  that  stated  in  the  legislation? 
Secretary  Hufstedler.  But  the  reality  is,  even  if  there  are  some 
mistakes  in  judgment,  overall  we  are  still  reaching  the  right  popu- 
lation Second,  there  are,  after  all,  significant  community  pressures 
on  the  superintendent  not  to  do  anything  which  appears  conspicu- 
ously inappropriate.  _  ^  ^  i_.i_i.u- 

Dr  Smith.  Under  the  General  Provisions  Act,  which  this  bill 
r-ferences,  the  State  will  conduct  the  monitoring  enforcement 
strategy,  or  effort.  The  LEA's  are  expected  to  keep  records  of  the 
plan  that  they  have  gathered  from  the  schools,  and  the  process 
they  have  gone  through  to  make  a  deter r.. nation. 

The  State  is  expected  to  visit,  on  a  regular  basis,  various  projects 
within  the  LEA's,  so  that  there  is,  witho-t  sending  the  paper 
forward,  for  a  judgment  by  the  SEA,  there  is  still  a  mechmism  by 
which  the  local  education  agency  will  be  held  accountable  for  the 
kinds  of  process  it  carries  out  when  it  makes  a  determination  about 
the  quality  of  the  plans.  ,      ^  i.  u 

Senator  Wiluams.  Now,  we  have  har^  a  \oi  of  programs  that  have 
worked  in  this  whole  area.  A  lot  of  experience,  a  lot  of  research. 

How  r  '11  the  flow  of  knowledge  to  the  Dopartment  of  bducation, 
a  great  gathering  place  for  experience,  models  be  i^sed  in  helping 
communities  start  up  with  new  programs?  How  will  the  schools  be 
helped  to  use  programs  which  will  be  new  to  them?  ^  ,  .  ^ 
Secretary  Hufstedler.  We  have  a  number  of  moaels,  the  details 
of  which  we  will  supply  to  you  in  wilting,  irenator  Williams,  that 
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we  know  have  worked,  based  on  experiences  that  have  been  suc- 
cessful. 

Second,  we  shall,  of  course,  as  part  of  the  obligation  and  commit- 
ments of  the  Department  of  Education,  work  with  business  leaders 
across  the  country,  to  get  their  ideas  and  their  suggestions  for 
technical  assistance  We  also  want  to  encourage,  within  the  private 
sector,  contributions  of  funds  and  energy  and  to  encourage  a  coop- 
erative environment  within  communities  that  are  qualifying  for 
those  funds. 

In  short,  we  are  going  to  to  do  a  significant  amount  of  work  to 
build  the  infrastructure,  which  in  turn  \yill  supply,  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  help  to  the  local  schools  who  need  it. 

Senator  Wiluams.  Just  two  further  observations,  and  I  would 
like  to  submit  additional  questions,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  written 
response,  if  I  could. 

Senator  Pell.  Without  objection. 

[The  following  was  received  for  the  record:] 
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What  kinds  of  prograns  might  schools  start  under  this 
new  Initiative? 

We  know  that  a  variety  of  programs  exist  and  have  been 
successful  with  secondary  school  students.     In  education 
programs  funded  under  The  Youth  Act,  a  school  would 
develop  a  program  for  Its  students  which  might  incor- 
porate some  of  the  following  elements: 

o    Teaching  Basic  Skills  in  the  Content  Areas,  . 
approach  typically  involves  the  whole  school .  Subject 
matter  teachers  learn  how  to  teach  basic  skills 
while  teaching  subjects  like  mathematics,  sciences, 
and  vocational  education. 

A  program  entitled  Reading  Power  in  the  Content 
Areas  originally  developed  in  the  Oakland  Schools 
in  Pontlac,  Michigan  has  since  been  adopted  by  80 
school  systems. 

o    Tutorial  Programs  to  Improve  Basic  Skills.     A  program 
in  which  a  student  is  first  tutored  and  then  becomes 
a  tutor  of  oth'^r  students. 

o    Reading  and  Math  Laboratories.     A  program  in  which 
the  problems  of  low  achieving  students  are  diagnosed 
and  an  individual  program  worked  out  to  meet  the 
needs  of  each  student. 

Reading  or  math  laboratories  are  in  use  hundreds 
of  school  systems  at  the  secondary  school  level. 

o    Alternative  Schools  or  Schools-Wlthin-A-S 

A  program  that  typically  offers  an  educati       i  alterna- 
tive to  secondary  school  students  who  are  not  responding 
to  a  regular  school  program.     Students  generally 
are  grouped  into  "families"  and  work  under  the  close 
supervision  of  a  teacher  coordinator.    Often  students 
participate  In  work  experience  assignments  in  addition 
to  basic  skills  and  other  academic  courses. 

School  systems  around  the  country  offer  alternative 
schools  or  schools-within-a-school  programs  but 
generally  to  a  limited  number  of  students. 

o    In  the  last  several  years,  a  number  of  highly  success- 
ful work-study  programs  have  also  developed  at  the 
secondary  school  level: 

-    Cooperative  education.     A  program  In  which  work 
assignments  are  an  integral  part  of  the  secondary 
school  curriculum. 

Cooperative  education  programs  are  available 
In  many  school  systems. 
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.    Experience  Based  Career  Education.    A  program 

in  which  on-site  learning  ana  non-paid  work  exper- 
ience is  available  to  students  in  a  number  of 
short-term  assignments.    These  experiences  provide 
students  an  opportunity  to  test  their  interests 
and  abilities  against  the  demands  and  opportunities 
in  a  particular  field  of  work.    Academic  subjects 
are  linked  to  work  assignments. 

Experience  based  career  education  programs  exist 
in  over  50  school  systems. 

-  Work  Experience  of  Graduated  Responsibility. 

A  program  in  which  students  taKe  on  work  assignments 
of  increasing  responsibility.    Often  the  students 
begin  in  work  assignments  at  the  school  and  progress 
to  casual  or  temporary  placements  (usually  paid) 
and  finally  to  more  formal  part-time  employment 
arranged  for  by  the  school,  the  State  employment 
service,  a  CETA  placement,  or  a  placement  found 
by  the  students. 

-  Guidance  and  Counseling  Including  Job  Information. 
A  program  element  in  which  school-based  counselors 
provide  information  to  students. 


Senator  Williams.  I  wonder  if  you  have  given  consideration  to 
two  community  resources,  the  community  schools,  where  we  have  a 
maximum  of  citizen  participation  within  the  community,  dealing 
with  a  broad  range  of  community  thought,  action,  activity,  and 
community  colleges,  which  I  think  could  be  a  great  reservoir  of 
information  and  knowledge  and  ability  to  organize  and  bring 
things  together  in  cooperation  with  a  program  that  is  public  school 
oriented? 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  Certainly.  Would  you  like  a  more  expand- 
ed answer  to  that  question  in  writing.  Senator  Williams? 

Senator  Williams.  That  would  be  fine. 

This  has  been  an  excellent  and  thoughtful  discussion. 

We  have  tried  to  encourage  these  two  activities,  conimunity 
schools,  and  community  colleges,  which  are  blossoming,  blooming 
all  over  the  country,  with  very  little  help  from  the  Federal  estab- 
lishment, I  might  say.  „     .  i  ^ 

The  community  schools  have  done  pretty  well  without  us,  too. 

I  have  been  exhilarated  by  the  whole  discussion.  Madam  Secre- 
tary. 

[The  following  was  received  for  the  record:] 
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Community  Schools 

The  experience  of  community  schools,  particularly  experience  under  the 
co«»unity  education  sections  of  Title  VIII  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act»  will  help  guide  local  schools  and  their  communities  in  making 
use  of  the  resources  provided  under  the  Youth  Act. 

-  support  for  parent  education  under  sections  207(e)(9)  and 
808(a)(5)  of  Community  Education,  and  the  involvemnt  of 
community  groups  in  an  advisory  capacity  undor  808(a)(7), 
will  strengthen  the  school  site  councils  established  under 
section  207(f)  of  the  Youth  Act.     (H.R.  6711  as  introduced 
March  5»  1980  and  S.  2385) 

-•support  for  Specialized  high  schools  or  schools  within 
schools  under  sections  807(e) (11).  808(a)(6)  and  810(a)  of 
Community  Education  should  assist  educational  agencies  to  : 
draw  upon  the  resources  of  community  based  organizations  as 
intended  under  the  Youth  Act. 

-  services  for  dropouts  under  Community  Education  section  807(6) 
will  complement  approaches  under  207(e)(9)  of  the  Youth  Act 
that  are  designed  to  attract  back  to  school  those  youths  who 
left  before  graduation. 

-  services  to  reduce  suspensions  and  expulsions  under  section  807(5) 
will  complement  activities  to  reduce  dropout  rates  under  207(e) (i) 
of  the  Youth  Act.  ^. 
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-  health  and  dental  care  provided  under  section  807(3)  will  bear 
on  the  supportive  services  noted  In  s»*ctlon  207(e) (11)  of  the 
Youth  Act.     (H.R.  6711  as  Introduced  on  March  5,  1980  and  S.  2385 
Introduced  on  the  same  day). 

The  community  colleges  have  demonstrated  that  they  can  attract  and  retain 
youth  who  have  dropped  out  of  high  school  but  who  are  willing  to  work  towards 
a  secondary  level  credential  in  another  setting.    Many,  after  establishing 
themselves  in  a  community  college,  stay  on,  full-time  or  part-time,  for 
education  and  training  that  leads  to  laore  responsible,  better  paying  jobs. 

Program  ttodels  that  will  help  communities  in  starting  of  programs  under  the 
Act. 

« 

Although  there  may  be  no  single  example  of  a  school  or  school  system 
which,  in  combination  with  CETA  youth  programs,  exhibits  all  of  the  program 
eelements  called  for  under  the  Youth  Act,  there  are  several  Baltimore  is 
an  example  —  that  demonstrate  the  successful  adoption  of  most  of  these 
program  elements  and  dozens  of  schools  that  have  not  only  successfully 
adopted  one  or  more  of  these  elements  but  also  stand  ready  to  help  others 
adopt  them. 

At  least  four  states,  some  under  grants  from  the  National  Institute  of 
Education,  have  published  how-to-do-lt  handbooks  for  adopting  these 
program  designs;  guides  fWr  the  formation  of  school  site     -nnlng  councils, 
for  training  these  members,  for  select in^  program  elements  that  meet 
T articular  school  needs  for  training  teachers  and  progra^i  P.dmlnlstrators, 
for  assessmeut  and  reporting  ')f  progress. 
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Career  Education  Program  that  Works,  Office  of  Career  Education 
U.S.  Department  of  Education. 

Case  Studies  of  Vocational  Education  -  CETA  Coordination:    A  State 
of  the  Art  Report,  (111  program  descriptions) 
The  National  Diffusion  Network  has  published  descriptions  of 
several  dozen  program  elements  that  have  been  proven  to  be 
effective  in  secondary  schools  and  for  which  help  In  adaptation 
by  local  communities  Is  available.    Brief  discussions  of  15 
exemplary  programs  and  program  elements  are  attached  along  with 
five  lists  of  successful  programs.    A  more  comprehensive  compilation 
of  successful  designs  will  be  available  in  the  next  few  weeks  and 
this  will  be  followed  by  an  expanded  compilation  that  will  Include 
greater  numbers  of  examples  of  successful  vocational  education 
programs  and  designs  for  collaboration  between  CETA  and  the  schools. 
Among  the  compilations  of  at  least  partially  validated  exemplary 
programs  are: 

Twenty-one  Effective  Basic  Skills  Programs  Per  Urban  Schools,  grades 
7-12. 

Adolescent  Programs  That  Work:    A  national  survey  of  successful 
educational  programs  for  adolescent  students,  both  prepared  by 
the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Education, 
Educational  Programs  That  Work,  5th  Ed.,  prepared  for  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  by  Far  West  Laboratories. 

Math  Programs  That  Work,  A  national  Survey,  3rd  Ed.  and  Reading 
Programs  That  Work,  A  National  Survey,  3rd  Ed.,  prepared  by  Capla 
Associates  under  a  grant  from  the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Education. 
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Secretary  Hufstedler.  Thank  you. 
Senator  Wiluams.  High  hopes,  hard  work. 
Secretary  HuFSTEDLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  may  I  congratulate  you 
on  the  mastery  of  the  subject  matter.  I  know  all  the  other  business 
that  you  are  carrying  on  at  this  time,  and  I  really  commend  you  on 
the  way  you  understand  this  highly  complicated  program. 

I  only  hope  that  we  can  understand  it  half  as  good.  You  say 
there  is  no  argument  as  to  the  objectives  at  all,  the  question  is  the 
funding,  and  how  we  achieve  those  objectives. 

Good  luck,  and  this  concludes  this  hearing  of  the  subcommittee. 

The  record  will  stay  open  for  any  further  questions  by  any 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  or  committee. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:50  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 


THE  YOUTH  ACT  OF  1980 


TUESDAY,  JUNE  17,  1980 

U.S.  Senate, 

Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities, 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Washington,  D,C 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:34  a.m.,  in  room 
4232,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Claiborne  Pell  [chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee]  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Pell,  Stafford,  Schweiker,  and  Williams. 

Senator  Pell.  This  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
Arts  and  Humanities  will  come  to  order. 

This  is  our  second  in  a  series  of  3  days  of  hearings  on  S.  2385,  the 
Youth  Act  of  1980.  At  our  first  hearing,  the  witness  was  Secretary 
of  Education  Shirley  Hufstedler.  During  these  2  days,  we  will  hear 
from  a  series  of  witnesses  representing  various  education  associ- 
ations, organized  labor,  community-based  organizations,  private  in- 
dustry, and  volunteer  groups. 

As  was  true  with  our  initial  hearing,  these  2  days  will  focus  upon 
the  youth  education  and  training  portion  of  the  bill,  which 
is  title  II.  Title  I,  the  labor  portion,  is  being  considered  by  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Emplojrment,  Poverty,  and  Migratory 
Labor. 

At  the  outset  of  these  final  2  days  of  hearings,  I  wish  to  make  my 
own  position  with  respect  to  this  legislation  as  clear  as  possible.  I 
am  an  original  cosponsor  of  S.  2385,  and  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  problem  that  it  addresses.  To  my  mind,  the  fact  that  50 
percent  of  our  unemployed  are  young  people  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  21  constitutes  the  single  most  dangerous  and  erosive  reality 
facing  our  society  today. 

Lack  of  adequate  training  for  a  job  in  the  workplace  and  the 
absence  of  a  responsible  attitude  toward  work  are  among  the  deli- 
ciencies  which  employer  after  employer  cite  as  the  reasons  for  a 
young  person's  failure  in  a  job  situation.  They  are  concerns  that 
must  be  addressed  if  we  are  to  deal  effectively  with  the  problem  of 
youth  unemployment  that  so  seriously  plagues  us. 

The  concept  behind  this  legislation  is  sound.  We  all  agree  on  the 
problem.  There  is  general  agreement  with  the  legislation's  thrust 
and  focus.  It  makes  economic  sense. 

But  I  also  have  a  major  reservation,  and  one  which  I  have  held 
from  the  day  it  was  introduced.  I  am  concerned  that  this  program, 
important  as  it  is,  not  be  financed  at  the  expense  of  critically 
important  and  successful  education  programs  already'  in  effect. 
These  include,  for  example,  proposed  cuts  in  vocational  education; 
in  title  I  of  the  ESEA,  which  is  directly  focused  on  the  same 
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problem,  although  for  younger  children,  and  title  I  could  just  as 
easily,  by  administrative  action,  not  by  legislative  action,  be  used 
for  older  youngsters  and  could  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as 
this  act  we  are  considering.  There  have  also  been  proposed  reduc- 
tions in  impact  aid  and  in  the  BEOG  program  which  helps  low  and 
middle-income  students  finance  a  postsecondary  education,  and  in 
CETA.  Many  of  these  programs  are  designed  to  serve  young  Ameri- 
cans faced  with  the  same  kind  of  disadvantages  as  those  who  would 
be  the  focus  ofS.  2385. 

I  see  what  we  are  doing  here  is  taking  money  away  from  one  set 
of  programs,  putting  it  into  a  program  with  similar  objectives, 
giving  it  a  new  name,  and  then,  at  the  end  of  a  couple  of  years, 
hopefully  this  new  program  will  have  taken  off.  If,  perchance, 
there  is  another  administration  in  office,  I  think  you  would  find 
this  program  wiped  out  as  well  as  the  reductions  in  other  pro- 
grams, and  we  would  be  worse  off  than  if  there  were  no  new 
legislation. 

I  am  hopeful  that  many  of  the  witnesses  who  appear  before  the 
subcommittee  in  the  next  2  days  will  address  this  situation  direct- 
ly. We  need  your  counsel  on  the  balance  which  should  be  struck 
between  this  initiative  and  the  preservation  of  existing  education 
programs.  We  also  need  your  input  with  respect  to  the  details  of 
this  legislation,  and  want  your  frank  assessment  of  its  strengths 
and  weaknesses.  ... 

In  this  regard,  I  have  questioned  officials  in  the  administration 
on  several  occasions  over  the  feasibility  of  using  the  delivery  sys- 
tems already  established  in  existing  educational  programs,  secre- 
tary Hufstedler  has  responded  to  my  expressed  concern  in  this 
area,  and  I  am  inserting  her  response  in  the  official  record  at  this 
time. 

[The  following  was  received  for  the  record:] 
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THE  SECRETARY  Of  EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON.  O.C.  20202 


JUM    5  1980 


The  Honorable  Claiborne  Pell 
United  States  Senate 


I9£0  JJil  -6  W  8  38 


Washington,  D.C.  20510 

Dear  Senator  Pell: 

On  April  30,  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  held 
confirmation  hearings  on  the  nominations  of  Steven  A.  Minter  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Education,  and  Albert  H.  Bowker, 
Thomas  Minter,  and  James  Rutherford  to  be  Assistant  Secretaries. 

At  that  hearing  you  raised  a  number  of  questions  about  S.  2385,  the 
Youth  Act  of  1980,  and  suggested  that  the  goals  of  Title  II  of  the  Youth 
Act  could  be  attained  under  existing  authorities,  including  Title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  the  Vocational  Education 
Act. 

This  is  a  reasonable  idea  and  one  that  the  Administration  considered 
during  the  development  of  the  Youth  Act.    This  letter  explains  why  we 
decided  that  new  legislation  v/ould  be  preferable  to  amending  existing 
authorities. 

When  we  considered  the  education  goals  we  wish  to  attain  under  the 
Youth  Act,  we  decided  that  attaining  them  through  amendments  to  existing 
programs  ran  the  risk  of  seriously  dislocating  ongoing  efforts  which  are 
effectively  meeting  their  current  goals. 

Consider  the  goals  incorporated  into  the  education  title  of  the 
Youth  Act: 

0  tightly  targeting  funds  upon  the  urban  and  rural  school 
districts  with  the  highest  concentrations  of  low-income 
students; 

0      restricting  the  use  of  funds  to  the  secondary  grades; 

0      promoting  efforts  to  make  school -wide  improvements  in  the 
teaching  and  learning  of  basic  skills,  as  well  as  employa- 
bility  and  job-seeking  skills; 

0      fostering  increased  cooperation  between  and  among  local 
education  agencies,  secondary  schools,  prime  sponsors 
and  employers  in  order  to  improve  the  ability  of  schools 
to  meet  the  needs  of  both  students  and  employers; 

0      specific  incorporation  of  vocational  education  programs 


and  services. 
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Although  the  concentration  provisions  of  Title  I  are  similar 
to  the  targeting  cjoal  described  above,  the  Title  I  program  as  it 
has  matured  does  not  address  these  other  issues.    For  example: 

0      the  vast  majority  of  Title  I  services  are  directed  at 
elementary  school  students  and  not  the  secondary  school 
youth  the  Administration's  proposal  tries  to  reach;- 

0      while  Title  I  does  provide  basic  skills,  it  does  not  support 
employability  and  job-seeking  skills  which  are  greatly  needed 
at  the  secondary  level; 

0      rather  than  promoting  school-wide  efforts.  Title  I  focuses 
only  upon  selected  students; 

0  the  fouth  Act  places  responsibility  for  school  selection  in 
the  hands  of  the  local  educational  agency  as  opposed  to  the 
quite  specific  criteria  for  school  selection  required  under 
Title  I; 

0      the  current  Title  I  program  makes  no  provision  for  the 
involvement  of  the  business  community,  the  vocational 
education  system,  or  local  prime  sponsors      all  integral 
elements  of  the  Youth  Act. 

In  view  of  these  quite  substantial  differences  we  concluded  that  the 
purposes  of  the  Youth  Act  could  not  easily  be  served  by  amending  Title  I. 
Indeed,  we  concluded  that  since  the  89th  Congress  enacted  Title  I,  the 
passage  of  time  and  much  effort  by  Federal,  state,  and  local  officials 
have  helped  Title  I  mature  into  a  program  which  is  delivering  needed  and 
effective  services  at  the  elementary  school  level.    We  believe  it  would 
be  disruptive  and  perhaps  a  tragic  error  to  add  a  series  of  provisions 
designed  to  restructure  Title  I  programs  at  the  secondary  school  level  in 
order  to  achieve  the  goals  of  the  Youth  Act.    The  95th  Congress  m  a 
serious  and  careful  two-year  review  of  the  program  did  not  propose  to 
alter  the  program's  purposes.    That  judgment  should  be  respected. 

In  addition,  the  1978  amendments  to  Title  I  are  less  than  two  years 
old.    I  want  to  urge  the  Committee  to  give  state  and  local  educators  the 
time  they  need  to  Implement  those  amendments  properly  before  making  major 
new  changes  in  the  program. 

With  respect  to  vocational  education,  we  plan  to  build  upon  the 
strengths  of  vocational  education  programs  by  providing  that  25  percent 
of  the  basic  and  supplemental  Youth  Act  grant  funds  be  allocated  through 
the  vocational  education  system.    Nevertheless,  major  changes  in  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  would  be  required  if  we  expected  it  alone  to 
attain  the  education  goals  of  the  Youth  Act.    For  example: 

0      present  vocational  education  funds  are  directed  by  formula 
to  the  state  and  not  the  county  level; 
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0      the  Congressional  Budget  Office  estimates  that  only  25': 
of  all  vocational  education  high  school  students  come 
from  families  with  incomes  below  $10,000; 

0      the  program  emphasizes  vocational  training  and  not 
education  in  the  basic  skills; 

0      unlike  the  Youth  Act,  the  vocational  education  program 
makes  no  provision  for  school-wide  improvement  efforts, 
nor  for  the  considerable  responsibility  of  the  local 
education  agency  provided  under  the  Youth  Act. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  vocational  education,  I  suggest  that  it 
would  be  premature  to  amend  this  legislation  absent  the  kind  of  careful 
review  of  the  program  which  characterized  the  95th  Congress'  revision 
of  Title  I,    I  hope  this  review  will  include  an  examination  of  the  several 
studies  of  vocational  education  which  will  be  available  such  as  the 
evaluation  now  underway  at  the  National  Institute  of  Education. 

Because  you  agreed  with  Steven  Minter  at  the  April  30  hearing  on 
the  severity  of  the  youth  unemployment  problem,  and  because  you  sponsored 
S.  2385,  1  know  that  I  do  not  have  to  convince  you  of  the  importance  of 
this  legislation.    But  I  do  want  to  stress  the  compelling  need  for  new 
initiatives  at  the  secondary  school  level  if  we  are  to  improve  quality 
and  equality  in  education  in  this  society. 

There  have  been  a  series  of  national  reports  documenting  the 
problems  of  our  secondary  schools,  especially  those  serving  poor 
and  disadvantaged  youth,  and  yet  there  has  to  date  been  little 
Federal  response.    The  most  recent  of  these  reports,  the  Carnegie 
Council's  Giving  Youth  a  Better  Chance,  calls  for  high  school 
improvements,  including  a  significant  increase  in  the  number  of 
options  available  to  students  and  more  emphasis  on  basic  skills. 
The  Youth  Act  education  program  can  help  provide  the  funds  secondary 
schools  need  in  order  to  respond  to  recommendations  such  as  these. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  these  funds  are  needed:    the  Federal 
government  now  spends  only  $231  per  year  on  each  low  income  high  school 
student  compared  to  $3046  for  each  low  income  student  in  college. 
Clearly  we  can  do  better,  and  clearly  we  must  do  better  for  our 
secondary  school  students. 

To  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  staff  and  1  are  prepared  to  discuss 
modifications  that  will  better  attain  the  education  goals  of  the  Youth 
Act.    But  I  believe  it  unwise  to  tamper  with  existing  legislative 
authorities.    I  hope  also  that  you  share  my  optimism  that  the  Youth 
Act  can  improve  secondary  education  and  youth  employabil ity  in  the  same 
manner  that  Title  I  has  improved  elementary  schooling. 
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Those  of  us  involved  in  the  development  of  the  Youth  Ar" 
pleased  that  you  have  continued  your  record  of  leadership  i-^  sup^  - 
of  education  by  co-sponsoring  S.  2385  and  Ly  scheduling  furcer  l.-M-  no. 
on  it  on  June  17  and  18.    We  hope  that  your  subcommittee  will  b-j  cjle 
expeditiously  to  report  Title  II  of  the  bill  following  these  hec  ngs. 

I  hope  that  you  and  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  will  not 
hesitate  to  let  me  know  if  I  can  provide  you  with  additional 
information. 


Senator  Pell.  I  would  now  call  on  our  ranking  minority  Member, 
the  Senator  from  Vermont,  if  he  has  an  opening  statement. 

Senator  Stafford.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you.  I  have  no  opening 
statement.  I  am  prepared  to  listen  to  our  witnesses  who  are  here 
with  us  today. 

I:  enator  Pell.  I  thank  you  very  much,  indeed.  We  have  a  very 
ivM  bill  of  fare,  and  I  would  ask  the  witnesses,  who  will  be  remind- 
er! by  some  lights  that  they  should  limit  themselves  to  5  minutes. 
In  4  minutes,  the  yellow  light  will  go  on;  in  5  minutes,  the  red 
light,  and  I  think,  if  it  is  properly  worked  out,  a  bell  will  go  off 
simultaneously. 

Senator  Stafford.  Have  we  got  a  hook  up  here  anywhere,  Mr. 
Chairman? 
Senator  Pell.  No  hook  on  this.  [Laughter.] 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  welcome  at  this  time  Mr.  Sharker,  the 
president  of  the  AFT  and  a  man  with  whom  I  have  aKvays  enjoyed 
dealing. 

Mr.  Shanker? 

STATEMENT  OF  ALBERT  SHANKER,  PRy.SIDENT,  AMERICAN 
FEDERATION  OF  TEACHERS,  AFL-CIO,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y..  AC- 
COMPANIED  BY  GREGORY  HUMPHREY,  WASHINGTON  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE, AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  TEACHERS,  AFL- 
CIO. 

Mr.  Shanker.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

I  would  like  to  say  that,  on  the  issue  of  this  bill,  almost  all  of  the 
groups  on  the  national  education  scene  have  been  meeting  fre- 
quently and  have  a  position  on  this  that  I  think  you  will  find  is  one 
in  which  we  agree  on  the  major  points. 

First,  we  think  that  the  problem  is  an  important  one  and  needs 
to  be  addressed.  As  you  have  pointed  out  in  your  introductory 
remarks,  we  certainly  believe  that  the  schools  not  only  constitute 
an  important  means  of  delivery  but  also  provide  the  best  and  the 
most  tried  and  tested  means  of  delivery.  We  believe  that  for  educa- 
tional programs  such  as  title  I,  most  of  the  money  that  has  gone. 
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into  its  development  has  gone  into  elementary  education;  a  much 
smaller  part  into  high  school  education.  Alice  Rivlin  and  others 
have  pointed  out  the  tremendous  disparity  between  the  amount  of 
money  that  we  spend  in  our  secondary  schools  and  later  on  in 
higher  education  on  those  students  who  go  on  to  postsecondary 
education  as  against  those  who  do  not.  So  there  is  an  equity  ques- 
tion. 

We  have  watched  with  dismay  over  the  years  the  development  of 
what  we  consider  to  be  a  federally  funded  alternative  series  of 
school  systems  both  in  this  area  and  in  adult  education,  where  the 
Federal  Government  has  essentially  set  up  institutions  oth'^r  than 
the  public  schools,  and  I  might  say,  pretty  much  on  the  assumption 
that  because  test  scores  are  going  down  and  we  have  problems  with 
truancy  and  other  problems  in  the  public  schools,  that,  therefore, 
the  public  schools  are  not  good,  and  we  ought  to  try  some  other 
way  to  provide  these  various  educational  services. 

Now,  I  would  submit  to  you  that  the  reason  for  this  comparison 
in  which  the  public  schools  do  not  look  very  good  is  that  we  require 
of  the  public  schools  information  and  a  kind  of  accountability  that 
we  do  not  require  of  these  other  institutions  that  the  Federal 
Government  funds  through  different  pieces  of  legislation. 

So,  in  the  time  allotted,  and  I  am  afraid  that  after  the  bell  rings 
someone  will  come  to  get  me,  I  will  leave  this  testimony  with  you  I 
just  want  to  essentially  underline  one  general  point  and  then  spe- 
cifically give  some  illustrations  of  it. 

It  is  our  view  that  this  legislation  continues  to  impose  a  double 
standard  by  which  the  public  schools  of  this  country  are  treated  in 
one  way,  as  a  kind  of  inferior  institution  that  is  suspect  and  that 
must  be  subjected  to  greater  scrutiny  and  a  different  set  of  stand- 
ards than  community-based  organizations  or  other  institutions  that 
deliver  the  same  services. 

I  have  at  the  back  of  my  testimony  several  pages  that  compare 
the  kind  of  reporting,  enforcement,  data  collection,  on  the  one 
hand,  required  on  the  education  side,  and,  on  the  other,  on  the 
labor  side.  And  I  think  that  if  you  look  at  that  carefully,  you  will 
find  that  there  is  a  lot  more  reporting  that  is  required  on  the 
education  side.  I  would  say  that  if  you  are  going  to  have  a  double 
standard,  it  ought  to  be  the  other  way.  You  ought  to  take  public 
schools  that  already  have  such  requirements  at  the  State  level  and 
exempt  them,  and  you  ought  to  take  some  new  organizations  that 
are  being  formed  and  that  have  never  delivered  these  services  and 
require  the  reporting  and  accountability  from  them.  Actually,  I 
would  prefer  that  both  groups  be  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way. 

I  have  a  similar  problem  with  the  need  for  the  school  site  coun- 
cils. Gallup  polls  have  shown  over  and  over  again  that  they  are  not 
popular  with  the  public.  There  is  no  proof  that  these  councils  are 
representative  in  any  way,  and,  again,  it  reflects  a  distrust  of  local 
elected  officials,  school  board  members  who  are  elected.  Why  go 
through  an  election  in  which  the  people  decide  and  then  decide 
that  you  are  going  to  set  up  some  other  body?  Ir  this  proposed 
legislation,  these  school  site  councils  have  the  right  to  veto  any 
proposal,  which  I  think  is  outrageous — to  take  the  local  elected 
government  and  subject  them  to  the  veto  power  of  a  group  that  is 
not  elected  and  not  necessarily  representative. 
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So  I  just  want  to  conclude  by  saying  that  we  favor  the  legislation; 
we  favor  giving  the  public  schools  the  major  share;  and  we  are  very 
much  opposed  to  the  double  standard  and  the  treatment  of  the 
public  schools  as  a  suspect  institution  that  requires  greater  regula- 
tion than  other  institutions.  ,    x      .  . 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  yop  very  much.  I  notice  that  you  are  ac- 
companied by  Greg  Humphrey,  who  represents  you  well  down  here 
and  has  good  relations  with  the  committee,  and  we  are  very  com- 
plimented, too,  that  you  as  president  wanted  to  present  your  views. 

On  balance,  you  are  for  this  legislation.  Would  you  say  you  are 
for  it  enthusiastically  or  are  you  for  it  somewhat  languidly? 

Mr  Shanker.  I  am  for  it  enthusiastically,  because  I  see  this  as  a 
problem  which  exists  not  just  in  our  country,  but  it  exists  in  eveiy 
one  of  the  developed  countries  of  the  world;  the  OECD  countries  all 
have  a  youth  employment  problem  that  is  a  growing  problem.  And 
I  see  this  as  an  expanding  educational  frontier.  The  problem  is  not 
going  to  go  away.  Somebody  is  going  to  do  this;  somebody  is  going 
to  reach  out,  and  I  believe  that  the  earlier  that  you  reach  out,  the 
better,  and  that  you  can  dc  more  for  these  youngsters  by  giving 
them  more  of  a  regular  education  than  you  can  by  paying  McDon- 
ald's to  put  thera  in  a  dead  end  job  for  awhile.  ,  ^.  ^,  , 
Senator  Pell.  We  both  completely  agree  on  the  objectives  and 
the  need.  But,  pressing  you  on  this  point,  do  you  not  think  that  if 
the  will  to  do  it  is  there,  it  could  be  dene  within  the  present 
legislative  structures  that  we  have— titls  1— adding  to  the  money 
going  to  that  program  and  having  it  focused  more  on  the  older  kids 
who  are  there?  ,  ,       •  i.u  * 

In  addition  to  that,  as  you  know,  the  or.iy  difference  here  is  that, 
in  this  bill,  whole  schools  will  be  benefited,  or  areas  or  sites  of 
learning,  whereas  under  title  I  it  is  the  individuals. 

But,  in  general,  do  you  not  think  this  could  be  done  by  an 
increase  in  title  I  and  a  change  of  focus?  ^r.v,  i 

Mr.  Shanker.  Well,  I  am  sure  it  could  be,  but  that  is  a  political 
question.  The  fact  is,  title  I  has  been  so  underfunded  in  terms  of  its 
target  population  that  it  is  unrealistic  to  believe  that  if  we  came 
here  and  said,  "OK  let  us  forget  about  doing  it  this  way  let  us  fund 
it  the  other  way,"  that  there  is  going  to  be  enough  of  an  increase  in 
funding  in  title  I  to  provide  for  this,  or,  indeed,  that  if  you  do  it 
that  way,  that  local  school  districts  will  send  that  money  to  the 
secondary  schools  for  this  purpose  rather  than  beefing  up  the 
funding  in  elementary  schools,  where  there  is  a  still  great  amount 
of  underfunding.  ^        ,  .  ^, 

I  think,  politically,  because  youth  employment  is  an  issue,  there 
will  be  separate  funding  for  youth  employment,  and  the  major  part 
of  the  program  will  be  educational,  and  the  only  question  is,  who  is 
going  to  deliver  that  education?  Is  it  going  to  be  the  institution  in 
our  society  that  has  the  responsibility  for  doing  that?  Or  is  the 
Congress  and  the  Federal  Government  going  to  set  up  another 
institution  to  do  that?  ,  n        <<t  4.  u^r 

Realistically,  I  do  not  believe  that  if  we  all  say.  Let  us  beef  up 
education  funding,"  that  there  is  not  going  to  be  a  special  program 
for  youth  employment.  There  will  be,  and,  therefore,  we  really 
believe  we  ought  to  have  practically  all  the  action  in  this.  But 
given  the  history  of  it,  we  are  willing  to  settle  for  a  major  share. 
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Senator  Pell.  That  is  very  generous. 

Actually,  I  agree  with  your  points,  but  what  I  am  trying  to  drive 
at  here  is  that  there  is  no  legal  reason  or  no  actual  reason  why  it 
coum  not  be  done  under  title  I  now,  without  a  single  piece  of 
legislation  being  passed  except  for  the  appropriation.  Would  that 
not  be  a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  Shanker.  There  is  no  legal  reason,  no.  I  think  it  is  political 
as  to  whether  it  is  more  likely  to  happen  that  way  or  this  way. 

ISenator  Pell.  Exactly. 

And,  then,  we  face  this  problem  that  I  mentioned  in  my  state- 

^/rl!l;;7e\f  ^'''"lu''^  ,^  V?uy°^7  reaction-that  if  we  have  a  Reagan 
administration,  the  likelihood  of  this  50  million  moving  up  to  the 

Ko  o^v"^  '^A  .uV         ^""^  have  lost  what  we  already 

have.  Would  that  not  be  correct? 

Mr.  Shanker.  Well,  we  are  going  to  be  there  to  fight  for  holding 

onto  all  these  programs  and  expanding  them.  I  do  not  think  it  is 

possible  to  predict.  I  do  not  think  that  enacting  this  legislation  is 

necessarily  taking  away  from  the  other.  I  do  not  think,  for  in- 

stance,  that  anybody  would  be  willing  to  sign  a  guarantee  th-M  if 

we  say  goodby  to  this  legislation,  that  it  is  all  of  a  sudden  going  to 

mean  that  the  money  that  is  involved  here  is  going  to  go  to  beef  up 

other  educational  programs  so  that  they  can  be  used  the  same  way 

I  think  each  one  of  them  has  to  be  fought  on  the  basis  of  its  own 

merits. 

Senator  Pell.  I  think  you  are  probably  right  in  drawing  it  out 
this  way,  and  my  own  intention  is  to  support  this  legislation,  and  I 
think  It  IS  more  likely  that  we  will  attain  the  objectives  this  way 
than  in  any  other  way  because  the  administration  is  behind  this 
approach. 

Mr.  Shanker.  Yes. 

Senator  Pell.  Senator  Stafford? 

Senator  Stafford.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  questions  at  this 
point.  I  appreciate  Mr.  Shanker's  t-:stimony. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Shanker,  for  being 
with  us  and  taking  the  time  to  come  here. 

Mr.  Shanker.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Shanker  follows:] 
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testihonv  of 
albert  shanker.  president 

AMERICAN  FEDEJl^TION  OF  TEACHERS,  AFL-CiO 
BEFORE  THE  U.S.  SENATE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION.  ARTS  AND  THE  HUMANITIES 
REGARDING  THE  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  FOR 
YOUTH  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 
June  I7»  »980 


I  am  Albert  Shanker,  President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers, 
AFL-CIO,  an  organization  of  approximately  600,000  teachers,  parapro- 
fessionals  and  other  professionals  all  of  whom  are  directly  concerred 
with  the  inability  of  our  nation's  youth  to  find  meaningful  work.  The 
legislative  proposals  embodied  in  the  specifications  for  the  Youth  Act 
of  1980  attempt  to  address  an  extremely  complicated  set  of  problems 
on  which  numerous  well-intentioned  people  have  widely  diverging  views. 
It   1^  my  view  that  the  new  direction  charted  by  the  Administration 
correctly  attempts  to  re-emphasize  education  and  the  public  school 
system  as  a  major  resource  in  helping  unemployed  and  unemployable 
young  people.     I  believe  that  choice  makes  sense.    My  remarks  will 
also  speil  out  in  some  detail  what  I  believe  to  be  the  shortcomings 
of  the  proposed  legislation.     I  will  concentrate  on  Title  M,  the 
Youth  Education  and  Training  section  of  the  bill,  our  views  on 
Title  I  have  already  been  presented  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Poverty 
and  Migratory  Labor.  I  will  make  reference  to  Title  I  when  there 
are  major  policy  questions  that  involve  both. 

It  is  well-known  that  today  large  proportions  of  our  young  people 
are  faced  with  unemployment.     This  is  particularly  true  for  urhan 
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disadvantaged  youth,  especially  minorities.     'r    1^7^  the  unem  loyment 
rate  anong  J6-I9  year  olds  was  2(>'i  in  Clucago,  .  ^  in  Detroit;  25.6^ 
in  Phi  I Jdclpriia;  Jnd,  25. 5^  in  New  York  City.     In  lue  last  quarter 
of  1979  u-enaiji:  uiiemployn»ent   in  New  York  C'ty  wa*>  3^.  IV;,  up  ne.jrly 
S3l  from  the  previous  year. 

We  also  know  that  the  causes  of  this  grim  picture  are  multiple.  Our 
economy  is  in  a  major  recession  with  an  epidemic  of  high  unemployment 
rates,  and  when  adult  unemployment  is  high,  youth  employment  is  always 
di Si^roport ionate i y  higher.    The  Administration's  plan  to  slow  inflation 
through  higher  interest  rates  and  more  unemployment  will  add  to  this 
problem.     Some  of  today's  high  youth  employment  is  caused  by  the  fact 
th.jt  there  are  simply  more  youth,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  post- 
wjf  tiaby  boom  generation,  who  are  faced  with  a  labor  market  in  which 
entry  level  jobs  are  shrinking  due  to  our  changing  economy.  These 
causes  are  relevant  and  policies  must  be  designed  to  address  them. 
But.   the  nv)st  immediate  task  before  us  is  to  insure  that  whatever 
the  cconO'.ic  situation;  wherever  the  relationship  between  demographics 
anu  Idbor  market  characteristics,  all  youth  possess  the  education  and 
the  skills  that  will  enable  them  to  compete  for  a  jot. 

Oes   i  tc   .hat  some  niay  L^^ll  you.  education  is.  and  will  continue  to  be 
a  crL.-.icJ   factrtr  in  the  ability  of  a  young  person  to  secure  employment. 
Consider  tl.-    following  items: 

•  For  men  and    wutnen  of  all  ages  higii  school  dropouts  are 
two  to  three  times  as  likely  to  be  unemployed  as  high 
school  graduaLes : 

•  Emplovabi I  I ty  and  income  are  enhanced  by  every  year  of 
addit  onal  schooling,  according  to  recent  studies 
(Christopher  Jencks,  Who  Gets  Ahead) ; 
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•  The  tighter  the  Job  market,  the  nore  employers 
tend  :o  screen  job  applicants  in  terms  of  a  high 
school  diplonwi; 

•  Recent  studies  show  t^3t  basic  ;>kills  are  the 
first  priority  of  most  emp^o>t  's  in  selecting 
appi iconts . 

But.  it  is  not  enough  to  look  only  at  crude  facts  that  demonstrate 
the  importance  of  education  to  employment.     It  is  also  essential  to 
look  at  these  farts  in  terms  of  projrxted  trends  and  in  terms  of 
characteristics  of  the  youth  population  we  are  trying  to  help. 

we  know,  for  example.  Lhat  tSc  iureau  of  Labor  Statistics  predicts 
that  the  demand  for  whi tr  collar  workers  who  need  skills  will  rise  faster 
than  the  demand  for  unskilled  workers.    We  also  know  that  the  American 
labor  force  is  remarkc^bly  mooile  and  that  the  ability  to  change  jobs 
successfully  is  enhamed  Oy  higher  education  skills.  One  study  finds 
36i  of  the  adult  working  population  either  in  work  transition  or 
anticipating  one. 

The  question        how  low-income,   low-skilled  uneducated  youth  will 
fare  given  this  piciu-e  is  easily  answered-not  very  well.  Three 
out  0-.   four  low-income  youth  are  below  average  in  basic  skills  achieve- 
ment.    It  is  clear  t„at  even  in  the  best  of  economic  tines,  education 
IS  what  they  need  more  than  anything  else. 

It  i'  also  -r.ur^ly  appropriate  for  the  federal  government  to  give 
thi.  group  special  attention.     In  fact,  it  is  the  non-college  bound 
youth  who  h,ve  been  ™st  neglected  by  the  federal  governi«nt.  Alice 
V   lin.  Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  informs  us  that 
about  half  the  federal  funds  that  go  to  help  lVto-22  year  olds 
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reaches  the  fifth  of  that  age  group  who  90. to  college.    She  says  that 
••the  average  federal  expenditure  on  youth  enrolled  in  post-secondary 
Institutions  is  about  twice  as  much  per  capita  as  that  spent  on  youth 
eniolled  in  high  suhool ."    We  also  know  that  about  80*  of  our  Title  I 
dollars  gets  spent  in  elementary  schools,  leaving  Junior  high  and  high 
schools  without  special  federal  support. 

\  am  In  general  agreement  with  the  new  emphasis  of  the  Youth  Education 
and  Training  title  of  the  Youth  Act  of  1980  for  the  reasons  already 
stated  and  I  hope  this  Subcommittee  will  report  this  bill  as  soon 
as  possible.     I  believe  emphasis  on  basic  skills  and  employabi 1 1 ty 
Skills  for  junior  high  and  high  school  students  is  correct.     I  endorse 
its  targeting  of  resources  to  those  school  districts  with  the  highest 
concentrations  of  disadvantaged,  poor  youth.    The  program's  emphasis  on  the 
school  as  an  integrated  unit  Is  consistent  with  what  practical  experience 
tells  us  and  what  research  concludes.    1  welcome  the  bill's  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  counseling  and  individualization.     I  also  recognize 
that  for  some  high  school  youth  work  experience  acts  as  a  motivator, 
sustaining  their  commitment  to  school  when,  without  It,  they  might  drop 
out.    The  bill's  support  for  these  types  of  activities  is  also  to 
be  commended. 

Yet.  despite  all  these  pluses,  the  bill  contains  serious  flaws  to  which 
I  would  like  to  draw  this  Subcommittee's  attention.    Explaining  my 
objections  necessitates  some  brief  discussion  of  what  the  federal  role 
has  been  with  regard  to  education  and  my  views  on  some  destructive 
contradictions  which  I  believe  this  bill  will  promote. 
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Historlcdl ly,  federal  education  funds  have  been  granted  to  groups 
with  special  needs.     This  perspective  was  fundamental  to  the  creation 
of  the  Elen)cntary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  other  proqraini  that 
have  followed  it.     In  each  case,   it  has  been  entirely  appropriate  for 
the  federal  government  to  define  specific  priorities  which  its  funds 
would  serve.    Money  was  granted  on  a  take- i t-or- leave- i t  basis.  For 
the  most  part,   it  has  been  taken  and  often  the  st.itei  have  picked  up  oi\  t 
priorities,  as  well.     In  the  case  of  compensatory  education,  nrarly 
half  of  Our  states  now  fund  programs  modeled  after  Title  I.  Before 
ESEA  only  one  state  had  such  a  program. 

A  combination  of  federal    legislation  and  court  decisions  have  more 
recently  begun  to  transform  the  federal  government's  role  from 
that  of  initiator  or  catalyst   into  that  of  overseeing  compliance 
with  mandates.     This  is  most  clearly  evident  in  the  case  of  the 
Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act.     It  is  also  apparent 
in  recent  interpretations  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  that  involve  with- 
holding of  federal  education  funds. 

Within  the  last  five  years  we  have  witnessed  an  additional  twist 
in  federal   legislation  which  not  only  confuses  the  picture  but  is 
making  of  our  federal  education  policies,  a  curious  set  of  Catch-22 
contradictions.     The  last  few  years  have  seen  a  tightening  of  requi re- 
ntents  that  school  programs  observe  federal  nvandates  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Executive  and  Congress  have  t-»roposed  inadequate  funding  to 
comply  with  these  mandates.    When  scar:>ol  success  becomes  problematic, 
one  has  been  to  pass  new  legislation  that  channels  funds  to  institutions 
outside  the  public  school  system.     Rather  than  successfully  niet »  the 
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fedcr.il  (jovernmcnt  has  encouraged  the  creation  of  non-public »  non- 
accountable  institutions  which  reap  a  windfall   from  the  supposed 
shortCi  •f'i  f>.;}  i  of  the  public  schools.     Shortcomings  for  which  the 
previoi'>  federal  policies  are  partly  responsible. 

J  believe  that  this  charge  can  be  fairly  applied  in  the  case  of 

the  existing  Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration  Projects  Act  (YEOPA) 

and  the  Adult  Education  Act,  both  of  which  specifically  encour,->ge 

that  some  entity  other  than  the  public  school  system  deliver  educational 

serv  i  ces . 

One  store  front  remedial  education  operation  that  I  am  familiar  with 
exemplifies  some  of  these  contradictions.    The  classes  are  segregated, 
and  the  building  would  not  pass  local  building  codes,  much  less  nieet 
the  needs  of  handicapped  youngsters.     The  young  people  receiving  remedial 
education  there  must  conform  to  a  monthly  point  system.  Youngsters 
get  negative  points  if  they  fail  to  do  their  homework,  come  to  school 
late,  are  disruptive  or  disobey  various  rules.    Anyone  who  gets  eight 
points  in  a  month  must  leave  the  school.     The  drop-out  or  "push  out" 
rate  is  50%.     Any  public  school  that  engaged  in  such  practices  would 
be  in  violation  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  the  Rehabilitation  Act. 
the  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act.  and  various  Supreme 
Court  decisions  dealing  with  students'  rights.     This  store-front 
school   is  funded  by  YEDPA. 

I  have  disgressed  in  this  discussion  for  a  reason.     I  am  concerned 
that  we  design  new  legislation  carefully.    And.  while  the  education 
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legislation  before  you  clearly  does  not  Involve  ntandates  of  the 

type  referred  to  above,  its  design  for  public  schools  could  be  made 

much  more  effective.    This  Corrmittee  should  pass  a  bill  with  reasonable 

program  criteria  consistent  with  the  traditional  federal -state 

local   relationship  rather  than  the  unduly  burdensome  criteria  contained 

In  the  Administration's  bill. 

Under  this  legislation,  private  non-sectarian  schools  can  move  in 
and  pick  up  the  slack,  using  the  very  same  funds  that  would  have  gone 
to  the  public  schools.    The  House  version  H.R.  671I  has  eliminated 
this  proposal.    And  I  believe  that  this  action  reflects  a  realistic 
appraisal  of  the  government's  ability  to  require  accountability  from 
private  schools.     State  and  localities  have  no  real   leverage  on  the 
practices  in  private  schools.    Nor  should  they  be  expected  to  administer 
programs  in  them.    The  best  solution  Is  to  drop  this  feature  of  the  bill. 

The  burdens  and  risks  in  the  administrative,  governance  and  record 
keeping  requirements  of  this  bill,  are  very  great.     I  do  not  believe 
that  some  of  the  requirements  have  merit.    And.  if  I  am  right,  not 
only  has    the  federal  government  have  over-extended  itself  (a  concern 
I  have  already  warned  about  in  the  debate  over  legislation  creating 
the  Department  of  Education,  which  authored  many  of  these  provisions), 
but.  it  has  made  bad  judgements  that  will  have  serious  consequences, 
l  would  like  to  discuss  this  concern  in  terms  of  a  number  of  these 
speci  f ic&: 

Local  School  Site  Councils:  Education  and  Work  Councils 

Councils  are  to  federal  education  legislation  as  pie  and  motherhood  are  to 
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family  life  in  America.    While  Involvement  ri>ay  have  Its  value,  it.  Is 
worth  asking  how  real   is  the  involvement  and  how  representative  are 
those  involved?    Even  more  important,  the  structures  created  in  federal 
legislation  should  not  undermine  the  authority  of  locil  school  boards. 
1  believe  that  the  local  school-site  council  provided  for  in  this 
legislation  does  that,  and  I  strongly  urge  you  to  delete  it  from 
the  legislation.    The  House  bill  has  made  progress  in  redesigning 
this  section  of  the  bill.    You  may  wish  to  examine  the  House  version. 

Some  believe  that  this  type  of  structure  is  desired  by  parents  and 
increases  their  involvement.     There  is  no  evidence  that  school-site 
councils  are  a  good  idea  or  that  they  are  in  wide  demand.     In  fact, 
what  evidence  we  have, —which  is  sketchy — leads  to  negative  conclusions. 
The  council  proposed  in  this  bill  has  the  right  to  approve  or  disapprove 
a  school  plan!    This  is  to  say  make  curriculum  and  policy  determinations. 
Gallup  polls  of  the  public  taken  between  1969  and  1978  indicate  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  public  opposes  giving  duly  constituted 
decision-making  authority  to  ad  hoc  citizen  committees.    From  70  -  75^^  want  thi 
authority  to  remain  w! th  local  school  boards,  depending  on  what  the 
pjrticular  issue  is.     AFT  members  in  California,  where  school-site  councils 
have  advisory  status,  tells  us  that  the  councils  have  not  accomplished 
much  due  to  the  low  level  of  involvement  and  the  narrow  base  of  their 
members.    A  recent  study  done  at  Stanford  University  concludes  that 
teachers,  at  least,  feel   their  time  is  much  better  spent  in  classrooms 
than  In  council  activity. 

I   think  It  is  wyorth  it  for  committee  members  to  ask  themselves  just  why 
this  structure  merits  federal  backing?    Administration  officials  have 
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admitted  to  ub  that  no  particular  ccn:,t  i  tuency  pru^v,c-d  for  these  counc  iU. 
S<.  icboiJy   in  the  burfjucracy  just  Ihoucjht   they  would  be  a  good  idea.  In 
..ly  view  thuv  will  undermine  effective  iiianayeinen I  pioijrams  and  place 
added  Lir>e  burdens  on  principals  and  teachers  with  rebuUb  that  are. 
at  best,  marginal.     I  urge  you  to  eliminate  them. 

U  might  be  worth  it  for  this  Subco^Tini  t  t-e  to  sponsor  an  inquiry  sometime 
into  exactly  what  happens  to  all   the^.e  councils  and  how  many  of  our 
precio.s  federal  dollars,  which  could  be  spent  on  program^  already 
adequately  monitored  by  state  and  local  education  agencies,  are  being 
used  to  «.upp>ort  thirm.     In  the  meantime,   if  councils  must  be  Included 
in  this  legislation  they  should  be  at  the  district,  not  the  school 
sitf  level,  and  they  should  be  strictly  advisory. 

Accountabi 1 i ty>  Enforcement  and  Data  Collection 

The  federal  government  has  every  right  to  know  how  its  dollars  are  being 
spent  and  to  require  the  collection  of  data  that  will  help  it  make  judgements. 
U  has  a  responsibility  to  do  so.    One  of  our  criticisms  of  programs  run 
under  YEDPA  up  until  now  has  been  that  they  have  not  had  to  collect  data 
that   is  comparable  across  programs.     Without  this   it  is  impossible  to 
make  comparisons  .ind  value  judgements.     Decentralized  decision-making 
is  one  thing,  but  failure  to  insist  on  the  collection  of  similar  data 
makes  it   impossible  for  us  to  evaluate  the  merits  of  what  all  the 
dec  i  s  ion-tnaki  ng  has  created. 

It   is  interesting  to  me  that  the  education  proposal  before  you  iind 
the  employment  and  training  proposals  that  will  be  pari  of  the  same 
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legi%Ulion  4 re  lo Lilly  inequitable  when  It  conws  to  monitoring  enforce- 
nwnt  Jnd  the  degree  of  program  specific! ly  demanded  at  the  federal  level 
(%«e  »ULached  chari).    The  drafiers  of  this  bilJ  have  clearly  operated 
on  the  assumption  that  the  public  school  system  needs  more  watching 
than  anybody  else.     This  is  an  assumption  to  which  I  strongly  object. 
One  of  the  reasons    public  school  critics  are  able  to  point  out  every 
shortcoming  that  comes  along  is  precisely  because  public  education  is 
so  carefully  monitored.     It  Is  only  fair  that  federal  dollars  going  to 
others  be  tracked  with  equal  vigor. 

While  I   respect  federal  concerns  for  accountability,  1  also  believe 
there  are  some  aspects  of  this  legislation  which  clearly  go  too  far. 
it  is  not  necessary^  for  example,  that  the  federal  government  tell  states 
that  during  the  first  year  of  a  program  they  should  lool<  at  absentee 
rates  and  the  second  and  third  years  at  drop-out  rates  and  achieven>ent 
gains.    The  Department  of  Education  does  not  possess  all  wisdom  on 
precisely  when  certain  indexes  become  relavant  to  judgements  of  success. 
Nor  do  I  see  why  the  enforcement  provisions  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  relating  to  the  suspension  or  withholding  of  payments  to  an 
LEA  should  be  applied  more  stringently  to  programs  funded  under  this 
legislation  than  those  funded  by  any  other.    Discretion  in  the  suspension 
of  payments  should  be  allowed  here»  as  it  is  elsewhere.  Secretary 
Hufstedler  has  said  that  mandatory  withholding  funds  does  not  produce 
resul ts .    We  agree  . 

The  charge  put  to  local  education  agencies  to  speci  f ical ly  conduct 
a  school  competition  for  funds  to  speci  f ical ly  Judge  each  school 
plan  in  terms  of  federally  determined  criteria  is,  in  my  view,  carrying 
federal  oversight  too  far.    Records  will  be  itept  on  absenteeism 
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drop  outs,  and  achievement  in  basic  fikills  and  employabi  I  i  ty  skills, 
these  tell  us  much  about  the  purposes  of  the  program  and  tne  standards 
by  which  success  will  be  judged.     It  is  simply  ridiculous  to  put  the 
federal  government  in  the  post i ion  of  possibly  cutting  off  federal 
funds  for  failure  to  meet  school  plan  :riteria  like  the  following: 

*  Judgement  of  the  quality  of  the  school's  efforts 

to  determine  the  nature  of  the  needs  of  Its  students 
and  the  relationship  of  the  needs  of  the  students 
to  the  characteristics  of  the  school's  plan. 

*  Judgement  of  the  degree  to  which  the  school's 
proposed  program  uses  all  available  resources, 
including  other  federal  and  state  funds  to 
achieve  its  objectives... 

What  this  u  el  ess  verbiage  does  is  set  up  a  situation  where  the 
Department  of  Education,  through  State  Education  Agencies,  can  make 
monitoring  ar        ^orcement  decisions  based  on  some  unspecific  process 
by  which  local  districts  make  decisions.    While  it  is  entirely  appro- 
priate to  insist  on  general  goa^   .  as  reflected  by  the  items  on  which 
data  will  be  collected,  this  legi.   ation  goes  beyond  that  in  specifying 
precisely  how  those  goals  should  be    "rived  at. Such  an    i.urusion  is 
entirely  inappropriate. 

The  procedure  for  school -by-school  compel  for  funds  is  also  a 

bad  idea.     I  believe  that  most  eligible  schools  will  submit  good  plans. 
This  means  that  an  open  competition  will  simply  force  LEA's  and 
their  superintendents  to  move  to  criteria  other  than  merit  in  selecting 
schools,  thus  ultimately  turning  the  proces  into  a  demoralizing  exercise 
for  teachers  and  principals.  A  superintendent  ought  to  be  able  to  insure 
quality  for  disqualifying  a  highly  ranked  school   that  submits  a  poor 
plan,  and  perhaps  he  should  have  some  discretionary  dollars  with  which 
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CO  reward  an  exceptional  school  of  low  rank,  but  Che  system  ought 
to  be  as  objective  as  possible  and  the  best  way.  to  do  that  is  to  award 
school  grants  through  primary  reliance  on  ranking  by  poverty.  The 
House  bill  does  this  and  you  may  wish  to  examine  their  language  on 
this  subject. 
Private  Schools 

This  legislation  makes  a  marked  departure  from  federal  precedent  in 
aid  for  private  schools.   It  allows  that  services  be  ''provided  through 
direct  grants  from  the  LEA  to  nonsectarian  private  schools."  Further, 
it  allows  that  if  a  state  of  LEA  simply  has  a  "policy"  of  not  funding 
such  schools  the  Secretary  of  Education  may  bypass  the  state  to  do  so. 
There  is  absolutely  no  need  for  these  provisions.    Parochial  school 
students  are  adequately  provided  for  here  under  the  same  scvices-to 
students  types  of  provisions  as  exist  in  other  federal  education  legislation 
such  as  Title  I  of  ESEA.    The  federal  government  hns  no  but  ness  providing 
direct  grants  to  storefront  operations  to  provide  educational  services. 
That  such  grants  will  lead  to  creation  of  "non-sectarian"  schools  that 
did  not  previously  exist  is  assured  by  the  language  which  exempts  these 
enterprises  from  comparability  and  non-supplanting  requirements.  Such 
a  provision  will  assure  that  these  federal  funds  make  up  part  of  the 
operating  costs  of  such  schools.    We  strongly  oppose  this  provision. 
The  House  bill  eliminated  this  language  and  we  urge  you  to  do  so  as 
well. 

While  these  are  my  main  concerns,  there  are  a  number  of  other 
potential  problems  with  the  legislation  that  the  Subcommittee  should 
consider  carefully.     I  will  simply  enumerate  them  briefly  here,  but 
would  be  willing  to  amplify  on  any  of  them: 
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ft  The    option  allowing  LEA's  to  determine  schools  eligible 
for  funding  which  have  over  7S%  of  their  student  body 
below  the  25th  percentile  in  basic  skills  achieventent  is 
problematic.    The  Congress  has  rejected  this  approach 
with  Title  I  at  the  district  level  because  using  achieve- 
ment cut-offs  creates  a  negative  incentive  that  encourages 
schools  to  maintain  low  scores  in  order  to  maintain 
el igibi I i  ty . 

ft  It  is  unnecessary,  and  it  unfairly  raises  expectation, 
to  award  twice  as  many  planning  grants  as  final  grants. 
The  flawed  open  competition  mechanism  is  what  encourages 
this.    Because  forward  funding  should  enable  advance 
determination  of  the  number  of  schools  to  get  grants, 
and  reliance  on  objective  ranking  by  poverty  is  preferable, 
by  using  these  two  indicators  it  should  be  possible  to 
award  a  number  of  planning  grants  that  more  closely 
approximates  the  number  of  final  grants. 

A  The  provision  under  which  districts  can  use  the  CETA 
Youth  Opport'Sii  ties  Council  as  its  Education  and  Work 
Council  creates  a  confused  situation  in  terms  of 
representation.    The  Education-Work  Council  model  ought 
to  be  consistent  for  al 1  districts. 

ft  Supplement  non-supplant  and  comparability  requirements 
should  definitely  apply  only  to  the  school  level.  While 
there  should  be  guarantees  of  no  reduction  in  existing 
amounts  of  stale  and  local  aid  in  individual  schools, 
no  attempt  should  be  made  to  enforce  these  requirements 
with  regard  to  individual  pupils. 

ft  While  schoo.     and  LEA's  can  be  required  to  develop  basic 
skills  and  employabi 1 i ty  records,  in  consul tationwi th  pr.me 
sponsors  and  Private  Industry  Councils,  these  entities 
should  not  ha  e  veto  power  over  this  aspect  of  school 
programs . 

ft  While  PIC's  and  LEA's  should  consult  on  which  occupational 
skill  areas  should  be  emphasized  in  vocational  education 
programs,  such  agreement  should  not  be  mandated.  Education 
policy  decisions  are  the  responsibility  of  duly  constituted 
school  boards.    The  program  must  not  short  Circuit  that 
pol icy. 

ft  The  relationship  between  the  targeted  basic  skills  program 
monies  and  funds  available  under  the  Youth  Employment  and 
Training  title's  Education  Cooperation  Incentive  Grants  is 
not  clear. 
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There  a.  e  olso  son  ;  important  issues  on  whfch  the  proposals  are 
lacking.    While  the  single-school  --pproach  m^^y  ce  a  good  or.e.  by 
confining  itself  exclusively  to  that  approach  the  legislation  make^ 
it  very  difficult  for  districc-  lo  set  up  special  suppltnwntary 
^,a,'viceb  that  may  'nvolve  a  district-wide  approoch.    There  are  no 
guarantees,  for  ex^npre.  that  school  staffs  .-ill  be  adequately 
prepare,   to  tdke  on  new  responsibilities  ;.nd  get  needed  inservice 
support  once  plaonir-n  money  is  used  i»p.    There  is  nc  likelihood 
that  dist'5cts  can  build  up  di s t r i ct -wide  counseling  ano  placement 
o.vr.Tfions  to  ^ake  advantage  of  the  higher  level  contacts  and  clout 
nhat  exists  at  the  district  level.    And.  if  an  alternative  school  were 
called  tor.  how  would  it  be  set  up  when  districts  have  no  resources 
to  use?    It  ;s  unlikely  that  schools  themselves  will,  or  can,  take 
such  necessary  initiatives.    Nc:   is  there-  provision  for  my  comprehensive 
outreach  possibilities  that  will  attract  drop  outi  back  to  school. 

Finally,  while  the  bill  has  it?,  flaws,  its  general  thrust  presents 
us  with  ra^^  opportunities.    The  federal  gevernmsr.t  has  successfully 
taker,  the  lead  in  c-iiwerlng  the  special  needs  of  many  groups  in  education. 
U  is  time  to  invest  in  car  problem  students  of  junior  and  high  school 
.ige.    Ther.e  ^.chool  years  are.  after  all.  the  most  difficult  for  many. 
They  are  also  the  yeari  wher.  failure  is  most  difficult  to  bear  and  at 
the  same  tim.^  most  telling  in  terms  of  future  success.    Why  wait  until 
students  drop  out  before  we  reach  them?    By  reaching  them  earlier, 
we  can  save  money  later^pn.. 

This  btll   Is  a  modest  investment  that  wM '  begin  the  effort  to 
eliminate  uner.iployr^nt  uS  a  way  of  life  ^or  many  c'  our 
young  people.    This  bill  deserves  you  support. 
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ACCOUNTABILITY.  AMD  DiroacrXENT 
AMD 

DATA  COLLECTION 


TITLE  t-^-miTjl  EDUCATION  &  TRAINING 
Federal  Level 

1)  Criteria  for  Individual 
achool  plana  outlined  in 
federal  lagialatlon 

2)  proviaiona  in  GEPA  nodified 
to  renove  dlacratlon  in  the 
withholding  of  funda,  i.e.: 
fund  withholding  biscoMa 
Mndatory 


TITLE  II—YOUfH  EMPLOYMENT  6  TKAININC 
Fadaral  Level 

1)    Secretary  of  Labor  will 
eatabllsh  prime  aponaor 
performance  atandards  baaed 
on  job  placement,  Job 
retention,  return  to  school, 
program  management  auitable 
to  the  pucpoaea  of  various 
programs.    These  atandarda 
will  ba  revlaed  annually 
dapaodlng  on  changing 
performance    and  knowledge. 


State  Level 

1)  State  aubmlta  aat  of 
aaaurancea  to  Secretary  on 
intent  to  comply  with  th2 
law. 

2)  State  aubmlta  plan  to 

Secretary  of  Education 
specifying  proviaiona  for 
monitoring  snd  enforcement. 
These  sre  legislatively 
deaignated  to  Include: 

a)  apecific  ntssbera 
of  site  visits; 

b)  elements  considered 
in  monitoring; 

c)  provisions  used  in 
complying  with 
enforcement  provlaiotis 
of  GEPA  in  withholding 
or  suspending  funds; 

d)  division  of  responsi- 
bility between  SEA  and 
state  vocational 
education  agency,  vhcre 
opplicable; 

e)  review  and  approval  by 
governor . 

3)    SEA  review  (monitoring  and 
enforcement)  of  LEA  efforts 
with  school  prograras. 


2)    Secretary  of  Labor  may 

award  Incentive  granta  for 
apecial  purpose  objectives. 
Renewal  of  funding  la  condi- 
tional on  "acceptable  perfor- 
mance" and  "attainment  of 
agreed  upon  goala." 

State  Level 

1)    In  inatancea  where  the  atate 
acta  as  a  prime  sponsor,  the 
proviaiona  listed  below  under 
prime  sponsor  are  applicable. 
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4)    SEA  data  collection  fro* 
lea's  on: 

•  )  abaenteeUoi  rates; 

b)  dropout  rales; 

c)  achievement  benchaarka 
specific  timing 
auggeated  for  vhen  each 
type  of  data  ahould 

be  collected. 


SEA  corrective  action 
required 

6)    Stcte  aubmlta  suaury 
analy^la  of  data  to 

Secretary  of  Education. 

Local  Level 

1)     LEA  must  judge  school  plans 
according  to  federally 
designed  criteria  snd 
performance  atandards 
relating  to  baalc  skills 
achievement,  dropout  rates, 
auccesa  1"  eliminating 
dlacrlalnatlon  barriers  to 
employment  and  the  relatlon- 
ahlp  of  the  school  to  private 
sector  and  prime  sponsor. 
Specifics  lealalatlvely 
designated  with  regard  to: 

a)  renewal  of  achool 
funding; 

b)  the  use  of  ahort-term 
or  long-term  goala; 

c)  Insistence  that  a 
school  reconsider  ita 
Instructional  program. 

2)  LEA  muat  ensure  school  plans 
have  major  and  sustaining 
effect  on  achievement, 
retention,  and  employment 
opportunities . 

3)  LEA  muse  ensure  i;ompllance  on 

a)  school  selection 

b)  Indentlflcatlon  of 
most  needy  students 
and  provision  of  extra 
services  to  chem 
Including  record-keeping 
of  same; 


Prime  Sponsor  Level 

1)  Programs  must  be  "well- 
designed"  and  "well 
aupervlaed"  focualng  on 
basic  and  occupational 
akllla. 

2)  Provlalona  muat: 

a)  establish  locally  develop 
benchm&rka  on  progress 
aa0  competencies; 

b)  establish  performance 
standards  on  "In-puts" 
such  as  supervision; 

c)  assure  a  sequence  of 
services  In  progression; 

d)  compile  Individual 
achievement  records. 
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c)  aAintcnancc  of  fiscal 

effort; 

d)  guarantee  of  achool-level 
comparability  on  basic 
aervicea; 

e)  guarantee  of  non-aupplanting 
of  apecial  federal,  atate 
and  local  program  funds; 

f)  that  racial  and  linguiatic 
compoaition  of  achools 
aalectad  ia  reflective  of 
diatrict'a  needy  atudent 
populat ion. 

4)    Ensuring  coordination  with  prime 
sponsors  and  private  industry. 

Senator  Pell.  Our  next  witnesses  are  a  panel. 

I  would  announce  that  Senator  Javits  will  not  be  able  to  be 
present  because  he  is  managing  the  foreign  aid  bill  on  the  floor. 

Our  next  panel  is  the  Youth  Advocacy  Coalition  Panel:  Mr,  Elton 
Jolly,  executive  director  of  the  OIC;  Manuel  Bustelo,  national  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Puerto  Rican  Forum;  Larry  Brown,  70001  Lim- 
ited in  Newark,  Del,;  Mary  DeGonia,  policy  analyst.  National 
Youth  Work  Alliance;  and  Maudine  Cooper,  acting  vice  president. 
Urban  League,  Washington,  D,C, 

I  see  we  are  being  joined  by  Senator  Schweiker,  Do  you  have  an 
opening  statement? 

Senator  Schweiker.  I  want  to  particularly  welcome  Elton  Jolly 
of  the  OIC  group,  who  has  worked  very  diligently  and  creatively 
with  Dr,  SuUivan,  I  am  very  proud  of  his  work  and  also  the  work  of 
the  panel  represented  today,  the  National  Youth  Advocacy  Coali- 
tion, I  am  very  pleased  to  welcome  all,  particularly  Mr,  Jolly. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr,  Chairman. 

Senator  Pell,  Thank  you  very  much. 

First  on  the  list  is  Mr,  Jolly,  I  see.  Maybe  you  would  care  to  start 
out,  I  woiild  urge  all  the  witnesses,  bearing  in  mind  the  full  platter 
we  have,  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  lights,  if  they  would, 

STATEMENT  OF  ELTON  JOLLY,  NATIONAL  EXECUTIVE  DIREC- 
TOR, OIC  OF  AMERICA,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA„  AND  CHAIRMAN, 
NATIONAL  YOUTH  ADVOCACY  COALITION;  MANUEL  BUS- 
TELO. NATIONAL  DIRECTOR.  NATIONAL  PUERTO  RICAN 
FORUM.  NEW  YORK.  N,Y,;  LARRY  BROWN.  PRESIDENT.  70001 
LIMITED.  THE  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  CO,.  NEWARK.  DEL; 
AND  MARY  DeGONIA.  POLICY  ANALYST.  NATIONAL  YOUTH 
WORK  ALLIANCE.  WASHINGTON.  D,C,;  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
KENNETH  NOCHIMSON.  A  PANEL 

Mr,  Jolly,  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman,  and  certainly  to  my  Sena- 
tor, the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  Senator 
Schweiker,  and  to  all  of  this  distinguished  panel,  ^ 

My  name  is  Elton  Jolly,  and  I  am  the  chairman  of  the  National 
Youth  Advocacy  Coalition,  as  well  as  the  national  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  QIC  s  of  America,  And  I  have  here  with  me  my  col- 
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leagues,  the  leaders  of  the  respective  programs:  Mr.  Bustelo  and 
Mr.  Brown  and  Ms.  DeGonia  and  Mr.  Nochimson.  We  come  here 
today  representing  a  new  constituency,  one  which  encompasses  the 
broadest  spectrum  of  youth  serving  organizations  in  the  Nation. 
The  attached  list  of  our  members  that  you  will  see  on  the  third 
page  of  my  testimony  will  give  you  an  idea  of  our  varied  interests 
and  the  size  of  our  coalition.  The  coalition  was  borne  out  of  concern 
to  improve  and  expand  education  and  employment  opportunities 
for  those  youth  most  in  need  and  to  offer  all  young  people  an 
opportunity  to  perform  real  work. 

The  past  few  weeks  have  been  traumatic  for  all  people,  but 
particularly  for  the  poor  and  powerless.  In  the  South,  and  particu- 
larly Miami,  we  experienced  a  major  riot.  A  distinguished  black 
leader  and  my  colleague,  Vernon  Jordan,  whose  organization  is  a 
coaUtion  member,  was  gunned  down  in  the  Midwest.  In  the  Far 
West,  an  avowed  Klu  Klux  Klan  leader  was  nominated  to  Con- 
gress. And  in  Washington  last  week,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
confirmed  that  unemployment,  especially  among  the  poor  and 
young,  has  reached  8k3n'Ocketing  proportions  and  will  soar  higher 
as  the  recession  deepens.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  there  are  signs  of 
growing  unrest?  The  potential  for  explosions  in  our  communities  is 
very  reid,  and  the  cost  will  be  very  high. 

The  question  we  must  answer  when  we  examine  this  youth  em- 
ployment and  education  bill  is,  do  we  pay  now  or  do  we  pay  later. 
The  cost  of  the  services  provided  in  these  bills  may  seem  high,  but 
they  are  miniscule  when  compared  to  the  funds  expended  for  wel- 
fare and  food  stamps,  unemployment  benefits,  property  lost,  and 
our  ever-expanding  prison  system*.  Employment  and  education  ex- 
penditures are  preventive  in  nature,  while  the  others  are  simply 
reactive.  We  cannot  afford  not  to  pass  these  bills  if  we  truly  hope 
to  balance  the  budget. 

As  a  representative  of  20  of  the  largest  community-based  organi- 
zations in  the  country,  I  also  want  to  state  clearly  that  we  cannot 
solve  the  problems  of  youth  unemplo3mient  sdone.  The  public 
schools  must  be  responsive  to  those  youth  most  in  need  and  must 
work  with  community  organizations  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation.  We 
stand  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  education  system,  and  we  sup- 
port both  parts  of  this  bill,  because  the  first  time  a  legislative 
proposal  requires  such  coordination  is  now. 

A  great  deal  of  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  three 
years  as  a  result  of  the  Youth  Emplo3mient  Act.  Even  more  can  be 
done  now  with  the  combined  effort  of  education  and  employment 
agencies,  and  we  urge  you  to  allow  us  that  opportunity. 

I  will  now  defer  to  Mr.  Bustelo. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  think  we  will  go  right 
through  the  panel  and  then  come  back  for  questions. 
Mr.  Bustelo? 

Mr.  Bustelo.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  appear  before  you  today  to  address  a  very  deep  problem 
in  the  Hispanic  community,  in  the  Puerto  Rican  community,  in  the 
minority  communities  in  general.  My  testimony  today  stresses  co- 
operation and  coordination.  We  intend  to  work  with  the  public 
school  systems.  We  welcome  the  help  of  the  private  sector.  We 
want  to  develop  programs  in  conjunction  with  community  needs. 
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No  one  single  agency  can  effectively  address  this  crisis.  We  must 
be  willing  to  plan  and  implement  programs  in  a  coordinated  fash- 
ion, or  our  young  people  will  suffer  and  so  will  our  Nation.  We 
stand  ready  to  cooperate,  and  ask  others  to  do  the  same. 

By  way  of  introduction  to  the  problems  we  are  facmg,  let  rne 
first  highlight  the  plight  of  the  Puerto  Rican  youth  in  the  U^. 
educational  system  today.  The  Puerto  Rican  population  is  the 
youngest  on  the  mainland,  with  a  median  age  of  only  19.4  years, 
compared  to  29.8  years  for  the  total  U.S.  population. 

Young  adult  Puerto  Ricans  are  only  half  as  likely  to  be  in  school 
as  their  peers.  The  typical  mainland  Puerto  Rican  has  completed 
only  8.7  years  of  schooling.  Forty-nine  percent  of  our  people,  ages 
16  to  21,  are  not  in  school  and  are  not  in  the  labor  force,  bchools 
with  heavy  Puerto  Rican  enrollments  have  much  lower  reading 
averages  than  predominately  black  or  white  schools.    _  . 

Puerto  Rican  youths  have  the  least  labor  force  participation  and 
the  highest  levels  of  unemployment  of  all  ethnic  sectors,  inside  or 
outside  of  the  Hispanic  community.  In  March  of  1978,  only  7.1 
percent  of  all  Puerto  Rican  youths  aged  14  to  19  had  completed  4 
years  of  high  school.  ^  ^  , , 

In  1979,  of  48,000  Puerto  Rican  youths  16  to  19  years  old,  ap- 
proximately 29  percent  were  unemployed.  In  coniparison,  15.7  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  youths  were  unemployed  in  1979.  In  1978,  1^.^ 
percent  of  all  Hispanic  youths  completed  4  years  of  high  school, 
while  only  7.1  percent  of  all  Puerto  Rican  youths  completed  4  years 
of  high  school.  The  figures  for  Hispanic  youths  who  were  not  in 
school  and  were  not  high  school  graduates  were  57.1  percent. 

As  of  1970,  fully  80  percent  of  all  Puerto  Ricans  aged  25  and  over 
had  dropped  out  of  high  school.  This  contrasts  with  only  47  percent 
of  all  persons  aged  25  and  over  not  finishing  high  school  in  New 
York  City.  Put  an  80  percent  dropout  rate  for  Puerto  Ricans  in 
New  York  City  up  against  a  national  high  school  graduation  rate 
of  only  7.1  percent  for  Puerto  Ricans  and  you  begin  to  see  the 
realities  of  the  picture.  ,  ,  ^ 

Let  me  give  you  some  brief  figures  on  the  general  conditions  of 
Puerto  Ricans  in  the  United  States.  In  March  of  1978,  the  Bureau 
of  Census  reported  that  there  were  1,748,000  Puerto  Ricane  living 
on  the  U.S.  mainland.  The  median  income  of  these  families  was 
$8,282,  which  is  47  percent  lower  than  the  national  income  ot 
$17,640.  Only  50.7  percent  of  the  Puerto  Rican  population  was  in 
the  labor  force  in  1979.  ^        _  i  j 

In  that  same  year,  there  were  fewer  Puerto  Ricans  employed, 
458,000,  than  in  1978,  when  we  had  470,000  employed.  Puerto 
Ricans  held  proportionately  more  low-income  occupational  jobs 
than  U  S  or  Hispanic  workers.  Of  the  Puerto  Ricans  in  the  work- 
force, 22  percent  are  operatives  and  22  percent  are  service  workers. 

Let  me  enunciate  four  key  points  that  should  form  the  basis  of 
the  legislation  you  are  considering,  and  which  are  extremely  ini- 
portant  for  the  very  desperate  constituency  which  I  represent. 

Cooperative  linkages  with  the  public  school  systems  should  be 
expanded  in  order  to  insure  comprehensive  programing,  (im- 
munity-based organizations  should  have  full  participation  in  the 
planning,  allocation,  delivery  and  monitoring  of  services  to  youth. 
Youth  training  and  employment  resources  should  be  targeted  to 
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those  most  in  need.  The  legislation  should  require  programs  to 
collect,  analyze  and  disseminate  data  on  the  specific  cultural  needs 
of  ethnic  youth  and  on  the  methodologies  that  best  serve  them. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Bustelo. 
Mr.  Brown? 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
am  Larry  Brown,  president  of  70001  Limited.  I  appreciate  the 
opportunit:,'  to  appear  before  you  and  present  7000rs  views  on  S. 
2385. 

I  would  like  to  focus  my  comments  on  the  needs  of  high  school 
dropouts.  As  background,  70001  Limited  is  a  nonprofit  corp)oration 
whose  mission  is  to  bring  unsubsidized,  private  sector  employment 
and  educational  advancement  to  disadvantaged  youth. 

Our  programs  primarily  serve  high  school  dropouts  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  22.  We  currently  operate  56  programs  in  24  States. 
70001  does  not  offer  training  allowances  nor  subsidies  either  to 
participating  youth  or  to  employers. 

The  frightening  trend  in  this  country  regarding  the  number  of 
youth  dropping  out  of  school  and  the  dearth  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities available  to  them  continues.  According  to  a  report  recently 
issued  by  the  Vice  President's  Task  Force  on  Youth  Unemploy- 
ment, only  8  percent  of  all  potential  jobs  were  available  to  Ameri- 
can youth  with  low  educational  levels.  Yet,  26  percent  of  the  youth 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  24  were  without  a  high  school  diploma. 

It  has  been  70001*5  experience  in  working  with  private  compa- 
nies in  job  placement  that  educational  and  employability  skills  are 
becoming  the  sole  determining  factors  for  employment.  The  day 
when  one  could  enter  the  American  workforce  with  a  dir^oma  from 
the  "college  ot  hard  knocks"  has  perhaps  passed  us  by.  Ine  number 
of  openings  for  entry-level  positions  which  either  do  not  require  a 
skill  or  educational  competency  has  been  declining  dramatically 
from  34  percent  to  8  percent  since  1950. 

Although  a  high  school  dropout's  chance  for  being  unemployed  is 
about  20  to  25  percent,  their  ability  to  advance  once  they  have  a 
job  is  less  than  10  percent.  By  age  25,  a  male  high  school  dropout 
will  be  earning  approximately  $2,500  a  year  less  than  his  high 
school  graduate  counterpart.  This  gap  is  even  greater  if  the  youths 
are  female,  members  of  minority  groups,  or  poor. 

It  has  been  both  frustrating  and  shocking  to  find  the  limited 
number  of  reliable  statistics  on  the  magnitude  of  the  present  high 
school  dropout  rate  and  its  characteristics.  Schools,  understand- 
ably, are  reluctant  to  record  the  problem  with  complete  accuracy. 
The  national  rate  for  early  leavers  is  estimated  to  be  approximate- 
ly 20  to  25  percent,  with  large  urban  areas  approaching  a  rate  of  35 
to  50  percent. 

Although  there  has  been  a  tremendous  amount  of  controversy 
regarding  the  accuracy  of  these  high  dropout  rates,  the  fact  is  that 
a  Targe  number  of  youth,  particularly  urban  and  minority  youth, 
are  dropping  out  of  school  each  year. 

The  reasons  for  dropping  out  are  as  varied  and  diverse  as  the 
youth,  the  schools,  and  the  communities  in  which  they  live.  How- 
ever, 7000rs  experience  has  shown  that  in  most  cases,  youth  de- 
sired an  identifiable  link  between  their  work  experiences  and  their 
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learning.  Because  schcwls  place  little  emphasis  on  maldng  this 
connection,  you  will  hear  manv  youth  state  that  they  left  school 
with  the  unrealistic  hope  of  making  money. 

Today,  this  committee  is  considermg  S.  2385,  the  Youth  Act  ot 
1980. 1  recognize  that  in  a  time  of  high  general  unemployment,  it  is 
indeed  difficult  to  focus  attention  and  funds  on  the  youth  subg^roup. 
I  am  convinced,  however,  that  a  concentrated  national  initiative  to 
help  youth  gain  positive,  first  job  experience  will  be  mstrumental 
in  lowering  the  eventual  adult  unemployment  of  those  youth. 

If  this  country  is  going  to  continue  to  expand  economically,  we 
must  train  our  youth  to  form  the  foundation  of  the  workforce.  Most 
importantly,  the  nature  of  that  training  must  go  beyond  traming 
for  specific  skills,  beyond  preparation  for  general  entry  into  the 
labor  market,  and  beyond  mere  experience  in  public  service  em- 

^^The^youth  we  prepare  for  work  must  be  youth  who  make  a 
contribution  to  productivity,  not  a  mere  contribution  to  time  on  the 
job.  For  that  reason,  training  for  youth  must  address  the  formation 
of  realistic  expectations  about  the  needs  of  employers;  it  must  form 
a  strong  basis  for  positive  attitude  about  work,  and  it  must  create 
the  motivation  to  succeed.  We  can  ill  afford  to  have  minority  and 
youth  unemployment  continue  at  its  present  rate,  nor  can  we 
address  the  problem  with  the  form  but  not  the  substance  of  a 

^^pS^ese  reasons,  the  Youth  Act  of  1980  represents  the  most 
important  initiative  ever  launched  to  aid  unemployed  youth.  With- 
out it,  young  people  will  begin  premature  enrollment  on  the  rolls 
of  the  adult  unemployed.  ^   ^  ^  ^^^^  .   .    i  j 

I  urge  this  committee  to  amend  title  H  of  S.  2385  to  include,  as 
part  of  the  requirements  for  the  school  plan,  the  provision  of  direct 
services  to  high  school  dropouts,  either  through  alternative  educa- 
tional programs  operated  by  CBOs  or  by  the  schools. 

As  the  bill  now  reads,  schools  must  only  attempt  to  attract  youth 
back  into  schools  who  have  left  prior  to  graduation.  There  is  an 
unfortunate  irony  in  asking  schools  to  merely  try  to  re-enroll  youth 
when  many  of  the  youth  often  made  very  rational  decisions  to 
leave  and  the  schools  were  only  too  happy  to  have  them  go. 

The  bill  requires  schools  to  develop  short  and  long-term  goals  tor 
reducing  the  student  dropout  rate.  But  title  II  of  the  legislation  is 
unconscionably  bereft  of  any  requirement  that  high  school  drop- 
outs be  provided  with  direct  services,  alternative  educational  pro- 
grams, or  employment  training.  I  am  fearful  that  a  great  number 
of  needy  youth  will  not  benefit  from  title  II  of  the  bill. 

I  and  my  colleagues  on  the  National  Youth  Advocacy  Coalition 
have  joined  together  to  marshal  our  collective  strength  to  address 
this  very  serious  problem.  We  ask  you  to  join  with  us.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Brown  follows:] 
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.  f  ;o-«r.t.al   -obs  were  available  to  .\r,ericar  youth  with  low 

»Jjr*tiDnA:   levels.     let,   twenty-six  percent  cf  the  youth  between 

*jeE  ?!  were  without  a  high-schocl  diploma.     These  figures 

A:t  ten    .IC     vears  olc.      I  rrust  make  the  unfortunate  prediction  that 

:^B:   census  will  cioca-nent  that  the  situation  has  become  even 
wrrse,  pjrticalarly  arong  minority  youth. 


It  ^.«s  t>eer.  -..'Cl's  experience  in  working  with  private  companies 
ir.     iL  TiAcereni,   that  educational  and  "errployabi lity"   skills  are 
;ec:)rin:  tht-  s^le  detemninq  factors  for  eirplCi-nent .     The  day  when 
cne  er.".er  the  Anencan  workforce  with  a  diploma  from  the 

-C  cf   Hari  Knocks"  rray  have  passed  us   by.     The  number  of 

openin.rs  for  entry-level  positions,  which  either  do  not  require  a 
sKil.   :r  edjcational  competency   has  been  declining  dramatically 
fr</iT    i4^-b*   since   i'i'jZ.     Since  1965,   the  service,   retail  and 
i.srriL^tion  fields  have  provided  a  stable  souj^^c-  of  entry-level 
erplr.yr>*Tt   and  -jdvancement  oppartuni t les  for  youth  entering  70001. 
However,   -he  afciUty  of  a  disadvantaged  high-school  dropout  to  obtain 
t.;-;  .   ,r*-nt   ir.  these  !ieldii  is  becorr.inq  increasingly  more  difficult 
v-r-  r.^:-:€'r  ar.;!  q     1 1 1  i  c^M  on  s  of  people  competing  for  these 
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Mr.or.tcil  iH^U^'fr  i  70001  i5  that  a  ":)ob"  alone  will 
r-vf>   1  prrson  bo'jOriri  the  povprty  line.     This  is 
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particularly  true  for  the  high-school  dropout.     Although  a  high- 
school  dropout's  chance  for  being  unemployed  is  about  20-25%,  their 
ability  to  advance  once  they  have  a  job  is  less  than  10%.     By  age 
25,  a  male  drop-out  will  be  earning  approximately  $2,500  a  year 
less  than  his  high-school  graduate  counterpart.     This  gap  is  even 
greater  if  the  youth  are  female,  members  of  minority     groups,  or 
poor.     These  problems  are  usually  compounding.     The  rates  for 
high-school  dropouts  tend  to  be  higher  in  poor  urban  areas  which 
also  have  larger  numbers  of  minorities,  fewer  entry-level  job 
opportunities,   and  greater  ccmpetition  for  those  jobs.  Therefore, 
the  first  step  in  helping  the  high-school  dropout  is  to  provide  her 
or  him  with  skills  and  assistance  in  obtaining  employability  potential 
and  motivation. 

It  has  been  both  frustrating  and  shocking  to  find  the  limited 
number  of  reliable  statistics  on  the  magnitude  of  the  present 
high-school  dropout  rate  and  its  characteristics.  Schools, 
understandably,  are  reluctant  to  record  the  problem  with  complete 
accuracy.     The  national  rate  for  "early  leavers"  is  estimated 
to  be  approximately  20-25%,  with  large  urban  areas  approaching 
a  rate  of  35-50%.     As  an  example.  Chancellor  of  the  Mew  York 
schools  reported  recently  a  dropout  rate  of  45%.     Although  there 
has  been  a  tremendous  amount  of  controversy  over  the  accuracy 
of  these  high  dropout  rates,  the  fact  is  that  a  large  number  of 
youth,  particularly  urban  and  minority  youth,  are  dropping  out  of 
school  each  year.     The  Vice-President » s  Task  Force  reports: 
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"The  fact  remains  that  two  out  of  every  ten  white 
19  year  olds  do  not  have  a  high  school  diploma; 
one  out  of  every  four  black  19  year  olds  does  not.. 

 Two  out  of  every  five  Hispanic  19  year  olds 

lack  a  diploma.** 


The  reasons  for  dropping  out  of  school  are  as  varied  and  diverse 
as  the  youth,  the  schools,  and  the  communities  in  which  they  live. 
However,  70001 's  experience  has  shown  that  in  most  cases  the  youth 
desire  an  identifible  link  between  their  work  experiences  and 
their  learning.     Because  schools  place  little  emphasis  on  making 
this  connection »  you  will  hear  many  youth  state  that  they  left 
school  with  the  unrealistic  hope  of  making  money. 

It  is  essential,  whether  before  they  drop  out,  or  after,  that  we 
help  these  youth  form  realistic  expectations  about  work  and  about 
the  needs  a  private  employer  has  for  his  employees.     It  is  this 
type  of  relationship  between  learning  and  earning  that  has  fostered 
success  within  70001  and  motivated  many  of  the  youth  in  our  program 
to  gain  jobs  emd  improve  themselves  educationally. 

Need  for  S.2385 

Today  this  committee  is  considering  S.2385,  the  Vouth  Act  of  1980. 
I  recognize  that  in  a  time  of  high  general  unemployment,  it  is 
indeed  difficult  to  focus  attention  and  funds  on  the  youth  sub- 
group.    I  am  convinced,  however,  that  a  concentrated  national 
initiative  to  nelp  youth  gain  a  positive,  first  job  experience  will 
be  instrumental  in  lowering  the  eventual  adult  unemployment  of 
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these  youth. 


I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  present  economy  of  this  country  is  on 
the  brink  of  either  a  major  revitalization  or  disaster.     I  prefer 
an  optimistic  outlook.     But  if  the  country  is  going  to  continue 
to  expand  economically,  we  must  train  our  youth  to  fom  the  found- 
ation of  the  work  force.     Most  importantly,  the  nature  of  the  train- 
ing must  go  beyond  training  for  a  specific  skill,  beyond 
preparation  for  general  entry  into  the  labor  market,  beyond  mere 
experience  in  public  service  employment.     The  youth  we  prepare 
for  work  must  be  youth  who  make  a  contribution  of  productivity,  as 
well  as  a  mere  contribution  of  time  on  the  job.     For  that  reason, 
training  for  youth  must  address  the  formation  of  realistic 
expectations  about  the  needs  of  employers,  it  must  form  a  strong 
basis  for  positive  attitudes  about  work,  and  it  must  create 
motivation  to  work  and  succeed.     We  can  ill-afford  to  have  minority 
and  youth  unemployment  continue  at  its  present  rate.     Nor  can  we 
address  the  problem  with  the  form  but  not  the  substance  of  a  program. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Youth  Act  of  1980,  S.2385,  represents  the 
most  important  initiative  ever  launched  to  aid  unemployed  youth. 
Without  it,  few  of  the  lessons  learned  from  YEDPA  over  the  last 
two  years  wi   I  be  put  into  effect  and,  many  thousands  of  young 
people  will  begin  premature  membership  on  the  roles  of  the  adult 
unen:tployed. 
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Last  month,  teenage  unemployment  exceeded  19%  nationally,  and  as 
high  as  50%#  eunong  minorities  in  major  cities.    With  the  recession 
deepening,  there  will  be  strong  temptations  to  seek  short-term, 
"quick  fix"  solutions  to  the  employment  problem.     While  perhaps 
necessary,  it  is  not  a  satisfactory  solution  to  helping  youth. 
With  all  due  respect,  I  urgently  implore  Congress  to  approach 
youth  employment  and  training  on  the  comprehensive,  long-term 
basis  proposed  in  Senate  2385. 

Suggestions  for  Solutions 

The  amount  of  resources  spent  on  education  and  training  for 
economically  disadvantaged  youth  who  can  get  into  college  is  seven 
times  that  spent  on  the  disadvantaged  high-school  dropout.  There 
must  be  greater  attention,  than  these  statistics  indicate,  to  those 
youth  who  manifest  the  greatest  barriers  to  being  absorbed  into  the 
labor  market  of  this  country. 

I  urge  this  committee  to  amend  Title  II  of  S.2385  to  include,  as  part 
of  the  requirements  for  the  school  plan,  the  provision  of  services 
to  high-school  dropouts,  either  through  alternative  educational 
programs,  operated  by  CBO's»  or  by  the  school.     As  the  bill  now 
reads,  schools  must  only  attempt  to  attract  back  into  school  those 
youth  who  have  left  before  graduation.     There  is  an  unfortunate 
irony  in  asking  schools  to  merely  try  to  re-enroll  youth,  when  many 
of  the  youth  often  made  very  rational  decisions  to  leave  and  the 
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schoolL  were  happy  to  have  them  gone. 

The  bill  also  requires  schools  to  develop  short-amd  long-term 
goals  for  reducing  the  student  dropout  rate.     But  Title  II  of 
the  legislation  is  unconscienably  bereft  of  any  requirement  that 
high-school  dropouts  be  provided  with  supportive  services* 
alternative  educational  programs,  or  employment  training.     I  am 
fearful  that  a  great  number  of  needy  youth  will  not  benefit  from 
Title  II  of  the  bill. 

With  the  additional  requirement  that  services  be  provided  to.  high- 
school  dropouts,  better  linkages  may  be  formed  between  local 
education  agencies  and  the  employment  and  training  systen^.  The 
cooperation  between  these  two  systems  would  allow  greater  resources 
to  be  targeted  to  tnose  who  have  the  greatest  need.     It  has  been 
the  experience  under  YEDPA  that  the  22%  set  aside  improved 
linkages  between  the  local  educational  systems  and  the  CETA  system. 
The  youth  Act  of  1980  attempts  to  begin  further  development  of  this 
comprehensive  approach.     The  addition  of  services  to  drooouts  as 
part  of  the  school's  plan  under  Title  II  will  further  increase  the 
linkage  between  the  schools  and  community  progriims  targeted  to 
these  needy  youth. 

Whenever  possible,  the  involvement  of  community-based  organizations 
with  the  local  educational  agencies  should  be  required  for  the 
development  and  implementation  of  alternative  education  programs. 
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Many  of  these  agencies  are  now  serving  these  youtl;  where  the 
schools  are  not.     The  bill  does  not  adequately  address  the 
utilization  of  alternative  education  as  a  method  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  disadvantaged  youth.     Their  needs  cannot,  in  all 
instances*  be  met  by  in-school  prograns  or  traditional  instruction. 
By  offering  community  options  to  youth,  the  chances  for  success 
by  borderline  youth  can  only  be  dramatically  increased. 

70001  Ltd.  has  discovered  that  the  high-school  dropout  is  extremely 
reluctant  to  return  to  the  traditional  educational  system.  However, 
they  do  respond  to  alternative  methods  of  education,  particularly 
when  there  is  a  real  link  between  learning  and  working.     Many  of 
the  private  sector  employers  with  whom  70001  places  youth,  encourage 
them  to  continue  their  "studies",  although  they  have  dropped  out 
of  the  traditional  education  system.     The  employers  are  primarily 
looking  for  employees  who  are  willing  to  work,  and  are  motivated 
to  improve  themselves  and  their  basic  skills.    Thus,  many 
employers,  upon  learning  that  a  70001  youth  is  enrolled  in  our 
educational  program,  become  more  willing  to  hire  the  youth. 

Lastly,  :  would  like  to  suggest  that  there  should  be  a  requirement 
within  the  bill  to  link  together  monies  under  both  Title  I  and  II 
for  cooperative  programs  run  jointly  by  the  local  educational  agency 
and  the  prime  sponsor.     As  70001  Ltd.  indicated  in  our  comments 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Poverty,  and  Migratory  Labor, 
the  combining  of  specified  funds  available  under  both  Titles  would 
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provide  a  truly  comprehensive  package  of  programs  and  services. 
This  could  be  accomplished  by  tying  the  State  Supplemental 
Programs  under  Sub-part  2,  Title  II,  to  the  Equal  Chance 
Supplements  under  Section  413  of  Title  I,  or  matching  the 
22%  set  aside  in  Title  I,  with  a  similar  set  aside  under  Title 
II.     This  cooperation  and  two-pronged  approach  to  aiding  youth 
of  depressed  areas  will  greatly  help  these  youth  to  become 
productive  members  of  the  work  force. 

Conclusion 

Youth  are  this  country's  greatest  resource.     They  will  determine 
the  future  of  the  economy  and  the  government.     Their  motivation, 
attitude,  and  skills  should  be  one  of  our  highest  priorities. 
The  economic  drag  of  chronic  unemployment  will  eventually  cost 
more  than  the  attention  and  funds  now  being  considered.     The  bill 
for  the  social  costs  of  high-school  dropouts,  unemployed  minorities 
and  the  poor,  will  eventually  come  due. 

The  training  and  education  of  these  young  people  must  be  a  part' 
of  any  comprehensive  approach  to  revitalization  of  the  private 
sector.     70001  applauds  the  direction  employment  and  training  program 
are  beginning  to  take.     Meeting  the  labor  market  needs  of  private 
business  should  be  one  of  the  goals  of  any  program  passed  by 
Congress.     It  is  our  feeling  that  the  private  sector  is  the  single 
source  which  will  provide  youth  with  the,  opportiinity  for  meaning- 
ful success  and  long-term  career  development. 
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I  and  my  colleagues  on  the  NYAC  have  joined  together  to  marshall 
our  collective  strength  to  address  this  very  serious  problem. 
We  ask  you  to  join  us. 

I  hope  I  have  proviUe'J  you  an  outlook  on  the  issues  surrounding 
high-school  dropouts.     I  believe  community-based  organizations 
working  together  with  the  local  education  system  and  prime 
sponsors,  can  provide  some  solutions  for  high-school  dropouts. 
It  is  only  through  various  community  groups  coming  together, 
that  the  problems  affecting  disadvantaged  youths  including  the 
dropout,  can  be  solved. 


Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Brown. 
Now,  Ms.  DeGonia. 

Ms.  DeGonia.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Caiairman  and  members  of  the 
subcommittee.  It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  present  recommendations 
on  the  Youth  Act  of  1980.  ,  ^     ^  n  Vf- 

I  come  here  representing  the  National  Youth  Advocacy  Coalition 
and  also  my  organization.  National  Youth  Work  Alhance.  We  rep- 
resent 1,500  community-based  organizations  throughout  the  coun- 
try who  provide  alternative  services  to  youth— primarily  high-nsk 
youth  who  are  offenders,  drug-alcohol  users,  runaways,  status  of- 
fenders, teen  parents,  and  unemployed  youth. 

The  recommendations  I  am  sharing  with  you  today  are  endorsed 
both  by  our  organization  and  the  National  Youth  Advocacy  Coali- 

^^^TTrie  first  recommendation  we  have  is,  under  the  edu<^tion  por- 
tion of  the  bill,  we  would  like  to  see  an  amendment  that  would 
guarantee  youth  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  equitable  services 
under  the  education  provision.  We  think  that  youth  dropout  rates 
are  one  of  the  reasons  and  the  rationale  to  have  this  bill  Pass^ 
However,  there  are  no  provisions  in  the  substitute  bill  that  passed 
out  of  the  House  or  in  the  administration's  bill  to  adequately  serve 
dropK)uts.  I  think  that  point  was  highlighted  by  Larry  Brown  and 

Manny  Bustelo.  j      i.  i.u  i. 

In  addition,  the  coalition  would  like  to  see  an  amendment  that 
would  insure  that  the  total  community  is  involved  in  the  education 
bUl.  Right  now,  in  the  substitute  bill  that  is  passing  out  of  the 
House,  community-based  organizations  may  provide  alternative 
school  services  to  youth,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  supportive 
services,  which  are  very,  very  crucial  to  youth. 

The  schools  now  have  to  deal  with  problems  like  school  vandal- 
ism, drug  abuse  in  the  schools,  high  rates  of  truancy,  kids  with 
family  problems.  There  are  agencies  out  in  the  community  that  are 
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already  funded  to  deal  with  those  kinds  of  kids  that  could  be  used 
as  a  resource  by  the  schools  that  currently  are  not.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate, but  it  seems  like  a  legislative  mandate  is  necessary  to  insure 
that  that  happens. 

The  comments  that  we  have  on  the  employment  section  of  the 
bill  will  be  submitted  for  the  record.  ,  , 

Some  recommendations  that  did  come  out  and  some  provisions 
that  are  in  the  House  version  of  the  bill,  we  would  like  to  see 
maintained.  We  know  that  many  of  the  education  groups  do  not 
support  these  recommendations,  but  we  feel  they  are  crucial  to  the 
bill. 

We  would  like  to  see  a  maintenance  of  the  22  percent  set-aside  of 
the  education  money  with  a  prime  sponsor  agreement.  We  feel  that 
this  is  crucial.  With  youth  employment  funds,  it  was  crucial  to 
force  primes  and  schools  to  work  together  by  the  22  percent,  and 
we  feel  that  it  can  work,  vice  versa,  on  the  schools  to  the  prime 
sponsors. 

Two  weeks  ago,  I  was  in  St.  Paul  and  visited  a  school  program 
that  handles  100  percent  of  the  prime  sponsors'  funds.  The  person 
who  directs  that  program  for  the  schools  said  that  he  has  been 
operating  for  15  years  and  he  is  scared  to  death  of  the  education 
bill.  He  is  afraid  that  the  money  will  not  go  to  kids  who  need  the 
services  and  will  not  go  to  special  programs,  but  will  just  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  overall  school  budget.  We  think  that  this  22  percent 
set-aside  will  insure  that  that  will  not  happen  as  much. 

In  addition,  we  would  like  to  see  strong  language  in  the  law 
about  alternative  education.  Alternative  education  is  crucial,  espe- 
cially for  dropouts  and  potential  dropouts,  both  within  the  school 
walls  and  outside  of  the  school  walls  with  community  organiza- 
tions. .  - 

The  last  point  is  that  we  would  like  to  see  the  maintenance  or 
strong  school  site  councils  with  signoff  power.  We  feel  that  it  is 
crucial  to  have  these  councils  so  that  the  community  can  become 
more  involved  and  feel  some  ownership  in  the  programs  that  the 
schools  are  doing. 

That  is  the  end  of  my  recommendations.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed.  I  think  there  is 
some  more  to  come  out  of  that  machine. 

Mr.  Jolly.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  is  Ken  Nochimson  he  will 
explain  this  process.  Unfortunately,  we  have  to  apologize  because 
we  only  have  one  machine  that  is  working. 

Senator  Pell.  I  wanted  to  add  how  much  I  admire  the  OIC  and 
the  job  you  are  doing  in  my  own  state  of  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Jolly.  Well,  Reverend  Hodge  and  Mike  Van  Leeston  send 
their  regards  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you  for  all  your 

support.  .  ,  r«. 

Senator  Pell.  They  are  doing  a  great  job.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Nochimson.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Youth  Advocacy 
Coalition,  within  the  last  2  months,  has  conducted  what  we  would 
like  to  call  a  national  social  audit  of  youth  employment  progranis 
and  education  programs  around  the  country.  We  did  this  by  reach- 
ing out  to  literally  hundreds  of  young  people  in  urban  areas,  rural 
areas,  and  small  cities  throughout  the  country,  from  Maine  to  the 
State  of  Washington,  to  California.  We  have  reached  more  than  40 
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cities  and  involved  young  people  from  CETa  districts  as  well  as 
school  districts  throughout  each  state.  ,  «■  j  ^.  k,j„« 

What  we  have  done  today,  since  we  could  not  afford  to  bring  you 
the  young  people  themselves,  is  brought  you  them  by  way  of  video- 
tape. We  have  three  young  people  who  are  going  to  speak  to  you  in 
a  moment,  one  of  whom  comes  from  your  city  of  Providence;  one 
hails  from  Boston,  and  one  from  Chicago.  We  felt  they  were  fairly 
representative  of  what  a  lot  of  young  people  are  talking  about 
regarding  education  and  employment.  So  we  ask  you  to  take  a  look 
and  listen  to  what  they  have  to  say. 

Unfortunately,  we  only  have  one  monitor. 

Senator  Pell.  Why  do  you  not  put  the  mike  next  to  the  machine 

80  that  the  people  can  hear  what  they  say? 
Mr.  NocHiMSON.  OK.  ,  i.    u  i  ^.u^ 

Senator  Wiluams.  May  I  make  a  short  statement  while  the 

machine  is  being  set  up? 
Senator  Pell.  Certainly.  o     *  p^ii 

Senator  Wiluams.  I  wanted  to  commend  you.  Senator  fell,  tor 

holding  these  hearings.  r  iu  r  n 

Senator  Pell.  We  are  very  lucky  to  have  the  chairman  of  the  tull 

committee  with  us.  ,  .  j  „4.-v 

Senator  Wiluams.  Well,  I  just  wanted  to  cojnmejid  you  Senator 
Pell,  for  holding  these  hearings  on  the  Youth  Act  of  1980  I  la)k 
forw^ard  to  our  focus  upon  title  II,  the  Youth  Education  and  Train- 
ing Act.  As  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  I  promise  to  be  as  helpful  as  I 
C£m.  I  think  the  bill  is  a  useful  supplement  to  other  actions  taken 
by  this  committee  to  help  educational  agencies  m  addressing  the 
immensely  important  and  difficult  problem  of  reducing  youth  un- 

^"The^easure  before  us  today  is  a  good  beginning  to  the  solution 
of  intractable  youth  unemployment,  and  I  welcome  these  2  days  ot 
hearings  as  a  means  to  improve  the  bill.  We  are  committed  to 
reporting  out  the  most  effective  measure  possible,  a  measure  which 
likT  education  to  work  in  such  a  fashion  that  the  youth  mvolved 
will  be  equipped  with  the  basic  and  vocational  skills  to  assure  their 
occupational  futures.  , 

We  shall  look  carefully  at  the  provisions  of  S.  2385  over  the 
coming  weeks.  We  must  assure  an  effective  distribution  of  funds  to 
those  communities  and  school  systems  most  in  need  of  assistance. 
We  must  assure  an  effective  program  so  that  young  people  alienat- 
ed from  education  can  be  reached  and  prepared  for  the  world  ot 
work.  We  must  be  certain  that  the  funding  levels  of  the  bill  will 
implement  its  purposes,  and  we  must  be  ai^ured  that  the  school 
systems  involved  have  access  to  technical  assistance  in  order  to  put 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  to  best  possible  use. 

Once  we  have  built  these  aspects  firmly  into  the  bill,  it  is  my 
hope  that  we  can  promptly  report  it  to  the  Senate  and  that  its 
provisions  can  be  implemented  by  the  Department  of  Education  at 
the  earliest  possible  time.  ,        .  ^,    m  i. 

We  have  already  enacted  into  law  title  VIII  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  the  Comprehensive  Education  and 
Community  Schools  Act  of  1978.  Title  VIII  opens  schools  to  commu- 
nity use,  promotes  th?  coordination  of  services  at  the  school  site. 
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and  sets  forth  processes  of  local  participation  in  assessing  the  needs 
and  prescribing  the  services  related  to  the  school. 

The  measure  before  us  today,  S.  2385,  is  a  good  beginning  to  the 
solution  of  intractible  youth  unemployment  and  I  welcome  this  2 
day  hearing  as  a  means  to  improve  the  bill.  We  are  committed  to 
reporting  out  the  most  effective  measure  possible,  a  measure  which 
links  education  to  work  in  such  a  fashion  that  the  youth  involved 
will  be  equipped  with  the  basic  and  vocational  skills  to  assure  their 
occupational  futures. 

We  shall  look  carefully  at  the  provisions  of  S.  2385  over  the 
coming  weeks.  We  must  assure  an  effective  distribution  of  funds  to 
those  communities  and  school  systems  most  in  need  of  assistance. 
We  must  assure  an  effective  program  so  that  young  people  alienat- 
ed from  education  can  be  reached  and  prepared  for  the  world  of 
work.  We  must  be  certain  that  the  funding  levels  of  the  bill  will 
implement  its  purposes.  And  we  must  be  assured  that  the  schools 
systems  involved  have  access  to  technical  assistance  in  order  to  put 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  to  best  possible  use. 

Once  we  have  built  these  aspects  firmly  into  the  bill,  it  is  my 
hope  that  we  can  promptly  report  it  to  the  Senate  and  that  its 
provisions  can  be  implemented  by  the  Department  of  Education  at 
the  earliest  possible  time. 

As  a  means  to  assure  effective  access  to  basic  and  technical  skills 
on  the  part  of  youth  alienated  from  "regular  education,"  all  re- 
sources of  the  community  must  be  brought  into  play.  This  commit- 
tee, on  April  29,  1980,  reported  to  the  Senate  S,  1839,  the  Higher 
Education  Amendments  of  1980  which  contains  in  part  C  of  title  I 
the  Youth  Employment  Demonstration  Act.  This  measure  would 
draw  upon  and  enhance  the  development  of  detailed  community 
labor  market  statistics  and  forecasts  in  providing  technical  assist- 
ance to  community  education  work  foundations  which  will  help 
develop  techniques  for  assessing  the  needs  of  youth  for  education 
and  training  services.  The  colleges  and  community  education  work 
foundations  will  develop  such  important  tools  as  individual  employ- 
ability  plans  and  standard  benchmarks  of  individual  progress  in 
youth  in  obtaining  basic,  occupational  and  workplace  skills.  The 
resources  of  colleges  will  be  used  for  retraining  programs  during 
periods  of  layoffs  and  recession-driven  unemployment. 

Youth  must  have  effective  access  to  basic  and  technical  skills, 
and  must  be  capable  of  adapting  such  skills  in  a  labor  market 
characterized  by  constantly  changfing  economic  conditions.  We 
must  remedy  the  problem  of  service  fragmentation  and  find  cost- 
effective  ways  to  foster  collaboration  among  the  unions,  employers, 
schools,  and  employment  services  providing  employability  skills. 

Senator  Pell,  you  have  scheduled  an  impressive  group  of  experts. 
I  look  forward  to  learning  from  their  experiences  and  receiving 
their  recommendations. 

I  regret  that  I  missed  all  of  the  panel,  and  I  missed  Mr.  Shanker 
too.  I  understand  his  was  a  hardheaded,  practical  approach.  It 
sounded  encouraging  to  me. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Williams. 

Senator  Williams.  Thank  you. 
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[The  following  is  a  transcription  of  the  comments  of  three  speak- 
ers which  were  taken  from  a  videotape  presented  to  the  subcom- 

"^FiRST  Speaker.  I  am  here  today  to  address  myself  to  the  prob- 
lems of  inadequate  education  in  the  public  schools,  and  to  urge 
continuation  of  funds  to  the  CETA  program,  Project  Reach,  a  pro- 
gram for  high  school  dropouts  which  I  participated  in. 

First,  let  me  give  some  examples  of  inadequacies  I  have  personal- 
ly experienced  in  public  high  school  When  I  was  in  the  10th  grade, 
my  English  teacher  spent  2  days  of  class  time  teaching  the  spelhng 
and  the  meaning  of  the  word  "hospital"  Also,  one  of  my  teachers 
was  using  5th  grade  reading  books  for  10th  graders,  because  stu- 
dents did  not  understand  books  higher  than  the  5th  grade  level 
The  system  becomes  stifled  when  children  who  do  not  under- 
stand a  certain  level  are  pushed  into  higher  grades.  But  when  a 
student  understands,  the  proper  level  of  materials  of  learnmg  are 
not  given.  These  students  feel  trapped,  and  eventually  drop  out. 

In  the  20  weeks  I  was  at  Project  Reach,  I  learned  more  than  I  did 
in  high  school.  The  proper  books  and  the  right  method  of  the 
teaching  of  skills  was  given,  letting  an  individual  student  go  at  his 
own  pace,  be  it  fast  or  slow. 

Many  of  my  classmates,  including  myself,  received  our  high 
school  diplomas  through  Project  Reach.  Now,  for  us,  life  looks 
brighter  in  an  increasingly  darkening  world.  We  have  been  moti- 
vated into  thinking  about  our  future  and  entering  new  careers  that 
earlier  seemed  improbable,  if  not  impossible.  Some  of  our  career 
goals  are  to  enter  government  positions,  attend  architectural 
schools,  and  pursue  careers  in  medicine. 

There  have  been  pressures  by  the  public  to  cut  such  funds  tor 
programs  such  as  Project  Reach,  but  what  they  might  not  realize  is 
that  they  would  be  cutting  a  young  adult's  future  of  good  prospecte 
for  a  good-paying  job.  You  might  keep  in  mind  that  today  s  youth 
will  shape  and  become  tomorrow's  leaders. 

So,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  urge  you  strongly  to  support  and 
keep  the  future  funds  continuing  in  such  a  worthwhile  program. 
Thank  you.  [Applause.]  ^  ^  .  . 

Second  Speaker.  There  are  two  issues  that  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  your  attention  this  morning:  first,  inadequate  education  as  a 
barrier  to  youth  employment;  and,  second,  the  lack  of  career 
awareness  among  youth. 

It  was  not  until  I  became  a  participant  of  the  National  l:'uerto 
Rican  Forum's  program  in  my  senior  year  that  I  finally  realized 
that  after  attending  school  for  12  years,  I  was  basically  not  pre- 
pared to  face  the  world  of  work.  No  one  ever  even  explained  to  me 
the  concept  of  a  r6sume,  how  to  present  myself  for  a  job  interview, 
or  even  informed  me  of  what  jobs  are  in  demand,  or  the  necessary 
interests  or  aptitudes  for  those  jobs.  ,     ,  ,     t  u  i. 

What  I  feel  is  most  critical  is  that  I  have  realized  that  I  have  not 
been  academically  prepared  for  most  of  those  jobs.  As  a  participant 
in  the  forum's  job  enrichment  program,  I  have  for  the  first  time 
learned  how  to  fill  out  a  job  application  properly,  how  to  call  for  an 
appointment,  and  how  to  dress  for  a  job  interview,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  job;  what  questions  to  ask,  et  cetera.  I  feel  that 
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1  hMiriiiHl.  ami  I  am  still  liMirnin^'  about  myself,  about  how  I  can 
lH»Ht  UHO  my  skillH  and  knowledge  and,  most  of  all  to  have  a  strong, 
|H>sitive  attitude  alnuit  myself.  St»e»  I  have  learned  not  only  how  to 
count  numlHM  s.  but  also  how  to  count  on  myself. 

Now»  some  H  months  later*  I  can  tell  you  that  I  am  the  national 
president  of  the  7001  Career  Association— the  only  national  youth 
assiKMation  of  high  seh(K)l  dropouts.  1  am  also  the  manager  of  the 
shipping  and  receiving  department  of  Minuteman  Controls. 

1  am  learning— oh»  yes— and  I  am  working,  and  I  am  also  grow- 
ing. But  for  some  reason,  I  am  still  confused.  Whv  are  young 
iH*ople  in  our  cities  still  finding  trouble  getting  and  holding  jobs? 
Why  are  not  steps  being  taken  to  make  sure  that  we  get  the  kind 
ol  education  that  we  need  to  do  this,  because  we  want  to  learn  and 
we  also  want  to  work?  But  we  also  want  to  succeed,  and  to  do  this, 
we  niH*d  your  help.  Thank  you.  [Applause.) 

SiMiator  Pkm..  Thank  you  very  much.  I  think  the  most  eloquent 
witnesses  are  the  young  people  who  are  directly  affected,  and  I 
think  that  was  very  striking. 

I  just  wanted  to  pick  up  on  one  thing  that  Mr.  Bustelo  had  said. 
Did  you  say  that  7  percent  of  Puerto  Ricans  do  not  finish  high 
school  and  12  percent  do  not  even  go? 

Mr.  BiisTKi.o.  That  is  correct.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  our 
lijtr  t  studies  that  is  still  not  published  indicates  that  only  15 
p<'  t  nt  of  the  Puerto  Ricans  who  went  into  the  school  system  in 
grade  finish  high  school. 

Senator  Pkll.  Is  this  in  Puerto  Rico  or  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Bustelo.  This  is  in  the  United  States. 

St*nator  Pell.  How  about  in  Puerto  Rico? 

Mr.  Bustelo.  Not  in  Puerto  Rico;  this  is  only  on  the  mainland. 
Stmator  Pell.  And  in  Puerto  Rico  itself,  what  would  be  the 
figures? 

Mr.  Bustklo.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  figures,  but  I  under- 
stand that  SO  percent  of  the  people  who  go  to  high  school  in  Puerto 
Rico  graduate  from  high  school. 

St»nator  Pell.  The  only  weakness  there  is  that  they  are  not  all 
fluent  in  English*  and  I  th  tik  that  as  American  citizens,  they  have 
to  be  fluent  in  English  in  order  to  compete  in  our  society.  One  of 
the  problems  I  see  in  job  seeking  is  where  we  have  different  lan- 
guages, whether  yon  have  black  English  or  whether  you  have 
Puerto  Ricans  who  are  unable  to  speak  English.  They  cannot  com- 
pete on  an  equal  basis.  I  think  we  have  to  do  something  about  this 
as  well. 

Mr.  Bustelo.  Well,  Senator,  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to 
succeed,  to  speak  English  on  the  island.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
might  even  be  a  disadvantage.  Spanish  is  the  language  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

Senator  Pell.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  do  both  and  be  able  to  go 
to  Arizona  or  Illinois  and  be  able  to  compete  as  an  American 
citizen. 

Mr.  Busteuj.  Yes;  many  of  us  are  able  to  do  that. 
Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 
Senator  Stafford. 

Senator  Stafkohd.  I  have  no  questions,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
point. 
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Senator  Pell.  Senator  Williams. 

Senator  Wiluams.  I  have  no  questions.  I  am  anxious  to  continue 
with  more  of  this  fine  testimony. 
Senator  Pell.  Senator  Schweiker. 

Senator  Schweiker.  First,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  all 
the  groups  represented  here  today,  because  I  really  think  that  the 
community-based  organizations  hold  the  key  to  motivating  young 
people.  I  think  that  when  you  are  talking  dropouts,  you  are  talking 
motivation  problems. 

One  of  the  concerns  I  have  had  over  the  years  is  that  the  Federal 
Government,  on  its  own  and  by  itself,  does  not  know  how  to  moti- 
vate young  people.  I  think  you  folks  do  know  how  to  motivate.  I 
think  that  is  your  expertise,  that  is  your  strongest  skill  which  has 
made  your  programs  successful,  and  that  is  why  I  have  been  an 
advocate  of  the  CBO's.  Whatever  new  program  is  unfolding  here  in 
the  Education  Subcommittee,  I  intend  to  see  that  CBO's  play  a 
very  key  and  integral  part  in,  because  without  improving  young 
people^s  motivation,  I  think  the  Government's  programs  ultimately 
fail  and  are  very  inefficient. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Elton  Jolly  a  question.  I  know  that  each  of 
you  have  similar  ways  of  motivating  young  people  who  are  drop- 
outs. I  would  just  like  to  ask,  Mr.  Jolly,  if  you  would  just  briefly 
describe  your  career  intern  program  for  the  record.  I  realize  the 
CIP  approach  is  a  very  similar  approach  to  what  you  other  folks 
are  using,  but  because  of  the  interest  in  time,  I  will  ask  Elton  to 
describe  CIP  so  we  understand  the  basics  of  the  CEO  approach. 

Mr.  Jolly.  Thank  you.  Senator  Schweiker.  Being  the  chairman 
of  the  coalition,  it  is  important  that  my  colleagues  are  able  to 
explain  what  they  are  all  about. 

The  career  intern  program  is  an  alternative  high  school,  stress- 
ing the  integration  of  career  education  and  traditional  academic 
subjects.  It  started  in  the  Germantown  section  of  Philadelphia,  and 
it  started  as  a  result  of  Commissioner  Marlin,  who  was  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  at  that  time,  meeting  with  Leon  Sullivan, 
and  the  two  of  them  becoming  creative  and  creating  a  concept  that 
would  deal  with  the  business  of  stemming  the  tide  of  dropoutism  in 

our  schools.  -r-    n  r 

It  was  funded  by  the  Federal  Government,  specifically  out  of  the 
Office  of  Education,  and  also  out  of  NIE.  It  was  a  pure  research 
project. 

There  are  many  myths  that  are  beinj^  spread  that  the  CIP  re- 
futes; for  example,  that  we  are  setting  up  dual  school  systems.  That 
is  a  myth,  because  the  CIP  was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  Philadelphia,  and  it  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Philadelphia. 

The  notion  that  someone  else  had  the  responsibility  for  these 
youngsters  other  than  the  schools  is  a  myth,  because  the  young- 
sters who  were  a  part  of  the  career  intern  program  graduated  from 
the  high  schools  in  which  they  participated. 

The  notion,  for  example,  that  the  curriculum  is  downgraded  is  a 
myth,  because  the  CIP  met  the  standards  of  the  Carnegie  units 
required  for  graduation.  We  worked  from  a  position  of  strengthen- 
ing the  schools.  We  moved  that  program  in  such  a  way  that  the 
design  was  that  the  Federal  Government  would  put  100  percent  in 
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it  the  first  year,  and  they  would  put  75  percent  in  it  the  second 
year,  and  50  percent  in  it  the  third  year,  and  after  that,  the  school 
system  would  pick  it  up.  i  j 

In  Philadelphia,  this  was  accomplished.  It  was  accomplished  with 
the  school  system  picking  up  100  percent,  so  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment did  not  always  hold  the  money  bags  for  the  school  system. 

We  had  control  groups;  one  that  was  in  the  school  and  one  that 
was  in  the  CIP.  When  we  began  to  look  at  the  gains,  we  found  that 
there  was  significant  growth  in  self-esteem  from  our  students, 
where  there  was  very  little  or  no  growth  in  the  control  group  in 
the  schools.  There  were  significant  increases  in  career  decisionmak- 
ing skills,  significant  increases  in  abilities  to  use  career  resources, 
significant  growth  in  knowledge  about  careers,  and  a  significant 
increase— and  this  is  crucial— in  reading  and  mathematics  achieve- 
ment. JUT 

These  were  all  dropouts  or  potential  dropouts,  and  when  1  say 
''potential  dropouts,"  these  were  folks  who  were  on  the  rolls  in  the 
schools,  but  were  never  attending  classes.  We  recruited  them.  We 
utilized  all  the  resources  of  our  community,  and  we  did  develop, 
working  with  the  school  system,  a  very  positive  program  that  was 
able  to  help  these  youngsters  who  just  never  were  going  to  be 
helped.  In  many  instances,  those  who  had  babies  brought  their 
babies  to  school  when  they  could  not  get  babysitters,  just  because 
they  did  not  want  to  miss  a  day.  The  parents  became  involved. 

It  was  a  very  significant  program  and  it  has  since  been  repli- 
cated in  New  York  City,  where  we  had  the  board  pass  a  resolution 
there;  in  Detroit,  where  we  had  the  board  pass  a  resolution,  and  in 
Seattle  Wash. 

The  other  myth  that  all  alternative  schools  are  store  fronts  is 
just  absolutely  absurd.  I  will  show  you  buildings,  and  I  will  show 
you  schools  that  stre  schools,  where  the  environment  is  conducive 
to  the  kinds  of  youngsters  that  we  are  pledged  to  serve. 

Something  has  to  be  done.  We  are  not  knocking  the  school  sys- 
tems at  all.  We  are  just  saying  that  these  are  the  facts.  All  of  my 
colleagues  who  are  standing  around  the  room  and  who  are  leaders 
of  their  respective  programs  are  saying  to  this  august  body  that 
these  are  the  facts;  something  has  got  to  be  done  now.  Alternative 
schools  have  to  be  put  in  place  so  we  can  help. 

If  you  leave  it  to  the  system  as  it  is  now,  as  it  comes  down  trom 
State  education  down  through  the  boards  of  education,  it  will 
trickle  down,  and  by  the  time  we  get  to  the  table  to  bargain,  there 
will  be  nothing  there  for  us  to  bargain  with.  So  you  have  to  give  us 
the  opportunity  to  go  to  the  table  and  negotiate  in  the  best  manner 
possible  for  the  best  processes  for  serving  these  youngsters,  or  ebe 
Miami  will  be  replicated  all  over  this  country  in  the  months  and 

the  years  ahead.  .  ^       , ,        ^      i  i.u 

Senator  Schweiker.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  that  the 
other  members  of  the  panel  be  given  permission  to  put  their  re- 
spective stories  in  the  record  about  their  models.  I  think  it  would 
be  helpful  to  have  all  of  them.  I  know  we  have  some  time  prob- 
lems, so  if  they  would  supply  written  testimony  it  would  be  helpful. 
I  would  also  like  to  ask  permission  for  Operation  Ser  to  do  the 
same  thing. 
Senator  Pell.  Without  objection. 
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I  would  add  here  that  all  the  statements  of  the  witnesses  will 
appear  in  full  in  the  record.  Also  the  committee  members  may 
reserve  the  right  to  submit  written  questions  to  panel  members  for 
a  reply  afterwards. 

I  thank  you  very  much  indeed  for  being  with  us. 

[Information  supplied  for  the  record  follows:] 
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June  20,   19  80 

The  Honorable  Richard  S.  Schweiker 
United  States  Senate 
253  Russell  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  DC  20510 

Dear  Mr.  Schweiker: 

I  sincerely  appreciated  the  opportunity  to  present 
70oSrttd.'s  views  on  the  Vouth  Act  of  1980  on 
June  17th.     I  applaud  your  efforts  in  trying  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  approach  to  the  y?^th 
employment  and  training  of  our  nation's  disadvan- 
taged youth. 

AS  requested,  I  am  enclosing  a  brief  description  of 
70oSrand  it;  youth  organization.  Seventy  Thousand 
One  Career  Association  (SEVCA) .     As  William  Byrd, 
pJlsident  of  SEVCA,   indicated  on  the  video-tape, 
SEVCA  provides  the  youth  with  confidence  and  moti- 
vation^ecessary  to  succeed.     It  has  been  our  ex- 
oerience  that  the  high  school  dropout  is  very  fami 
?!ar  with  dialing  with  failure  but  success  becomes 
a  frightening  experience  for  Jic'sLni: 
counsel,  peer  support,  and  necessary  basic  SKiiis, 
thej  ar^  able  to'^^in  the  self-confidence  which 
makes  a  true  impact  on  their  lives. 

Your  efforts  in  helping  provide  high  school  dropouts 
IT^  services  under  Title  II  will  be  gneatly  appre- 
ciated!    If  you  have  any  questions  regarding  70001 
and  IeOca  or'^our  testimony,  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  contact  me. 
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One  c:   th«i  r.cst  unique  and  saccossful  aspects  of  7000  1   is  the 
organization's  abilit/  to  support  and  motivate  youth.     If  success 
has  to  bo  attributed  to  only  one  aspect  of  what  "0001  is,  the 
ycutr.  services  proi^rajn  vouli  be  a  lejdin^*  car.di  iate  for  selection. 

Instillin:;  in  7000  1  .^S30ciates  the  conviction  that  success  is 
reachable,   and  reccTr. iz ing  publicly  their  acccriplisl^.r^ents  when 
thev  Jo  rc-icn  it,    ij   the  responsibility  of  the  Vouth  Services 
Division  of  70001. 

!Jationil  utaff  help  each  local  70001  pro^trar,  establish  a  local 
SL\'C:^  chapter,   elect  officers,   and  desi^-n  a  progra.-n  of  activitie,-;. 
In  addition,   staff  help  the  program  design  a  local  youth  service 
'jrc;ra.-?.  th:t   is  speci  f  ical  ly*  ta  ilored  to  "_he  needs  of  youth  from 
that  c::.-rj:vjr.ity  .     This  cruld'  i..-,cl  ude  i don 1 1  f  ica t i r^n  of  ::pecial 
ccrj^vj  n :   y  .'    j  ? u  r c  c  s  ,    i e  ve  1  c pne  n  t  o :  o n  - i  t c  s  o r  •.•  i. e       ■■  r  i.'^c  i   i  - 
■iual  \^3C  zLjiZ\j3  or  consul  t:.  t  ion  rc^ardin^  the  special   needs  of 
o r. e  .\-szrc  I -izo  . 

s\z  N.I',  i'-jn.'il   2ti:i  help  develop  the  youth  ::rogr:i:Ti  within  the  local 
7::"0  1  t!>jy     e insure  that  cer'_-iLn  issues  are  addressed. 

r'i:-:^t.    ti'.'-'v  .\-  --y.   to  e:>tablish  a  formal   '1         chapter  so  that  Asso- 
-LJt-.-s  ::an'  learn  how  to  elect  loadershi:^,    run  ar.  acenda,   and  design 
a  projrar.  of  activities. 

S>j^-ond,    rhr>y  help  inisure  a  program  of  social  activities   is  developed. 
Thiu   iz  done  not  nerely  to  provide  a  social  outlet,  but  to  provide 
a  forun  for  staff  to  help  Associates  experience  the  social  aspects 
of  succe.^s   in  the  worl<  environment. 

Third,   tht:  Youth  Services  field  staff  help  design  a  program  of  civic 
activity.     This  is  dene  to  help  Associates  understand  the  role  thoy 
share  with   follow  citizens  and  to  help  them  understand  that  thev 
can  lain  community  rocO'-:nition  for  positive  endeavors.     Many  you.n^; 
ceople  V-now  too  well  how  to  get  on  the  front  page  of  a  newspaper  _ 
bv  *doir.  f   -.ome  thing  wrong,  but  most  are  shocked  to  find  out  that  it 
is  equally  easy  to  do  it  by  doing  something  right. 

The   final  area  of  technical  assistance  provided  by  the  Youth  Services 
stuff   is  aiding  local  staff   in  preparing  Associates   fjr  participation 
in  regiDnal  and  national  employment  training  seminars.     This  involves 
designing  ^  local  plan  to  devaiop  the  Associates'   skills  and  appro- 
priate materials  to  be  used  at  the  seminars. 

The  Youth  Services  Division  is  responsible  for  planning  and  executing 
one  :Jational  F.molovxent  Training  Jeminar,   throe  Plegional  Employment 
Training  Seminars and  monthly,   local  or  area  Leadership  and  Employ- 
ncnt  Seminars    (LETS) . 
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T-'^  ::a-c::a:  and  Rc-ji^onal  seminars  ar..  l^r^.-  events  a^^endec^  b, 
^wo  hindro::    ::00)    to  ro.r  hundred   (  4001   Ass:ciat^s.      -hey^a  - 
:ic.:^ate  in  bo.h  conpetit:  v.  .nd  non-ccn.pe..tive  ;!  '   ? ^ ^^V:.  ..^ 

ie^r^a-s  -eia-ed        emplcvrr.-n-   sXiUs  and  attend  socia^  a.  ti .i>--s . 
'he  ao;L"o     the  ser^inars' are  t.  provide  a  motivation  to  Partici- 

;r  incV   -.-oqrairs.    CD  -e:»ch  r^ills  10  attending  .-.ssociates, 
knfti  p^ov^Se'rhi'h-inarg.c  ..cc..3  experience  to  the  Associates. 

ra.-^  ser;inar  is  atter.ied  by  one  hundred  (100)    to  two  hundred  (200) 
lo-a^   basin;:>s  peoole  who  serve  as  ser.inar  prc-sentors  and  ^^'^ 

o: "v^n?^.     Th^ir*  participation  provides   -^-^^^^^^^^t^h  pos'-ve- 
experience  in  dealing  with  employers  an^  proviso  the...  wi.h  ?os.-.c 
youth  and  rianpovtir  progrxT.  experience. 

c^^a-ewiie  and  local  enployrnent  training  seminars  ar^  also  ^^eld  to 
oJoCid;  A3socia-s  with  practical  experience  m  preparation  for 
thv  ?.er:iona:j   3r.:  r.'ationjl. 
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70001  LTD. 


The  mission  of  70001  Ltd. ,  a  national  youth  employment  com- 
pany,  is  to  bring  unsubsidized  private  sector  employment  oppor- 
tunities to  the  greatest  nanber  of  young  adulcs  with  special 
emphasis  on  serving  disadvantaged  youth.  • 

70001's  primary  thrust  is  toward  helping  16-21  year  old  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  high  school  dropouts  to  prepare  for,  find 
and  keep  unsubsidized  jobs  in  the  private  sector.     Motivation  is 
a  key  component  of  this  non-stipend,  non-subsidy  employment  and 
training  program. 

The  local  network  consists  of  affiliated  and  directly-admin- 
istered programs.     The  affiliated  program  is  funded  and  adminis- 
tered locally  by  a  Community  Based  Organization  or  prime  sponsor 
but  through  a  subcontract  with  70001  Ltd.   receives  technical  assis- 
tance in  areas  such  as  personnel  training,   job  development  and 
instructional  efforts,  and  monitoring  and  evaluation.     The  directly- 
adr:>inistered  program  also  is  funded  locally  but  is  administered  by 
TOOOi  Ltd.  contracting  directly  with  the  ffinding  agency. 

The  chief  funding  ^ource  for  the  network  is  the  local  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act   (CETA)   agency,  but  funding 
also  is  possible  through  vocational  education  groups,  foundations, 
private  enterprise  or  other  agencies.     Affiliated  programs  are 
usually  administered  by  a  community-based  organization  such  as  a 
community  college  or  non-profit  corporation.     Size  of  local  pro- 
gram staff  varies  but  consists  basically  of  a  program  manager, 
program  coordinator,  GED  instructor  and  secretary. 

Basic  elements  of  a  70001  program  are: 

1)  Pre-Employment  Training-    This  is  a  two-to-five 
week  period  of  screening,  orientation  and  training  in  basic  job- 
seeking  skills,  such  as  how  to  fill  out  a  job  application,  how 
to  handle  a  job  interview,  and  employee  responsibilities  to 
employer.     During  this  period  the  enrollee  and  coordinator  enter 
into  a  "contract"  of  participation  in  seeking  mutually-decided 
goals.     In  addition,  tests  establish  educational  levels  and  apti- 
tudes L'uaL  become  the  foundation  for  individualized  curiicalums. 

2)  Emplovment-  Each  program  works  with  various  private 
businesses  and  employers  to  develop  job  placement  opportunities 
for  the  Associate.     Once  the  youth  is  placed  on  the  job,  the  co- 
ordinator follows  up  with  the  employer  to  avoid  problems,  assure 
maximum  job  performance  and  encourage  retention.     Outside  work 
hours,   the  Associate  participates  in  various  70001  activities 
designed  to  upgrade  related  job  skills  and  promote  success  on 
the  job. 

3)  Education-     Also  after  work  hours,  the  Associates 
study  for  their  General  Educational  Development  (GED)  high  school 
equivalency  certificate.     Often,  employers  reinforce  the  7  0101 
training  by  emphasizing  that  the  GED  is  important  to  winnir.  t  a 
promotion . 
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A)     Gr.-»dua^ion-     Tho  avoraqo  Associato  is  in  the  program 
--ron  3  to  12  months.     A  positive  termination  results  vhen  any  of 
the  foilcvinq  occurs:     the  enployer,   coordinator  and  Associat-^ 
ac:ree  that  the  Associate  is  a  valued  employee;   the  Associate  is 
promoted  and/or  xoves  into  a  management  or  other  training  pro- 


promoter   anu/ui    .i.vvca         -.t-i    "    _  Z 

c^-^n  cravided  bv  the  enoloyer;   the  Associate  enters  the  Arr-.e- 
Force's  or  a  pro'jrar.  o:   full-time  education. 

5)     Motivation-  This   is  woven  thrcu-.Thout  the  7000  1  ex- 
ceri.:.n.-.   and  the  primary  vehicle  is  the  youth  organization 
It  orov:icc  ooer  involvement,   skills  training,   recognition  an. 
::rouc  .rtivitios.     Through  rogional  and  national  l^;^ 
vouth  comnetc  m  job-rolatod  skill  events  and  are  podgeu  b/  loca. 
businvsscer.^ons  and  others  from  the  private  and  oudUc  sectors. 
M3ti:nAl"SEVCA  ofti^ers  provide  technical  assistance  and  ro.. 
noiol  r-,ot.vation  for  local  chapters.     Seminars  provide  leacersni? 
training,   ^--.ill  development  and  career  preparation  activities, 

7000  1  Ltd.'s  orimarv  funding  sources  are  the  Depart.ment  of  ^ 
Labor.   directlv-admini^ter^>d  programs  3nd  contract  service  :eo^^ 
A  r-lated  Foundation  oro-ii-s  scholarship^   for  Associates  and  i. 
fu-:-.:  thrcjgh  contrib^.tioris   frcm  supporting  ousmesses. 
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Questions  for  Vouch  Advocacy  Coalition  Panel 

1,  Part  of  the  intent  of  this  legislation  is  to  provide  individuals 

with  basic  skills  instruction  and  vocational  training  and 
then  to  tie  that  education  to  on-site  work  experiences  that 
can  actually  lead  to  employment.     Do  you  believe  there  are 
sufficient  linkages  between  the  two  cities  in  S,  2385  to 
accomplish  this  objective? 

2.  As  a  representative  from  a  community  based  organization,  what 

do  you  see  as  your  role  in  strengthening  the  linkage  between 
education  and  the  workplace? 

3,  For  those  of  you  involved  in  training  programs,   how  would  your 

training  programs  under  this  proposal  differ  from  those  you 
administer  under  current  CETA  programs? 

4,  There  is  currently  a  227.  setaside  for  education  in  CETA  youth 

programs.     Do  you  believe  there  should  be  a  .similar  setaside 
for  on-the-job  training  and  employment  services  in  the 
education  portion  of  this  legislation? 

5.  Do  you  feel  that  the  targeting  in  this  bill  is  adequate  to 

necc   I  he  |;oals  of  this  legislation? 

6.  Thurc*  is  the  contention  that  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  put 

.sub.s  1 3nL  ial  amounts  of  money  into  an  educational  system 
Lhac  h'is  already  failed  the  students  this  program  seeks  to 
as.sist.     How  would  you  respond  to  that  from  your  own 
unique  perspective? 
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July  24,  1980 

The  Honorable  Claiborne  Pell 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  DC  20510 

Dear  Senator  Pell: 

I  was  3  niember  of  the  National  Youth  Advocacy  Coalition 
panel  which  testified  before  your  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, Arts,  and  Humanities  on  S.  2385.     As  followup  to 
that  hearing,  you  have  requested  the  members  of  the 
panel  to  submit  their  responses  to  six  questions  regara- 
ing  S.  2385. 

Outlined  below  is  70001  Ltd.'s  position  on  those  various 
issues.     I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  provide  you 
with  our  views  on  S.  2385: 

1      DO  you  believe  there  is  sufficient  linkage 
between  the  two  titles  in  S.  2385  to  accom- 
lish  their  objectives? 

There  is  a  definite  need  to  strengthen  the  linkage  of 
Title  II  to  Title  I  of  the  proposed  bill.     As  it  xs 
presently  written,  the  financial  linkages  are  primarily 
from  Title  I  to  Title  II ,  in  addition  to  the  xnput  and 
sign-off  authority  of  the  education  title  in  the  work 
experience"  of  Title  I.     It  has  been  the  ^^P^^i^'J^?^^^. 
the  Youth  Employment  Demonstration  Projects  Act  (YEDPA) 
that  the  financial  incentives  provided  through  a  seta- 
side  helped  establish  better  linkages  between  education 
and  CETA.     These  linkages  need  to  be  further  strengthened 
by  making  each  system  equal  partners  in  addressing  the 
needs  of  the  targeted  young  people. 

2      As  a  representative  from  a  community-based  organ- 
ization, what  do  you  see  as  your  role  in  strength- 
ening the  linkage  between  education  and  the  work- 
place? 

70001  Ltd.  has  a  unique  role  in  providing  a  linkage  bet- 
ween education  and  the  world  of  work.     Most  70001  pro- 
grams are  targeted  to  economically  disadvantaged  high 
school  dropouts  who  have  left  the  formal  educational 
system  and  are  experiencing  diffxcultxes  entering  the 
labor  market.     The  role  of  70001  Ltd.  and  simxlar  pro- 
grams should  be  to  provide  alternatxve  educatxon  oppor- 
tunities to  youth  who  have  left  school,  and  to  prepare 
these  youth  to  obtain  and  retain  unsubsidxzed  employment. 

The  high  school  dropouts  ,  in  particular,  are  the 
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persons  who  need  practical  linkages  between  their  educational 
experience  and  the  workplace.     The  reasons  for  lea'     i  j  school 
are  as  varied  as  the  individuals  themselves,  but  trivir  educa- 
tional and  employment  needs  must  be  met.     Community-based  organ- 
izations  (CBOs)  have  the  flexibility  and  ability  to  help  meet 
those  needs.     Thus,  CBOs  should  act  as  an  intermediary  to  aid 
the  transition    and  provide  services  to  these  needy  youth.  As 
indicated  in  my  testimony,  the  employment  and  earnings  potential 
for  the  high  school  dropout  is  decreasing.     Even  so,  they  are 
not  returning  to  high  school. 

3.  For  those  of  you  involved  in  training  programs,  how 
would  your  training  programs  under  this  proposal 
differ  from  those  you  administer  under  current  CETA 
programs? 

If  70001  Ltd.  was  included  in  the  definition  of  a  "training" 
program,  some  significant  changes  would  occur  in  our  model  and 
approach.     Although  70001  does  not  provide  participants  with 
skills  training,   the  pre-employment,  post-placement,  and  moti- 
vational training  help  enable  the  youth  of  our  program  to  ob- 
tain and  retain  unsubsidized  private  sector  employment. 

Under  the  proposal,   the  educational  component  of  the  70001  pro- 
gram could  be  strengthened  and  given  greater  emphasis.  Presently, 
the  youth  in  70001  are  tested  to  determine  their  ability  levels 
and  provided  with  a  curriculum  which  should  assist  them  in  pass- 
ing their  General  Equivalency  Exam  (GED) .     There  is  a  nned  to 
strengthen  alternative  education's  role  within  Title  II  of  the 
Act  by  requiring  educational  services,  as  well  as  work  place  pro- 
grams,  to  high  school  dropouts  by  the  local  educational  agency 
through  community-based  organizations  or  similar  organizations, 

4.  There  is  currently  a  22%  setaside  for  education  in 
CETA  youth  programs.     Do  you  believe  there  should  be 

a  similar  setaside  for  on-the-job  training  ard  crnplcy- 
ment  services  in  the  education  portion  of  this  legis- 
lation? 

A  22%  setaside  in  Title  II  of  S.   2385  would  provide  a  better  link- 
age between  the  education  and  CETA  systems  in  the  bill.     Such  a 
setaside  should  not  be  available  only  for  on-the-job  training 
(OJT)  and  employment  services,  but  rather  should  be  targeted  to 
the  neediest  youth  within  the  joint  jurisdiction  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  prime  sponsor  and  local  educational  agency.     The  monies 
should  fund  cooperative  programs  to  assist  the  youth  in  making  the 
transition  to  unsubsidized  private  sector  employment.     It  is  only 
through  equal  partnership  of  the  employment  and  training  system 
and  the  educational  system  that  a  truly  comprehensive  and  coopera- 
tive approach  to  needy  youth  can  be  obtained. 

5.  Do  you  feel  that  targeting  in  this  bill  is  adequate  to 
meet  the  goals  of  the  legislation? 
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S    -^385  makes  a  number  of  improvements  over  the  present  formulas 
in  targeting  funds  to  areas  and  persons  of  greatest  need.  How- 
I'ver-,   the  allocation  of  funds  under  Title  II  are  directed  to 
schools  in  poverty  areas,  but  not  necessarily  to  those  students 
in  need  of  educational  assistance.     In  addition,   the  inclusion  ot 
all  vouth  attending  Title  II  targeted  schools  in  the  eligibility 
requirements  of  Title  I  could  dilute  the  targeting  of  the  P^og^^m 
and  services  of  the  "Youth  Training  and  Employment  Act  of  1980  . 
some  of  those  r'udents  attending  targeted  schools  would  "Ot  other- 
wise meet  those  eligibility  requirements  under  Title  I.  7U0Ui 
Ltd    would  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  tanjet  the  programs  and  ser- 
vir'.":.?^  of  the  proposed  legislation  to  those  persons  of  greatest 
need . 

6.     There  is  the  contention  that  it  would  be  most  unwise  to 
put  substantial  amounts  of  money  into  an  educational 
system  that  has  alreadv  tailed  the  students  this  pro- 
gram seeks  to  assist.       >./  would  you  respond  to  that 
from  your  own  unique  perspective? 

7000  1  Ltd.   has  concentrated  primarily  on  P>^oviding  employment  and 
training  services  to  high  school  dropouts  since  1969.     These  youth 
have  left  the  traditional  educational  system  for  a  wide  variety 
of  reasons  and  often  attempt  to  returning  to  school  only  to  drop 
out  aqain.     The  plight  of  the  high  school  dropout  is  compounded 
in  the  labor  market  with  only  8%  of  the  ]ob  openings  available  to 
persons  without  a  high  school  diploma.     The  issue  raised  in  this 
question  is  a  complex  and  dynamic  problem  facing  nur  nation:  it 
is  of  particular  concern  to  70001  Ltd.  and  the  youth  we  serve. 

The  role  of  the  federal  government  in  bringing  change  to  the  edu- 
cation delivery  system  is  the  issue  under  consideration  in  S.Jj85. 
70001  Ltd    bolieves  the  solutions  developed  must  maintain  the 
flexibility  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  youth  who  are  disadvantaged 
in  competing  for  jobs  in  the  private  sector.     Thus,   the  legislation 
needs  to  encourage  the  development  and  implementation  of  alterna- 
tive educational  programs  to  service  those  youth  whose  needs,  both 
educational-  and  employment-related,  are  not  being  met  by  the  schools. 
At  the  same  time,  schools  must  be  provided  with  the  necessary  resources 
to  continue  the  education  of  the  thousands  of  youth  receiving  an 
education  in  the  nations'   schools.     By  providing  funding  for  alter- 
native educational  programs  to  service  youth  such  as  high  scheol 
dropouts,   the  federal  governr.ont  can  serve  as  a  catalyst  to  promote 
change  within  the  traditional  educational  system.     In  addition, 
the  resources  made  available  to  the  schools  through  the  proposed 
legislation  should  provide  goals  and  objectives  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  community  and  the  youth. 

70001  Ltd.   supports  the  efforts  of  Congress  and  the  AdministraL  .n 
in  developing  a  comprehensive  approach  to  youth  education,  training 
and  employment.     It  is  only  through  cooperation  and  the  maximum 
utilization  of  available  resources  that  o  long  term  impact  can 
be  made  op  this  growing  problem.    The  integration  of  the  private 
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Senator  Claiborne  Pell 

Committee  on  Labor  &  Human  Resources 

United  States  Senate 

Washington,  D.C.  20610 

Att:     David  Evans 

Dear  Senator  Pell, 

In  response  to  your  request  for  answers  to  the 
questions  outlined  in  your  letter  of  June  19th,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  the  following  comments  on  behalf 
of  the  National  Youth  Advocacy  Coalition. 

1.  The  Coalition  believes  there  are  sufficient 
linkages  between  the  two  titles  in  S.2385  to  insure 
that  basic  skills  instruction  and  vocational  train- 
ing are  t^C^J  to  work  experience  programs.     In  fact, 
previous  testimony  presented  by  the  Coalition  encour- 
aged the  inclusion  of  these  linkages,  particularly 
the  22%  set  aside  provision.     While  specificity 
regarding  the  actual  linkage  mechanisms  is  not  always 
feasable  for  inclusion  in  the  language  of  the  proposed 
legislation,  we  urge  that  the  Congressional     intent  be 
made  clear  in  order  that  the  drafters  of  resulting 
regulations  enforce  rather  than  diminish  these  linkages. 

2.  community  based  agencies  provide  a  network 
of  social  services,   including  outreach  and  supportive 
services,  which  can  enhance  the  school  system's  ability 
to  a&sist  youth.    Too  often  schools  have  operated  in 
isolation  without  tapping  the  community  resources  avail- 
able.    Community  based  organizations  can  serve  as 
brokers  in  working  with  the  schools  to  bring  in  needed 
services.     These  organizations  can  also  help  to  reduce 
duplication  of  effort  which  often  occurs  when  schools 
are  unaware  that  outside  organizations  are  serving  the 
same  youth.     Also,   if  allowed  to  work  with  the  schools, 
community  based  organizations  can  help  school  counselors 
provide  career  awareness  and  help  students  understand 
the  world  of  work. 
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3.     Under  this  bill,  more  youth  could  be  served,  espe- 
cially those  youth  with  special  needs,  e.g.,   language  minority 
youth,  teen  mothers,  ex-offenders  and  the  handicapped.  Programs 
could  be  more  specifically  targeted  to  those  youth  who  face 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining  work.     Training  programs 
can  bo  more  closely  targeted  to  youth  needs  based  on  age  and 
experience  and^  it  wTTt  te  possible  to  increase  the  skills  of 
youth  through  incremental  steps  in  training  programs. 

4.     The  proposed  22%  set-aside  for  on  the  job  training  and 
employment  services  in  the  education  title  should  be  supported 
if  meaningful  in  school  and  out  of  school  programs  can  be  estab- 
lished in  a  collaborative  fashion  with  community  based  organi- 
zations.    Testimony  by  youth  in  our  Youth  Opportunity  Forums 
stressed  over  and  over  again  the  value  of  work  experience  and 
training  while  in  school.     If  properly  designed,  such  programs 
could  prevent  young  people  from  dropping  out  of  school  and 
provide  meaningful  work  experiences. 

5.  The  Coalition  supports  targeting  and  believes  the 
language  of  the  bill  is  sufficient  to  meet  its  goals. 

6.  The  fact  that  the  school  system  has  failed  many  yoi.ng 
people  is  not  suffii:ient  re«son  to  condemn  and  abandon  those 
responsible  for  providing  public  education.     It  is  incumbent 
upon  all  of  us  to  share  the  responsibility  of  improving  the 
school  system  provided  the  education  system  is  receptive  to 
such  assistance.     Public  schools  are  the  place  where  young 
people  must  learn  basic  skills  and  the  failure  to  assist  them 
will  result  in  a  drop  out  population  that  is  too  large  for  any 
Qonmunity  based  organization  to  serve  and  create  an  enormous 
population  dependent  upon  the  social  welfare  system. 

The  critical  strategy  here  must  be  to  establish  standards 
for  accountability  for  school  systems  and  then  provide  them 
with  resources  to  address  these  problems.     There  must  be  strings 
attached  to  the  funds  to  insure  that  V.  le  schools  are  responsive 
to  those  who  need  help  the  most.     Community  based  agencies  are 
willing  to  help  and  by  working  together,  a  creative  tension 
will  help  hold  each  entity  accountable. 

Clearly,  the  education  establishment  at  the  national  level 
recognizes  and  supports  the  need  for  collaborative  efforts  and 
thore  are  already  examples  of  such  efforts  at  the  local  level. 
A  more  comprehensive  approach  is  needed  and  this  bill  offers 
that  opportunity.     We  urge  you  to  support  the  bill  and  seek  its 
passage  in  the  Senate. 
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Senator  Pell.  We  will  move  on  to  our  next  panel,  the  Education 
Associations  Panel:  Mr.  Dale  Lestina.  legislative  specialist  from  the 
NEA;  and  Mr.  Clemmie  Solomon,  director  of  the  counselin'^  center, 
Bowie  State  College,  Bowie,  Md.,  representing  the  American  Per- 
sonnel and  Guidance  Association. 

I  am  not  sure  which  one  of  you  wants  to  start  out  first.  Mr. 
Lestina? 

STATEMENT  OF  DALE  LESTINA,  LEGISLATIVE  SPECIALIST, 
GOVERNMENT  RELATIONS  OFFICE,  NATIONAL  EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION,  WASHINGTON,  DC;  AND  CLEMMIE  SOLOMON, 
DIRECTOR,  COUNSELING  CENTER,  BOWIE  STATE  COLLEGE, 
BOWIE,  MD.,  AND  CHAIRMAN,  GOVERNMENT  RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE,  AMERICAN  PERSONNEL  AND  GUIDANCE  ASSOCI- 
ATION, A  PANEL 

Mr.  Lestina.  I  am  Dale  Lestina  with  the  National  Education 
Association.  In  the  interest  of  time,  I  will  highlight  my  remarks 
and  submit  the  written  statement  in  total  for  the  record. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you.  .  ,  .        .    »  ui- 

Mr.  Lestina.  One  of  the  major  problems  of  this  Nation  s  public 
economy  is  the  rate  of  unemployment  among  young  Americans, 
especially  among  poor  and  minority  youth  in  urban  areas.  The 
problem  for  this  population  has  worsened  in  the  past  20  years,  and 
absent  Government  intervention  in  the  course  of  things,  it  will 
most  likely  just  get  more  severe.  Therefore,  this  morning  I  am 
pleased  to  testify  in  vigorous  support  of  the  legislation,  which 
includes  two  titles,  one  for  labor  and  one  for  education.  The  prob- 
lem is  urgent,  and  this  committee  is  to  be  commended  for  holding 
the  hearings  to  explore  the  solutions.  .    j  j 

Junior  and  senior  high  school  age  students  must  be  trained  and 
provided  the  basic  transferable  job  skills  and  habits  to  enable  them 
to  adapt  to  a  variety  of  job  opportunities  that  will  confront  them 
during  their  working  lives.  We  like  the  idea  of  cutting  off  the 
supply  of  unemployables  at  the  source— by  training  these  school 
age  youth  that  we  are  talking  about  here  today.  Such  a  preventive 
approach  is  cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  financing  the  byproducts 
of  unemployment,  such  as  welfare  and  crime  control. 

Now,  we  are  aware  of  efforts  to  curtail  the  funding  of  numerous 
existing  education  programs,  and  some  are  questioning  whether  an 
ambitious,  new  program  for  youth  employment  is  feasible  or  desir- 
able at  this  time.  We  think  it  is.  We  think  that  the  programs  that 
presently  exist  will  not  necessarily  be  better  funded  if  we  do  not 
enact  a  new  program  for  youth  employment.  By  enacting  such  a 
program,  we  can  work  together,  on  the  Senate  and  the  House  side, 
for  the  necessary  funds  to  fund  both  existing  and  new  programs. 

The  preparation  for  youth  jobs  in  the  eighties  will  require  a 
strengthened  cooperative  effort  between  government,  eduction, 
business,  labor,  and  community-based  organizations.  In  this  day  of 
the  money  crunch  that  we  are  dealing  with,  it  seems  to  us  that 
cooperation  among  these  groups  would  provide  the  best  use  of  our 
Federal  dollar  resources.  . 

Through  the  area  of  cooperation,  we  would  like  to  see  a  single 
districtwide  advisory  council  which  would  be  made  up  of  member- 
ship from  among  the  education  and  labor  side,  the  prime  sponsors 
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and  the  public  and  private  interest  areas,  to  advise  both  the  LEA 
and  the  prime  sponsors  on  the  implementation  of  the  youth  em- 
ployment projects. 

Now  for  a  word  on  school  site  councils:  We  insist  that  school  site 
councils  should  be  advisory  in  nature  only,  for  the  people  that  we 
represent,  L8  million  teachers,  cannot  serve  two  masters  if  we  set 
up  two  governing  structures  at  the  local  level  At  the  same  time, 
we  would  advocate  that  youth  employment  programs  might  well  be 
enhanced  by  the  advice  and  consultation  of  the  members  of  the  site 
council,  but  we  should  be  very  careful  not  to  set  up  two  govern- 
ment structures  at  the  local  level  that  compete  with  one  another. 

We  also  like  the  concept  of  keeping  school  age  youth  in  school 
and  attracting  out-of-school  age  youth  back  to  school  through  pro- 
grams designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  school  aged  dropout. 

Along  these  same  lines,  we  are  interested  in  utilizing  schoolwide 
projects,  because  shunting  these  students  that  we  are  talking  about 
into  separate  rooms  with  separate  teachers  plays  into  the  hands  of 
an  unsuccessful  program  due  to  the  peer-type  association  and  ac- 
ceptance that  is  so  important  to  students  of  the  junior  and  senior 
high  school  age  level. 

We  are  also  very  much  interested  in  cooperating  with  the  voca- 
tional education  and  student  counseling  interests  concerning  this 
program.  _ 

I  would  also  stress  that  low  income  should  be  the  major  factor 
for  determining  eligibility  for  this  program. 

In  summary,  I  would  like  to  very  much  stress  that  we  favor  the 
legislation  and  we  will  work  with  this  committee  to  enact  same. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Lestina  follows:] 
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I  am  Dale  Lestina,  Legislative  Specialist  for  the  National 
Education  Association.    NEA  represents  1.8  minion  teachers 
throughout  the  country,  serving  in-school  youth  in  urban,  suburban, 
and  rural  areas. 

One  of  the  major  problems  in  the  nation's  troubled  economy 
is  the  rate  of  unemployment  among  young  Anericans  and  especially 
among  poor  and  minority  youth  in  urban  areas.    The  problem  for 
this  population  has  worsened  in  the  past  20  years  and,  absent 
government  intervention  in  the  course  of  things,  will  likely  get 
still  more  severe. 

The  jobs  that  will  be  available  in  the  next  decade  will  be 
vastly  different  from. the  jobs  traditionally  available  to  youth. 
Between  1976  and  1985  there  will  be  an  estimated  59  million  job 
openings       nearly  three  quarters  of  these  will  be  white  collar, 
technical  service  positions.    The  product  of  the  industrial  economy 
is  a  consumable  object;    the  product  of  a  service  economy  is  a  written 
report.    Service  and  technical  eniployment  depends  on  the  ability 
to  read,  write,  and  calculate.    Increasingly,  preparation  for 
employabil ity  is  education. 

NEA  policy  co;nmits  us  to  the  premise  that  the  "preparation  of 
students  for  vocations  and  prrductive  jobs  should  be  a  basic  policy 
of  secondary  and  higher  education"  (Resolution  B  79-18,  a  copy  of 
which  is  attached).    Believing  in  that  principle  and  believing  that 
the  opportunity  for  gainful  employment  is  a  fair  expectation  of  our 
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youth,  we  are  pleased  to  testify  today  in  support  of  a  new 

program  to  improve^he  employabil  ity  of  schocl-age  youth.  The 

problem  is  urgent.    The  Subcommittee  is  to  be  commended  for 
s 

holding  this  hearing  to  explore  solutions. 

Although  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  has  been 
law  for  15  years,  it  is  historically  true  that  secondary  education 
has  been  the  poor  relation  when  funds  for  education  have  been 
appropriated  by  the  Congress.    ESEA  monies  go  largely  into  elementary 
education.    Other  programs  exist  to  assist  postsecondary  education, 
both  academic  and  vocational.    It  is  partially  for  this  reason  that 
we  support  a  new  program  focused  on  school-age  in-  and  out-of-school  youth. 

Junior  and  senior  high  school-age  youth  must  be  trained  in 
basic,  transferrable  job  skills  and  habits  that  will  enable  youth 
to  adapt  to  the  variety  of  job  opportunities  that  will  confront 
them  during  their  working  lives.    I7e  must  find  a  way  to  cut  off 
the  supply  of  unemployables  at  the  source  --  by  training  school-age 
youth.    Gainfully  employed,  educated  youth  are  likely  to  be  productive 
workers  throughout  their  lifetimes.    A  preventive  approach,  even  with 
an  infusion  of  new  funds,  is  cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  financing 
the  by-products  of  unemployment  such  as  welfare  and  crime  control. 

We  are  of  course  aware  that  efforts  are  being  made  to  curtail 
funding  of  numerous  education  programs:    ESEA  Title  I  concentration 
grants,  im; act  aid,  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grants,  and  a 
number  of  others.    Some  are  questioning  whether  an  ambitious  and 
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expensive  new  program  such  as  youth  enpl oynient  is  feasible  or 
desirable  at  this  time.    I  would  a«:k,  however,  whether  those 
other  programs  would  be  funded  if  no  youth  employment  legislation 
were  forthcoming.    I'm  afraid  the  answer  would  be  no.    Thus  I 
believe  that  the  Congress  should  go  aliead  with  youth  employment 
legislation.    Those  of  us  in  the  education  interest  groups  can 
meanwhile  proceed  to  work  with  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  to  see  that  all  these  important  programs,  existing  and  new, 
are  allotted  needed  funds. 

Vihile  schools  are  primary  in  education,  the  preparation  of 
youth  for  jobs  of  the  80's  will  require  a  strengthened,  cooperative 
partnership  among  government,  education,  business,  labor,  and 
community-based  organizations. 

This  cooperation  among  various  interested  groups  at  the  local 
level  is  vital  and  must  be  encouraged.    Such  cooperation  can  provide 
the  atmosphere  needed  to  foster  mutual  understanding  between  prime 
sponsors  (local  governmental  units)  and  local  education  agencies 
(LEA'*:).    We  believe  that  a  council  with  membership  from  both  labor 
and  education,  including  teacher  organizations,  should  advise  both 
prime  sponsors  and  LEA's  on  design  and  implementation  of  youth 
employment  projects.    We  would  like  to  see  a  statutory  mandate  that 
among  the  lEA's  appointees  must  be  representatives  of  the  teacher 
bargaining  agent. 

In  th:}  same  vein,  school  siLe  councils  have  been  proposed  as 
a  means  of  overseeing  ongoing  programs  at  the  school  building  level. 
Should  youth  emplo>Tieitt  legislation  include  such  school  site  council 
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structures,  we  must  insist  that  they  be  advisory  only,  that  they  have 
no  operational  function  or  authority.    We  cannot  permit  the  estab- 
lishment of  mini  school  boards  in  school  buildings,  for  teachers 
cannot  possibly  serve  two  masters--thR'i r  employing  boards  of  education 
and  the  mini  school  board  in  the  building.    Youth  employment  programs 
might  well  be  enhanced  by  the  advice  and  consultation  of  community 
members  of  a  site  council,  but  advice  and  consultation  must  be  the 
limit  of  their  role. 

Wg  strongly  support  the  concept  of  keeping  school~age  youth  in 
school  and  encouraging  out-of-school  school-age  youth  to  return  to 
school -"based  programs. 

We  believe  that  using  schools  as  the  major  deliverer  of  services 
leading  to  youth  employment  is  wise.    We  favor  the  concept  of 
utilizing  school-wide  projects,  integrating  them  into  the  whole 
school  program.    We  hope  that  efforts  toward  youth  employment  will 
not  replicate  the  problems  associated  with  the  ESEA  Title  I  program's 
tendercy  to  create  a  special  class  of  teachers  and/or  students. 

We  believe  that  vocational  education  must  be  perceived  as  a 
major  partner  in  this  program.    Basic  transf errable  job  skills 
delivered  through  traditional  academic  services       reading,  writing, 
speaking,  computation       and  specific  job  skills  learned  through 
vocational  training  are  critical  to  insuring  a  lifetime  of  pro- 
ductivity.   In  addition,  inclusion  of  counseling  services  as  part 
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of  the  program  can  help  to  insure  the  student  access  to  the  mix  of 
basic  and  vocational  training  appropriate  to  his  or  her  needs,  and 
access  to  information  on  a  range  of  job  opportunities. 

Youth  enployment  programs  must  rely  on  an  income  factor  as 
a  criterion  of  eligibity  for  the  program.    VJe  suggest  a  family 
income  of  85  percent  of  the  poverty  index  as  calculated  by  the 
Department  of  Labor.    We  believe  that  low  income  is  a  better 
predictor  and  indicator  of  youth  unemployment  than  is  the  incidence 
of  adult  unemployment. 

Although  the  Orshansky  formula  has  been  somewhat  troublesome 
to  us  since  it  was  first  plugged  in  to  ESEA  in  1974,  we  have  no 
constructive  alternative  to  offer.    Thus  we  suggest  its  use. 
However,  we  encourage  the  Congress  to  find  or  develop  a  better 
index  than  Orshansky  for  future  use. 

Federal  funding  of  youth  employment  programs  must  assure  that 
federal  and  state  agencies  retain  only  a  minimal  portion  for 
administrative  purposes,  with  the  lion's  share  going  to  the  LEA 
for  program  operation.    This  feature  must  be  incorporated  in  legis- 
lation.   Maintenance  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  LEA  must  be 
required.    School  districts  with  too  few  low-income  students  to 
qualify  for  the  program  must  be  permitted  to  pool  their  numbers  and 
thj.  become  eligible  to  participate.    Further,  if  low  achievement 
15  to  be  a  criterion  for  eligibility,  left  to  the  local  school 
district  must  be  the  decision  as  to  which  instrument  and  procedures 
are  used  to  roasure  basic  skills  achicvcncnt  for  eligibility  and 
for  accountability. 
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Wc  strongly  boliovo  that  standards  for  education  personnel , 
tho:;e  teaching  the  basic  skins,  hired  by  prime  sponsors  and/or 
community-based  organizations  for  programs  they  administer,  must  be 
equivalent  to  tho'-,e  for  personnel  in  the  public  schools  in  the  prime 
sponsor  area.    Certification  must  be  required  for  those  teachers. 
Similarly,  a  Davis-Bacon  concept  should  prevail  to  assure  that 
these  non-LEA  teachers  receive  wages  and  benefits  comparable  to 
those  of  teachers  in  the  LEA's  bargaining  unit.     We  ask  that  the 
Conyros-.  Ictjislalo  this  provision. 

The  bargaining  agents  for  teachers  in  the  prime  sponsor  area 
must  be  aware  of  the  prime  sponsor  or  cbo  programs.    Teacher  bargaining 
agents  should  be  recognized  as  mandatory  "labor  organizations"  for 
purposes  of  reviewing  prime  sponsor  plans.    Ttiis  recognition 
would  do  much  to  eliminate  severe  problems  teacher  bargaining 
units  have  experienced  when  CETA  programs  have  been  operated 
without  their  involvement  or  a"'areness. 

Schools  7-12  involved  in  the  youth  employment  program  may 
properly  be  held  accountable  for  imparting  the  basic  transferrabl e 
job  skills.    But  the  school-based  programs  should  riot,  be  held 
accountable  for  actual  after-graduation  job  placement.  Where 
vocational  education  agents  are  willing  and  have  the  capability 
to  be  engaged  in  placement  and  are  doing  so  successfully,  they 
may  wish  to  continue  to  be  held  accountable  for  placement.  Decisions 
concerning  accountability  should  be  made  at  the  local  level.  It 
should  be  noted  that  after-graduation  job  placement  is  an  excellent 
example  of  an  area  wliere  the  type  of  cooperation  among  the  schools. 
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prime  sponsors,  and  private  sector  envisioned  in  the  proposal  can 
benefit  the  recipients  of  the  program. 

We  believe  that  state  administration  of  the  youth  employment 
program      both  basic  skills  and  vocational  training  components 
must  be  loose  and  flexible.    Youth  employi^cnt  procjrc.;as  must  be 
locally  designed  and  locally  implemented  to  meet  locally  perceived 
needs.    The  role  of  state  agencies,  including,  where  they  exist, 
state  vocational  agencies,  must  be  limited  to  consultation 
and  comment,  not  plan  approval. 

Inservice  teacher  education  will  be  critical  to  the  success 
of  any  youth  employment  program.    One  way  such  inservice  training 
can  be  delivered  is  through  Teacher  Centers,    lie  certainly 
believe  that  Teacher  Centers  should  be  eligible  to  compete 
for  available  dollars  under  this  program  to  provide  inservice 
training. 

We  urge  caution  on  utilizing  a  bypass  procedure  for  involving 
nonpublic  school  students  in  youth  employment  programs.  We 
further  caution  against  making  available  direct  grants  from  LEA's 
to  nonpublic  private  schools.     V.'e  believe  it  is  unwise  to  the 
point  of  absurdity  for  the  Congress  to  seek  means  of  funding 
nonpublic  school  programs  when  the  funding  of  those  programs  in 
the  public  schools  is  inadequate.    Although  youth  employment 
programs  should  serve  all  eligible  populations,  it  is  unlikely 
that  financial  resources  necessary  to  do  so  will  be  provided  even 
to  the  public  schools.    Thus  students  who  want  to  receive  the 
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services  should  be  required  to  go  to  the  public  schools  where  the 
services  are  tWoilable. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  among  interested  parties  of 
trying  to  provide  youth  emploinent  services  by  neatts  of  amending 
existing  laws,  primarily  ESEA  and  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 
In  reviewing  those  laws,  however,  one  finds  diverse  delivery 
structures  that  would  make  it  difficult  to  achieve  a  number  of 
amendments  that  mesh,  that  effectively  provide  elementary-secondary, 
vocational,  and  youth  employi;;ent  services  meaningfully.    I'm  afraid 
that  tinkering  with  existing  laws  to  provide  new  programs  and  services 
would  be  doomed  to  a  Rube  Goldberg  reality.    Therefore,  MEA  believes 
that  a  new  program  to  alleviate  the  problems  of  youth  unemployment 
is  needed. 

A  youth  employment  program  ideally  should  serve  all  the 
school-age  population  in  a  school  district  who  meet  the  poverty- 
achievement  criteria  for  eligibility.    We've  seen  too  much  of 
the  inequity  caused  by  the  targeting  procedure  which  has  been 
implemented  to  deal  with  inadequate  funding  of  Title  I  ESEA, 
and  we  would  hate  to  see  an  ambitious  and  needed  new  program 
condemned  to  the  same  fate.    Ue  would  prefer  that  sufficient 
funds  be  made  available  for  the  youth  employment  program  so 
that  targeting  of  specific  school  sites  based  on  concentration 
of  eligible  students  would  not  be  necessary.    V'e  hope  that  the 
Congress  shares  our  concern. 

NEA  stands  ready  to  work  with  you  to  secure  passage  of 
this  important  new  initiative.    Thank  you. 
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The  National  Education  Association  believes  that 
preparation  of  students  for  vocations  and  productive  jobs 
should  be  a  basic  policy  of  secondary  and  higher  education. 
Educational  programs,  which  will  assure  equal  opportunity 
for  occupational  development,  should  be  developed  for  all 
students.    A  continuing  comprehensive  program  for  training, 
re-training,  advancement,  and  promotion  should  be  provided 
for  students  who  have  completed  minimal  state  attendance 
requirements. 

The  Association  supports  vocational  and  technical 
education  as  a  major  component  of  education.    To  be  effective, 
vocational  and  technical  education  should  be  preceded  by  • 
career  awareness  and  exploration  programs.    These  exploratory 
courses  should  be  incorporated  into  traditionally  academic 
courses  and  into  existing  industrial  and  practical  arts 
education  courses. 


Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Solomon?  ^,   .  ,      x-      -  u  j 

Mr  Solomon.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Oiairman  and  distmguishcd 
members  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arte  and  Hu- 
manities. My  name  is  Ciemmie  Solomon,  and  I  am  the  director  ot 
counseling  at  Bowie  State  College  in  Bowie,  Md.,  and  chairman  of 
the  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association  s  Government 

Relations  Committee.  .  ^      •  w,of;«« 

The  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association  is  the  nation- 
al professional  organization  of  over  41,000  guidance,  counseling  and 
student  personnel  workers.  I  wish  to  preface  my  renriarks  by  first 
thanking  you  for  affording  me  an  opportunity  to  introduce  my 
comments  here  today  on  behalf  of  the  organizations  I  represent, 
and  by  applauding  your  initiatives  concerning  youth  employment, 
as  well  as  the  support  you  have  provided  for  guidance  and  counsel- 
incf  proffranis.  ,  ^  .  i     •  * 

The  position  of  the  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Associ- 
ation is  that  we  support  Senate  bill  2385  and  similar  initiatives 
designed  to  foster  meaningful  youth  employment.  We  are  particu- 
larly encouraged  by  the  fact  that  title  11  of  this  bill  creates  pro- 
grams to  give  disadvantaged  secondary  school  youth  basic  educa- 
tional and  employment  skills.  n  j  i. 

Numerous  guidance  activities  are,  fortunately,  spelled  out 
throughout  this  title,  as  well  as  throughout  the  bill.  A  major  con- 
cern however,  of  the  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Associ- 
ation is  that  qualified  counselors  serve  an  integral  role  in  the 
coordination  and  fulfillment  of  these  responsibilities.  It  is  essential 
that  counseling  youth  on  vocational  and  career  guidance  concerns 
requires  a  high  degree  of  competence,  for  it  can  involve  a  very 
complex  set  of  personal  considerations.  ,       ,     ,         4.  • 

The  pivotal  role  that  counselors  play  in  student  development  is 
noteworthy,  as  counselors  work  to  provide  the  necessary  support  to 
prepare  our  Nation's  youth  for  meaningful  work  experiences.  Sonie 
of  these  roles  include:  utilizing  counsehng  strategies  to  help  youth 
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!o  Imh'oimi'  t.o^^ni/ant  iil  piMsonal  attitudes  nnd  iiit<MH'sts;  assisting 
Novith  m  Uw  ult^ntification.  acquisitit)!!.  ovaluatio,..  and  use  of  sol f- 
(Hvupatu>nal  and  i»duiatit)nal  information;  assisting  students  in  ob- 
taining; pn'phu'oini»nt/iMnployability  skills,  including  such  activities 
as  filling  out  oinpKwmont  appiications.  interviewing,  sampling 
wovk  eX|XTiences,  ai\d  developing  worU-related  interpersonal  skills. 

I  \v\sl\  U)  call  yt)ur  attention  to  the  \Mce  President's  Task  Force 
on  Yt)U!h  l'n\ploymeiit,  which  sets  forth  four  major  recommenda- 
tu)i\s  ()ne  of  these  rec(Unn\endations  is  the  promotion  of  work 
ex|H»rience  and  career  counsehng  for  younger  teenagers — a  very 
sign i t lea n t  reccm mendat ion . 

The  re|H)rt  further  stipulates  that  rapid  change  and  increasing 
complexity  ii\  the  labor  market  require  that  we  place  renewed 
emphasis  on  the  availability  and  reliability  of  labor  market  infor- 
mation for  young  people  and  their  parents,  and  for  those  teachers, 
guidance  counselors,  and  others  who  assist  them  in  making  career 
and  educational  choices. 

S<'veral  studies  have  documented  the  effectiveness  of  guidance 
and  counseling  tor  inschool  youth.  Self-concepts,  levels  of  achieve- 
mei\t,  attitude  and  adjustment,  school  anxiety,  fewer  dropouts, 
fewer  failures,  are  all  improved  with  adequate  counselor/student 
ratios.  In  followup  studies  of  high  s  ;Ool  students,  2V>,  5,  and  10 
years  after  high  school,  we  found  better  academic  records;  we 
founil  that  they  have  made  realistic  and  more  consistent  vocational 
choices;  they  have  made  more  progress  in  their  employment;  they 
are  nu>re  likely  to  have  entered  college,  and  they  were  also  more 
satisfied  with  their  lives  than  those  students  who,  in  a  control 
group,  were  not  treated  with  counseling  techniques  and  experi- 
ences. 

The  transition  to  work  and  work  adjustment  can  often  be  a 
difficult  experience  for  teenagers.  This  is  especially  true  for  the 
first-time  employee.  A  few  examples  of  how  guidance  and  coursel- 
ing  can  help  youth  follows.  Guidance  and  counseling  processes  can 
help  the  young  worker  to  sort  out  available  work  choices,  consider 
personal  commitments  to  work,  and  develop  ways  of  deriving  feel- 
ings of  psychological  competence  in  the  workplace.  Additionally, 
behavior  rehearsal  in  which  young  workers  can  act  out  or  role  play 
with  a  counselor  specific  work-related  social  and  interpersonal 
problems  is  more  effective  in  resolving  such  problems  than  direct 
advice, 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  you  the  section  on  page  7  which  high- 
lights some  of  the  heart  of  our  testimony  concerning  some  specific 
language  changes.  Time  will  not  permit  me  to  go  into  great  detail 
on  these  changes  however. 

\  am  including  copies  of  our  APGA  policy  paper  on  youth  unem- 
ployment which  appears  in  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  document  on  problems  of  youth  unemployment  and  a  paper 
on  the  contribution  of  guidance  and  counseling  to  the  emplcyabil- 
ity  of  youth. 

Unless  we  can  curtail  the  spiraling  youth  employment  dilemma, 
the  Mount  St.  Helen's  of  the  future  may  be  our  Nation's  urban 
cities,  exploding  from  the  ashes  of  the  unemployed.  There  is  no 
progress  without  struggle.  We  face  some  dark  and  difficult  days 
ahead.  Yet.  I  am  confident  that  the  strenKth  and  vitality  of  our 
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Nation  will  prevail  and  a  ray  of  light  awaits  of  us  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel  of  joblessness.  ,  u  •  -i. 

As  I  conclude,  I  leave  you  with  a  proverbial  message  which,  in  its 
divine  and  spiritual  genesis,  evolved  from  the  Good  Book,  and  it 
reads,  "Without  counsel,  purposes  are  disappointed,  but  in  the 
multitude  of  counselors,  they  are  established. '  Let  us  join  together 
to  establish  a  nation  of  youth  employment. 

Thank  you.  ,   .  ^  j 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  indeed,  gentlemen. 

How  do  you  feel,  Mr.  Lestina,  about  proceeding  with  this  pro- 
gram in  the  face  of  the  proposed  cuts  in  existing,  successful  pro- 
grams like  title  I?  Is  this  not  a  situation  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul*' 

Mr  Lestina.  I  do  not  think  so.  Given  ".he  funding  that  is  availa- 
ble at  this  time,  or  is  talked  about  as  being  there,  for  title  I,  I  do 
not  necessarily  see  it  being  significantly  increased  or  decre^ed  if 
we  enact  this  youth  employment  legislation.  So,  therefore,  I  do  not 
view  them  as  being  in  competition  with  one  another  for  funds. 

Now,  we  can  always  use  more  dollars  in  ESEA,  but  this  particu- 
lar proposal  advocates  also  the  cooperation  between  education,  the 
prime  sponsor,  and  labor  at  the  local  level,  and  amending  ESEA  is 
not  necessarily  going  to  get  us  to  that  particular  level  of  local 
cooperation  which  we  like  so  much  in  this  particular  proposal. 

Senator  Pell.  But  do  you  think  that  ESEA  would  even  have  to 
be  amended?  As  you  know,  title  I  does  not  preclude  assistance  to 
secondary  high  school  students,  and  title  I,  through  administrative 
refinement,  if  nothing  else,  and  with  more  funds  could  attam  most 
of  the  objectives  of  this  bill,  could  it  not? 

Mr  Lestina.  Do  you  feel  that  by  amending  ESEA  it  would 
provide  for  the  type  of  cooperation  between  the  prime  sponsor  and 
the  Lea  that  this  proposed  youth  legislation  would? 

Senator  Pell.  It  would  take  some  administrative  fine-tuning.  As 
you  know,  we  are  also  knocking  out  at  this  point  a  good  deal  of 
CETA,  and  knocking  out  a  good  deal  of  the  vocational  training, 
which  also  tie  into  jobs  and  the  future.  ,  ^  ,  .  ,  ,  ^  ^ 

So  what  we  may  really  be  doing,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  recog- 
nize it,  is  taking  money  away  from  existing  programs  and  putting 
it  into  a  new  one,  from  "Peter  to  Paul",  even  though  for  a  very 
good  objective  upon  which  we  all  agree.  The  witnesses  never  have 

to  stress  the  need.  ,    ,     .  n  * 

I  intend  to  support  this  bill,  because  whether  it  goes  to  Peter  or 
to  Paul,  the  objective  is  good.  But  I  do  think  that  it  is  not  the  most 
practical  way  of  going  about  it,  particularly  if  the  election  takes 
what  I  would  consider  a  wrong  turn,  but  we  will  see.  [Laughter.J 

Mr.  Lestina.  I  think  we  see  eye  to  eye  there. 

Senator  Pell.  You  have  a  reaction,  I  gather. 

Mr  Lestina.  I  do.  We  looked  very  carefully  at  amending  existing 
statutes,  like  ESEA  and  the  Voc  Ed  Act,  and  so  forth.  By  running 
amendments  through  existing  acts,  we  found  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  have  amendments  that  would  mesh  and  come  back 
together  for  a  good  program.  It  would  simply  be  more  difficult  to 
accomplish  that  than  to  go  with  a  new  piece  of  legislation  and 
amend  it  as  we  go  through  the  legislative  process.  So  that  is  why 
we  advocate  this  approach  as  opposed  to  the  other. 
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Senator  Vk\a..  Mr.  Solomon,  do  you  have  a  question? 

Mr.  Solomon.  No.  Sir 

Senator  Pell.  Senator  Schweiker. 

Senator  Schweiker.  I  would  like  to  follow  up  that  point.  I  just 
sat  through  a  battle  about  1  month  ago  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  where  we  lost,  I  think,  by  one  vote  $200  million  of 
concentration  grants  under  p^rt  C  of  title  I  ESEA.  These  funds 
would  go  to  this  same  aro;i  ot  urban  unemployment  and  the  poor 
children's  area.  This  money  went  down  the  tube,  because  the  ad- 
ministration did  not  take  a  strong  position  in  the  committee  on  it. 

What  makes  you  think,  Mr.  Lestina,  that  you  will  do  any  better 
under  some  new  progranL  In  fact,  these  new  programs,  do  not 
come  on  stream  for  tj  more  years?  We  ju-^t  got  $200  million 
chopped  off  for  fiscal  year  1980. 

Mr.  Lestina.  Hard  work,  perseverence,  and  continuing  to  work 
toge  ther  on  what  we  :ned  to  accomplish  in  that  last  go  around. 

Senator  Schweiker.  But  this  new  program  is  2  years  away.  You 
are  losing  $200  million  this  year,  and  this  new  program  will  not 
even  be  phased  in,  full  budget,  until  another  \  *ar  or  two,  as  I 
understand  the  cyc^L\ 

Mr.  Lestina.  I  understand  that.  As  this  proposal  is  viewed,  the 
first  yeai  would  be  an  extension  of  existing  yout^~  programs;  thus  it 
does  not  really  get  into  the  concentratioi  areas  as  such.  We  are 
committed  however,  >  working  toward  full  funding  and  more  effi- 
cient funding  in  all  of  the  education  programs.  i  we  do  not  plan 
to  back  off  from  that  Wc  do  not  however  view  mem  in  competition 
with  each  other. 

Senator  Schweiker.  I  do  not  say  it  is  in  competition,  bu':  I 
wonder  why  hope  springs  eternal,  hoping  for  some  money  2  years 
from  now,  when  they  just  chopped  $200  million  o  .  of  the  Federal 
urban  city  education  program. 

Mr.  Lestina.  I  understand  that.  We  are  also  looking  for  addi- 
tional tools  to  be  able  to  cooperate  at  the  local  level,  to  build  local 
pride  and  confidence  in  a  youth  employment  program  at  the  local 
level  to  meet  this  particular  problem,  and  that  is  why  we  support 
this  bill. 

Senator  Schweiker.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Solomon  the  same 
question.  They  wiped  you  out;  $1H  million— they  wiped  you  right 
off  the  map. 

Mr.  Solomon.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Schweiker.  The  entire  guidance  and  counseling  pro- 
gram, was  a  recision,  so  you  got  zero  money  this  present  budget 
year.  What  makes  you  think  you  are  going  to  do  any  better  2  years 
from  now,  when  they  just  wiped  you  out  for  $18  million  worth? 

Mr.  Solomon.  Quite  frankly,  we  realize  that  we  did  take  a  beat- 
ing on  the  recision. 

Senator  Schweiker.  You  took  a  disaster. 

Mr.  Solomon.  Indeed;  no  question.  But  I  think  that  our  position 
is  that  we  believe  strongly  in  youth  employment;  we  also  believe 
strongly  in  guidance  and  counseling  programs  in  the  schools.  I 
believe  that  wherever  there  are  dimensions  of  counseling  within 
any  kind  of  legislation,  we  are  going  to  be  trying  to  get  the  neces- 
sary funds  that  are  needed  so  desperately  to  support  these  kinds  of 
programs. 
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Irregardless  of  the  fact  that  we  were  cut  on  the  recision,  we  will 
struggle  to  try  to  get  funds  restored  and  funds  available  for  the 
kinds  of  programs  that  are  so  essential  to  the  development  of  our 
youth  and  for  the  skills  that  are  necessary  to  get  our  youth  em- 
ployed, and  by  the  same  token,  to  insure  that  they  retain  employ- 
ment. ,  _ 

So,  although  we  did  take  a  beating,  we  will  contmue  struggle  for 
what  we  believe  is  right. 

Senator  Schweiker.  Well,  I  agree  with  the  thrust  of  what  you 
are  saying  about  how  needed  both  programs  are;  I  could  not  agree 
with  you  more.  But  having  just  gone  through  this  $200  million  loss 
in  concentration  grants  and  a  wipe-out  on  the  guidance  and  coun- 
seling program,  which  I  happen  to  feel  is  a  very  key  program,  I 
just  have  trouble  comprehending  why  we  are  all  excited  and  en- 
thused about  something  that  is  going  to  be  funded,  maybe,  2  years 
from  now  when  we  just  got  wiped  out  this  year. 

I  just  do  not  have  that  degree  of  optimisim.  But  maybe  I  am 
wrong,  and  I  hope  I  am.  I  agree  with  the  thrust  of  your  testimo- 
nies, and  I  respect  them.  I  think  you  are  fighting  for  funding 
somewhere.  I  think  the  tragedy  is  that  we  are  not  funding  pro- 
grams for  disadvangtaged  young  people  now  and  we  are  talking 
about  a  new  program  2  years  from  now.  So,  I  understand  what  you 
are  saying,  and  I  appreciate  it  and  respect  it.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell.  I  completely  agree  with  the  comments  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania.  I  guess  it  is  the  only  game  in  town,  so  we 
might  as  well  play  it.  Certainly,  the  goal  is  a  good  goal  and  a  goal 
that  we  all  agree  on.  This  one,  for  whatever  the  reasons  may  be,  is 
apparently  being  used  as  an  exhibition  piece.  So,  I  intend  to  sup- 
port it  for  exactly  the  same  reasons  that  both  of  you  do,  I  think. 

Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Lestina.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Solomon.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Solomon  along  with  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  follows:] 
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Good  mcning  Mr.  Chulrman  and  distinguiished  mcnbern  of  the  U.  S. 
Senate  Subconrnittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Hurnanitiec. 

Sty  nunc  is  CDemmie  Golomon.    I  am  the  Director  of  Ccun::eling  at  Bowie 
State  College  in  Howie,  Murylaii'J,  fuid  the  current  c^hairaun  of  the  American 
Personnel  and  Guldfince  Ascoclatiorjc  (A.P.G.A.)  Gov^'rriir..jnt  Relationii 
Conmiittee. 

The  American  Persoimel  and  Guidance  Aocoeiation  is  the  national 
professional  organization  of  over  ^41,000  ffjidonce,  counseling  and  student 
personnel  workers.    Theae  individuals  work  primarily  in  elementary,  secon- 
dary and  higher  education  settings,  but  also  in  community  and  rehabilitation 
agencies,  govurnment,  and  business  and  industry,  performing  counseling  and 
guidance  funetions.    The  thirteen  national  divisions,  and  53  state  branches 
(District  of  Columbi^^  Puerto  Rico,  and  European  branches  included)  of  APGA 
span  every  sub-discipline  and  geographical  area  of  the  United  States  within 
the  guidance  and  counseling  field. 

I  wish  to  preface  my  remarks  by  first  thanking  you  for  affording  me  an 
opportunity  to  introduce  irv  comments  here  today  on  behalf  of  the  organizations 
I  represent  and  by  applauding  your  initiatives  concerning  youth  employment. 
Through  the  support  of  yourself,  the  committee,  and  the  numerous  congressional, 
educational,  private  cector,  and  citizen  advocates  for  youth  employment,  I 
am  confident  that  we  will  overcome  the  current  youth  employment  dilemma. 
However,  as  you  ore  well  aware,  the  task  of  resolving  the  problem  of  youth 
employment  is  monumental.    The  soeial  costs  of  its  escalation  are  far  too 
expensive  to  the  progress  and  greatness  of  our  nation.  Tragicully, 
using  the  most  current  Bureau  of  Labor  statistics,  teenagers  (l6  to  19) 
represent  ten  percent  (lO?)  of  the  civilian  labor  force,  yet  twenty  percent 
{20%)  of  those  unemployed.    The  employment  picture  for  Black  and  other  minority 
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youth  is  more  critical,  and  the  rap  between  black  and  vliite  unemployinenl 
hiiu  vid'-nod  drt'jniit icnl ly  ovor  tho  last  twenty  ye-irn.    For  exrunple,  in  1953 
the  ur.H:nplo3rint\'jt  rate  for  minority  rrulcs  af:e  l6  to  19  vaa  26. 8?,  compared 
to  15 ,1%  for  v!iite  males  of  the  same  age  group;  the  rate  for  minority  males 
in  1978  vas  3^.'»^  compared  to  13*5%  for  vhite  raalcc  in  the  same  age  group. 

T^ie  por.it ion  :,f  the  APCA  in  that  ve  Gupport  S-2385  and  cimllar  initia- 
tives decigned  to  for.ter  nc-anincful  youth  -  r^ployinent.    We  are  particularly 
encouraged  by  the  fact  that  Title  II  of  thia  bill  creates  progromc  to  give 
dicadvanta^^ed  secondary  school  youth  basic  educational  and  employment 
'jkillB. 

Numerous  guidtuice  activities  are  fortxinately  cpeMed  out  in  this  Title, 
as  veil  as  throughout  the  bill.    For  example,  the. terns  guidance,  counseling, 
and  counselor  appear  at  least  fifteen  (l5)  times  in  S-2385.    A  major  concern 
however  of  our  Association  is  that  qualified  counselors  serve  en  integral 
role  in  the  coordination  and  fulfillment  of  these  responsibilities.    It  is 
essential  that  counseling  youth  on  vocational  and  career  guidance  concerns 
requires  a  high  degree  of  competence,  for  it  can  involve  a  very  complex  set 
of  personal  considerations. 

The  school  counselors  role  is  an  extensive  one.    The  pivotal  role  which 
counselors  play  in  student  development  is  noteworthy  af^  counselors  work  to 
provide  the  necessary  support  to  prepare  our  nation's  youth  for  meaningful 
work  experiences.    Some  of  these  functions  Include: 

1.  Utlli::ing  counseling  strategies  to  help  youth  to  become  cognizant 
of  personal  attitudes  and  interests. 

2.  Helping  youth  to  develop  personal  planning  and  decision-making 
skills  through  individual  and  group  counseling. 
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3.    Asciiitit.c  youth  in  the  iduntiflcution.  acquicition,  evaluation, 
and  uoe  of  celf-occupational .  and  educational  informatinn. 

l4.    Assisting  youth  in  recognizing  and  assmning  individual  responsi- 
bility for  their  own  career  planning. 

5.  Administering  and  interpreting  measurement  devices  (aptitudes, 
interests,  values)  needed  in  career  development. 

6.  Assisting  students  in  obtaining  preplacement/employability  skills, 
including  such  activities  as  filling  out  employment  applications, 
interviewing,  sampling  work  experiences,  and  developing  work  related 
interpersonal  skills. 

Tho  need  for' strong  counseling  dimensions  in  youth  employment  programs 
is  clearly  documented  and  substantiated  in  numerous  reports  and  studies.  The 
final  report  of  the  ^ice  President's  Task  Force  on  Youth  Employment  sets 
forth  four  W  major  recommendations.    They  include: 

1.  To  improve  targeting  of  youth  employment  programs. 

2.  To  create  stronger  linkages  between  sehool.  employment,  and 
training  programs. 

3.  To  develop  skills  training  for  older  youth. 

14.    To  promote  work  experience  and  career  eounselin^  for  younger 
teenagers. 

This  report  served  as  the  basis  of  the  President's  new  Youth  Act  of  1980. 
what  he  has  classified  as  a  top  domestic  priority. 

Seven  (7)  central  principles  emerged  from  the  work  of  the  tasV.  force. 
Those  finding,  fo™  the  basis  of  a  series  of  principles  which  should  underlie 
the  shaping  of  our  legislative  proposals.    Several  of  those  principles  have  a 
direct  linkage  to  the  role  of  the  cour.selor  in  facilitating  youtl>  employment. 
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Three  of  the  principles  having  obvious  counr.eling  linkages  include: 

1.  For  a  hi^h  percenta/^e  of  those  at  risk,  the  lack  of  basic  skills — 
communication,  comprehension,  and  computation— is  the  most  serious 
barrier  between  them  and  successful  labor  market  entry. 

2.  Sie:nificant  numbers  of  youth  lack  a  resume  which  reflects  credible 
work  experience  and  developnent  of  appropriate  vork  habits.  Ve 
mast  coinbine  our  efforts  to  develop  basic  skills  with  efforts  to 
develop  opportunities  for  vork  expcrienre. 

3.  Rapid  chonee  and  incre^slnE  complexity  in  the  lubor  market  require 
that  we  place  renewed  empiiaijis  on  the  availability  and  reliability 
of  labor  mark'jt  information  for  young  people  and  their  parents,  and 
for  thoue  teachers,  guidance  counselors,  and  others  who  assist  them 
in  makir.g  career  and  education  choices.    We  n-ar>t  also  strengthen 
supportive  services  that  link  young  people  with  Jobs;  we  must 
especially  continue  to  develop  community  netvorks  of  support. 

Several  studies  have  documented  the  effectiveness  of  guidance  and 
counr.c-linc  for  ir.-school  youth.      Baty  (1969),  Coleman    (19d9),  and 
Eldridge  (l97M  discovered  significant  improvement  in  self-concopts  of  stu- 
dents exposed  to  various  counseling  treatments.    Many  people  argue  however 
that  uelf-conrcpt  is  a  difficult  construct  to  measure;  we  therefore  focus  on 
some-  studies  which  have  more  quantitative  outcomes.    Let  us  take  school  achieve- 
ment for  example.    Mann  (l969)  and  Purkey  (l970)  found  marked  Improvement 
in  achievement  among  students  participating  in  various  guidance  activities. 
In  the  area  of  school  attitude  and  adjustment,  positive  results  were  identi- 
fied in  studies  (William  and  Cole,  1968)  aimed  at  improving  sehocl  attitude. 
In  one  study,  school  anxiety  was  found  to  decrease  significantly  vith  eouiisol- 
ing  (Miller,  et  al.,  1972).    The  U.  S.  Office  of  ^^iration  found  ^1%  fewer 
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dropouts  nnd  50",  fcv-r  failur-G-in  .:,-hcM=  hivir.'     1-iuitc  couriGolor/rV.Hont 
rritioG  (Wir.r;lnr.,  3971).  (^9T9)  further  convey:  th'-  lonc-tcm  r.^i^- 

from  e)fpo5ure  to  cuidancc.    In  follov-up  studies  of  hich  Gchool  Gtudentr.,  2  1/2. 
•  5.  and  10  years  after  high  school,  comparing  those  randomly  assigned  to  exten- 
sive counseling  and  guidance  services  in  high  school  (experimental)  with  those 
who  vere  not  excluded  fron  such  services  but  for  vhom  no  rpecial  efforts  were 
made  to  involve  then  (controls),  differences  were  found.    Among  such  differ- 
ences, experimental  students  had  bettor  acndenic  rt-cordr.  both  in  hlch  school 
and  after;  they  had  made  core  realistic  and  more  consistent  vocational  choiees; 
they  had  made  more  progress  in  their  employment;  they  were  more  likely  to  have 
entereti  college  and  to  have  been  graduated;  and  they  were  also  more  satisfied 
with  their  lives.  ^ 

The  transition  to  work  and  work  adjustment  can  often  be  a  difficult  ex- 
perience for  teenage  youth.    This  is  especially  true  for  the  first  tiir.i  em- 
ployee.   The  evidence  suggests  that: 

1.  Guidance  and  counseling  prjcesses  can  help  the  young  worker  to 
sort  out  available  work  choices,  consider  personal  commitments  to 
i.'ork.  and  develop  ways  of  deriving  feelings  of  psychological  con- 
petence  in  the  work  place. 

2.  Young  workers  who  have  been  trained  in  Job-search  and  interview  skills 
and  communication  and  human  relations  at  work  are  more  likely  to  make 
an  effective  transition  to  work  than  workers  who  have  not. 

3.  Behavior  rehearsal  in  which  young  workers  can  act  out  or  role  play 
with  a  counselor  specific  work-related  social  and  interpersonal  pro- 
blems is  more  effective  in  resolving  sueh  problems  than  direct  advice. 

li.    For  young  persons— disadvantaged  and  others— preoecupied  with 

economie  issues,  guidance  and  counseling  focused  on  Job  placement 
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is  more  effective  than  broader  matters  of  work  adjustment  until 
after  the  persons  secure  a  Job  and  bcRin  to  work. 
5,    Disadvantaged  youth  who  participate  in  counseling  are  more  likely 
to  achieve  salary  increases  and  Job  satisfaction  than  those  who 


6,  Guidance  and  counseling  for  disadvantaged  youth  is  effective  when 
linked  to  a  direct  service  such  as  Job  placement.    In  many  circum- 
stances, until  the  economic  situation  of  disadvantaged  youth  is 
improved,  the  possibility  of  helping  such  youth  with  ether  areas  of 
concern  is  unlikely. 

7,  The  combination  of  counseling  with  the  use  of  indigenous  role  models 
who  have  succeeded  in  educationea  and  occupationed  options  is  effec- 
tive  with  inner-city  youth. 

8,  Comprehensive  programs  involving  self-awareness  activities.  Job- 
seeking  skills,  and  peer  interaction  through  group  sessions,  counsel- 
ing, career  materials  displays,  and  testing  and  information  meetings 
cause  observable,  positive  changes  among  youth. 

As  previously  mentioned,  self-concept,  school  achievement,  school 
attitude  and  adjustment,  school  anxiety,  drop-out  rates,  have  all  been  im- 
proved when  effective  counseling  techniques  are  fundamental  aspects  of  school 
programs.    To  compliment  the  guidance  dimension  of  youth  employment  programs, 
it  is  suggested  that  assurances  for  qualified  and  competent  counselors  in 
both  school  and  non-school  programs  not  go  overlooked.    The  individuals  who 
provide  the  various  guidance  functions  should  be  titled  as  is  appropriate  to 
their  level  of  training.    Our  youth  have  the  right  to  know  if  they  are  being 
helped  by  an  interviewer,  a  paraprofessional,  a  technician,  cr  a  professional 


do  not. 
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counselor.    In  this  regard,  we  wholeheartedly  believe  that  the  recipients  of 
C.E.T.A.  prograraG  would  benefit  from  having;  profcsnional  counselors  similar 
to  those  in  school-based  programs. 

As  in  the  case  of  both  work  and  classroom  attitudes,  many  dynamics 
exist.    It  is  not  always  the  "I.Q,"  that  is  important,  and  certainly  it  is, 
but  often  it  is  the*^  vill"    The  attitudes  of  our  youth  play  an -integral 
role  in  their  success  or  failure  in  the  work  place.    Our  youth  must  possess 
a  desire  to  vork  and  they  must  have  faith  in  their  abilities.    Without  reason- 
able confidence  in  your  own  powers,  it  becomes  exceedingly  more  difficult  to 
be  successful  and  happy.    A  sense  of  inferiority  and  inadequacy  interferes 
vith  the  attainment  of  your  hopes  and  desires;  but,  self-confidence  leads  to 
self-realization  and -successful  achievement.    The  degree  to  which  our  youth 

0- 

successfully  acquire  basic  skills  is  contingent  on  the  degree  to  which  they 
are  motivated  to  obtain  these  skills.    There  must  be  a  desire  to  overcome  any 
and  all  learning  obstacles.    Because  of  the  importance  of  mental  attitude, 
it  is  suggested  that  a  dimension  of  youth  employment  programs  emphasize  a 
strong  program  in  positive  thinking  abilities.    It  is  essential  that  not  only 
do  ve  believe  in  our  youth,  but  that  they  believe  in  themselves.  Counselors 
can  make  a  difference  through  facilitating  personal  development  exercises  and 
activities  designed  to  foster  positive  mental  attitudes. 

The  following  section  consists  of  specific  language  changes  vhich  are 
recommended  to  strengthen  various  components  of  S.2385. 

1.  TITLE  I  -  YOUTH  TRAINING  AND  B-IPLOYI-EIIT  PROGRAMS  SEC.  102  STATOIEIT 
OF  PURPOSE  Page  2,  Line  12,  after  work  experience,  insert  eareer 
guidance  and  employabllity  skill  develoTment. 

2.  Title  I,  Sec.  1*12  (d)  Prime  Sponsor  Basic  Programs,  Page  l8,  l-'ie  13, 
delete  the  word  may  and  insert  should . 
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Title  I,  Sec.  I4I2  (,d)  PRINCE  SPONSOR  BASIC  PROGRAl^S,  Page  20  after 
line  25,  insert  a  new  ^utparncrapli  six  (6)    The  prime  sponsor  shall 
provide  assurances  tjt  it  there  vl ] 3  be  an  adequate  number  of  profes- 
sionally trained  und  qualified  counselors  to  provi de  the  services 
stipulated  in_  section         (d)  (l)  through  (ll)  pager.  18  ond  19 . 
Title  I,  S<      ' (e)  (2),  Page  33,  insert  between  lines  15  and  16, 
(C)  propra';.    ^re  I ficelly  designed  to  meet  the  career  development 
cmployubnity  and  nccupatlonrg  needs  of  urban  and  rural  youth 
described  i^.   -.abparopiraph  (g) .  .sections  (a)  and  (B)  above , 
TUle  II  -  DEVELOPMEIIT  OF  INITIAL  SCHOOL  PLANS.    As  a  representative 
of  an  Association  which  is  concerned**with  appropriate  counseling  of 
all  individnals,  we  view  -t-ith  some  concern  Title  II    DEVELOPMENT  OF 
INITIAL  SCHOOL  PLAIi^^,  Sec.  207  (c)  RANKING  AliD  SELECTION  OF  SCHOOLS 
on  Page  56.    Specifically,  we  fear  the  ndsuse  of  this  ranking  infor- 
mation to  the  extent  of  its  possible  discriminatory  impact.  .  For 
example,  will  this  information  "be  utilized  to  rank  schools  in  terms 
of  academic  desirability  of  its  graduates  by  prospective  higher 
learning  institutions  and  employers?    It  is  recommended  that 
assurarices  be  established  to  insure  that  information  be  held  in 
strict  confidentiality. 

Title  II,  Sec.  207  (e)  after  subparagraph  (ll).  Page  59,  betvren 
lines  16  and  17  add  a  s\.bparagraph  (l2)  plans  to  include  career 
development .  employabilj ty  skill  development  and  career  guidance 
grograjns. 

Title  II,  Sec.  209  LOCAL  DISTRICT  ADVISORY  COUNCIL,  Page  65  after 
line  3,  add  subpoint  (9)  counselors. 
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8.  Title  II,  Port  C  -  OENERAJ.  PROVISIONS,  Section  258  (a)  RESEARCH  AND 
DKVELOFI/ENT,  Page  88,  lire  15,  insert  after  the  vord  teachers^ 
counselors . 

9,  Title  II,  Sec.  260    DEFntlTIONS,  Page  92  after  line  25,  add  the 
following  Bubparagraphs  {o)_  The  term  "counselor'^  means  a  certified 
or  professionally  trained  professional  skilled  in  personal,  social 
and  human  development,  learning  psychology,  career  development, 
consultation,  and  counseling.    M  *£iB  £uidaiwe" 
means  providing  for  information  and  experiences,  to  assist  indi- 
viduals with  their  career  development,     (q)  The  term  "career  develop- 
ment" means  those  aspects  of  the  continuous  unbroken  flow  of  an 
individual's  experience  that  are  of  relevance  to  such  individuals 
entry  and  progress  in  educational,  vocational ,  aiid  ayocational 
pursuits,  and  W.  The  term  "career  education"  means  an  educational 
^r^r:^  ^^o^^^^  4^  -TnrrPA^  the  reiations-gip  between  schools  and 
society  as  a  whole:    to  provide  opportunities  for  counseling,  gij^ 
ance  and  career  development  for  all  children;  to  relate  the  subject 
natter  of  the  curricula  of  schools  to  the  needs  of  Egraons  to  foni" 
tlon  in  society,  to  extend  the  concept  of  the  education  process 
beyond  the  school  into  the  ar^  2L  employment  and  the  community;  to 
foster  flexibility  in  attitudes,  skills,  ^  knowledge ,  in  order  to 
enable  persons  to  cojEe  with  accelerating  change  and  obsolescence; 

to  make  education  more  relevant  to  employment  and  functioning  in 
Boejetv  fl^  to  eliminate  any  distinction  b^itween  education  for 
vocational  purposes  and  "general  or  academic  education. 
I  am  including  a  copy  of  our  APGA  policy  paper  on  Youth  Unemployment 

which  appears  in  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  document  on 

Problems  of  Youth  Unemployment  (l98o). 
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I  am  also  including  a  position  paper  developed  by  the  National  Vocational 
Guidance  Association,  a  division  of  APGA,  which  discusses  the  contribution  of 
Guidance  and  Counseling  to  the  Employability  of  Youth  in  greater  depth  than  I 
have  outlined  in  this  testimony.    I  respectfully  request  that  these  reports 
be  entered  as  a  part  of  the  hearing  record. 

Unless  we  can  curtail  the  spiraling  youth  employment  dilemma,  the 
Mt.  vSt,  Helen's  of  the  future  may  be  our  nation's  urban  cities  exploding  from 
the  ashej  of  the  unemployed.    There  is  no  progress  without  struggle.    We  face 
some  dark  and  difficult  days  ahead;  yet,  I  am  confident  that  the  strength  and 
vitality  of  our  nation  vill  prevail  and  a  ray  of  light  awaits  us  at  the  end 
of  the  tunnel  of  Joblessness. 

As  I  conclude,  I  leave  you  with  a  proverbial  message  which  in  its  divine 
and  spiritual  genesi*  evolved  from  the  good  book.    It  reads.  "Without  counsel 
purposes  are  disappointed:    but  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  they  are 
established."    (Proverbs  15:22)    Let  us  Join  together  to  establish  a  nation 
of  youth  employment . 
Thank  you. 
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(vLL^;!  AMERICAN  PERSONNliL  AND  GUIDANCE  ASSOCIATION 


Policy  Pnpcr  Submitted  by  the 
America;  rcrsonncl  and  Guidance  As^iocintion 


•YOUTH  UNDfPLOY)*ENT 


United  States  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on. Education  and  Labor 


Subcorcnittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary 

and  Vocational  Education 
Carl  D.  Perkins,  Chairnian 


Subcommittee  on  Employment 

Opportunities 
<(^tigunkus  F.  Hawkins,  Chalruan 
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Guidance  Programs 
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Ai'CA  J'ui.uv  i.i.t;.M:i)ii;.':  YODiii  ii::i:::i'j.oviii:N*i*  i.i,cir.i.A*no:} 


The  J-  i)V)i!*;)  jtiiJ  li.'.uv-:-  r.t;;roii:^*.? ii^  \)\c  c)\tOTAc  vircr;  "'nyrc.'iU  of  youth, 
CfipcclnDy  cli  j  .ulv.int  .if  O''  yoiiLh,  nro  r.iulLipli    .-iiid  cor.pl ex.     Tl>c  American 
rcv;:oniitl  and  Culd.nirc  Ar.r.oci  at  Ion  (APCA),  roprcccntn t Ivc  of  counselor.,  in 
thirteen  fscttJnnr  aiul  fui?rtioni;,  rcccn:nieiido  Ihnl.  T-cilicic:  be  cr.tabl  ir.hcd 
vliich  cnr.ure  'hat  oil  childron  and  youth — csjircir.lly  dlsndvantagoJ  chilcU«'n 
und  youth  rocij-icnl'i  of  fcdcvnl  fi    'r.  throv^ch  prograns  funded  with  ^  jdernl 
dollaro — hj\*c  flccc:jp  to  prof cr.j".lona3  counr.elinc  i;ervicer.  and  cc  prehoncive 
guidance  j>roj;; • -.ir    .    Children  and  ycvich  need  nnd  benefit  fron  planned  ,  jjCnncc 
vrith  Lhclr  poroonal,  ooci.  I  nnd  career  develop:  .>.nt .     T   ih  ascir.tance  incrc.1r.er: 
the  lli;cU  .>od  that  ihcy  will  have  succt'pr..    1  and  productive  lives,  anu  is 
especially  Jr.portanl  no  an  intervention  vjhich  cnn  break,  the  social,  culti:~nl, 
or  occupational  dlradvantcscnent  cycle  with  which  they  now  tJuEt  cope.  Youth 
Involved  In  guidance  and  counr.cllnc  In  thece  programs  chovild  no'  dlccrlcilnaled 
flC*'t^nr.t  becaui^e  of  the  tljae  necessarily  cpent  ii.  such  activitiec.     iliat  is, 
it  tihould  be  peixiifitiable  for  youth  in  CLTA  pr.-Kramc  to  be  Eub:-.i<il2ed  for  their 
pavticlpat ion  i.n  this  prograni  component  as  they  are  ir  die  trolning  end  place- 
went  co:rponcnt.i;.     Furthermore,  tine  r,pant  5n  relatct!  cnidance  and  councellnc 
prograirc  in  the  •  cliool:;  should  serve  as  a  leijiticiate  element  in  the  student 'c 
accumulation  of  academic  credit. 

Becaune  our  professional  responr.lbllitles  focus  on  Jhelping  individuals 
and  on  representing  thee  to  thf  systcra  of  which  they  arc  a  part,  and  because 
counseling  and  cuif'ance  procr.ircs  now  exist  or  are  penaissable  in  both  the 
natlon^s  cduc  .tlonnl  systems  and  the  eatployrcent  and  tr  luing  syctercs  created 
by  the  novemncnt ,  this  paper  will  address  the  nei  .1  for  a  Guidance  and  Counseling 
Policy  by  exploring  all  three  of  the  questions  raised  by  the  tubcoin.Tiitrf  rr.  in 
their  letter  of  invitation.    From  ouv  vantagr  point,  ve  understand     jine  of  the 
root  f    '.^oii  of  youth  unen^plcj'C'.cnt  and  knjw  l>;Tt  preventative  guidance  and 
'counnellnR  could  niticato  the  prevail Inj;  r.y:Tiptona  of  these  root  problems. 
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Wc  voulJ  t1u.c.ro,c  propor.o  cc.tnln  Jmprovcmonis  In         Uyu  n„,l  v.T.ulaUcc.s 
.,soci:.tc.l  vlLh  tlK^c  pro,.-...-.  ...rccfony  t,,c  pv.r,r.™=  Jointly  ndn,U,l=cc,cd 
by  Hduc;\lion  and  Labor. 

n^^■^K:   rr.ocRAM  _AMtco_NCErT 

~  "    A  co:r,prc,,c„Mvc  c"l<'nnrc  procran,  Is  one  In  uMcU  cacl.  Individual  cont.^tod 
in  the  proeran  Is  helped  to  mnxtal.e  potential,   to  overcome  barriers,  or  to 
lc«r,.  CO  co.p<.n.=  te  tor  certain  deflclcncle.,.     In  brief,  a  guidance  program  Is 
devoted  to  ...i.Unzsllr'J^'-TS^ll^'-li^-i^^ 

career  development.     Personal  developncnt  lncl„d«  hclplnf.  Individuals  become 
aware  of  and  respectful  of  themselves  and  to  develop  self-esteem.  Social 
development  Includes  learhlnc  how  to  relate  veil  with  others,  with  institutions 
■  .„d  with  the  coonnunlty  at  la.co.     Career  development  includes  learnine  about 
themselves  a=  workers,  thel.  vork-related  Interests,  at tl tudes • and  aptitudes. 
:he  world  of  vork.  such  as  the  work  habits  that  are  required  and  the  Tnake-up 
of  the  labor  market;  and  Includes  developlnB  the  skills  necessary  to  become 
.  part  of  the  labor  force,  such  as  skills  in  Informatlon-processlnc.  declslon- 
maklnn.  Johlseeklne.  Eettlnc  and  flndlnc.  and  job-related  social  skills. 
A  Eood  culdance  procram  Is  one  which  is  system  tl  cal  ly  planned  and 
'  desi^ne.  and  is  bnsed  on  helping  participants  r-eet  specified  behavioral  goals. 
It  is  one  that  is  supported  both  administratively  and  econornlcally  in  the  ' 
institution  where  it  is  housed.     It  is  one  that  is  designed,  administered 
and  implemented  by  trained  professlon.nl  and  parapflTT^^sional  counselors  and 
other  staff  members  in  roles  appropriate  to  their  competencies,  and  with 
competencies  appropriate  to  their  roles. 

Counseling  services  are  a  vital  part  of  guidance  programs  and  are  needed 
by  fome  j-a.  t  Ic  ipants  In  a  program.     These  services  help  individuals  through 
difficult  periods  in  their  development,  whether  their  difficulty  Is  caused 
■by  their  own  needs  or  .by  external  factors  (e.g..  their  family,  their 
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cnvJronrTnt) .     TliC  C0:t'pci  pi»t  roiinrclor  lirlpi:  nn  InrllVjJu.tl  to  undoi'stand 
and  Ui.iJ  Willi  uon;Ml  r.  ay  veil         the  troublinj;  .'Jluollon. 

Couiiiclorr. ,  wlu'lhor  i>cIiool  counselors;,  rnployncnt   covjuaclora ,  rcluibiH  La- 
tlon  cauiir.clors  or  puMic  offc-nclor  counsrl or  :; ,  can  in  C;ict  help  llielr  cotuviplcc-c. 
The' ArCA  CE'r.\  Task  Vorcc  Report^  includes  rceulls  of  surveys  In  seven  eiatcS 
which  show  that  in  the  En.plo>*n^cnt  Sorvlcon  counseled  applicants,  olthouch 
beginnlnc  vllh  more  CMiiploynbi  1  i  I  y  barriers,  had  nearly  double  the  placement 
rate  of  uncounseled  applicants.     Thib  was  true  across  applicant  populations 
regardless  of  dicndvfintagcmcnt.    At  the  KntJonal  Assoeiation  of  County 
Hanpover  Officials'  Annual  Conference  in  1979,  CETA  Youth  Procram  operators 
documented  ways  in  which  increased  incretnents  of  counseling  and  guidance  led 
to  better  probl en-solving  skills  In  their  clients  and  higher  frequency  of 
job  placement  for  those  clients.    A  successful  YETP  In-School  Youth  Prograra 
In  New  Castle  County  (Delaware)  attributes  its  723:  plaeenent'  rate  to  the  use 
of  credentiallcd  school  counselors  in  a  specifically  designed  career  gudi.i-  rc 
and  counseling  program.^     A  review  of  educational  research  i;evealcd  projcc 
In  nine  locations  In  which  school-ba&ed  career  guidance  programs  and  counr.c 
ing  services  were  provided  and  helped  disadvantaged  youth  successfully  cornplcLe 
their  education,  prepiire  for  and  obtain  enp]  oyaient .  • 
ROOT  CAUSKS  OF  YOUTH  U?;F!t?I.Q\'MrNT  . 

Many  of  the  causes  of  youth  unemployment  rest  wltli  the  nature  of  youth 
Itself.    As  all  of  us  who  have  Cone  through  it  know,  growing  up  is  a  struggle 
under  the  best  of  circumstances,  and  without  assistance  by  concerned  adults  It 
can  be  that  time  when  youth  become  alienated,  misdirected,  or  conditioned  to 
failure.    Childhood  and  youth,  by  definition,  are  stages  In  which  people  become 
aware  of  thennclvt?s  and  t)»e  world  around  them.    Vhen  this  awareness  and 
exploration  is  guided,  the  process  Is  a  lot  smoot)ier  and  the  results  are  more 
positive  than  if  left  to  chance.     The  public  systems  whTch  have  been  established 
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10  l.c-Jp  c».n.lr.n  nnd  youth  ...u.L  nssK'^r  wJlh  Lhi.,  i;u  1  .Uucc .  cT^i-cclony  in  th. 
carJ/  ndoJc-scnl  ycnrs  whon  youth  ni'c  typic^ijly  aoohinn  for  vnli.bLlon  fron 
people  outrUIr  of  thvir  f .nnJ  1  i.M. .     Kurihon,.»ro .  nor.t  youth  vczir.t  cnrly 
circcr  tUHr.Jon  maklnr.;   l^us  ic  is  not  i!rvclo,..:,.M,L,.l  1  y  i  nni-wopr  i  nu-  for 
lC-2?  year  oUs  to  sclll  he  cxplnrinn  the  world  of  worU  thrcur.h  joh  s.niplJnc: 
jobs  which  t>»ay  not  have  yet  won  their  conunitncnt  as  a  chor.cu  career.  One 

scholar  in  our  field  indicates  that  this  ir.  an  esr.entl,.!  precedent  for  youths 

finally  idcntifyinc  and  r.ettllnc  into  thMr  appropriate  niche  in  tho  world  of 
This  exploration  Is  almost  nlwayi:  characterired  to  some  decree  by 

Icarninc  throuch  failure,  that  of  quittlnK  or  lor-inc  ono'r  .job  and  Gtnrtlnr. 

all  over  »£nin. 

Another  Inherent  aimlity  of  youth  Is  that  thny  are  most  often  idealists. 
We  muiiL  lecocnize  that  in  America  today  the  work  a  person  performs  fills 
ccononlc.  social  and  pcr-j^nal  needs.    Kcononically ,  It  allows  the  individual 
to  buy  the  coods  and  servicen  he/she  requiri-b.     Socially,  one's  work  offers 
An  Individual  a  ground  for  mcetlnc  others  nnd  escablishinc  a  place  in  the 
social  scrata.     Individually,  work  civcs  n  basis  for  se  1  f -respect .  helpr. 
establish  personal  identity,  and  provides  the  mr-ans  foe  excrtinc  some  control 
•  over  the  envlronnent.  H    Youth  want  jobs  that  are  worthwhile  to  themselves 
and  to  society;  those  that  tiive  theni  autonomy,  responsitility.  variety  and 
chances  for  advancement;  those  that  are  interestinc  and  expressive  of  their 
individuality.     But  paradoxically,  youth  tend  to  be^ntcal  about  the  adult 
world.    They  tend  to  deny  the  altruistic  raotives  Cf  aduUB  and  the  ethical 
Standards  required  in  jobs  and  by  employers.     They  tend  rto  negate  the  value 
placed  by  employers  on  loyalty,  dependability.  punctualltLy  and  Such. 

Given  that  the  above  are  true  for  all  youth  to  some   degree,  we  must 
consider  hou  dl  sadvantagei=cnt  adds  to  the  unemployabilitij-  of  some  children 
and  youth.     Son,e  researchers  argoe  that  the  only  reliahle  predictors  of 
unemployment  are  f.-»mily  background  and  intcll  igence.  ^    TVacse  studies  imply 
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t.>»M-Lic        Ll'ii.  nuil  i.nlv  t  lii  lilli'icci  cxix-r  J  ciw  i  f*  nrt:  cruclnl  to  nn 
luJjvi  Juul'ii  uitveloirnnil  as  :\  MOiV.cr*     Thu*;  rf  i  ;:.u!vaul.nr.f  J  youth  nrr  uoi  o 
liV.rly  lo  be  in  a  cf-rir-  f  )tt;.:~)ichinJ  rllit.jtJcn  in  I  lie  crMloyijcul  arcn  lhau 
llir  tyj.fr.tl  youtli. 

liul  dlKr.cIvjr.LPGi'i-cnt  co:n..r5  lu  n  variety  of  foiraa:     ccoviomic,  culLurnl, 
cducnLlo)ul»  nicntnl  niid  physicnl  handlcnpr.,  and  coclnl  ar.  expressed  throvjc^i 
delinquent  and  crJr.*liuil  bclmvlors.     A  colli-ni'.uc  of  Xhv.  vrltrr  vho  voi'Us  vIlU 
protrjiLis  for  di  s.'<Uvni:taccd  youth  stntn«  thnt  "the  cox:non  dcnomlnntor  of 
disacWr.ntaned  youth — no  matlcr  what  Lliclr  disadvanl af.c — is  that  they  have 
not  oxpci  lcnced  yocccr.s."    This  is  ntntcd  cimilnrly  in  the  Annual  RopoiTL  of- 
the  Oranr.c  County  (California)  lUinpowcr  Corx:isi:lon  Youth  Procracis  "The  CETA 
youth  arc  'severely  dlaadvaiiCiCP'^*  *    They  have  histories  of  failure,  of  rejection 
(both'of  Si'lf  nud  society),  and  of  incartcration.*'^    As  a  result  of  falluro-and 
rejection,  as  President  Carter  said  in  sicnlnt  YIDrA  in  1977,  the  younf,  pooplc 
for  vhom  thtrsc  effortn  ar(f  addressed  are  vulnerable  to  "a  feeling  of  despair, 
discourj^ccnual,  a  loss  of  self-cs tccia,  an  .illenatlcui  froa  the  structure  of 
society,  a  lashinc  out  against  the  .1  :  liorltic:;  vho  are  responsible. ^ 
result  of  failures  in  exploring  the;  work  vorld,  younc  people  lose  more  confidence 
in  theiEsclveo  and  lore  nore  faith  In  the  nation's  economic  and  social  r-ystenr.. 
Here  causcn  becosie  effects  and  effects  bccor.e  causes. 

One  final  characteristic  of  dlsadv.-tntaf.ed  youth  that  contributes  to  their 
uncicployability  has  been  verified  in  the  Job  Corps  experiences.    Youths*  failures 
In  the  work  vorld  are  nost  often  not  due  to  their  lack  of  skill,  but  to  their 
loabllitlcs  to  get  along  vith  olherc,  to  deal  with  authority  and  to  acquire 
socially  acceptable  work  habits.    It  is  often  stated  that  more  people  get  fired 
.from  Jobs  because  of  their  inability  to  got  along  with  Lheir  fellow  workers  or 
with  their  bosses  than  for  lack  of  specific  vocational  skills. 

Other  causes  of  youth  unempl oyu'tcnt  lie  in  the  needs  of  youth.    To  again 
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cJtc  the*  Orr.ni.c  County  Youth  I'voi-.i/uw  nci.ort: 

thr  fur>'.Mr.:r.-uirJ  probU-r.*  [ihnl  r-r i-yi-rs  Mi^  CirTA 
Youth  Vvoyrcins  hnvo  uot  t-olvcrl  l>i  Wxnl]  of  u^octlnc  ^ 
the  luirjc^'i.ticnl^  of  youtli  ill  iluK  tari;cl  populntJon. 

Thcoc  nrcdo  can  Include  Acodcn^lc  cklU  dcvcOopn^cul-.  vocntlonnl  Bh5]l  dnvo]op- 
«cnt.  noncy  for  household  GUpport,  ottltudlnnl  odjustncnt,  development  of 
the  i,kllls  to  adjust  to  circumstances,  ond/ov  development  of  celf-conf Idcnce 
and  cultural  pride.    As  Colemau  reported  In  196/..  minority  youth  have  a 
particular  need  to  feel  that  they  have  soirc  naatery  over  their  envlronincnt . 
and  that  they  can  exorcise  nome  contVol  over  their  owu  deatluy. 
/  A  contrlbutmc  factor  to  youth  unemployment  Is  the  vestlcec  of  dlccrlmlnotlc 

that  otni  exlot.    Althouch  major  strides  have  been  tnade  toward  equality  of 
opportunity  for  everyone,  exprecslonn  of  prejudice  are  ntill  seen;  cpeclf Ically. 
«any  employers  are  resistant  to  work  with  young  People  because  of  the  very  . 
eharncteristlcs  of  youth    hat  cry  out  for  their  help.    In  this  sense  all  youth 
are  dlr-advantafied .    In  other  Instances,  key  adults  are  reluctant  to  work,  vlth 
disadvautased  people  of  any  age  because  of  their  differences;  for  cxaniple  the 
prevalent  resistance  of  employers  to  hire  the  handicapped.    Much  of  this 
recistpnco  stcns  from  ignorance  due  to  ^ackof  exposure,  awareness  and 
und^rctaudlng. 

Biiployers'  expectations  of  younc  job  applicants  are  seldom  net  by  the 
youths  vho  moot  need  em?lo>Tnent.    At  a  conference  built  on  a  concept  encouraccd 
by  the  Natiooal  Alliance  of  Business,  privnte  sector  sm^Xl  business  people 
came  together  vlth  educators  to  explore    soae  of  the  ways  in  which  we  might 
vork  totjether  to  better  prepare  youth  for  ^orV.,  'wiat  employers  look  for  in 
potential  cniployees  are  such  thinfis  as  problem-solving  abilities,  maturity. 
-  objectivity,  social  skills,  fiood  work  habits,  ethics  and  values,  dependability, 
loyalty,  belief  in  the  free  enterprise  system,  and  a  cononltment  to  vork,^ 
Ch»  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  a  youth  mcnbev  of  a  Prime  'Sponsor  Youth  Council 
BUCCCsuJ  tlat  a  contrlbutlnc  factor  of  youth  uncmnloyment  la  the  attitudes  of 
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«.«.|.l(/>'  is:    "llicy  jiKlr.o  t.iil:.  f»tK.»  thcJi  own  v.ilucr.  i.aher  tlirih  con.r Jitcrlnf. 
the  VJd;;'  jioJnl  of  view."     UrJdi'.t;!;  nee  J  lo        luiild  Lo  clur.e  ihiii  C-^P* 

1)\v  bnr.Jc  cli.tn.f.c  rnployerr.  pccI;  rehTlcs  L«  yooLh*«  onrc)  in)«n  i  Ly  Jn 
aLlrnJ.Tuce.    Tlicy  hnvc  hip.li  nhrcntc.  lrm  iind  f rt'qufnt  1  y  nncxcufcd  InLcncnr.. 
Kinplciyers  ulr.o  cJLn  uome  prrvnlent  atrltndes;  demonr.tr.Tted  by  younc  workers 
which  make  then  "diffJcult  to  work  wllh."    Tliey  see  youth  as  beinc  unrealistic 
about  the  work  world  and  about  LhcJr  own  value  to  it,    >'hcn  an  aFsir.nment 
bccomesi  difficult,  the  typicnl  youtl»  vill  say  "I  quit."  or  "I  can't."  Wlicn 
•skcd  to  complete  a  tar.k  by  a  suporvi lior ,  many  youtli  react  witli  a  "Vl»o  nro 
you  to  boss  mc  around?"  attitucjp. 

nou'  A  cu  1  u ASCK.  jtNn^£omj£Ku^i'R^^  Tm:sK  koot  causkf^ 

Good  Euidnncc  proararas  help  children  and  youth  learn  about  and  cope 
with  their  own  natural  development.    Youth  can  be  elided  throiich  the  explorations 
characteristic  of  early  Jo^  experience.     Younper  children  can  be  guided  throuch 
that  period  wlicn  their  basic  vork  habits  and  personal  ethics  are  developing. 
Adolescence  cnn  be  guided  through  that  period  when  their  ideals  run  head  on 
into  adult  realities.     Children  and  youth  can  be  helped  to  learn  the  importance 
their  vork  will  have  on  their  pei'sonal  and  social  as  wcUl  as  their  economic 
lives.    Youth  can  be  guided  through  tlie  process  of  idenlilfying  artd  getting 
Jobs  that  meet  their  needs,  interests  and  aptitudes  and  %.-hich  alr.o  meet 
society* s  needsr    Children  and  youth  can  be  guided  through  the  processes 
of  developing  self-esteem,  learning  how  to  relate  with  olhers,  dealing  wi;h 
authority,  and  clarifying  their  own  values  and  understanding  those  of  others. 
Youth  cau  be  helped  to  become  independent,  purposeful  contributors  to  society. 

Today's  youth  deserves  tJiis  help.     If  a  young  woman  needs  to  earn  money 
to  support  a  family,  she  can  be  referred  to  the    appropriate  place  to  get  it. 
If  a  young  nan  does  not  know  how  to  read,  he  should  receive  the  tutoring  he 
needs.     If  a  child  needs  help  adjusting  to  a  difficult  fcraily  situation, 
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Oi.-.l   cliiM  l»f  ( UHM'.rlril.      if  .1  yiainj;  p».  »  voii  c.itiiutl   <         willi  ihv 

iljc.-lilin};  (-nccls  ol  jihysical  (»r  u.f.nt.it  hn»ul  i  i  .ipi: .  rcr.t  ml  Ion  ciiid  C(»vui -.f  1  Inr. 
/.I.i.iilil  1m.'  i.K.vjcicd.  Tf  n  cintip  of  chlldrpn  t\o  iint  frcl  pride  in  i\\ci\'  racial 
or  cullur.il  Iii'iiiia:'--!  l^'*-y  •'<'1|»«'<^  l'^  cU-vclop  Jt.     Idctitlfyinr.  ncodr., 

rcfcrrinu  to  appropriate  service  ni.encJcs,  couunelliic,   nnd  crovip  vorV.  nre 
cneh  funci ions  of  ^  couprebensive  cuidnnce  procr«m. 

Counr.cliwj;  service::  lielp  children  and  youtli  elJminnte  or  mininiire  the 
liairiers  crcntcd  by  vnrJour.  kinds  of  disadvant^r^euienl .     Counselors  have  the 
linnulcdi;cj;  and  skills  Deeded  to  help  children  niid  youth  recover  loyt  self- 
esteem,  develop  self-confidence,  affiliate  with  society  and  understand  ler,itiinatc 
authority.    Counseloi's  help  youth  de.il  vitli  nnd  learn  from  failures  in  the 
work  vorld  nnd  to  carve  out  what  vlll  ultimately  be  successful  career  niches. 
Counselors  !iclp  all   individuals  deal  with  their  own  feelings  and  those  of 
others,  their  own  Interests  and  those  of  other.*;,  their  own  Values  and  those 
of  others      For  the  chilcf  or  youth  who  is  witiiout  a  consistent  or  healthy 
parent  or  other  adult,  counselors  are  the  TnentorF,  the  close  friends,  the 
models.    A  youth  on  the  Or.ince  County  (California)  Youth  Council  said  it 
best:   '*'Real  counsclinc  is  an  affiliation  between  two  people.    That's  v^hat  it 
takes  to  make  real  ehanjjrs  in  kids."    Ajjain,  the  needs  are  verified  in  the. 
Orange  County  Youth  Report: 

All  programs  strefis  the  need  for  much  more  counseling, 
both  personal  and  career.    Most  b'arriers  to  learning  and 
adjusting  were  found  to  be  non-Job  related,  and  therefore 
called  for  supervisors  wilh  the  senni  ti  vjly  and  unders.tanding 
to  counsel  an  alcoholic  youngster,  a  kid  vho  had  been  '*busted" 
over  the  weekend,  or  one  who  had  been  kic7<ed  out  of  hiF  or 
^tcr  home.    These  counseling  skills  nre  as  much  in  demand  as 
"'are  skills  wliich  teach  the  proper  method  iro  hold  a  hanuiier, 
strip  a  wire,  or  lay  a  carpet." 

Counselnrr.  can  also  help  f.icililale  the  soeietal  or  systems  changes  that  are 
called  for.    A  basic  flaw  in  both  the  educational  and  th»e  employmenL  and  training 
sywteo'.s  is  a  lack  of  focus  on  tlie  clients  as  indivi  dual.s.    In  their  role  as 
.client  advocate,  good  .Cdinpetent  counstOors  are  needed  In  the  iidmini  r.t  vat  ion 
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Y(ili;n  i»:::  '-;-J..'»^::i      i-nijcir  I'An.K 

ond  j.].-:i.;Un-  of  the  prcji;rn!^:»  cnvrlcd  onL  iu  lU-r.c  ryriu-rr..    Counselor::  ]>(rll» 
n  oyrtrm  i:l.-.y  ulndful  of  lln  cIIlijU,  muI  c;i:i  IkIji  l-uUil  tlu:  l.r3rU:CG  ih^t 
jMj.K.v.'  til''  co'-.:.'.imlr:a  <onr.  I'ftwL-an  fnmlUci;  and  i;{;Jto{)] n ,  l»cLvttn  cnploycrr: 
nnd  tc-liou]:.,  nnd  brl\:con  fn.pJnyrji;  nml  youib.     'J'iic  cnnuvslouc  of  the  coun- 
ellnc  profcEslon       the  bclit-r       and  rcr.pcct  for  the  luLccrlty  of  cndi 
Indivldiin] .    Thus,  coimrrlors  c.nn  continue,  to  help  individuals  Ealn  knowloflnc 
about  nid  r.cnnl tlvi ly  to  c.nch  other  In  the  onr.olnc  efforts  to  eventually  rid 
Bociety  of  dlncriwin.itlnn  ^nd  unwarranted  bins. 

\rncn  difficult  schnol  l!:r.ucr.  nrc  .<;tudled  in  depth  (c.p..,  cnn.pus  violcnec 
nnd  vandnlir.r.i,  trunncy,  discipline,  racial  Intcxrntlou,  Icamlnn  Irij-ro^'r^rnt) , 
Vecoiiaiciidalionr.  Invnrinbly  include  an  incioose  in  comif^cllnK  services  tn  help 
Indlvldtinls  and  f.roups  of  children  nnd  youth  by  ottachlnp.  the  problem  nt  Its 
roots:    vlll>ln  the  Indlvl^'ial  nnd  at  the  base  of  the  r.ystcra.    The  need  for 
counntrlinc  is  fclc  nt  both  ihc  elcttentnry  and  the  secondary  levels:  the 
former  for  prevention,  the  latter  for  problem  reduction. 

StJidyinC  the  pt  oblcm  of  youth  unciiplnyncnt the  same  recommendations 
'chould  be  nadc  ns  part  of  the  solution.     Schonls  nrr  the  natural  reposi tlorics 
of  till  yonth  population  and  arc  thus  the  best  plncr  to  irrp.'ict  the  youth 
uneirplojTsent  problem  at  botli  the  preventive  and  remedial  level.  Comprehensive 
CUid.mce  procrnms  stnffed  with  competent  school  counselors  and  paraprofesr.lonals 
who  have  realistic  caseloads  and  appropralt(^  r.npporj:  should  be  established. 
Tlie  funds  availMile  to  support  such  procrams  fron  tlie  various  V.STJi  Titles,  fror. 
the  Vocational  Kducatlon  Acc»  from  the  nchahilitatlon  .Sei-vices  Act,  and  from 
CETA  j'hould  be  utilized  In  .1  concerted  ir^anner  to  expand  procvams  and  staff 
wliere  they  currently  exist  or  to  put  them  In  pl.nce  If  tl>ey  do  not.    The  task 
of  attackinc  this  difficult  problem  should  not  be  dumped  in  the  lap  of  the 
nlrea.ly  over-burdoncd  evlstinc  counr.ellnc  staffs.     Apprnprlate  staff  devolopr:cnt 
provliJous  should  be  made  lo  update  the  competencies  of  current  practitioners. 
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The  p)c:'.5..'.i-  l.jMnd  llicro  rcftomr.tndnl ions  in  Ihnl  iht-  p.uicU'incc  and 
coin»::c)ii)i;  ccvpoiu-.H  of  ibc  CCT/v  prr.i'rn;.:';  !:ho»i3H  not  he  jur.t  an  aHov.iblc 
ccrvlcc,  but  n  rcqiilicd  co:iiponc«t  of  c;junl  jirloi  ity  vllh  tralnlnn  and  pJ'^cc- 
.  -nt.    Tliuc  wc  rcrommcnd.  the  cnrlchucnt  of  the  fiuldancc  procrnras  nnd  coun- 
ccllnc  rcivic.cii  offered  llio.  Cl'.TA  youth  participants.    Trcnontly  the  typical 
guidance  functlono  (outreaeh,  reerultnent,  orientation,  refilntrntlon  flcncco- 
Denti  counr.ellnii>  job  ce.irch  aoslntance,  referral,  Jol)  placement  nud  pout- 
terolnatlon  rcivlcen)  nre  offered  dlnjolntedly  If  nt  all-    Vc  believe  CETA 
participants  vould  benefit  froro  havlnj;  councclors  help  tljen  wove  confidently- 
and  cueccssfuDy  throufih  the  oystem.    Typically,   skilled  counselors  nre 
not  ovnllnble  In  exlstlnj;  proBVCns.    Financial  incentives  need  to  be  avarded 
for  this  key  function. 

Secondly,  the  people  ^lo  provide  the  various  cu^^^i^ce  functions  should  be 
titled  as  is  appropriate  to  their  level  of  training.    The  client  has  the  right 
to  know  if  he/she  is  beinfi  helped  by  an  interviewer,  a  paraprofesslonal,  a 
technician  or  a  professional  counselor.    Existing  staff  r.hould  participate  in 
training  activities  to  add  to  and  enrich  their  competencies. 

Thirdly,  the  Inclusion  of  guidance  prof er,sionalc        i:he  planning  and 
oversight  bodies  of  the  employment  and  training  rystem  w;ould  do  much  to  improve 
the  guidance  functions  of  this  system,  as  veil  as  to  helip  the  systenj  keep 
focused  on  its  clients.    APGA  and  its  Divisions  '.inve  affiliates  in  all  states 
and  could  noninate  expert  individuals  for  these  tasks. 

Finally, ''linkages  among  employers,  trainers,  relatcja  agency  service  pro- 
viders, the  CETA  implementntlon  system  and  the  educntloa.il  system  must  be 
improved.    Much  energy  is  wasted  or  spent  inefficiently  'iiccause  of  the  complex 
nature  of  this  system  and  its  Interrelatednesc  with  so  cany  other  entitles  in 
a  loc.ll  cosuuunlty.     Some  order  should  be  brought  to  the  chaos  of  councils. 

id' 
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co;c(  m.i.o'i 

Volirirr.  r.hoiild  l»c  iTlnhl  i  ?;1u'<l  which  rinndnLc,  (-nconrncc ,  niul  provio'f;  liUiSUUL 
foi"  con  jiji  lu-jir.i  vt-  {vuiduiri-  prfj'.r.r.r.  ajul  coujirf]  Inp.  {icvvicor  In  the  trducnlionnl 
and  cit)i»]c>yinrnt  iind  iroininc  r.y::l  c  r.tf: .     Al]   childri.-n  niul  youlb  in  nvt-vy  clrnculniy 
and  rccnndnry  pchool  ami  in  every  youth  en.pl  oymojit  nnd  tralninc  |»ropj\nr,»  should 
liavo  tlic  hcuofit  of  pysU  nmU  cnl  ly  planned  ;inH  delivered  f.uldauce  procrnmG 
and  receive  the  eovinr.cl i nr.  servicer,  they  require  so  that  aucccsnful  application 
of  their  emivlnyncnt  iiolcntinl  can  be  pif.ni  f  icnntl  y  incrrnsed. 
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INTKODUCTIUN 

The  Carter  AdmlnistraLlon's  recognition  of  the  national  crisis  In 
youth  uncaploy-ncnt,  particularly  It^  Incidence  among  disadvantaged  nl  -  t.:, 
youth,  has  provoked  the  Executive  Branch  to  question  the  llaited  value  or 
amending  existing  social  program  legislation.     What  Is  now  being  proposed 
by  the  White  House-  is  a  frer-standing  bill  which  vlll  attack  rhls  problem 
through  two  oaajor  and  concurrent  initiatives.    The  Department  of  Education 
will  address  the  ln-«chool  youth  who.  without  appropriate  intervention, 
threaten  to  become  part  of  :hat  unemployment  statistic;  the  Labor 
Depart^aent  will  increase  the  quality  and  scope  of  Its  efforts  with  youth 
who  are  out  of  school.    Program  distinctions  and  turfs  within  each  agency 
will  be  pointedly  blurred,  it  not  sacrificed,  to  the  end  of  reaching  these 
voungst^rs  with  large  concentrations  of  direct  services.     Should  this 

r^.       i^lsblon  succeed,  3  nillion  adolescents  will  be  spared  the  social 
St  r-?\ii  row  experienced  by  the  recipients  of  massive  welfare  and 
rri.abilitation  efforts:     progcatas  whigh  seldom  recover  their  costs  in  tenas 
of  capacitating  autonomous,  purposeful,  and  productive  members  of  society. 

Education' a  Role 

For  the  first  time  in  recorded  legislative  history,  the  educational 
establlahment,  in  its  entirety,  has  been  assigned  a  major  leadership 
function  in  this  effort.    Its  contribution  Is  seen  as  a  dramatic  departure 
from  a  tradition  of  largely  covert  or  fractional  investients  in  a  cause 
considered  by  a  majority  of  educators  as  outside  their  realm  of  Influence. 
These  involveaenis:     among  thera  Career  Education  and  Vocational  Education, 
-  appear  to  have  been  most  effective  with  those  youth  vho  are  relatively 
free  of  the  dlsadvantagonnnt  of  h^ird  core  poverty;  of  Incipient  or 
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discsblin,;  educational,  enotionai,  or  phyti:cal  handicaps;  youth  who  are  -  iri 
fact.  -  buf  1  icirntly  rotivajed  to  attcad  scl'.col  ar.d  to  select  frora  these 
alteraaLT-ve  '?duca tionai  approaches  thoGC  which  were  cost  aLtractive  to 
th-m. 

Clearly,  thi;  Executive's  intent  in  this  instance  is  to  shift 
EducaLiori's  '?norT30us  r'''Sources  and  energies  to  pcarchir.3  out  tho^se  vci::h 
i'jT  'm'hi^h  tlijse  and  svziiar  progranis  cannot  be  sutflcient  in/and  or 
themselves.     Its  broader  challenge  is  twofold:     to  halt  the  growing  baggage 
of  inpovcrishment  as'.Ticiated  with  untreated  academic  skill  deficiencies, 
and  to  transmit  a  construct  of  employability  wViich  places  as  much  oraphasis 
upon  personal  and  social  skills  as  it  does  upon  the  acquisition  of  generic 
or  specific  job  competencies.    To  these  ends,  one  particular  resource  - 
expert,  available,  and  cost-effective,  -  is  being  proposed  as  essential  to 
this  effort.     'Ihe  task  of  this  paper  vill  be  to  underscore  the  central 
Iraportanco  of  guidance  and  counseling  to  the  resolution  of  this  national 
prob"*  Ti. 

Part  One;     "^he  Evidenc^: 

In  a  recent  study  undertaken  by  the  National  In£;titute  of  Education  a 
group  of  scholars  made  up  of  legislators,  forensic  scientists,  educators, 
sociologists,  philosophers,  and  counselors  grappled  with  the  task  of 
;dentlfy^.ng  and  proposing  resolutions  for  the  most  pressing  social, 
educational,  and  occupational  concerns  of  the  eighties.    Among  the  issues 
they  addressed  were  minority  youth  unenployrannt ,  the  aging  of  America,  the 
restructure  of  the  secondary  school,  the  growing  demand  for  lifelong 
educational  and  career  access,  tho  needs  of  special  populations  -including 
females,  the  har»dicapp.?d .  the  foor,  and  the  foreign-born;  each  couched  in 
terns  of  a  future  in  which  scarce 
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ret,ourc.-s  will  nand^tj  ciie  tesi       coor-bonerir  to  rh'-ir  proposed 
solutions . 

unmis. arable  par.tcrn  in  cheir  reC(.un.:nd,u  ions  vio  the  .ifilnicUicP 
of  a  strong  vjut '.ance  and  ccunseling  presence  whor«ver  and  whenever  youth 
and  adults  are  to  be  educated,  tralr.ed,  ol  reJ.abiUtat-d .     It  is 
partlculirly  appropriate  here  to  hi«;r.Ught  th«  evidence  persuading  ^hem  of 

thi^i  presetice  as  a  conLri»JuLiP«  factor  to  youcV.  enioIoyabiUty  and  to 

supplcT^unt:  these  data  with  dociirjcntaclon  obtained  frora  other  sources. 
In  his  coGiprehensive  siudy  on  th«!  cosvbenefit  of  guidance  and 

counsclins,  tierr  (i:i8G)  notns  that  it  ir.  ^ciuully  importanl  to  detorrclne  the 

Implied  as  -^ell  as  specific  econoniic  pf icctivor.oss  of  guidance  orogramj. 

Such  measures  need  lo  include  monetary  as  well  as  non-monetsry  benefits. 

The  following  ei«me'its  are  those  he  dercribes  as  mrrescrir . ive  of  such 

benefits  i 

Private  benefits  —  Those  received  by  individuals  in  th*r  tona  of 
improven-nl.  in  scholastic  achievement,  less  ac^pendeacy  oa  -irup,  use, 
Increase  in  labor  cnark.et  activity. 

External  benefits  —  Those  benefits  Incurred  by  zi  third  party  (family, 
enployec,  school)  which  derive  from  the  changed  behnvlor  of  the  individual. 
For  exanple,  if  a  school  counselor  were  succesr.ful  in  preventing  10 
students  per  year  froia  dropping  out  of  school,  the  school  would  continue  to 
receive  the  State  reimbursement  associated  with  some  weighted  forw  of 
Average  Dally  Membership.    And,  If  the  State  Aid  Ratio  is  $910  per  student 
per  year,  retention  of  these  10  students  would  represent  an  economic 
benefit  of  $9,100  minus  fro  estimate  of  costs  to  achieve  such  a  r'jsult. 
social  benefits  —  Those  'rcneflts  which  go  beyond  private  or  external 
benefits  but  accrue  In  bro-:dt^i.  terms  to  society  nt;  a  whole  are  snclaJ 
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benefits,    ^-xamul.s  ^l.hi  incluoe  re.\.Cion.-  la  p.-vchological  injuries  or 
kjeneral  social  anxiety  or  Inconvenienco  to  other  persous  froa  sooclflc 
Individual  behavior. 

'..-^ile  maiiy  of  the  bcn-nil^;  of  ^^uidr.ncc  aud  ccmnsellng  can  be  measured 
in  monetary  forns,  .:iany  others  cnnr.ot.     Changes  i.-.  personal  s.  t  is:  ac  t  ion  . 
i.^ellngs  of  c.npetence,  or  iaprovcnents  in  inter-faaily  functioning  are 
dlfticuU  to  nonct.^e  even  though  they  are.  clearly  oaCcotnes  which  derive 
froa  the  appllc;?cion  of  guidance  and  counseling. 

AS  compared  with  traditional  forms  of  process  or  outcome  ..valuation, 
these  cm  be  considered  Impact  evaluation  Indices,     Such  indices  :.ight 
Include  chaiu^es  in: 

Future  welfare  payments  School  attendnncc 

work  Joss,  absenteeism,  or  unenploynblllty  Scholastic  lerfor^ancc 

Mentsl  illness 

Drug  use 

Medical  treatment 

Incarceration 

socially  undesirable  behavior  Earnings  Differential 

Upar.t  evaluation  of  the  primary  prevention  aspects  of  guidance  and 
counseling  Includes  the  costs  "hlch  might  otherwise  ;,rlse  from  treating  or 
curing  the  dysfunction  and  the  negative  effects  which  accompany  it 
CMcDonnell.  Swisher.  Hu,  1979).     The  estimation  of  such  benefits  is  often 
more  difficult  than  is  the  estimation  of  costs.     Such  programs  cannot  be 
doalt  with  in  the  limited  terns  that  are  true  of  a  pure  experiment  w?th 
finite  samples  and  controlled  conditions.     Nevertheless,  if  rhe  poter.tinl 
of  guidance  and  counseling  is  to  be  fnlly  accepted  and  understood  by  policy 
makers  and  by  practitioners .  such  analyses  murt  be  pnt  forward. 

Sussna  C1977)  has  examined  the  question  of  measuring  the  benefits  of  a 
coomunity  mental  health  center.     He  begins  from  the  '•taclonal  view"  ot  the 
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costs  and  losses  resulting  tron  mental  illness.  His  ostlnates  for  the  year 
1976  are  as  follows: 

Louses  of  Productive  Activity: 

Reduced  output  by  the  labor  force  $28.60  billion 

Loss  of  honenakir.g  sen;ices  of  women  1.94 

Rjjdurtion  In  unpaid  activities 

(volunteer  work,  recreation,  etc.)   ,  


S31,02  billion 

oussna  contends  that  the  $31  billion  figure  cited  is  a  conservative 
estinate  of  the  production  lost  and,  therefore,  the  potential  socicl 
benefits  of  improved  mental  health.    This  Is  true  because  he  believes  that 
the  values  of  homeraaking  servlcss  and  riot-for-pay  services  are  understated. 
It  can  also  be  argued  that  many  of  the  inportanl  outputs  of  conraunity 
mental  health  centers,  like  other  guidance  and  conseling  settings,  ar*5 
preventive  or  the  future  losses  we  assocl^ite  with  tlie  unemployed,  the 
uuderemployed ,  or  tht^  naleaployed  young  adult  —  whether  disadvantaged  by 
race,  sex,  handicap,  or  educational  deficiency. 

It  Is  inportant  to  point  out  that  Sussna*s  estimates  of  the  far  lower 
costs  of  treatnent  and  prevention  (7. 80  billion)  can  be  even  more 
dramatically  cut  in  the  school  or  e'uca tional  construct  (to  less  than  .5 
billion)  because  neither  inpatient  care  nor  Outpatient  facilities  would  be 
involved . 

Results  of  Guidance;  Smre  Illujr.rations  of  Need  and  Consequence 

—  Ivl  combatting  alienat;  r.n: 

1  —  In  a  Baltimore  project  providing  counseling  and  support  services, 
non  delinquent  youch  were  matched  by  age  and  background  to 
prc-delinquent  and  pottir.tially  delinquent  children.     It  was  found 
th;5t  in  ccniparison  to  a  control  group,  those  exposed  to  thin 
program  ha-i  a  lower  rate  of  recidivism  for  truancy,  runaway,  and 
un^.overnability  (Mayor's  Office  of  Manpower  Resources,  1974). 


Z  —  A  prognm        --.no  ri-com  behavi  oral   '.lU  ? rvi:nr  io     ;i:h  rnDliJos  o\ 

finHy  intet^ctlon  ,ir.'J  red, ice  reciHlvlt;ra  ( .'iJ  t-xuudc- .  Parsons 
19V3). 

j  —  A  co<!n::c  i  i       ■  ro ',r.in   ■  :-oc  i ic.ii  l;-'  ronl^ir..•J  Wi-th  ai-^portivo 

instruction  has  bc-ii  round  to  bo  y.:cccsyfu]   In  r.otivatin?;  truant, 
lo-  incy-no  boys  back  to  regular  att.o:.dv.r.cc        5ch  jl  ( ..rala  & 
McCauloy,  1976). 

i  —  (%'  «  321)  ar.d  f -r.ale  (::  -  23)  off     '^rs  enrolled  in  adult 

basic  edijcnticn,  general  educationa:  aevclopnjpp^  and  vocational 
cour:)':fS  1.1  el^iu  I'.'. n ^  1  AT n i a  corre*.-.t  ional  instlLuClons  concluded 
chat  a  lack  of  :?ufficiertt  couiisolinr,  services  wan  a  problem. 
They  rankud  cjici?r  couni,eli-'.g  as  nur.iber  ouh  atr.ons  seven  needdd 
services  (Lewis  &  3oyl.^,  1976). 

.  bdildinc  self-esteec: 

1  Adolescent  Black  rr.alii;  who  have  been  aiisisted  to  decide  upon 
vocational  objuctiveG  havC  been  found  to  hnve  inore  positive  self 
concepts  than  do  those  who  have  not  (Jones,  TallC,  Washington  S 
Silcott,  1975). 

2  la  oni-  <:':ii;.-.go  sciiool  diitricr,  a  counseling  program  was  designed 
to  irjprove  the  self-eiiteen  of  students  In  hopcj  that  it  would 
reduce,  the  number  ot  school  dropouLs  which  previously  had  been 
shown  to  average  9.2  percen"  in  the  secondary  school.     It  v;as 
found  that  as  a  result  of  tne  individual  ^nd  group  counseling  in 
the  program  there  y^s  a  signific.:nt  reduction  in  the  dropout 
rate.     Because  of  the  success  of  the  secondnry  school  program,  a 
sinilat  but  nodified  counseling  approach  was  instituted  in  tl-.e 
elementary  scho«>ls.     Aniong  the  results  were  a  mean  icprovcnent  in 
excess  of  10  days  per  pemester  in  attendance  which  represented  a 
minlaun  i»icreast,  of  ''+,350  instructional  hours  for  the  students 
involved;  7^.4  percent  of  the  r^pils  iraproved  on  a  measure  of 
pupil  conduct  and  social  adjusCTent;   there  was  a  significant 
increase  In  general  achievement  and  in  reading  ar.ong  the  students 
Involved  in  the  program  (Bennett,  1975). 

3  —  Ian':»r  city  aalo  youth  snrved  as  indiger.cu'^  role  models  to 

young-iters  *n  a  PhiJ.:  elpliia  Day  Cnre  Center.     Positive  changes 
in  attitude  and  behavior  wer.-i  observed  In  the  male  role  raodeis  by 
their  mpntors  and  teachers.     Both  these  youth  and  the  younger 
cl\i3dren  igroed  on  the  need  tor  increabed  counseling  in  the 
prograui  fPittman.  A.  and  McUiiorter,   S.  1974). 

improving  academic  achieverient ; 

1  —  In  Philadelplila ,  a  -.ounseling  service  project  has  been 

established  to  provide  remedial  and  preventive  services  as  needed 
I*/  ESEA  Title  I  eligible  children  ir.  partlci  [Mting  schools. 
C'lnselor  teams  work  c?-osoly  with  tfraciiors  ,  principals,  and 
par  nts  in  provi  .Jng  pKychodiignostic  and  counijoling  services. 
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-      M.    •  ^-M,  Jov.L.c:^-n:)    -Itl.  tc.cher.  and 

^a'l^on^.  lo  'on!M;.:.  tho  po.vcivo  .l.volop^cnt  or   rh.  children 


"V'd  ""        •■.■>.•   the  v.  p..V.:-.  «ho  .•■.•^r5«'-cd  an  indi-.-.Uu.-,U=cd 
i;;:.n»ln.;  th.r.-.py  prosr.m  s-V-^.d  at  l.-.-.v.  one  instructional  love. 

(I'iiil.ulclphta  School  3i:;rrii  t,  197'0. 

,  „         Voik  CUV  sch.  Vis  have  also  rex.rt.H  sL.ilar  findim-.s  to 
-  l:.c:.-  in.'-L:aU.  Auxiliary  borvi..s 

trt;;;;  :n  ^^e  .,:-;d.'nIc  ,  c,.i.v,Jnt  of  rule  1  studo.to 
u.ho  u.r.  two  or  .-or.  vears  below  -.cd.  Uv.l  .  Students 
p"rrlcipatin,  ia  t„c.e  c....a!rl     rc.rans  show.l  ^^at  st  call, 
slyniLicant  tfrowr!>  in  achu-.c::.  -.t  ^Bertoldi.  ^.  R.  , 
J        .do'osc^nt  cother.:  .eccivins  12  .onuhs  of  concentrated  counseling 
in  ■  Mrc.':!..;..  skill.  agi:ed  to  complete  a  hi-'h  .chool  or 
vocational  pro,ra:.>  In  a  quid  ;  CO  quo  arr.-.nr.emeP.t      Of  this  group 
65-.  fulfilled  their  contracts,  wit!  :.9r.  of  faese    en.ales  elac  in, 
continue  their  ed.x.tior.  1.  a  CoUcse  setting  (Lewis, 

4  .-  ^  rev  ew  .f  educational   t..e.rcl.  conductor  by  a  lars'.  stato 
school  systen  s,u,....d  that  career  E-;''-'"^^-^"^^^;'"";^ 

•  er^'fces  we.c  pvT.  ded  in  the  nine  districts  studied  .o  .i  t.r^et 
Trcup  oi  disadvantaged  voutn  identified  in  each  locat  on  ot 
'U.Z  vou-h  c.  ,:.lotcd  t  ,eir  education.  Their  employers  impor-.d 
:  o  r  e^trv  jo:-  .kills  as  ...rketable .  b.t  r.nve  hir  er  ^^^^ 
rheir  acale=.ic  -tandin,:  and  their  oersonal  coniidence  (San  .lateo 
Kducatioual  :(j50urccs  .'nrer,  1979). 
I.  O.gani.ed  C.-dance  Frocra...   for  In-Schocl  and  O.t- Cf-School  Youth: 

,  -  1..  o  e  stud'.-  a  -roup  counselin£  intervention  was  co^ibined  with 
'  n:",ter:al  .  de.i,ned  to  aid  stadents  in  i.provinc  their 

e'^atu  itv  and  decision  .aking  skills,     high  school 
"tints,  both- academic  and  nor.-acade.ic 

IrvoT'ed  over    ,  tea  week  period.     As  a  result  of  the  P"Sr- 

.^H..nt  repo--    .  outcocea  were  that  they  now  knew  r,,ore  about 
„      ,    i  nal  caaices  (62^);  could  go  about  getting  information 
•7-  '     c-u'd  le-opaizc  their  v,-.lu':S  and  use  ther.  m  naming 
d  ^i^l.ns  (76-V  c'onsid-r  and  rank  alternatives  according  to  the 
Jcs  Ir'  b^st the.  (5r,.0;  ceuld  .aaV.e  career  decls  ons 

and.   th:.t  they  could  s.-e  that  their  first  and  secon. 
o:....  -tlonil  choices  aade  before  the  prograu  ruiy  not  be  the  bes. 
for  them  (Epaier  '..  .Jackson,  1078). 

■     -  rVnale  -.ud,  at.  e>:po-.ed  to  a  sy.-tetaatic  c.ireer  guidance  class 

JcilinA  .  i'.r  such  lap'-:^  ,  , 

decision-aa'.ung.   job  satisfaction,   sources  of  occupational 
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to  !i.'v.'     rtviu.-r   in:'';  on  '"'^Ir  -  tmI  r'.iLi.jn  o:  r.' 1 

Cii.'r'T  ;"'..in:ji-,rr>  rjf.i  ivi'.ii'S   Lluiii  do  •.;  r  ndi::U     i.-xpos».'d  o'.ly  Co 

—   r^  r:;  j/.o  '.Vnn.  n   ;t  !  c n  L  r ad  1 1  i .1  p,:i  I  lii.ipiviy-rrit   (r.Vi:;i:)   i     opiir.it  .'V 
•.^.■j       cr.<  'Jn  "t;  i"  1  ur.  i  L  /  -Ui.i;  .1  o:   ''Ij.  1.  ^'(-unLv  ,  Nevada,  i!.  r. ' s 

•.',o.'.l   if.  t'j  fjniliari7.e  low-Lr.::.-^-:C  UM-n.i?,''d  :T]Othcrs  -^'ith  ti.c 
sk;!l:i  <i',:d  :  0  : n^-.  iuii  in   -     ^  c  niij  i  i.i;ti  irnries  ,^nd  1i<j.il' 
weaLh»  r i7.a  t. ion  ,  pr-  j'iro  tl-.u.i  f(.f  apprent  i coship  Lltslh  auJ  pl.ici, 
i     .iuV.        S>  :'Lir,  yn.n;:  '..avc  co-ip]  <jti*i.i  :'>-jr  '■lo.-..^.; 

M.-h.'.bi  1 1  ta  t  i  on  and  vi* a tVc  r  i  .'.i  i  < i;,  "rcvifl';.  r thrn:;';  r '.u' 
pi'cjtJCL  ihcre  had  Pcun  apprirnt  i  ccshl  p  pl.iceiTiL'nrs  ,   t  wo 

ret  « LTiil 10  orb'.T  r^ro.', ra-ii:  a:"i   tWo  "ncn-pos  i  Cl ve "  l  oir. '  r.:;  1  tur.s  . 
The  riost  st*riuus  pvobli^.  i  1  is  b»?fin  ,i  lack  of  in-depLh  coimL''.- Lin>; 
to  ove fLjui'.K?  the  do-aPLJ  nany  yovini»  •-.•on(;n  hi>ve  ahout  t^oir 
aLulitlfS  to  hai.Hle  coni;  C  i  uc  c  i  on  jc/bs.     Alf;o,   pro<>ran  of  fi i  a  1  s 
n  -tv  ,  ■'.  .r./  '^r-.L-r.  I  -i."  : c f '."  js r   ia  cor'i  true  L  •  on  jo'ns  v  hwi"  r:l;»jy  ,..cL 
f  t  rs''-'M:^<j  '»xporiun'-,i.  ol'   the  ^^.clual  ^'oT-'r-inj;  ':ot;di  t  ion'> . 
(Sin'ppird,  1''79). 

4  —  a;  ;  ;'ovjrli  pr'';;rar.  ;  liii cab M i^hud  in  Oranf'.L*  Comicy,  CA  r'T'>''t«.'d  th«e 
IV  ■  d  for  noi'.*  I-  11:1'..-' I  i  iic; ,  boLli  pt.-r'.oaal  and  career.  Moiit 

r  :■  icT.T   t')   1  '.i  I'U  :i  .    ir..:  ad       t.';ur.L    :q  :c   found         be  'lOi,-  job 
sr:LM.  i'.lal.vid,     'Wc  need  hol.piv»  mcIuUs  vjH  n  the  scnf^  i  ci  vt  ty  and 

!i' :  and  i       l:^  cr^i.iio]   .j:;  ..K-oIk)  1  :     y.jv>a;»  s  Cc  r  ,  .1  kid  vho  hai. 
'I'.iTi  hii'ir'Mt,  or  kirlu'd  cut:.  counseling',  «;K ill*:  ari*  a^-  7^^•,zh 

in  dor.iar.i        r.rv   :'r:vl\i-  whirb  leacii  the  prciier  ^^-thoil  T.n  hohi  .1 
!v\.-::icr,  ''Arip  a  *  lro,  f>r  lay  .1       r'.n;  c . "     (Onn^',u  CounCy  ^lanpovcr 
Coumi  ::sicn ,  :.*uv,   1,  1973). 

3  ■--  Cji.ipute r-bp :.cd  car>'ur  i;iiidrtici.   sy..tc"ii,  uiii.ni^»,  e/.peri:aental  and 
control  groups  of  t:t.udcnt.*;  have  showa  that   r.irii^red  youtrti  :aal-:y 
lar'^er  p.alr.r.  in  planf ul  nesv- ,  kr.ywlcdfio  of  cort^er  rusources,  a:.d 
the  costn  and  rl"~.V..s  aftsociar.ed  vjitii  these  options  (Myers,   R.  , 
Llndon^in,  R,  ,  and  Thoiiiproa,  A.,  197!i), 

In  Transition  to  Work;  S<ja:ch  and  Placuaunt 

1  —  The  tuchr.olcgy  of  job  search  counsel inR  technlquer.  vas  followed 

up  with  over  ?»0()0  clieut-j  in  nine  :najor  A^^erican  cities.  A 
cons  is  ton  t  findinr.  in  the  6  cities  where  clieiitr^  were  mnlciu-d 
w^tli  C3n':rcls  was  that  twc-thirdi:  of  trie  clients  in.^itructr-d  were 
able  to  rind  worK  as  apposed  to  ofe-f. hird  (or  'less)  of  the 
controls.     Virtually  .til  of  the  seccer.sful  counuolees  obtained 
jobs  in  loiis  than      weeks  while  controls  look  53  or  rjore  dayu  to 
find  wofk  (We^»,n.]nn,  19/0), 

2  Mai^on  (107^)  ha-s  rrrporctd  a  number  of  studies  done  in  v.arious 
state  ci  flees  of  the  Eriployr.ent  Sorvico  focused  upon  the 
'^'^estion;  Does  c^umselin^j  liclp  people  get  jobs?     In  ono  5tudv, 
10,000  appl J '•niit-.s  were  studied  wliu  had  received  an  average  of  two 
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rt>r.r..»»1  VP-.   i:!lnr-l.:vG  f;j^h  /urll."    19<:-?'J   I  r.  o;.c-.  of   four   sL.-U:.  : 
low.i    ^!l;.joiiri,  UC'ih,  cr  Viv.-onsin.     Vh-.  <ru-j'/  :,1jou\^d  tl-al  \r, 
Mi;  :ou.-i  Jnu  lo'-':^ .  ' '»^'  pl.-.c.- :i.^n t  ral.'  ror  counseled  .ipp:  iciJuLS 
u-s  cwiuc  th:.l  loc  ail  api^lir.ar.cs  se-:ic-d.     Ir.  Mi'-.uouri, 

corsp.ircu  with  ov.W  20  p.-rocnt  of  aU  .ipplicancs.    The  conipirab..i 
ri  «»,rob  in  iow.\  •..■.rj  )J  por:eiir    itui        percc-n::.     In  Utah  41 
ri.'vc.-nt  ot  c.n':-.;:.ljr  a'J.--.is:ed  iudividi.alt;  wi^ro  placed  cor/.o.ircd 
with  2A  percent,  for  all  apvl^cants. 

In  Uisconsjn,  the  records  of  a  rcndcra  sn.Apla  of  rii.iont  a.-tpl ic^tit.G 
vlo  U.id  rocciv.d  cour.jciin-  wuic  r  ^-npnr^d  wIla  an  o^u.'i  b.ir.pl-  o 
tlio-^e  who  had  not.    Thirty  ^nrcunt  of  rh..--c  c.^unsoUd  wev?  nlvip.u 
co::ip»ri>d  wi  rh  lb  purcLMi:  of  thuso  vjho  had  njr  hf^eri  cou'.ii^elpd .  It 
rai-hc  be  noted  here  as  veil  th.-t  the  r.utc^.ios  of  this  stvuiy  -.re 
particularly  iiaportant  becauiie  they  rei;-r  to  couns^'It-d  .ipplicants 
who  wjre  nore  dHliculc  lo  place  than  tl.ose  not  r.o.inr.oled.  In 
Wisconsin,  for  example,        parccnu  of  the  co^^iclcd  applicants 
had  two  or  ip.ore  .-iploy-enc  bariit.rs  (such       ^-einG  poor, 
dis.idvantav.cd,  handicapped,  school  dL'opouiL)  a-i  compared  wlLh  only 
28  p-rc'jnt  of  the  grc>uii  not  counseled. 

.^^5o^^;  di  sad  van  ca?cd 'appl  iuin  t :,  in  Wisconfiin,        percent  of  Hiose 
wha  had  r'^ceivrd  coi-.-.; soling,  were  placed  in  jobs  whereas  none  of 
tat'  'not  co.iasL-:cd"  was  ?inc^d.     Vol  the  ha:;.I-capp^d .  ^-he  .-.tory 
'was  even  more  dramatic  .'Lth  09  percnt  of  tho;.o  cnun:^clcd  b-lny 
placed  t*o:::parcd  wi:n  aonu  w!io  rccefv.-d  no  cocnst^llr.ij . 

3  —  One  pr..^i-an  in  Misrsouri  which  dcvoU-d  Corty  ^^el^<,r:  of  inten^iv.. 

ti-ainin-  to  chan-In:  ^eir  defeating  attlLudr^s  into  ?;elf  ^ 
confidence  as  wi;il  as  having  thu  participants  rchcaisc  slnulace^ 
job  iuter  vievs  rejulted  ia       .SZ  of  the  participants  ohtainir^ 
.MploymcriL.     A:iotUer  related  program  concentrated  on  teaching 
utiennicy.jJ  persons  (many  of  whon  had  been  unemployed  for  3  to  lO 
yejis)  sL-l£-pJ.acfinent  r.echaiqoes  which  could  facilitate  their 
search  for  eraploynent.     Cllenr.s  increased  skills  In  writinc 
application  lertci^,  preparing  resucies,  f;articii»ating  in 
si.:ulated  interi'L-ws  ,  and  assessing  past  experience.  Efuploynent 
wa^  cbtaiTiCd  by  SO;;  of  the  participants  (Aikenj  et.  al,  5976; 
T^zarus,  1966). 

A  —  Philbrjck  (  1975)  surveyed  the:  rc-cords  of  the  Vtah  State  Bureau  of 
L-rdpluyretic  Security  for  tho  year  1973-7/*.     He  found  chat  those 
cUencs  roceivinp  -ounRaUng  services  wore  57. 4^  nore  able  to 
fuid  placotnent  than  l!iosu  who  did  not  recr^vc  such  serx'ice .  It 
was  also  dlscovarod  that  etapl.oyablU  ty  increarcd  with  the  numher 
cf  interviews  condocted  with  the  clitnt. 

5  —  Kuncc,  Miller,  .Td  Cope  (1974)  studied  data  from  across  the 
United  StaLes  oa  l  lie  effects  of  couoM^ing  on  ruhabili  La  t  ion 
clients.     The  results  of  their  rssenrch  indicated  that  both  Jong 
term  and  short  t.-rm  cotinseUns  contact  h.n.^  advantages  In 
reb.:biUtaLion  but  In  differir.^;  iirer.rions.    long  term 
interv.-itions  t.md  to  correlate  with  high».r  s:ilarlcs  among 
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rcn  ic. !  L I  l\ul  ^3 ,  while  -..iiort  Lt?rr.i  c'>ut:j^t.-,  tui.d        \  >,it'.   fj  .rurc 

•..'«'. -..J  ...iw,.;    L liohv-  t*u;is  1  'ercd   rtj ikt c> il i  c a r od  .     in  r.r'licion  i< 

n:d   ':riini:r;  '••r.:!   t.')  f  i\"^r.;'- 1 ..  'm.  •'.  \'.  rv." 

r.';v.  rtoc!  .  I   t ■   :ir.i::,>;;  o:    t  ::c  T  xas  :  '^orfif-'i 

Proj'.'CL.      i '.  i ^ijjtt.i,  which  sruii ;  »'d  t  iii;  oaLcomus   :or  ^oH 

to  .i  "lon-cin:*: '^'^  ct.:r.'"'.l 

rci^or::.';   1\\aI  ^iri:iii  tluj  i^ulir.-.o  of  iStai.-.  ( 
I'i.irvl.md  (ni.rit*  ccuntlt:.-;  on  i.hc  i!.i-.:jrn  S'loii^  ind  thro-c  :'.oii? r-.-i 
Mar^lar..!  couac  i •i^ )  a  tnc.ti  r,i  3/j  .■ccr.onic.i  li  v  d  is.ia""a.Tt..'.:"a 
in-cchool  juniors  i;pd  jeiiir.rr.  ^ro  i  cct- ivi  tiv;  o!:ployt-ibil  i v 
uevnlopcenr.  ttnir.ing  and  w^rlv  c^i^erience.     Thn  succol.g  c  those 

r  iir»3  haji  been  at  cr  Ibute^i  t'>  .to;'ipr-''"!u'-4sivG  ;uid.ir.Lt? 

<:i'rv  Ift.'s  '.h.it  have  sup|.>orted  the  "li-r.ds-op'   v.ovk  i-xrori^'^ncj.  T\w- 
«...iph  .:-i  .  on  soll-cotK:ept  J;jvoIo;.-'.-ii!:  ,  work  and  ;Jv!r^':»nn.l  VrjIu'S, 
and  oti  job  sciehing ,  finding ,  and  k»-epii;?,  :;k:  Us  has  roi?ultod  in 
nn  uv.^raLl  plac<.^:nt.'nt  rate*  f:jr  thoi'.c  "<.'npiov.ihle"  yoi;tn. 

Frisby  i.-rtdits  this  pl.n:i-mcni   raf-  to  tht>  id  ont  i  ficai  ion  and 
S'.ibsor,L'C'iiL  reduction  of  six  buri,:rs  to  o::i p m: >"^; •  ■  n l  :     [nor  w.  --'< 
ha'i)its,   l.u-k  ot  occup.itiunal   in*'onri  1 1  i  jn  ,  poc  r  .joi  f-cnn-.(.*pL  , 
unrejllstic  aiipii'.iiiion  lovv-ls,  l.ifk   >f  ,ide(;ii.i ':e  role  ":"n-.^is,  a::d 
li:3ii.cd  exposure  Lo  iJS-sess.af.nt  i^aLf  rials  noi~u;d  on  siniilar 
groupG . 

rhe  wrii'.'r  wishes  to  acVinowl edpe  clia':  many  of  these  i llu? era t ici-.b-  of 
counsel  J     *  s  e  f  f  ec  t  i  v  ene?;',;  were  dra.n  froa  a  book  chap;:er  ,  pres>;. 
by  Kdwin  L.  Herr :     The  Uenonstrat  c-d  uf  loc  L  s  of  Guid.ince  and 
Couaseliavj  . 
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c.=blr...:iuP,  of  .-.iontiacl  .u-.i-.,  ..v;.il..M...  .v«o..rc.-.  -nd  th.  n  .M.>,.T,:ent 
sklM.  nf  U.O.C  -.■,..o\.per,a..  C-o-..  ofr.n  cU,.'.cu..-.-od  is  rhe  po.x-r  of 

U-,^.-.v  ^•..•....£0^s  to  r,-stoa.  Jepl.aol  rc-=..-.>.r,:..=s .   Co  si..::t:        ■.i.oJifv  sv-te., 

to  th-.  '.r  liuoiidu-l  V..-nef  lc!::rK''! .  1 

Uhilo  the  .ntt.cheJ  (Burtn,..tt,        .J-.   19C0)   ■..•..uxes  t!.o  n.ca.snr; 

v..sM„-i-.-:- ,  v'.iil'r,  nid  coar-inity  Ir.volvcncnt   .ir.  a  ^Ivon  —  it  1;^  a 

lUu.tr^ao.  ol   cl..  .:K,..ctaLion.  held  of  the  counselor  1,.  l.rr-s  of 
CcU  sc.-.vic-.v.  Lo        ojulje  yo>,tl.  ponu.'ncion.     There-  ar-  r.o  cx,.Ucit:  B'--il 
st.t..r,„.,.ts  for  rh..  di:-.r.!va>U.-.,v.d  yo,.t.h,  fo."  e.irple,  nor  aro  c.rt.M,  .V.iUn 
of  '-'^^  Jcf'P.^d  by  lUe  proposud  leji-^laaon.  the  Mation..! 

.V.r.......-..nt  of  Fduc'tion  !.ro,.,r...  0979).  .-.r.<(  Ho/t  (1979)  --  a^nonc  other. 

-iJ.nrifi.d  coun.oUnR  oLj.ctlv.s.  Th .  t  in.  the  trnnsnittnl  or  snpport 
o:  ba.ic  .,.aduv..ir  iiood  «ork  habits.   Jot-  sock  in,,/ f  inding/.^d  k.eping 

skills.  ukiUs  la  overconlns  bias  ami  stereoiypin.o .  .kill.s  in  relating  the 
work  place  to  one's  abilities  and  preferred  life  styles  may  only  b.  a_s^^ 
as  a  fur.ctlon  of  this  and  other  traditional  c-idance  models. 
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.    .,1  '  •.■  !   f  ■     :)  : 

D..   i  '11930)  ^.;»-'  ;a^i'OscJ  .\  d.,.-.rLuie  frot.i  t  r.u  typical 

■  -      f  ;r  \\.-:-   .'•^■flj.     '.t  r    v..^''  i,  o  I  or  ^  •.'oul'i  zcr'.'-: 

.i.'i  .u'.vi  or:-,  ."n'i  :'.in:lv  c  J'lnr.  ;  Uur.  —  turning;  ;.u.ch  of  x\w  ;ictu«il 
Yo jch-J i  r.:.- L.  d  c«iunr.c  1  ii. over  to  the  ntudciits  Lhrmsc  Ivos.     rJoini'  i*-:cerpts 
f:'C"4  her  f  ::i         ^  folluw: 

Tl.H  ikat-urc  ot  r.he  c oun:.!:  1  i t'^  s<Tvtr.es  prcpusoo  in  vhat. 
L'l.^onl j  lily  will  bccoiTP  .i  new  vcsiO'i  cf  youth  e:nployi,ient 
1         l..r.  1 v;iJl  ',1?  iivorsf:  and  riOucr."»dicional,     The  tcrus  '/ill 
b»:'        cievfiloplnj;  J jc  Isi.on-naking, ,  pr  ob.' e.a-solvi  ng  ,  and 
si' 1  l--*i,i.,r^o:ui-n?:  skill ccjpi.fg  wii;'^  i-.haa^ft  and  enginGoring  one's 
.-.-Hi} or  ai>.d  'u'-jro.     Coui;i^'.*lina  rciipori-iiibilitiuC  *..'ill  be  dolofjatvid 
u-.Lnly  to  youih  with  cnn';v.lriCion  fr'jtn  ^-rofesrTion.-^ls.    They  will 
fo*.-      vjh  dt:vvlupiiiy  pt'ui"  iiutvorks,  self-help  groups,  advocr.cy 
roles.     flui(iir.ce  activicltis:  Mill  inclndc  infornation  coilocting, 
ar.aly^ir.;^  ai.d  evdluntin.ij;  lesoarce  tnateirials  an'  planning 
di?:Li  nlnation  s tr,i Ce^iie s .     C.ounseiinj^  and  guidanco  services  will 
also  b'j  provided  by  paraprofcssionaif: ,  prof  ess  ion  lis  »  employers, 
pai'c-ias»  the  clrr.;v  and  c^-'rnm-.inity  lay  persons, 
Har.-?nt/CLjLx-^un  l  rv  _lt\vo^  vcTient 

The  iluVt*iu,v-.:jnc  and  poto.T.tiiii  succei.s  of  the  proposed 
ipgislaLiOki  is  Jopendtnt  on  the  support  and  cnoperation  of 
parer.tr.  nnd  th«^  lay  iiotaiiiunity .     These  aie  critical  resources 
whioh  would  provide  thu  crodi!ntidlr. ,  rr  Lnforceraent ,  and  linkages 
necessary  tor  its  account. ihility  ar,  wjl3.  as  Its  success.  They 
will  h(i  an  li-.:o};rnl  p?irt  of  tho  planriii^,  develop.iic»nC ,  and 
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i-npi..nc'U.irion  of  rhir,  fcler.-tl  Inlt.i.iCi'.e  at  ihi:  local  level. 
AlthLu-h  youns  pjople  v^.ll  bo  the  Ivi^y  riccors,  they  will  ucill;ie 

netouinco  -^ich  parencs,  school  personnel,  business,  «ind  Industry 
for  education  and  training  services;  Chey  vill  "broker"  Che 
sp.rvlcG-j  of  ocher  programs  and  agencies;  and  they  will  provide  a 
resojrcp  tu  hf»lp  present  proijranis  and  sarvlce^  In  Chc  ccncsuiilty. 
Busl no ss  %nd  Industry 

Business  and  Industry  are  beginning  to  focus  vety  actively 
on  foriicastlng  and  projecting  future  needs  and  services.  Their 
vested  interests  in  increasing  profits  aud  iaprovlng  the  quality 
of  the  labor  supply,  combined  with  a  desire  to  help  younsr  people, 
provide  a  tinely  opportunity  to  use  this  resource.    Husineys  and 
indubtry  are  concerned  about  youth  developaent:  as  an  invustnen^ 
in  addition  to  their  commitraent  to  fairness  and  equality.  Frca 
the  labor  market  projections  for  the  1980's,  selected  companies 
from  the  key-growth  industries:     steel,  caetals  and  mining; 
aerospace;  instrttnents ;  publishing;  paper  and  forest  products; 
real  estate  and  housing;  leisure  time  and  services,  would  be 
asked  to  participate  with  the  parents  and  community  in  a 
Futures  Employment  Task  Force.     Coordinated  planning  by  this  task 
force  would  focus  on  minimizing  the  problems  presently  inherent 
in  getting  young  people  into  the  labor  market.    The  goal  Vrould  be 
to  design  the  kind  of  training  and  education  program  that 
prepares  youth  for  future  occupations. 
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Pro<»r.'\n  Vor^-^l 


Yo u rh  Plnnr.inr.  and  DoveJ opmenC 

An  initlnl  Inc::-"   pl.^P-u.i.;  r''*^-  '"''-'"^  and  ;art:  jr 

tic  'olop  youth  skiils. 

Through  work  te^os,  youth  will  assuna  nuch  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  proposed  prograi:.     Sore  participants  wi?! 
administer  and  manage.    Others  will  do  rpscarch  and  ar^alysis  cf 
labor-narket  trends,  deliver  sone  pra-deter:ained  services  to 
others  In  the  comnunity  and  of'er  other  support  services 
(clerical,  niaintenance) .    A  Board  of  Coordinators  will  be  a  chief 
resource  with  members  assigned  to  each  teani  to  serve  as 
arbitrators,  connectors  vich  other  tea:rs  and  activities,  and,  if 
necessary,  serve  as  the  final  authority  to  resolve  coaflict. 

Also  provided  will  be  experiences  equippinjj  youth  wicii  the 
sUilis  iiccesj  ry  to  deliver  counseling  and  guidance  cervices  to 
other  youth,  to  become  aware  of  and  capable  of  initiating 
effective  commun       resource  develcpaent  and  utilization,  to  do  a 
community  needs  as£      ment  with  appropriate  planning  and 
follow-through,  and  t      nitiate  dialogue  with  and  negotiate  for 
education  and  training  with  Che  school  system  and  private 
industry. 

At  the  end  of  the  training  period,  which  should  require 
approximately  six  monCha,  these  young  people  should  have  designed 
and  bo  prepared  Co  implement  a  comprehensive  advocacy  system. 
They  should  be  able  to  provide  specific  services  (guidance, 
tutoring,  job  development,  brokering  services)  to  other  youth, 
perhaps  by  age  groups:     16-18,  12-14,  and  10-12,    They  could 
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provide  services  for  other  groups,  parents,  teachers,  senior 
citizens,  coraounlty  programs  and  organl2a:;lons.  Most 
iaportdn!:ly ,  they  will  have  deterained  what  the  local 
labor-raarket  luLurc  needs  will  be  and  will  have  inlti;ited 
negotiations  with  businesses.  Industry  and  educational 
Instituclons  to  develop  training/education  and  job  opporrunities 
in  their  ccwjaunlty  to  neet  these  needs. 

During  irapleraentatlon  of  programs,  selected  adult  advisors 
could  be  Instrumental  in  helping  participants  to  develop  and 
implement  training  designed  to  provide  appropriate  internships, 
to  expand  the  resource  network,  and  serve  as  teachers/counselors. 
They  would  develop  one-to-one  relationships  with  the  program 
participants,  helping  them  to  shape  und  refine  their  personal 
"futures"  scripts.     It  is  anticipated  that 

corporations/businesses  vill  vieu*  th.s  as  a  development  of  a 
skilled,  highly  aotiated  future  labor  supply,  both  for  new  job 
opportunities  as  well  as  replacements  for  wo;l  nrs  who  need 
retraining. 

Parents  and  Other  Community  Members 

Parents  of  participants  enrolled  in  local  programs  would  be 
particularly  encouraged  to  become  involved.     In  addition  to 
inviting  them  to  attend  and  participate  in  scheduled  meetings, 
special  newsletters,  seminars,  and  telephone  chains  (A  calls  B 
with  a  news  item;  B  calls  C  and  C-D)  would  be  utilized.  They 
.jould  be  encouraged  to  provide  their  son/daughter  with  detailed 
information  about  their  jobs,  allowing  them  to  spend  a  day  or  two 
wit.)  them  there,  and  provide  the  infonnatlon  necessary  to  write  a 
biography  or  family  anecdotal  record. 
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Retired  and  elder  mcnbcrs  n:  r.he -comaunity  could  also  bt: 
capped  for  consulcaclcn.    Nonunion,  experienced  cavpenCcrs, 
eiccrrUiaas.  and  engiaeers  coulo  be  asod  to  Cerch  special 
skills.    Teachers  and  counselors  could  be  called  on  Co  vriue 
proposals,  edic  rcporcs.  design  cralnir..j  sessions,  pl^u  scninars. 
ecc.    Theiie  could  be  as  paid  consultants  or  in  excV.ange  for 
services  youCh  could  provide  Co  the  cor^zunicy,  parcicularly  uic|-. 
senior  cicizens  (Davidson,  19S0,  p.  :5-:3). 

The  Accual  SCalus  of  a  Majoricv  of  Secondary  School  Guidance  ProP.rar.s 

'.-hile  most  high  schools  can  clai^  at  lease  one  craincd  and 
cercified  counselor,  a  fairly  respeccable  library  of  educaclonal  and 
career  nacerials,  a  space  or  office  where  counselins  can  occur,  and 
confidencial  files  (if  any)  may  be  kepc  -  rarely  do  chese  coun^lors 
enjoy: 

-  full  or  even  parc-ciae  clerical  or  paraprof essional  help 

-  sufficienc  space  for  group  accivicy 

-  advanced  syscems  for  accessing  career  infonnacion 

-  Che  Cime  necessary  co  work  wich  scudenca 

-  adminiscracive  supporc  and  prioricy 

-  authoricy  co  nobilize  scaff  *'.nd  communiLy  resources 

-  familiaricy  wlch  labor-markec  crends  and  issues 

-  opporcunicies  Co  upgrade  cheir  skills 

-  exposure  Co  Che  sociology  of  occupacions;  chc  vocabulary  of  Che 
work  place,  Che  employer,  Che  labor  union 

-  Che  funds  needed  Co  updace  cheir  couuseling  tools,  cescs,  and 
invencories  Co  reflecc  culcure-f rec  and  sex-fair  advances 
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-  soplUi;Cic.T:..'U  Juv-.-ia  •)•;  coiiicy  in  :aanag,pmenr ,  evaluation,  and 
scatf  uoordinarion ,  or 

-  ^uf ticitfuL  ariu%roi.i.i.Ua3  or  cir.d  experience  with  choae  rrcrtn  rschar 
cultures,  with  diffcront  v-ilue  orlen:.' Cions ,  or  unique  special 
needs. 

Clearly,  the  discropAucy  between  Che  Ideal  and  actual  capaclt;*  ot 
a  Lypi::r.l  guidaace  st.iff  Is  a  Eunction  or  resource  allocation  (or 
time,  funds,  and  professional  dcvelopnienc  opportunltl««3) «  The 
motivatior.  to  accomplish  the  apparently  impossible  dies  hard  in  this 
group,  however.    Their  suggestions -and  recomaendations  follow  in  a 
paraphrase  of  a  California  publication,^ 

Part  Three:    Wl.at  the  Schools  Nted  to  Assure  Maxitnun  Capacity  Output  from 
"  Th«ir  Guidance  Staffs 

A. 

1,  The  administrative  support  r.fccessary  to  incorporate  guidance 
issues  into  the  curriculum:     Schedule  program  topics  focused  on 
sludont-idenrif ied  concerns.     Conduct  independent  guidance 
projects  in  the  community.    Offer  race  relations  and  human 
relations  courses.    Lead  social  studies  research  classes  in  which 
ctudents  compile  information  about  the  labor  market. 

2.  The  time  needed  to  improve  coordination  with  local  coamuntty 
resource  people!     Identify  career  advisors,  oxd  girl/cld  boy 
net^jorks,  living  witnesses;  establish  advisory  committees,  work 
with  citizen  activists,  urban  leagues,  community  agencies; 


^A  majority  of  these  recommendations  were  drawn  frorr  "Lost  in  the 
Shuffle:     A  Report  on  the  Guidance  Syrtera  in  California  Secondary  Schools, 
Santa  Barbara:    The  Cltii.en's  Policy  Center,  1979. 
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la^inrlfy  vor'<  ?xiwrl*»'>ci  ^i.tot;*  ^^"Ip  students  set  up  their  own 
hubii-rsscs,  p»:cr  cocnseling  i^yscean;  arr;.nge  for  r.heir  volunccci: 
worV.  v1-!j  indi-t:r.c  .^m-'.  i^Ln-.:.. 

A  pollr.y  vrhich  clocrci-scs  the  bjjrj^_or_j:lorl£3l^ 
ajninlstratlve  du-wlos  so  as  to  increase  counselor  c-'vallabllltx_CO 
students.  Set  up  a  system  that  lets  students  register  themselves 
lor  classes,  ccaduct:  assemblies  to  explain  graduation 
requirerconts,  vocational  training,  opportunities,  work  study  and 
internship  options.    Offer  time  management  training  to  counselors 
and  administrators-     Seek  clerical  resource  help  from  business 
and  computer  science  classes,  through  colleague  CETA  personnel, 
and  parent  volunteers. 

The  encourogeaent  of  student  involvement  and  input:  Develop 
student  o-nbudsraen»  inforaation  specialists,  and  a  aore  equitable 
student  i^overnment  representation.     Request  student  help  in 
desieniag  guidance  services,  identifying  community  services  to  be 
perforraetl,  establishing  student  performance  codes,  and  in 
adjudicating  their  violation. 

Provide  incentives  to  schools  which  develop  ne;j  roles  for  their 

counselQra  as  Comratinicy  Resource  Coordinators* 

Require  school  systems  to  submit  plans,  which  specify  the 

resources  needed  to  update  the  traiaing,  recruitment, 

cert. fication  and  continuing  education  of  their  guidance  staffs. 

Provide  funds  to  higher  education  institutions  that  commit 

themselves  coi     recruiting  minorities  into  counselor  training 

programs,  developing  counselor  training  sequences  which  equip 

future  p-jdictitioners  with  the  skills  needed  to  reach  work-bound 
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yourh  nnd  ndjlts;  onterinj;  into  coor.crutive  agrue.Tients  viia  l.>Ctil 
business  and  Industry  for  incerashlps,  exchange  projirams; 
coH  ibor.Tclve  ror.^^arch  on  t'lC;  disc  rej;  .ncy  bocvecn  job  rcadiuess 
and  accuai  job  availability. 
8.      Earmark  spccitil  Infusions  of  guldancp  fur>ds,  resources,  and 

facilities  Co  scl.ools  where  disadvantaged  students  are  present  in 
large  numbers. 

Suggestions  for  Research  and  Exemplary  Activities  to  be  Supported  by 
the  Secretary  of  Education  through  Discretionary  Set-Asides 

Research  on  Youth  Employabillty 

1.  Longitudinal  studies  are  needed  on  the  effects  of  school'based 
counseling  interventions  upon  disadvantaged  youth;  how  do  these 
compare  with  community-based  services  to  the  same  cohort  in  tems 
of  meaningful  job  placement  and  mobility? 

2.  Career  aspirations  of  cinority  fcnales  and  aales  ohould  be 
studied  to  compare  their  (a)  source,  (b)  their  realism,  (c)  their 
feasibility,  (d)  their  durability,  and  (e)  their  capacity  for 
modification  by  certain  advocates  and/or  systems. 

3.  Study  is  needed  on  the  differing  effects  on  urban,  minority  youth 
of  self-contained  career  guidance  programs  and  those  programs 
which  combine  career  guidance  with  other  services  s«ch  as 
education,  employment,  family  counseling »  peer  counseling » 
community  service,  etc. 

4.  Identify  the  most  effective  delivery  systems  for  job  training, 
job  seeking,  finding,  and  keeping  skills  as  they  relate  to  youth 
and  young  adults  who  are  handicapped,  disadvantaged,  or  members 
of  a  racial  or  ethnic  minority  group. 
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Design  research  chat  atte^npcs  co  answer  the  follovfing  questions: 

a.  i*liac  are  the  factors  deterrainlng  an  Individual's  chances  in 
today's  labor  narkiC? 

b.  HaVe  federal  laws  oade  an  appreciable  difference  In  hiring 
patterns?  in  actual  numbers  of  job  openings? 

c.  Does  the  vocational  education  system  that  worked  once  for  a 
white  male  consrituency  still  worJc  Ccjday  for  blnck  aales, 
white  females,  black  females? 

Study  is  needed  on  the  relationship  of  guidance  services  to  later 
job  status  ot  vocational  graduates,  liberal  arts  graduates,  and 
graduates  exposed  to  career  education  aethods  of  instruction. 

Exemplary  and  Innovative  Studies  and  Models 
Involve  youth,  particularly  minority  youth,  in  the  planning, 
implementation  and  evaluation  of  com-aunity  resource  development 
programs.     Focus  could  be  placed  on  offlployment,  consumer 
awareness,  economics,  family  life,  health  and  nutrition,  housing, 
and  transportation. 

Establish  day  care  centers  for  the  infants  and  children  of 
disadvantaged  teenage  parents.     Staff  these  centers  with 
counselor  supervisors,  with  the  teen-age  parents  serving  as 
paraprof essionals  and  aides. 

Construct  an  ancillary  teaching/counseling  staff  of  service 
Industry  personnel.    Arrange  for  their  regular  instruction  on  the 
need  for  communication  and  Interpersonal  skills  In  today's 
service-oriented  economy. 

Develop  work  experience  sites  in  nursing  homes,  area  agencies  for 
aging,  hospitals,  and  nutrition  centers. 
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PeadylRg  disadvantaged  youth  to  compete  successfully  with  their  nore 
advanc<.it;e<i  peers  lor  un&ubsidir.ed  enployueuc  beconie  J-iie  long-^cerm 

objective  of  the  Education  title  of  the  subject  legislation.    While  the 
companion  effort  launched  through  the  LA30R  title  will  attetrpt  to  correct 
for  these  Inequities  of  readiness  in  vivo,  the  Administration  has  properly 
assigned  a  first  priority  to  tdentifylrg  ir.d  treating  their  root  causes 
among  the  In-school  population  of  these  youth. 

Research  suggests  that  the  presence  of  a  highly  competent  and 
resourceful  guidance  and  counseling  staff  in  each  of  the  targeted  schools 
and  coamunltles  can  Increase  the  power  of  education  to  address  these  early 
symptoms — well  before  they  becone  the  entrenched  human  statist -c  provoking 
tVie  present  action.    Because  this  profession's  primary  concern  lies  with 
the  individual,  its  practitioners  are  better  able  to  mediate  connections 
made  by  the  student  between  the  ultimately  personal  decision  that  Is 
employablllty  -  and  the  academic,  social,  and  vocational  skills  that  make 
up  its  substance. 

Counselors  have  learned,  through  first-hand  experience,  that  minority 
youth  unemployment  -  unlike  youth  unemployment  in  general  -  cannot  be 
attributed  solely  to  lack  of  specific  job  skills,  work  motivation,  or  even 
the  ability  to  communicate  these  accomplishments  to  potential  employers. 
They  have  also  learned  that  they  and  their  colleague  educators  will  need  to 
*  employ  radical  new  approaches  if  the  perceptions  of  these  youth  that 
schools  are  detached,  if  not  unsympathetic  learning  environments  -  are  to 
change.    Their*  own  proposed  contributions:     among  them  the  mobilization  of 
community  resources  and  peer  support  systems,  heightened  family  contact, 
the  use  of  indigenous  role  models,  and  a  completely  overhauled  construct  of 
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JoS  infomncion,  r-- .»il:ios'j.  c'xpl  >raclon,  :>e:Lrch,  placcraenC,  and  f^llow-np 
arc  but  a  few  of  the  osscnClal  actions  education  will  need  Co  take  if  the 

cycle  of  diJJd..'anL.:-.c-.:j:  is  Co  bo  /.rr^st.iJ  in  aid-ccur-ie. 
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Questions  for  Education  Associations  Panel 

1  How  do  you  feel  about  proceeding  with  this  program  in  the  face 
^'    "of  proposed  cits  in  existing.  Successful  education  programs? 

Isn^t  this  a  situation  of  "robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul? 

2  There  are  those  who  contend  that  the  education  title  of  this 

legislation  would  simply  be  putting  money  into  an  educational 
syltem  that  has  already  failed  the  students  it  seeks  to  reach 
and  assist.    How  would  you  respond  to  this  charge? 

3  There  is  a  lot  of  talk  about  benchmarks  or  certain  levels  of 

achievement  that  this  legislation  is  expected  to  produce. 
What  are  the  dangers  that  we  might  be  raising  public 
ellpectationf  beyond  what  we  can^easonably  expect  a  program 
of  this  nature  to  achieve? 

4  The  provisions  of  Title  I  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
•      EducI?Ion  Act  do  not  preclude  assistance  to  secondary 

school  students.    What  would  be  your  thoughts  on  using 
Title  I.  perhaps  with  some  refinement,  as  the  basis  tor 
targeting  of  assistance  of  the  nature  proposed  m  tne 
Youth  Initiative? 

5.     Should  we  provide  a  separate  program  approach  for  school 
dropouts? 

6     What  kind  of  mechanisms  exist  today  or  what  kind  do  y^^.  . 
believe  could  be  developed  to  forge  the  required  relationship 
bitween  the  education  community  and  the  private  sector  to 
insure  that  this  program  will  succeed? 
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.June  25,  198D 


The  Honorable  Claiborne  Pell 
Chairman,  Subconmlttee  on 

Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities 
325  Russell  Senate  Office  Bulldlpg 
Washington,  D.'  C.  2D510 

Dear  Senator  Pell: 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  respond,  on  behalf  of  NEA, 
to  your  questions  about  the  proposed  youth  employment  Initiative,  S,  2385. 
I  will  treat  the  questions  In  the  order  you  raised  then  In  your  June  19 
letter. 

1.  We  view  the  youth  employment  proposal  and  existlnp  education 
programs  as  mutually  supportive  and  not  competitive  for  fund- 
ing or  for  participants.    S.  2385  would  provide  an  additional 
tool  designed  to  encourage  cooperation  among  local  education 
agencies  (LEA's),  prime  sponsors,  conmunlty-based  organizations, 
private  Industry,  and  others  for  tralnlna  youth  for  gainful 
employment.    Futher,  we  believe  that  the  "robbing  Peter  to 

pay  Paul"  argument  used  by  some  of  the  opponents  of  the  youth 
employment  measure  Is  off  the  mark,  since  we  see  no  assurance 
that  existing  programs  will  be  adequately  funded  whether  or  not 
the  new  program  Is  enacted. 

2.  The  youth  employment  Initiative  Is  not  a  "business  as  usual" 
approach  to  providing  programs.   Although  80  percent  of  our 
15-to-18  year  olds  actually  do  graduate  from  high  school  — 

a  higher  rate  of  staying  In  school  than  In  any  other  developed 
country      the  education  they  receive  has  traditionally  been 
focused  largely  on  the  college-bound  rather  than  on  those  who 
will  enter  the  work  force  direct  from  the  secondary  schools. 
These  latter  students  have  perhaps  been  less  motivated  and 
less  able  to  see  the  need  for  pursuing  the  traditional  program. 
The  youth  employment  Initiative  would  greatly  enhance  our  a- 
blllty  to  develop  and  deliver  courses  or  programs  focused  ex- 
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cluslvely  on  those  previously  less  motivated  and  would  provide 
education  for  jobs  that  are  or  soon  will  be  available  In  the 
local  economy.    Thus  It  should  be  more  attractive  and  useful 
to  the  non-college-bound  student  population. 

3.  Any  benchmarks  raising  public  expectations  must  be  determined 
at  the  local  level  based  on  local  resources  and  local  percep- 
tions of  needs.    Responsibility  for  any  benchmarks  would  be 
shared  by  LEA's  and  prime  sponsors.    It  Is  precisely  this  close 
cooperation  at  the  local  level  which  leads  us  to  predict  great 
success  for  the  Initiative:   when  ownership  rests  at  the  local 
level,  pride  and  confidence  In  the  program  becomes  a  self-ful- 
filling prophesy.    This  Is  why  It  Is  so  Important  that  the  state 
and  federal  roles  be  limited  to  review,  comment,  and  assistance 
to  the  key  agents  at  the  local  level,  with  no  Intrusion  of  state 
or  national  perspective. 

4.  While  It  might  be  technically  feasible  to  revise  ESEA  title  I  to 
deliver  the  services  contemplated  In  the  youth  employment  pro- 
posal, such  a  course  Is  a  political  minefield  and  thus  not 
practical.    Moreover,  since  ESEA  Is  not  due  for  reauthorization 
until  1983,  there  would  be  unnecessary  delay  In  Implementing  the 
youth  employment  program.    Further,  since  the  youth  employment 
measure  Includes  elements  not  only  of  ESEA  but  also  of  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act,  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act,  and  the  Higher  Education  Act  as  well,  the  amendment 
route  Implies  an  Inordinate  amount  of  tinkering,  which  would  no 
doubt  be  much  more  difficult  and  have  much  more  potential  for 
error  than  would  enactment  of  new  leqislatlon. 

5.  The  degree  of  cooperation  fostered  by  the  youth  employment 
legislation  among  LEA's,  prime  sponsors,  and  private  Industry 
will  lead  to  the  Implementation  of  programs  that  will  attract 
out- of-school  youth  back  Into  the  school  setting. 

6.  The  needed  cooperation  between  education  and  the  private  sector 
will  come  about  due  to  enlightened  self-Interest.  Commitment 
In  the  private  sector  cannot  be  legislated.    But  when  leaders 

of  industry  are  shown  that  the  programs  Intended  under  the  youth 
employment  Initiative  will  result  In  a  labor  pool  trained  In 
basic  transferrable  Job  skills  —  comnunlcatlon  and  computation-- 
tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  local  economy.  It  will  seem  to  them 
to  be  good  business  practice  to  cooperate  fully  as  their  longterm 
Investment  will  ultimately  translate  Into  profits. 

I  would  be  happy  to  discuss  these  points  further  with  you  or  your  staff 
c  aporoprlate. 


Dale  Lestlna 
Legislative  Specialist 


DL/pat 
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i^otoie  i^tate  CoUese 


BOWIE*  Maryland  20715 


COLLEGE  COUNSELING  CENTER 
(301)  U6U-3286,  328T 


July  3,  1980 


The  Honorable  Clcd'borne  Pell 

United  States  Senate 

Chairman,  Suhcommlttee  on  Education, 

Arts,  and  Hinnanities 
Washington,  D.  C,  20510 

Dear  Senator  Pell: 

On  behalf  of  the  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association, 
enclosing  your  requested  responses  to  the  series  of  questions  com 
S  2385  for  upcoming  subcommittee  deliberations.  It  vas  certainly 
pleasure  to  present  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Educatio 
and  Humanities.    I  sincerely  hope  that  our  vlevs  prove  helpful. 

Please  feel  free  to  call  on  me  should  you  need  additional  ass 
Thank  you. 


Sincerely, 


Clemmie  Solomon 
Director  of  Counseling 


CS:pe 
Enclosure 
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Questions  for  Education  Association's  Panel 


1,  Kev  do  you  feel  about  proceeding  vlth  this  program  In  the  face  of 
proposed  cuts  In  existing*  successful  education  programs?  IsnH 
this  a  situation  of  **robblng  Peter  to  pay  Paul?" 

After  nine  months  of  Intensive  study.  Including  a  detailed  review 
of  current  programs,  Intervlevs  with  hundreds  of  youth,  and  conferences 
Involving  over  1,000  national  and  comunlty  leaders,  the  Vice  President's 
Task  Force  on  Youth  QiQ>loyment  found  that: 

''Youth  einployment  problems  and  opportunities  are  uacvenly  dis- 
tributed.   Without  a  bold  nev  Initiative,  the  80 's  are  likely  to 
exacerbate  these  inequities.** 

Youth  unemployment  is  a  special,  critical  and  monumental  problem. 
What  is  more  alarming  is  that  it  is  an  escalating  one  which  has  severe 
social  and  economic  ramifications.    Problems  of  great  magnitude  require 
special  treatment.    A  similar  example  of  special  legislation  for  a  unique 
and  special  kind  of  problem  was  the  case  for  handicapped  legislation. 

This  Association  does  not  view  the  current  situation  as  a  "robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul**  one.    Traditionally,  during  periods  of  economic 
austerity,  social  programs  unfortunately  bear  the  lion's  share  of  budget 
cuts.    Keedless  to  say,  ve  are  confident  that  existing,  successful  edu- 
cation programs  would  still  experience  the  sharp  edges  of  the  budget  knife 
even  if  the  proposed  Youth  Initiative  did  not  exist.    The  education  com- 
munity at  large  is  cognizant  of  this  reality.    The  notion  that  the  proposed 
Youth  Initiative,  which  has  education  dimensions,  is  the  reason  existing 
ed'lcation  programs  are  being  cut  should  be  recognized  as  a  tool  to  de struct 
a  very  meaningful  piece  of  legislation  which  addresses  a  serious  dilemma 
facing  American  society.    It  is  suggested  that  we  not  rob  Peter  but  pro- 
tect him  from  robbers.    On  the  same  token,  we  should  insure  that  Paul  is 
cared  for  with  honest  and  fair  payment.    This  la  what  existing  education 
progroms,  as  well  as  the  Youth  Initiative,  purports  to  do. 

2.  There  are  those  who  contend  that  the  education  title  of  this  legislation 
would  simply  be  putting  money  into  an  educational  system  that  has  already 
failed  the  students  it  seeks  to  reach  and  assist.    How  would  you  respond 
to  this  charge? 

To  suggest  that  our  educational  system  is  perfect  and  needs  no  im- 
provement would  be  a  gross  error.    Concomitantly,  to  suggest  it  has 
already  foiled  the  students  it  seeks  to  reach  and  assist  in  light  of 
those  it  has  is  Just  as  erroneous.    Our  goal  is  to  work  towards  maximizing 
the  successes  and  minimizing  the  failures  whether  through  the  education 
title  of  the  Youth  Boployment  legislation  or  through  existing  education 
programs.    A  contributing  factor  in  the  degree  to  which  successes  are 
realized  is  that  of  the  level  of  funding  in  all  education  programs.  We're 
working  in  schools  which  attempt  to  service  all  children— inclusive  of 
those  who  are  disadvantaged  and  unemployed.    These  schools  are  operating 
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vlth  llMltefl  re»ourcei  from  underfunded  federal  prograna.    The  education 
title  In  the  youth  bill  li  needed  to  build  nev  programa,  provide  new 
■onles,  and  help  atrcngthen  existing  education  programa  ao  that  more 
aucceasea  vlll  be  realized. 

3.    There  la  a  lot  of  taDc  about  benchmarka  or  certain  levela  of  achieve- 
aent  that  thla  leglalatlon  la  expected  to  produce.    What  are  the  dangera 
that  w«s  might  be  raialng  public  expectatlona  beyond  what  ve  can  reaaonably 
expect  a  program  of  thla  nature  to  achieve? 

The  American  public  toduy  la  demanding  Increaaed  accountability  In 
federally  funded  programs.    We  believe  that  thla  la  a  reaaonable  expec- 
tation aa  long  aa  the  benchmarka  or  levels  of  achievement  are  reallatlc. 
Accountability  meaaurea  are  needed  to  determine  the  Impact  and  degr--  of 
effectlveneaa  thla  leglalatlon  vlll  have  on  addreaalng  the  youth  employ- 
ment problem.    The  reaaonable  attainment  of  benchmarka  and  their  rela- 
tionahip  to  adequate  funding  la  where  we  must  advlae  the  public  ao  that 
their  expectatlona  will  not  be  ralaed  beyond  what  actually  can  be  attained 
with  the  available  funda.    Benchmarka  are  aimply  meaaures  which  enable  us 
to  determine  where  we  want  to  go  and  provide  stepping  atones  to  getting 
there.    Again,  aa  long  aa  they  are  reaaonable,  we  aee  no  dangera  in  raia- 
lng public  expectatlona  beyond  what  can  be  achieved. 

U.    The  proviaiona  of  Title  I  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
do  not  preclude  aaaiatance  to  aecondary  achool  atudenta.    What  would  be 
your  thoughta  on  ualng  Title  I,  perhapa  with  some  refinement,  aa  the 
basla  for  targeting  of  aaaiatance  of  the  nature  propoaed  in  the  Youth 
Initiative? 

The  purpoae  of  Title  I  atanda  to  be  diluted  if  it  aerves  as  the  baaia 
for  targeting  of  aaaiatance  of  the  nature  propoaed  in  the  Youth  Initiative. 
The  results  of  trying  to  do  too  much  vlth  too  little  may  arise  through 
thla  euggeatlon.    Again,  the  youth  employment  problem  la  of  ouch  severity 
that  it  requires  specific  and  immediate  attention.    The  reauthorization 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  vlll  not  begin  until  the 
97th  Congress  convenes. 

Title  I  is  also  more  developmental  In  terms  of  compensatory  education. 
The  tvo  programa  are  different  programs  vlth  different  purposes  and  goals. 
The  age  levels  of  target  groups  are  different,  the  needs  are  different, 
even  the  declaration  of  policy  is  different  between  progre  .s.    We  believe 
that  using  Title  I  as  the  baaia  for  targeting  of  asalstance  of  the  nature 
and  magnitude  proposed  in  the  Youth  Initiative  vlll  cause  the  youth  legis- 
lation to  become  too  diluted  to  remain  an  effective  means  of  addressing 
the  youth  unemployment  dilemma. 

5.    Should  we  provide  a  separate  program  approach  for  achool  dropouts? 

School  dropouts  are  an  Important  dimenalon  of  the  youth  employment 
problem.    Ratea  of  unemployment  are  algnlflcantly  higher  among  school 
dropouta  than  among  high  achool  graduatea.    More  emphasis  on  addressing 
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thlB  problem  should  be  Incorporated  Into  the  Youth  Act,    Numerous  studies 
have  documented  the  effectiveness  of  counselors  In  decreasing  dropout 
ratas  through  counseling  students*    A  special  core  of  professionally 
trained  counselors  should  be  included  to  provide  counseling  activities 
vhlch  Include  follov^upb  career  counseling  assistance  vith  enrollment  In 
O.B.D.  programs,  arranging  modified  educational  progrsms  (vork  and 
school  experiences)  and  coordinating  dropout  prevention  activities  for 
all  atudents.    Significant  eiUPhaais  Is  suggested  to  he  placed  on  outreach 
activities.    We  also  suggest  that  these  counselors  he  nev  personnel  and 
provisions  establlahed  for  maintenance  of  effort  throughout  the  legislations 
duration* 

What  kind  of  mechanisms  exist  todsy  or  >itiat  kind  do  you  believe  could  be 
developed  to  forge  the  required  relationship  between  the  education  com- 
munity and  the  private  sector  to  Insure  that  this  program  will  succeed? 

A  broader  range  of  incentives  (subsidies)  to  private  industry  for 
training  and  employment  of  youth  is  one  mechanism  that  can  help  this 
program  to  succeed*    Another  mechanism  is  ^hat  of  strengthening  the 
existing  counseling  programs  in  the  schools  and  community  based  organi- 
zations* 

Career  decision-making  skills,  self-concept,  school  achievement, 
school  and  work  attitude  and  adjustment,  school  and  work  anxiety,  and 
dropout  rates  of  youth  have  all  been  Improved  when  effective  counseling 
techniques  are  fundamental  aspects  of  school  and  work  programs*    It  is 
suggested  that  assurances  for  qualified  and  competent  counselors  in  both 
school  and  non-school  programs  not  go  overlooked*    The  individuals  wtio 
provide  the  various  guidance  functions  should  be  titled  as  is  appropriate 
to  their  level  of  training*    Our  youth  have  the  right  to  know  if  they  are 
being  assisted  by  a  peer,  interviewer,  paraprofessional,  technician,  or 
a  professional  counselor*    It  is  not  wise  to  refer  a  person  who  has  a 
cardiac  arreat  to  a  lab  technician  or  an  x-ray  specialist*    Hormally,  he 
is  treated  by  a  medical  doctor  whose  expertise  is  in  cardiology*    It  is 
also  not  wise  to  send  a  student  to  a  principal  to  be  taught  the  math 
lesson;  he  is  sent  to  the  math  teacher*    On  the  same  token,  youth  who 
require  career  guidance  and  counseling  should  not  be  referred  to  those 
who  are  not  trained  and  qualified  professional  sounaelors*    These  coun- 
selors should  serve  as  liaisons  with  private  industry;  conduct  employ- 
ability  skills  training;  monitor  youth  progress;  contribute  follow-up 
services;  and  provide  career  counseling  activities*    It  is  noted  that 
these  tasks  should  not  be  dropped  solely  on  existing  counselors  but 
absorbed  by  additional  counselora* 

In  conclusion,  eii5)loyers  are  less  reluctant  to  hire  youth  when  they 
know  they  have  the  proper  work  attitude*    Counselors  can  serve  an  instru- 
mental role  in  facilitating  this  kind  of  attitude*    For  a  more  detailed 
assessment  of  counselor  effectiveness,  please  review  the  addendum  to 

testimony  entitled,  "The  Contribution  of  Guidance  and  Counseling  to 
the  Qnployability  of  Youth*** 
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Senator  Pkix.  We  now  come  to  the  National  Organizations 
Panel:  Mr.  Walter  Smart,  United  Neighborhood  Centers  of  Amer- 
ica; Mr.  Lynn  Gray,  director  of  the  New  York  Urban  Ck)alition 
Education  prt^ram;  and  Ms.  Delia  Mitchell,  vice  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Neighborhoods,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Smart  is  being  accompanied  by  Mr.  Wally 
Ck)rez  and  Mr.  Brian  Dyak,  but  that  they  will  not  be  talking;  just 
Mr.  Smart  will.  ,   »    t  * 

Gentlemen,  ladies,  if  you  would  proceed.  As  I  say  your  state- 
ments will  be  included  in  full  in  the  record,  and  if  there  are  any 
questions  that  we  do  not  have  time  for  here,  I  may  submit  them  to 
you  in  writing,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Smart,  do  you  want  to  lead  off? 

STATEMENT  OF  WALTER  SMART.  CHAIRMAN.  NATIONAL  COL- 
LABORATION FOR  YOUTH.  AND  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR. 
UNITED  NEIGHBORHOOD  CENTERS  OF  AMERICA,  ACCOMPA- 
NIED BY  BRIAN  DYAK  AND  MILDRED  WORTH;  LYNN  GRAY. 
JR..  DIRECTOR.  NEW  YORK  URBAN  COALITION  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM.  NEW  YORK.  N.Y.;  AND  DELLA  MITCHELL,  VICE 
PRESIDENT.  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEIGHBORHOODS. 
AND  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR.  NORTHWEST  ACTION  COUNCIL. 
MILWAUKEE.  WISCONSIN.  A  PANEL 

Mr.  Smart.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Dyak  and  Ms.  Mildred  Worth.  ,  ^  „  u 

My  name  is  Walter  Smart,  Chairman  of  the  National  Collabora- 
tion for  Youth,  and  the  Executive  Director  of  the  United  Neighbor- 
hood Centers  of  America.  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
present  to  the  subcommittee  the  views  and  concerns  of  the  collabo- 
ration on  this  important  subject  of  youth  employment  and  trainmg. 

The  National  Collaboration  for  Youth  is  composed  of  13  national, 
voluntary,  youth-serving  organizations.  These  organizations  are: 
Big  Brothers/Big  Sisters  of  America;  Boys'  Clubs  of  America;  Boy 
Scouts  of  America;  Camp  Fire  Inc.;  4-H  Youth  Program8;^ture 
Homemakers  of  America;  Girls  Clubs  of  America,  Inc.;  Girl  bcoute 
of  the  U.S.A.;  National  Board  of  the  YMCAs;  Nation^  Board, 
YWCA  of  the  U.S.A.;  the  National  Network,  Services  to  Runaway 
Youth  and  FamUies;  American  Red  Cross  Youth  Services;  and  the 
United  Neighborhood  Centers  of  America,  Inc.  The  National  Col- 
laboration for  Youth  is  an  afFmity  group  of  the  National  Assembly 
of  National  Voluntary  Health  and  Social  Welfare  Organizations,  a 
nonprofit  organization  composed  of  36  voluntary  agenciM. 

The  collaboration  members  joined  together  m  1973  to  work 
toward  the  achievement  of  common  goals  in  providing  services  to 
the  nation's  youth.  The  member  organizations  of  the  collaboration 
work  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  address  the  vocational,  employment, 
educational,  health  and  family  life  needs  of  young  people.  In  197b, 
the  collaboration  adopted  youth  employment  as  a  pnonty  issue.  In 
the  position  statement  adopted  at  that  time,  two  fundamental 

points  were  made:  ,     , ,   ,  •      _*  * 

One.  Youth-serving  agencies  can  and  should  play  an  important 
role  in  the  development  and  implementation  of  national  youth 
employment  policies  and  programs. 
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The  problem  of  youth  unemployment  is  sufficiently  grave  to  require  the  develop- 
ment of  comprehensive  national  policies  for  youth  employment  and  work  experi- 
ences undergirded  by  collaborative  efforts  of  the  education,  government,  business, 
labor  and  voluntary  sectors  of  our  country.  The  Nation '\1  Collaboration  for  Youth 
believes  that  its  member  organizations,  serving  a  combined  constituency  of  30 
million  young  people,  are  uniquely  qualified  to  act  as  advocates  for  youth,  have  a 
distinct  responsibility  to  point  the  way  to  more  effective  action  and  can  provide 
valuable  resources  for  the  delivery  of  coordinated  and  more  comprehensive  youth 
employment  programs. 

Two.  The  development  of  basic  skilk  is  the  key  to  youth  employ- 
ment. 

Fundamental  to  finding  and  keeping  a  decent  job  is  having  adequate  skills.  The 
responsibility  for  developing  the  necessary  competencies  of  reading,  writing,  compre- 
hension and  computational  skills  is  clearly  the  responsibility  of  the  publicly-fi- 
nanced education  system.  There  is  a  grovwng  consensus  that  changes  are  necessary 
in  the  general  education  system  so  that  it  will  more  effectively  fulfill  its  mission  to 
meet  the  needs  of  youth.  Such  preparation  will  reduce  the  number  of  young  people 
who  find  themselves  out  of  school  and  out  of  work— usually  both— because  of  lack  of 
adequate  skills.  Public  support  for  the  education  system  should  stress  this  basic 
responsibility,  with  the  recognition  that  the  task  may  be  more  difficult  than  ever 
before  as  an  increased  number  of  students  stay  longer  in  school  without  regard  to 
their  abilities,  motiviation  or  family  encouragement. 

In  our  discussions  over  the  past  year  with  the  Vice  President's 
Task  Force  on  Youth  Employment,  we  were  pleased  that  under- 
standing grew  beyond  the  focus  on  job  placement  and  work  experi- 
ences as  the  only  measurable  outcomes  of  success.  Recognition  of 
the  need  for  emphasis  on  basic  skills  and  broader  employability 
development  is  long  overdue.  The  results  of  a  1975  nationwide  test 
administered  by  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress 
are  highly  instructive  for  the  formulation  of  new  youth  legislation. 
The  1975  test  revealed  that  92  percent  of  the  17-year-old  white 
youths  tested  were  functionally  literate  in  contrast  to  only  58 
percent  of  the  black  youths  tested.  In  light  of  these  results,  we 
know  the  situation  among  our  nation's  minority  youth  has  reached 
desperate  proportions. 

Our  school  systems,  offtimes  through  callousness  and  insensitiv- 
ity,  lack  of  interest,  and  lack  of  concern  for  minority  youth,  have 
led  to  this  national  catastrophy.  The  educational  system  is  not  a 
credible  answer  on  its  own.  While  the  system  itself  cannot  escape 
its  share  of  the  blame,  we  recognize  that  it  is  a  reflection  of  a 
deeper  problem  within  our  society.  Simply  giving  additional  money 
to  the  school  systems  that  have  produced  this  kind  of  a  product  is 
not  going  to  change  things.  There  must  be  new  incentives,  new 
levers — and  certainly  there  must  be  intense  national  leadership 
and  commitment  if  progress  is  to  be  made. 

We  believe  that  our  agencies  can  play  a  significant  part  in  that 
new  approach.  The  world  usually  seems  divided  into  CETA,  schools 
and  home.  Yet  for  millions  of  young  people,  an  important  influence 
on  their  success  in  life  is  the  youth  agency  to  which  they  belong  or 
whether  they  "hang  out."  These  agencies,  members  of  the  National 
Collaboration  for  Youth,  have  the  ability  to  contribute  significantly 
to  a  better  outcome  for  this  new  approach  to  youth  employment. 

We  would  like  to  state  some  broad  principles  and  some  specific 
recommendations  for  shaping  a  new  approach  to  youth  employ- 
ment and  training. 

A  principal  goal  should  be  to  develop  long-term  employabilitv 
skills  that  will  prepare  young  people  to  enter  the  world  of  work 
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and  to  attain  satisfaction  and  success  in  their  working  lives.  New 
youth  legislation  must  recognize  that  placement  in  a  job  should  not 
be  the  only  goal  nor  the  principal  goal  of  employment  and  training 
programs  for  youth.  While  job  placement  is  the  ultimate,  long- 
range  goal,  there  are  other,  interim  goals  or  benchmarks  of  equal 
importance  which  must  be  achieved  if  youth  employment  and 
training  efforts  are  to  be  successful.  Youth  employment  legislation 
must  recognize  and  define  these  benchmarks  and  must  establish 
programs  and  services  that  will  assist  young  people  in  achieving 

these  goals.  ,  j   .  x  r  *u 

What  are  other  valid  goals  and  desirable  outcomes  for  youth 
employment  and  training  programs?  They  include  a  broad  range  of 
life-coping  skills  and  the  fulfillment  of  diverse  personal  and  social 
needs  of  young  people.  They  include  the  development  of  specific 
employability  skills— the  skills,  experience  and  know-how  that  are 
needed  not  only  to  qualify  for  a  job  but  which  are  also  essential  to 
retaining  a  job  and  to  doing  well  in  it.  In  addition  to  basic  skills  of 
reading,  writing  and  computation,  these  employability  skills  in- 
clude the  following:  J        J  u-v* 

The  development  of  good  work  habits:  punctuality,  dependability, 
how  to  follow  instructions;  ability  and  experience  in  decisionmak- 
ing' good  physical  and  mental  health;  ability  and  experience  in 
solving  problems  which  affect  employability,  including  transporta- 
tion, housing,  child  care,  and  health  problems;  the  development  of 
interviewing  and  job  search  skills.  u-    u  i. 

New  youth  legislation  must  recognize  the  relationship  between 
the  development  of  employability  skills  and  the  success  or  failure 
of  youth  in  the  labor  market.  In  order  to  have  long-term  impact  on 
the  employability  of  youth,  youth  programs  must  first  assist  youth 
in  developing  basic  life-coping  skills  that  will  enable  them  to  deal 
with  problems  and  situations  that  affect  their  employability.  Once 
these  skills  have  been  developed  young  people  will  be  better  pre- 
pared for  entering  the  world  of  work  and  for  achieving  success  in 

^^  Employability  development  and  job  readiness  preparation  must 
be  integral  parts  of  any  and  all  skill  training  and  job  placement 
programs  for  youth.  Too  narrow  a  focus  on  basic  skills,  training 
and  placement  will  lead  only  to  short-term  success  and  may  likely 
cause  failure  in  the  long  run.  What  is  needed  is  a  comprehensive, 
pluralistic  approach  that  will  provide  the  backup  and  supportive 
services  required  to  ensure  long-term  employability,  job  retention, 
and  satisfactory  job  performance.  ,    .  ,    .      i     i  j 

Therefore,  youth  employment  and  training  legislation  should  re- 
quire that  a  full  range  of  comprehensive  services  be  available  at 
the  local  level  to  provide  whatever  assistance  may  be  needed  to 
develop  long-term  employability  skills,  to  ensure  adequate  prepara- 
tion for  the  world  of  work,  and  to  provide  the  back-up  support 
needed  after  a  youth  is  employed.  These  services  should  be  clearly 
spelled  out  in  the  law  and  should  address  the  personal  and  social 
development  needs  of  youth,  family  and  other  support-group  needs 
educational  development,  and  the  physical  and  mental  health 

needs  of  youth.  , 

New  youth  legislation  must  contain  specific  provisions  to  ensure 
that  there  are  effective  linkages  among  the  significant  institutions 
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which  affect  young  people's  development.  The  experience  of  our 
local  program  operators  is  that  the  22  percent  set-aside  in  CETA 
for  school-related  programs  has  indeed  made  a  difference  in  youth 
employment  and  training  programming.  Therefore,  we  believe  that, 
in  addition  to  continuation  of  the  current  CETA  formula,  22  per- 
cent of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  education  component  of  the 
youth  initiative  should  be  set  aside  for  the  purchase  of  supportive 
services  which  cannot  be  provided  by  scliool  systems  or  which  can 
be  provided  more  effectively  by  sources  outside  the  education 
system.  Under  this  set-aside,  local  educational  agencies  receiving 
grants  under  the  new  Federal  program  would  be  required  to  uso  22 
percent  of  their  funds  to  purchase  non-school  based  services  to 
provide  back-up  support  and  additional  assistance  to  youth  pro- 
gram participants. 

We  believe  that  there  is  direct  legislative  precedent  as  well  as 
positive  program  experience  to  justify  such  a  set-aside  of  funds.  In 
the  area  of  juvenile  justice,  the  experience  of  our  local  program 
operators  is  that  the  30  percent  set-aside  of  funds  for  services  and 
programs  to  be  provided  by  **private  non-profit  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, or  institutions  who  have  had  experience  in  dealing  with 
youth"  has  indeed  made  a  difference  in  the  quality  and  effective- 
ness of  prevention  and  treatment  programs  under  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  in 
1977,  (Pub.  L.  93-415,  title  II,  part  B,  subpart  II,  section  224). 

The  National  Collaboration  for  Youth  recommends  that  the  pro- 
posed "Youth  Act  of  1980"  (S.  2385)  include  the  following  provi- 
sions: 

That  local  education  agencies  receiving  grants  under  title  II,  part 
A,  '^Programs  Operated  by  Local  Educational  Agencies,  Basic 
Grants,**  be  required  to  set  aside  22  percent  of  their  grants  for  the 
purchase  of  non-school-based  supportive  services  for  youth. 

That  these  services  shall  be  provided  by  private,  nonprofit  com- 
munity-based youth-serving  organizations  which  have  demonstrat- 
ed their  effectiveness  in  providing  a  broad  range  of  supportive 
services  to  youth. 

That  services  to  youth  shall  be  highly  individualized,  shall  be 
responsive  to  the  specific  needs  of  youth,  and  shall  focus  on  the 
development  of  skills  which  will  lead  to  long-term  employability. 

That  these  services  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the 
following:  career  exploration  and  exposure  to  the  world  of  work; 
the  development  of  work  maturity,  punctuality,  dependability,  and 
the  ability  to  follow  instructions;  assistance  in  developing  job 
search  skills,  such  as  interviewing,  resume  writing,  and  completing 
application  forms;  personal  counseling  and  problem  solving;  indi- 
vidual tutoring  in  basic  education  skills  such  as  reading,  writing 
and  computation;  assistance  in  obtaining  needed  medical  services 
and  in  maintaining  proper  health  care;  child  care  available  as  a 
service  for  teenage  parents  in  employment  programs. 

By  establishing  a  strong  linkage  between  the  local  education 
system  and  local  youth-serving  organizations,  the  recommended 
set-aside  provision  would  ensure  that  comprehensive  support  serv- 
ices are  available  to  assist  youth  participating  in  local  employment 
and  skill  development  programs.  Such  a  guarantee  of  services  is 
particularly  important  to  ensure  support  and  assistance  to  youth 
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with  special  needs,  including  minority  youth,  school  drofwuts, 
t^n-aged  parents,  handicapped  youth,  and  young  offender. 

In  Mslecting  the  deliverers  of  such  services,  priority  should  be 
giJen  to^ommuiSty-based  youth-serving  organizations  which  have 
demonstrated  their  effectiveness  m  Providing  a  brool  ran^e  of 
support  ve  services  to  youth.  Services  to  youth  ^j^^uW  be  highly 
individualized  and  responsive  to  the  specific  needs  of  youth,  and 
sCld  f^r^on  the  d^elopment  of  skills  that  will  lead  to  long- 

"^NerySK&tion  should  establish  a  mechanism  for  develop- 
ing and  assuring  effective  local  collaboration  in  the  planning,  de- 
velopmenTand  implementation  of  youth  eniployment  and  training 
oroCTams  The  purpose  of  such  collaborative  efforts  would  be  to 
esteWiSi  linklgL  between  local  employment  programs  and  local 
Sucatlon  proSams  for  youth;  to  encourage  maximum  utilization 
S  Sal  re^oSfces  and  facilities  for  serving  the  employment  and 
?raS  n^s  of  youth;  to  avoid  duplication  of  services  and  pro- 
Sams  andTo  assure  broad-based  support  for,  and  involvement  in, 
S  programs.  Through  such  collaborative  efforts,  prime  sponsors 
and  local  educational  aiencies  would  be  able  to  tap  the  resources  of 
a  brorrfnge  of  community-based  youth-serving  organizations  and 
ensure  their  active  involvement  in  developing  and  operating  youth 

^'t^aTecL^"^^^  collaboration,  a  local  c^rdi- 

natfne  council  for  youth  employment  and  training  programs  should 
KtebliShed  w'th  a  principal  focus  on  establishing  effective  hnk- 
Ses  Sno^FCETA,  the  education  system,  and  private  non-profit 
^^fun^Ti?  youth-serving  organizations.  The  coordinating  council 
would  cSisist  of  representatives  from  the  CETA  prime  sponsor,  the 
Tc^a  educational  agency,  community-based  yo^th-senrmg  or^aniza- 
Sn  ,  business,  la^r,  and.  representatives  °f  ^^'^^g  ^he 
community  including  special  target  groups.  The  role  ot  the  council 
S^."  more  than  In  advisory  role.  The  council  would  be  respon 
Tible  for  reviewing,  and  submitting  written  comments  on,  the  youth 
Plans  of  the  cSri  prime  sponsor  and  the  youth  employment  plans 
S  the  local  school  system.  The  coordinating  council  would  have  a 
Ice  in  determining  funding  needs  and  Priorities  m  bo  h  the 
PETA  and  the  education  systems  and  would  also  have  a  role  in 
Scoring  the  Srformance  and  effectiveness  of  youth  Programs^ 
SmSSnity-b^d  youth-serving  organizations  can  and  should 
haTe  a  mSo?  role  to  play  in  promoting  and  devdoP'"|,^^^^ 
Hvp  vouth  Dlanning  and  programming  at  the  local  level.  Ihese 
organSions-^^^^^^^^         knowledge  of  youth  needs  and  the^  expe- 
organiKiuuiiB  Dividing  serv  ces  to  meet  these  needs— can 

EJ^imireS  iStSn^^^^^^  CETA  system  and  the  education 
SsteT^d"'bl?-en  the  public  -d  priva^ ectors  in  d^^^^^^ 

forYoIth  who^  board  members  include  representatives  from  the 
iSJalbuskie^  community,  can  use  their  ties  w  th  the  P^vate  sector 
to  develop  and  expand  employment  and  training  opportunities  for 
vouth  S^Bse  organizations  can  work  effectively  with  local  schools 
Jo  ^^creaSlXcSors'  awareness  and  understanding  of  the  employ- 
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ability  development  needs  of  youth  and  to  develop  education  pro- 
granis  and  curricula  to  meet  these  needs. 

In  formulating  new  youth  employment  policy,  Congress  should 
recognize  the  resources  and  expertise  available  through  established 
community-based  youth-serving  organizations  and  should  enact  leg- 
islation which  will  insure  full  utilization  of  these  resources  in  the 
planning  and  implementation  of  youth  programs.  New  youth  legis- 
lation should  require  that  prime  sponsors  and  local  educational 
agencies,  when  selecting  local  program  operators  and  deliverers  of 
services,  give  priority  to  community-based  organizations  which 
have  demonstrated  their  effectiveness  in  providing  a  broad  range  of 
services  to  youth  and  in  forging  linkages  within  the  community  in 
order  to  better  serve  the  employment  needs  of  youth. 

At  the  national  level,  there  must  be  strong,  effective  linkages 
between  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion to  assure  that  the  collaborative  CETA/education  approach  will 
be  successful.  An  active,  innovative  interdepartmental  council, 
with  representation  from  private  sector  participants  in  youth  em- 
ployment initiatives  (such  as  the  National  Collaboration  for  Youth), 
should  be  established. 

Two  specific  recommendations  for  new  youth  employment  and 
training  legislation  are  the  following: 

There  should  be  specific  provisions  to  encourage  the  awarding  of 
academic  credit  to  youth  participating  in  career  and  employment 
programs  sponsored  by  community-based  youth-serving  organiza- 
tions. This  would  be  achieved  through  a  certification  arrangement 
established  by  the  local  school  system  and  local  youth  organiza- 
tions. Many  examples  of  this  exist  now  through  our  affiliates  and 
are  positively  related  to  successful  youth  programs. 

An  information  distribution  system  should  be  developed  for  oper- 
ators of  youth  programs  and  deliverers  of  youth  services.  The  pur- 
pose of  such  a  system  would  be  to  publicize  and  distribute  instruc- 
tive information  on  youth  employment  and  training  programs.  For 
example,  this  would  include  information  on  academic  credit  pro- 
grams as  cited  above,  and  guidelines  on  model  programs  and  sug- 
gestions of  innovative  approaches  to  youth  employment  and  train 
ing. 

The  ideas  which  we  have  presented  today  have  been  developed 
cooperatively  by  people  working  professionally  with  youth  in  many 
organizations,  in  many  different  communities,  and  in  many  styles. 
We  close  by  saying  that  we  assume  that  services  provided  with 
Federal  funds  will  be  targeted  to  those  youth  most  in  need  and  will 
include,  among  others,  economically  disadvantaged  youth,  minority 
youth,  school  drop-outs,  teen-aged  parents,  handicapped  youth,  and 
young  offenders.  We  believe  the  needs  of  these  young  people  must 
and  should  be  a  priority  concern  for  our  Nation  and  that  they 
require  the  combined  efforts  of  us  p\l  to  make  any  real,  positive 
changes  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairnian,  the  member  organizations  of  the  National  Col- 
laboration for  Youth  have  served  young  people  for  over  100  years. 
As  we  enter  the  new  decade  of  the  1980  s,  we  recognize  as  a 
priority  concern  the  serious  employment  problems  which  confront 
our  Nation's  youth,  and  we  pledge  our  efforts  to  continue  serving 
youth  in  need. 
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Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  committee  will  recess  for  about  3  minutes. 

[Whereupon,  a  brief  recess  was  taken.] 

Senator  Pell.  The  committee  will  come  into  session. 

Our  next  witness  is  Lynn  Gray. 

Mr.  Gray.  Senator  Pell  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am 
Lynn  Gray,  director  of  the  education  program  of  the  New  York 
Urban  Coalition,  and  coordinator  of  the  New  York  City  Council  on 
Local  School  Development. 

I  have  chosen  to  testify  this  morning  because  the  issues  related 
to  the  passage  of  the  Youth  Training  and  Employment  bill  are 
central  to  the  rebuilding  of  schools  and  of  cities  in  this  country.  I 
am  speaking  in  strong  support  of  the  proposed  legislation.  Let  me 
focus  my  remarks  around  two  major  concerns:  first,  the  unique  and 
necessary  thrust  of  this  piece  of  legislation;  and,  second,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  schools  capacity  to  change:  Would  it  work  if  it  was 

enacted?  i    .  i  . 

First,  the  unique  and  necessary  thrust  of  the  legislation:  At  this 
moment,  a  high  proportion  of  American  schools  and  a  very  signifi- 
cant percentage  of  urban  schools  are  out  of  energy.  The  school 
process  is  presently  characterized  by  descriptive  phrases  like:  bore- 
dom, burnt-out  teachers,  holding  patterns  for  students,  disruptive 
behavior,  lack  of  care.  All  are  words  and  phrases  which  point  to 
basic  relational  failures:  failures  between  students  and  staff;  be- 
tween parents  and  teachers;  between  schools  and  community;  be- 
tween the  constituencies  which  are  supposed  to  work  in  daily  sup- 
port of  local  school  programs,  in  daily  support  of  children. 

An  18-month  analysis  of  hundreds  of  New  York's  individuals  and 
groups,  conducted  by  the  New  York  Urban  Coalition  in  1977-78, 
focused  on  the  nature  of  interactions  between  primary  school  con- 
stituencies in  New  York  City.  The  analysis  concluded  with  a  simple 
set  of  observations:  people  and  groups  simply  did  not  believe  that 
they  could  or  would  be  able  to  work  with  and  for  each  other  in  and 
through  New  York  City  schools,  or  through  the  larger  school 
system.  Teachers,  parents,  youth,  community  groups  are  full  of 
suspicion  and  distrust.  .    ,  ^  j  i 

This  pending  legislation  is  the  first  broadly  conceived.  Federal 
initiative  which  is  targeted  at  the  underlying  causes  of  this  **lack  of 
energy,"  this  distrust,  this  inability  to  creatively  resolve  schooling 
issues.  This  pending  legislation  gets  to  the  very  basic  issue  of 
school  development:  fostering  creative  self  development  of  and  by 
the  local  school  community.  .  j.  -j  , 

Make  no  mistake:  The  school  is  the  issue  ...  not  individual 
categories  of  students  within  the  school.  The  school:  as  a  social 
organization;  as  a  context  for  behavior.  The  historical  experience  of 
the  coalition  affirms  this.  The  limited  success  of  specialized  cate- 
gorical aide  legislation  points  in  this  direction.  National  schoohng 
discussions  are  gradually  clustering  around  this  recognition.  And 
finally,  emerging  research  strongly  asserts  that  the  school  effect  is 
the  most  dominant  effect  on  children— in  terms  of  social  attitude, 
employabiJity,  skills  acquisition.  The  effect  of  the  school  on  chil- 
dren in  areas  related  to  these  primary  social  functions  is  stronger 
than  the  effects  of  socioeconomic  conditions,  or  of  family  structure 
or  family  style. 
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This  pending  legislation,  by  direction  and  by  procedure,  calls 
cities  and  schools  to  a  comprehensive  plan  for  development.  Devel- 
opment which  begins  in  the  local  school  building;  which  seeks  to 
link  the  full  school  program  to  student  learning  to  student  employ- 
ability,  to  the  development  in  each  student  of  a  solid  vocational 
and  career  skill  base.  This  is  unique  and  essential. 

Let  me  underscore  a  fundamental  issue  here:  previous  and  exist- 
ing Federal  initiatives,  conceived  for  many  worthy  and  important 
reasons— for  example.  Title  I,  Vocational  Education,  Special  Educa- 
tion, Handicaps,  and  other  compensatory  measures— have  tried  to 
use  the  school  structure  and  process  to  reach  certain  difficult  popu- 
lations or  to  attack  certain  difficult  problems.  They  have  all  been 
focused  on  parts  of  the  whole.  Aspects  of  the  school.  Fragments  of 
the  student  body.  They  have  moved  from  an  assumption  that  the 
main  program  and  the  basic  organization  of  the  schools  was  in 
repair.  That  it  was  under  the  constant  scrutiny  of  caring  leader- 
ship. That  it  could,  in  fact,  take  care  of  itself.  Pressure  and  outside 
stimulation  were  only  necessary  to  cause  the  school  to  mount  at- 
tacks on  certain  difficult  issues  and  concerns. 

The  reality  is,  unfortunately,  quite  different:  by  focusing  atten- 
tion on  aspects  of  the  whole,  on  special  issues  and  concerns— we 
have  neglected  the  core.  We  have  failed  throughout  our  school 
systems  to  think  about  and  support  school  development:  the  devel- 
opment of  the  total  school  program;  of  the  whole  building;  all  of 
the  school's  programs  for  all  its  children.  We  have  paid  attention 
to  the  parts,  but  not  to  the  core. 

This  pending  legislation  begins  to  change  that.  This  legislation 
demands  that  our  attention  be  focused  directly  on  the  total  school. 
This  legislation  brings  all  constituencies  of  the  school  into  thought- 
ful partnership  around  the  development  and  implementation  of 
school  programs,  for  all  children. 

The  major  federally  commissioned  study:  "Federal  Programs 
Supporting  Educational  Change"— Rand  1589  HEW  1976  to  1979— 
concluded  that  while  most  previous  Federal  schooling  mitiatives 
were  laudable,  they  failed  to  achieve  their  objectives.  The  change 
efforts  they  fostered  failed  to  endure.  Things  in  the  schools  went 
back  to  preintervention  state  as  soon  as  Federal  initiation  and 
Federal  stimulation  stopped. 

The  failure  was  traced  basically  to  the  school  building  level.  To  a 
lack  of  ownership  of  the  programs,  or  of  their  philosphical  and 
programmatic  direction  in  th<  local  setting.  A  lack  of  ownership  by 
all  of  the  local  constituencies:  by  those  people  responsible  on  a 
daily  basis  for  the  school. 

This  pending  legislation  is  targeted  at  fostering  this  necessary 
ownership:  ownership  by  all  the  constituencies  of  all  the  programs 
for  all  the  children.  Ownership  through  collaboration  and  shared 
total  school  development.  This  is  a  completely  unique  thrust  in  all 
existing  Federal  schooling  legislation. 

The  question  of  schools'  capacity  to  change— would  the  legisla- 
tion work  if  it  was  enacted?  There  is  a  cynicism  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  And  about  many  aspects  of  the  social  order.  It  alleges 
that  we  can't  expect  much  more  from  our  social  institutions  than 
we  are  now  getting.  It  is  reminiscent  of  the  old  and  ugly  statement 
of  a  hostile  and  former  Governor  of  a  Southern  State:  if  you  want 
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better  prisons,  give  me  better  prisoners.  In  schooling  this  cynicism 
translates  into  attacks  on  children,  teachers,  parents— whomever 

and  it  simply  says:  if  you  want  better  schools,  give  us  better  . 

The  blank  is  usually  filled  in  by  others:  teachers  insert  parents; 
parents  suggest  principals;  and  on  and  on.  And,  while  I  suspect 
that  we  all  need  to  apply  the  best  possible  interpretation  of  the 
basic  message  and  get  ourselves  together,  as  a  statement  of  policy 
it  is  despicable.  t-i   t  t 

Let  me  cite  again  our  New  York  City  experience.  Earlier  I  men- 
tioned that  18-month  analysis  and  its  conclusion  that  Distrust  Was 
The  Order  Of  The  Day.  That  was  about  2  years  ago.  And  things  are 
changing.  Not  completely,  to  be  sure,  but  significantly.  I  am  testify- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  New  York  City  Council  on  Local  School  Devel- 
opment—a new  reality  in  the  city.  One  of  those  positive  new  reali- 
ties which  was  not  supposed  to  happen. 

The  council  is  made  up  of  large  organizations  which  are  involved 
in  schooling  issues  and  operations  in  the  city.  Groups  which,  it  had 
been  said,  could  never  work  together.  Group®  including:  the  public 
school  system,  the  city's  large  parent  associations,  the  two  major 
school  unions— the  UFT  and  its  partner  for  administrators,  the 
CSA,  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Education,  the  private 
sector  corporate  community,  civic  organizations,  the  professional 
organizations  representing  both  Community  School  Boards  and 
Community  School  District  Superintendents.  The  council  is  now  20 
months  old.  It  is  not  about  to  fly  apart.  It  is  active.  It  works.  It  is 
about  hard,  realistic  collaboration.  It  is  about  school  development. 

And  please  note  well:  its  agenda  is  almost  identical  to  that  of  the 
local  district  advisory  council  called  for  in  this  pending  legislation. 

The  council  has  already  generated  a  design  for  school  develop- 
ment in  New  York  City  which  bears  remarkable  similarity  to  that 
outlined  in  this  legislation.  It  has  put  into  place  the  first  group  of 
demonstration  districts  and  schools  to  test  that  design:  5  commu- 
nity school  districts  with  37  participating  schools,  spread,  literally, 
across  the  city.  Spread  across  the  city  so  that  the  strategy  is  not 
falsely  identified  with  any  particular  segment  of  the  city— whether 
that  fragment  be  socioeconomic,  ethnic  or  a  description  of  learning 
need  or  style.  ,  .      ,    ,  ,  , 

The  districts  and  schools  have  been  engaged  m  school  develop- 
ment for  the  better  part  of  a  school  year.  This  involvement  has 
brought  total  school  communities  into  new  situations  in  which  old 
ways  of  going  about  business  are  being  questioned.  Situations 
which  are  designed  to  deliver  technical  support  to  all  major  compo- 
nents of  a  school  community  so  that  the  total  community  can  get 
on  about  its  business  of  development  intelligently,  armed  with  the 
best  tools  we  can  collectively  locate.  ,  . 

This  technical  support  and  assistance  has,  from  the  beginning, 
been  seen  as  an  essential  ingredient  of  successful  school  develop- 
ment. Essential  because  the  constituencies  asked  for  it.  They  told 
the  council  in  very  blunt  terms  that  unless  they  were  supported  in 
ways  which  strengthened  their  capacity  to  carry  out  their  roles  in 
the  school  community,  they  would  not  know  how  to  go  about  devel- 
oping and  strengthening  the  school.  They  said  that  while  school 
development  is  very  important,  it  is  also  difficult  and  nsky;  that 
working  together  with  other  constituencies  was  confusing,  hard 
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and  uncertain.  They  said  that  they  needed  special  support  and  care 
to  learn  to  take  the  risks  which  had  to  be  taken  to  call  the  school 
community  to  a  more  powerful  realization  of  itse?f. 

The  people  that  said  all  of  that  were  parents,  u:a?her8,  commu- 
nity leaders,  superintendents,  students,  paraprofessionals,  princi- 
pafe.  And  they  said  it  about  themselves.  They  did  not  just  say  that 
the  other  guy  needed  help.  They  said  it  about  their  own  work  in 
their  own  city. 

The  local  school  development  project  is  at  least  a  3-year  venture. 
And  at  this  early  stage  hard  data  is  not  in:  I  cannot  testify  conclu- 
sively that  this  strategy  works  wonders—and  that  this  pending 
legislation  will  do  the  same.  I  can  state  with  candor,  though,  that  it 
is  significant.  That  it  is  in  the  right  direction.  That  the  stories 
starting  to  come  in  from  schools  across  the  city  are  powerful: 
people  are  beginning  to  work  together;  the  tone  in  some  schools 
participating  has  changed  dramatically  for  the  better;  teacher  at- 
tendance is  up — and  on  Mondays  and  Fridays;  incidents  of  vandal- 
ism against  school  buildings  are  dropping. 

One  essentied  commitment  of  all  our  work  on  Local  School  Devel- 
opment is  that  it  be  thoroughly  documented  and  assessed.  That 
process  of  documentation  is  underway.  And  we  will  make  the  feed- 
back from  the  process  available  to  members  of  this  subcommittee 
and  to  appropriate  staff  of  the  Department  of  Education.  The  data, 
whatever  it  shows,  will  be  important. 

My  final  observations  point  to  the  linkage  between  school  devel- 
opment and  city  development:  as  go  the  local  schools,  so  go  the 
cities.  This  equation  is  straightforward.  And  comprehensive.  It  cuts 
through  ethnicity,  class,  political  stance,  age,  sex,  religion,  eco- 
nomic indicator,  ideology.  It  is  a  bottom  line.  And  a  very  significant 
one. 

The  corollary  to  this  proposition  is  also  qivte  simple:  there  is 
nothing  particularly  unfathomable  about  the  local  school.  It  is  real. 
It  has  been  and  can  be  studied,  analyzed,  dissected  and  manipu- 
lated. And  on  its  most  basic  level,  it  is  always  filled  with  a  fairly 
common  commodity  in  any  city:  local  people,  of  var3dng  ages  and 
social-personal  histories.  The  local  school  is  us.  In  our  magnificent 
variety.  And  with  our  daily  attributes  always  on  display:  imagina- 
tion, stubbornness,  creativity,  obtuseness,  benevolence,  rage,  pas- 
sion, boredom,  and  hope.  To  develop  the  local  school  is  to  come 
together,  sort  out  and  attack  the  problems  it  reveals. 

The  best  reason  to  do  this  kind  of  development  is  also  simple  to 
state:  children  learning  and  growing,  strengthening  our  present 
and  our  future.  This  legislation  supports  school  development.  It 
needs  to  be  enacted.  It  is  for  our  common  good. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Gray. 

Ms.  Mitchell? 

Ms.  Mitchell.  Senator  Pell  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  my  name  is  Delia  Mitchell.  I  am  here  today  repre- 
senting the  National  Association  of  Neighborhoods  and  the  North- 
west Action  CJouncil  from  Milwaukee.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  you  for  allowing  me  this  opportunity  to  speak 
to  you. 

I  am  executive  director  of  the  Northwest  Action  Council  of  Mil- 
waukee. We  were  founded  about  4  years  ago.  The  purpose  of  the 
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Northwest  Action  Council  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  in  our 
resident  area  and  to  expand  the  recreational  opportunities  for 
youth  in  that  particular  area.  _ 
Over  the  past  4  years,  we  have  grown  from  a  core  group  or 
volunteers  to  an  organization  with  a  staff  of  eight;  we  have  a 
budget  of  some  $400,000.  The  Northwest  Action  Council  has  also 
carried  out  a  number  of  housing  rehabilitation  programs  in  the 
community.  We  have  proven  ourselves  to  be  a  valuable  and  capable 
component  of  the  neighborhood.  kt  i-  i 

In  addition,  I  am  the  Midwest  vice  president  for  the  National 
Association  of  Neighborhoods,  and  chairperson  for  its  Unemploy- 
ment Committee.  The  National  Association  of  Neighborhoods  is  a 
membership  organization  of  some  400  neighborhood  organizations 
around  the  country,  and  a  citywide  neighborhood  coalition  across 
the  country,  in  addition.  .  ^   •     i  „^:„v. 

In  1979,  NAN  undertook  a  nationwide  process  to  involve  neigh- 
borhood leaders  in  a  definition  of  the  highest  interests  and  prior- 
ities of  their  communities  and  the  Nation.  As  a  first,  step,  some  50 
local  neighborhood  platform  conventions  were  held  across  the  coun- 
try. Participants  at  these  conventions  developed  a  citywide  neigh- 
borhood agehidir."  „       ,      ,     ,  i  ^.r 

In  November  of  1979,  delegates  from  these  local  platform  conven- 
tions came  together  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  they  wrote  and  adopt- 
ed a  national  neighborhood  platform— a  grassroots  national  agenda 
for  the  eighties.  I  submit  this  platform  to  you  for  the  record. 

One  of  the  key  issues  addressed  in  the  platform  is  the  role  which 
neighborhood  organizations  can  play  in  solving  the  problem  o. 
youth  unemployment.  By  any  measurement,  youth  unemployment, 
and  especiaUy  minority  youth  unemployment,  is  a  national  prob- 
lem, lifessive  unemployment  is  wasting  the  lives  of  millions  ot  our 
youth  and  creating  grave  inequalities  in  our  society.  Title  II  ot  the 
Youth  Act  of  1980  identifies  the  lack  of  basic  education  and  general 
employment  and  job-seeking  knowledge  as  key  factors  contributing 
to  the  high  rate  of  youth  unemployment.  u  „^ 

Our  pubUc  school  systems,  which  have  been  historically  charged 
with  the  responsibUity  of  developing  basic  education  and  job  skills, 
have  been  unable  to  properly  discharge  this  responsibility  tor  in- 
creasing numbers  of  American  youth,  in  our  public  school  systems 
are  faUing.  Milwaukee  is  a  prime  example  of  some  of  the  things 
that  are  happening  to  schools  across  our  country.  Many  ot  our 
young  people  in  Milwaukee  are  graduating  from  high  school  with  a 
5th  or  8th  grade  reading  level,  which  means  that  the  median  or 
average  5th  and  7th  grade  student  performed  worse  than  b7  per- 
cent of  the  national  group;  the  average  10th  grader  scored  lower  on 
the  reading  test  than  64  percent  of  the  national  group;  the  average 
12th  grader  was  outperformed  by  60  percent  of  the  national 
sample.  I  can  speak  for  Milwaukee  because  I  have  first  hand 
knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  there. 

The  inability  of  our  public  school  systems  to  transmit  even  the 
most  basic  of  educational  skUls  to  our  children  raises  serious 
doubts  as  to  the  value  of  implementing  title  II  m  the  public  school 
systems  as  a  means  of  meeting  the  needs  of  our  children. 

It  is  our  position  that  the  public  school  svstems,  which  have  been 
woefully  inadequate  in  addressing  the  needs  of  our  students,  should 
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not  be  awarded  the  moneys  that  are  mentioned  in  title  II  to  perpet- 
uate an  already  failing  i^ystem.  We  believe  that  this  act  should  be 
amended  to  encourage  neighborhood  organizations  to  act  as  part- 
nere  with  the  schools  in  creating  nontraditional  educational  and 
training  programs  which  are  responsive  to  the  local  needs  and 
resources. 

There  are  many  precedents  in  current  Federal  legislation  which 
support  this  neea  tor,  and  value  of,  establishing  partnerships  be- 
tween neighborhood  ommizations  and  other  sectors  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  Community  Development  Block  Grant  and  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  are  prime  examples  of  pro- 
grams which  have  recognized  and  encouraged  this  capacity  of 
neighborhood  organizations  to  develop  innovative  plans  for  address- 
ing neighborhood  needs. 

I  want  to  briefly,  if  I  have  another  couple  of  minutes,  mention 
some  of  the  things  that  we  would  like  see  happen.  We  would  like 
to  see  this  bill  amended  so  that  it  would  give  neighborhood  organi- 
zations the  capacity  to  provide  some  of  the  training  that  we  think 
is  necessary  by  setting  aside  a  portion  of  these  funds  to  go  directly 
to  neighborhood  organizations  so  that  they  could  provide  some  of 
the  necessary  training  and  education  that  is  needed. 

The  Northwest  Action  Council  has  a  CETA  program  presently — 
12  youths,  10  of  which  are  dropouts,  who  go  through  our  program. 
They  learn  housing  rehabilitation,  weatherization,  floor  nnishing, 
and  landscaping.  We  would  like  to  see  this  money  used  to  increase 
the  capability  of  neighborhood  organizations  to  provide  the  kind  of 
services  that  we  feel  the  schools  are  inadequately  doing  for  our 
youth. 

Second,  the  traditional  activities  of  the  public  school  system  can 
be  greatly  enhanced  by  establishing  a  policy  role  for  neighborhood 
organizations  in  the  planning,  development  and  implenientation  of 
title  II  programs.  This  policy  role  will  be  accomplished  if  neighbor- 
hood organization  representatives  act  as  partners  with  the  local 
school  svstem  on  the  site  councils  that  are  already  mentioned  in 
your  bill. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  indeed,  and  thank  you  for 
being  with  us.  The  points  you  raised  were  very  valid.  If  we  have 
any  further  questions,  we  will  submit  them  in  writing  to  you. 
Thank  you  very  much,  indeed,  Mr.  Smart,  Mr.  Gray,  and  Ms. 
Mitchell. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Mitchell  and  additional  material 
supplied  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Della  Mitchell,  Vice  President.  National  Association 
OF  Neighborhoods;  Executive  Director.  Northwest  Action  Council,  Milwau- 
kee. Wis. 

Senator  Pell  and  members  of  the  Senate  Sub-committee  on  Education.  Arts  and 
Humanities.  I  am  Della  Mitchell  and  I  am  here  today  representing  the  National 
Association  of  Neighborhoods  and  the  Northwest  Action  Council  to  give  testimony 
on  S.  2385— The  Youth  Act  of  1980. 

I  am  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Northwest  Action  Council.  Milwaukee.  Wiscon- 
sin. The  NWAC  was  founded  in  1976  by  myself  and  several  other  community 
residents.  The  purpose  of  NWAC  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all  its  target 
residents — especially  its  youth.  The  expansion  of  school  recre£  ion  programs  and  the 
direct  provision  of  recreation  and  counselling  for  youth  and  their  parents  are  some 
of  the  successes  which  we  have  had  in  this  area.  Over  the  past  four  years  we  have 
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DroL'rfss.-d  Iron.  ;i  siiw.U  con-  of  v.iluntifrs  to  :«  pn-si-nt  staff  of  S  and  an  annual 
Cd«t't  of  s„,;„.  $  0(i..l.K»  NWAC  has  also  c.,rru-d  out  a  numb.T  ol  h.msinK  r.hab,!.- 
fation  pVra.ns  ■„  the  community  W.  have  proNvn  ours.lvcs  to  !«•  a  vtal  and 
caoable  component  of  thr  community.  vt    ■      i   a  . 

Tn  additiol^^  1  am  un-  Midwest  Vic.  President  ol  the  National  A„^j;'^'j!''»"  » 
Neighborhoods  and  ChairnM/.  of  its  Youth  Employment  (:'>n'mitte  v  Nat.on^^ 
Ass.K-iation  of  NeiKhlx.rh.KKls  ,.s  a  nu-mbersh,,.  ''--K''"''^''';'"  °  , '  ' '  "^f  .'^^'l^^h^. 
ornaniKitions  and  citv-wide  neiKhlH!rh<x>d  coaht.ons  ^»""'r>  j"  '         C  . 

N  A  N    undertook  a  nationwide  pr.K-e.ss  to  mvolve  neiKhhorhood  leaders  m  h 
dennition  of  the  highest  interests  and  priorities  of  their  communities  and  the 
nat io.     As  a  first  sU-p,  fiftv  IcK-al  neighborhood  platlorm  conventions  were  held 
"cms"  the  country.  I'arlicip  wits  at  these  conventions  develoM  city-wide  ne;-hbor- 
hoS  agendas  In "  Novemlx-r,  1!.7!..  delegates  from  these  local  P'-''»:"' 
came  together  in  l^uisville.  Kentucky  where  they  «'-»''\''"'^,^^7;''^     '  u^''/^ 
NeiKhborhocKi  Platform-a  Krass  roots,  national  agenda  lor  the  lUMts.  1  ha\i  sub- 
mitted this  Platform  for  the  record.  . 

One  of  the  kev  issues  addressed  in  the  Platform  is  the  role  which  neighborhood 
or«ani«itions  can  plav  in  solving  the  problem  ol  youth  unemployment.  B.  any 
me^urement.  vouth  Unemployment,  espi-cially  minority  youth  unemployment  is  a 
national  problem  Massive  unemployment  is  wasting  the  lives  <.l  mi  lions  o  our 
vouth  and  creating  Krave  ineqi.afities  in  our  society.  The  Administration  and  the 
Youth  Act  of  l!IS(Vare  to  be  commended  for  r.-cogm/inK  the  consequences  ol  this 
Urave  problem  and  for  tar^etinK  resources  to  its  resolution  Pitle  II  identilies  th 
lack  of  basic  education  and  general  employment  and  job  seekinK  knowledge  as  key 
factors  contributini;  to  the  hinh  rate  ol  youth  unemployment.       ,    .,  . 

()ur  p  bl.c  sch..ol  systems  which  have  been  historically  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bi lit"  ol  de  ehipinK  basic  education  and  job  skills  haN;e  been  unable  to  properly 
d  scLrie  this  responsibility  for  increasing  numbers  of  America  .s  vouth.  Phe  public 
schoOt  s'vstem  in  Milwaukee  is  a  prime  example  ofj.  system  which  h;'^  not  adequate^ 
Iv  served  its  students  either  by  imparting  basic  educational  skill.s  or  by  dv^f\oi>,nu 
primary  job  skills.  The  following  statistics  from  a  lead  article  in  Mi  umikve 
S,-nltm-l  (March  1  I'.IWH  are  ample  evidence  ol  the  failure  ol  Milwaukee  s  schools  to 
adequately  address  the  learning  needs  of  many  ol  Milwaukee  s  youth: 

n  four  of  the  live  grades  tested  last  year,  the  median  or  average  Milwaukee 
stude      was  Itl  to  17  percentile  points  behind  the  average  national  student  in 
"id  n«  .^^evement.  Th^  average  national  student  is  defined  as  a  .student  scoring 
at  the  :.l)th  percentile,  meaning  that  oil  percent  of  the  sampli-  Kroup  had  a  higher 
score  and  .'id  percent  had  a  lower  score. 

In  comrast  lo  the  national  mi-dian.  the  median  scores  for  Milwaukee  students  on 
the  national  scale  were:  Fifth  graders.  X!  percentile;  seventh  graders.  p..rcentile. 
tenth  traders.      percentile;  twelfth  graders.  40  percentile.  ... 

Thi.s'  mean.s  the  median  or  .average  fifth  and  .seventh  Krade  f ."^en    here  (x-r^ 
formed  worse  than  f>7  percent  of  the  national  Kroup;  the  average  tenth  grader  hi  re 
cored  lower  on  the  r^adinK  test  than  (il  percent  of  the  national  Kroup.  and  the 
average  twelfth  grader  here  was  outp.-rformed  by      pe-rcent  ol  the  national  sample. 

<  I,AIMS  I.ISI-l  TKll  ON   RKAI.IN(;  SKILLS  BY  HKLl  K  MUKI-HY  ANO  .K.HN  I'AWASAKAT 
This  inability  of  our  public  school  sy.stems  to  transmit  even  the  most  basic  of; 
educational  skills  to  our  children  rai.se.s  serious  doubts  as  '»  "I 
the  Youth  Act  can  be  achieved  under  the  present  system.  Clearly,  the  problem  ol 
low-achievinK  students  and  drop-outs  warrants  careful  consideration  of  alternative. 

community-based  programs  in  response  to  their  special  needs   

The  fbllbwinK  plank  from  the  National  Neighborhood  Platform  concerning  educa- 
tion is  the  basis  for  the  remainder  of  my  testimony:     .     ,       ,       .  , 

We  propose  that  there  be  publicly  funded,  community-based  and  controlM  reme- 
<lial  education  and  adult  basic  education  programs  (independent  of  ocal  boards  of 
education  1  which  particularly  address  the  problems  of  ow  income  students,  whose 
problems  have  been  .systematically  neglected  by  out  public  school  system^  ,u..„.rnr,. 

S  -m:,  as  presently  drafted  does  not  reflect  this  platform  position  and,  there  ore. 
we  have  Krave  concerns  that  the  bill,  as  written,  is  an  endorsement  ol  an  education- 
al .system  which  has  so  seriously  failed  our  .vouth.  ,.,  ,  ,  ,•  11.,  ;„..H 
t'is  our  position  that  a  public  school  program  which  has  been  woelu  ly  mad- 
equate  in  addressing  the  needs  of  its  students  should  ^e  'iwa  dc^  the  sum  of 
SS.-,(1  million  to  perp.-tuate  an  alre.ady  failing  .system.  We  believe  th.at  this  Act 
should  be  amended  to  encourage  neighborhood  ort;aniz;itions  to  act  as  partners  with 
schools  in  creating  non-traditional  educational  and  training  programs  which  are 
%s^nsi ve  to  loca^  needs  and  resources  There  are  many  Precedents  in  current 
fS^al  leRislation  which  support  the  need  for.  and  value  of.  estabhshinK  partner- 
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shipfi  between  neighborhood  organizations  and  other  sectors  of  the  community.  The 
Community  Development  BIock  Grant  and  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration are  prime  examples  of  programs  which  have  recognized  and  encouraged  this 
capacity  of  neighborhood  organizations  to  develop  innovative  plans  for  addressing 
neighborhood  problems. 

Tnere  are  two  complementary  means  which  will  allow  neighborhood  organizations 
to  make  positive  contributions  to  vouth  education  and  training  efforts: 

First,  It  is  essential  that  neighborhood  organizations,  in  addition  to  the  estab- 
lished school  system,  receive  direct  funding  to  implement  the  mandate  and  objec- 
tives of  Title  fl.  Hundreds  of  neighborhood  organizations  across  the  country  have 
already  demonstrated  their  capacity  to  provide  education  and  job  skills  training. 
The  Northwest  Action  Council  is  one  such  organization.  By  using  Community  Devel- 
opment Block  Grant  monies  to  acquire  boarded-up  buildings  in  the  neighborhood 
and  rehabilitation  funds  from  local  saving  and  loans,  the  Northwest  Action  Council 
has  created  on-the-iob  training  opportunities  for  12  CETA-sponsored  youth  within 
our  housing  rehabilitation  program.  These  12,  ten  of  whom  are  dropK)ut8  from  the 
traditional  school  system,  are  acquiring  specific  job  skills  such  as  weatherization, 
floor  finishing,  landscaping  and  basic  carpentry.  To  supplement  these  craft  skills, 
they  are  also  receiving  weekly  tutoring  to  develop  their  basic  reading  and  math 
skills. 

We  further  recommend  that  the  amount  of  this  funding  be  based  on  the  formula 
which  is  presf  aiy  in  the  bill— i.e.,  the  number  of  low  income  students  in  a  particu- 
lar neighborhood. 

Secondly,  the  traditional  activities  of  the  public  school  system  can  be  greatly 
enhanced  by  establishing  a  policy  role  for  neighborhood  organizations  in  the  plan- 
ning, development  and  implementation  of  the  local  Title  II  programs.  This  policy 
role  will  be  accomplished  if  neighborhood  organization  representatives  act  as  part- 
ners with  local  school  districts  on  the  "school  site  councils"  which  are  provided  for 
in  the  bill.  ,    .  ^  . 

This  dual  role  of  neighborhood  organizations  must  be  integrated  into  Title  II  if 
effective  programs  are  to  be  developed  for  the  education  and  job  training  needs  of 
our  youth.  In  the  absence  of  such  positive  partnerships  between  school  districts  and 
neighborhood  organizations,  there  is  little  hope  that  schools  alone  will  be  any  more 
successful  in  solving  the  problems  of  youth  education  and  employment  in  the  future 
with  Title  II  funding  than  they  have  been  in  the  past  without  it. 

Thank  you  for  permitting  me  to  testify,  and  I  am  eager  to  answer  any  questions 
which  you  may  have  concerning  my  testimony. 


(From  Nutionul  Neighborhood  Ploiforml 

Youth  Employment 

Massive  unemployment  is  wastingthe  lives  of  millions  of  our  youth  and  creating 
grave  inequalities  in  our  society.  The  full  employment  of  our  youth  requires  a 
federal  commitment,  and  the  full  involvement  of  neighborhood  organizations  in  job 
training  and  job  creation. 

We  believe  that  youth  unemployment  leads  to  perpetual  unemployment. 

We  believe  that  every  person  (including  youth)  who  wants  to  work  has  a  right  to  a 
job  that  provides  a  living  wage  and  opportunity  for  advancement.  We  therefore 
deplore  cutbacks  in  federal  job  training  and  education  funds. 

We  propose  that  the  federal  government  implement  a  lull  employment  for  youth 
program  including: 

A.  Job  training  for  entry  and  managerial  level  positions. 

B.  Vocational  counseling  and  education  geared  to  future  employment  needs. 

C.  Alternative  education  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  youth  displaced  from  the 
traditional  educational  system.  H.R.  4465  is  an  example  of  federal  legislation  which 
would  accomplish  these  goals. 

We  propose  that  youth  employment  and  training  programs  be  removed  from 
partisan  political  influence. 

We  propose  that,  since  the  most  effective  vouth  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams are  run  by  neighborhoods  at  the  neighborhood  level,  neighborhood  organiza- 
tions should  operate  such  programs  including:  community  conservation,  housing 
rehabilitation,  crime  prevention,  energy  conservation,  social  service  delivery,  and 
youth-operated  businesses. 

We  propose  that  Youth  Employment  Planning  Councils  and  Private  Industry 
Councils  be  made  up  of  representatives  of  neighborhood  organizations  and  youth 
elected  by  neighborhood  and  youth  organizations. 


Questions  kor  National  Organizations  Panel 
1.  As  a  representotive  form  a  community  based  organization,  what  do  you  see  as 
your  j)articular  role  in  strengthening  the  linkage  between  education  and  the  work- 

^*2^Do  you  feel  that  the  targeting  in  this  bill  is  adequate  to  meet  the  goals  of  this 
I  effis  I  a  ti  o  n  ^ 

3  Critics  of  this  program  contend  that  it  would  simply  be  putting  money  into  an 
educational  system  which  has  already  failed  the  students  it  seeks  to  assist.  How 
would  you  respond  to  this  charge  from  your  own  unique  vwitaf  e  Point? 

4  Part  of  the  intent  of  this  legislation  is  to  provide  individuals  with  basic  skills 
instruction  and  vocational  training  and  then  to  tie  that  education  to  on^ite  work 
experiences  that  can  actually  lead  to  a  job.  Do  you  believe  there  are  sufficient 
linkages  between  education  and  work  in  S.  2385.  .     .    r       r  j 

5  How  do  you  feel  about  proceeding  with  this  program  in  the  face  of  proposed 
cuts  not  only  in  existing  education  programs  but  also  with  respect  to  proposed  cuts 
in  CETA  funding? 

United  Neighborhood  Centers  of  America,  Inc.. 

New  York,  N.  K.  July  8,  1980, 

Hon.  Claiborne  Pell, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pell:  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  dated  June  20.  1980.  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  provide  you  and  the  members  of  your  subcommittee 
with  additional  input  regarding  S.  2385. 

I  will  not  in  this  letter  repeat  the  questions,  but  the  numbers  correspond  to  your 
Questions  in  sequential  order.  ....       x.  ^  j 

1.  Community-based  organizations  can  strengthen  the  linkage  between  education 
and  the  workplace  for  youth  by  serving  as  a  "youth  development  broker.  Youth 
service  agencies  are  generally  concerned  with  aspecte  of  positive  youth  development. 
Aside  from  education  and  employment,  community-based  groupslink  young  people 
to  a  variety  of  experiences  rooted  in  the  community-at-large.  These  include  com- 

muntiy  supported  social  and  cultural  activities.   

Additionally,  community-based  youth  services  provide  crisis  intervention  and 
other  counseling  serivces  available  to  youth  and  their  families.  These  services  are 
an  integral  component  of  a  community's  service  system  for 
many  times,  serve  as  the  "hook"  that  channels  youth  into  both  educational  and 
work  experiences.  These  services  are  also,  many  times,  the  only  positive  support 
service  a  young  person  can  access  which  offers  assistance  in  integrating  all  facets  of 
a  voune  person's  development.  .         ^-r  •  i 

Community-based  youth  services  can  also  assist  education  by  'dpn^ifying  work- 
sites, and  can  offer  specialized  training  for  youth  and  "workplace  sensors.  It  is 
these  community-based  agencies  vis-a-vis  their  Board  of  Directors  and  volunteers 
th^can  truly  access  the  community-at-large,  CBOs  can  strengthen  linkages  be- 
tween education  and  workplace  by  identifying  work  sites,  gaming  support  from  civic 
organizations  and  churches  for  '^youth  work-program"  initiative,  and  assisting  in 
developing  other  resources  which  can  enable  a  young  person  to  participate  m  a 
more  well-rounded  experience  than  simply  education  and  work,  and  by  Providing 
opportunities  for  youth,  the  education  system  and  "workplace  to  interface  with  the 
broader  community.  ^.  *u^« 

2.  The  National  Collaboration  for  Youth  supporU  targeting  resources  to  those 
most  in  need.  The  legislation  attempts  to  reach  these  youth;  to  that  extent  the 
Collaboration  is  supportive  of  its  efforts.  r  r  j 

3  The  Nritional  Collaboration  for  Youth  urges  that  a  portion  of  funds  to  be 
allocated  to  local  schools  be  set  aside  for  the  purchase  of  non-school-based  support- 
ive^nJices.  The  purpose  of  the  set-aside  would  be  to  assure  that  young  people 
receive  the  supportive  services  they  need  which  cannot  be  provided  by  the  schools  or 
v^ch  can  be  provided  more  effectively  by  sources  outside  the  education  system 
Specifically,  the  Collaboration  recommends  that  22%  of  the  basic  granto  to  loca^ 
sc^ls  aimed  at  meeting  basic  and  employment  needs  of  secondary  school  youth  be 
earmarked  for  services  and  assistance  to  be  provided  by  community-based  youth- 

^CK&°imS  te^adMU^^  represented  on  the  school  site  councils.  CBOs  form  the 
only  system  that  can  reach  the  whole  population.  We  believe  we  can  thus  help 
increase  accountability  of  the  school  systems. 


4  With  inclusion  of  the  22%  Bet-aside  language  mentioned  in  #3.  we  feel  that  S. 
2385  would  provide  sufTicient  linkages-  CBO  participation  in  planning  and  imple- 
mentation of  programs  must  be  assured  to  provide  a  system  of  checks  and  balances 
between  government  and  private  sector  endeavors. 

5.  This  legislation  addresses  basic,  essential  youth  development  issues.  DesDit^ 
cuts  in  existing  programs  these  initiatives  must  be  supported  and  implemented.  If 
this  effort  is  delayed,  it  may  become  increasingly  difficult  to  begin,  and  the  prob- 
lems surrounding  youth,  education,  and  unemployment  may  go  beyond  the  ability  of 
Congress  and  60ciet3  in  general  to  solve. 

Sincerely  yours.  Walter  L.  Smxrt. 

Chairman,  National  Collaboration  for  Youth. 

Senator  Pell.  We  now  come  to  the  Urban  Schools  Panel:  William 
White,  president  of  the  Mott  Foundation;  Dr.  James  Caulfield, 
superintendent,  Union  Board  of  Education,  Union,  N.J.;  Richard 
Halverson,  deputy  chancellor.  New  York  City  Public  Schools; 
Robert  Wood,  superintendent.  Boston  Public  Schools;  and  Angeline 
Caruso,  acting  superintendent,  Chicago  Public  Schools,  represent- 
ing the  Great  City  Schools. 

Welcome,  gentlemen,  very  much  indeed.  I  guess  we  will  start  out 
with  Mr.  White.  What  relationship  does  the  Mott  Foundation  have 
with  its  programs  to  the  programs  of  my  friend  Stewart  Mott? 

Mr.  White.  His  father  was  the  founder  of  our  foundation,  but  he 
has  no  involvement  in  the  foundation  today. 

Senator  Pell.  So  his  charities  are  not  the  same  as  yours? 

Mr.  White.  His  charities  are  completely  independent. 

Senator  Pell.  Is  he  on  your  board  or  not? 

Mr.  White.  No,  he  is  not. 

Senator  Pe'll.  Are  you  on  his? 

Mr.  Whfte.  No,  I  am  not. 

Senator  Pell.  You  are  not;  OK.  Thank  you. 

OK.  Go  ahead.  As  I  said,  any  further  statements  will  be  put  in 
the  record,  because  we  do  have  certain  tine  problems. 

Mr.  White? 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  S.  WHITE,  PRESIDENT,  CHARLES 
STEWART  MOTT  FOUNDATION,  FLINT,  MICH.;  JAMES  CAUL- 
FIELD,  SUPERINTENDENT,  UNION  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION, 
UNION,  NJ.;  RICHARD  F.  HALVERSON,  DEPUTY  CHANCELLOR, 
NEW  YORK  CITY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.; 
ROBERT  C.  WOOD,  SUPERINTENDENT,  BOSTON  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  AND  CHAIRMAN,  POLICY  COMMIT- 
TEE, COUNCIL  OF  THE  GREAT  CITY  SCHOOLS;  AND  SAMUEL 
HUSK,  REPRESENTING  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  GREAT  CITY 
SCHOOLS,  A  PANEL 

Mr.  White.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee.  I  am  William  S.  White,  president  of  the  Charles  Stew- 
art Mott  Foundation  of  Flint,  Mich.  We  are  a  private  foundation 
trying  to  learn  how  people  most  effectively  live  together.  We  are 
not  experts  in  manpower  development  or  education.  We  are  a 
funding  agency  that  has,  for  some  40  years,  granted  funds  for 
youth  programs.  We  practice  shoe-leather  philanthropy.  Our  trust- 
ees and  staff  visit  prospective  grantees  and  programs  in  process  in 
all  the  States. 

Over  the  years,  we  have  become  familiar  with  many  programs 
aimed  at  providing  productive  activity  for  youth.  We  have  seen 


successes,  failures,  and  many  endeavors  that  fell  in  between.  We 
have  experienced  efforts  channeled  through  both  traditional  and 
nontraditional  agencies,  and  some  have  worked  and  some  failed. 

We  believe  we  have  learned  a  few  things  that  guide  us  in  our 
investment  in  youth  programs.  I  have  time  only  to  mention  some 
principles.  I  will  submit  fo»-  the  record  the  details  of  the  application 
of  these  principles  to  programs. 

First,  where  an  effective  structure  exists,  use  it.  Frequently, 
networks  exist.  Often  personnel  or  facilities  are  available,  and 
duplicate  overhead  can  be  avoided.  Not  to  be  overlooked  at  the 
mediating  structures  in  most  communities— local  schools,  families, 
churches,  and  voluntary,  neighborhood  and  ethnic  organizations. 
But  the  structure  of  one  community  may  not  be  appropriate  to 
another  community.  Flexibility  that  fosters  good  linkages  often 
prevents  the  folly  of  a  new  bureaucracy. 

Second,  leadership  at  every  level  is  the  key  to  any  program.  The 
more  difficult  the  job,  the  better  trained  and  experienced  the  lead- 
ers must  be.  In  dealing  with  youth  who  have  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  relating  to  the  world,  you  cannot  hire  amateurs  or 
those  who  do  not  like  kids,  or  who  are  afraid  of  them;  instead,  you 
need  people  who  can  contribute  to  a  young  person's  inner  develop- 
ment as  well  as  employment  skills.  Leaders  are  needed  who  can 
talk  youth's  language,  discipline  them,  and  be  for  them  models  of 
success. 

Third,  the  work  experience  must  have  at  its  heart  the  reality  of 
self-improvement.  In  one  of  our  earlier  youth  employment  pro- 
grams, the  jobs  were  make  work;  every  kid  knew  it  and  responded 
as  you  would  expect  them  to.  The  youth  we  are  talking  about, 
many  of  them,  suffer  from  low  self-esteem.  The  last  thing  they 
need  is  to  be  made  charity  cases. 

Where  jobs  and  education  come  together,  as  they  have  in  a 
number  of  our  programs,  an  incentive  for  the  youngster  to  stay  in 
school  is  to  tie  the  job  to  the  education  being  received.  That  may 
require  alternative  forms  of  education.  Also,  we  do  not  believe  that 
education  should  occur  in  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  community. 
I  would  like  to  say  also  that  schools  should  be  given  a  strong 
incentive  to  keep  the  youth  in  school. 

Fourth,  programs  go  better  when  there  is  joint  involvement  of  all 
the  affected  agencies,  not  just  the  prime  contractor,  in  planning, 
execution  and  assessment.  Needs  should  be  identified,  and  re- 
sources of  any  that  can  be  injected,  drawn  upon.  The  community 
and  the  participants  themselves  should  be  included.  Citizens  give 
their  best  support  when  they  can  see  the  big  picture. 

Fifth,  accountability  for  programs  must  be  focused  on  what  hap- 
pens to  the  participants.  It  does  little  good  to  assess  a  program  by 
how  many  persons  completed  10  weeks  of  training.  The  report  card 
for  training  programs  is,  where  are  the  trainees  today. 

The  Mott  Foundation's  resources  are  miniscule  compared  to 
what  the  Federal  Government  is  spending  in  this  one  area  alone. 
Were  we  in  your  position,  we  might  well  respond  to  this  grave  need 
by  setting  up  a  program  that  could  serve  all  the  States  at  a  budget 
level  that  could  begin  to  make  a  difference,  but  we  would  not  stop 
there. 


We  would  reserve  a  small  portion  of  available  dollars  tor  a 
variety  of  approaches  that  begin  to  match  the  diversity  that  makes 
up  this  country.  For  example,  we  might  fund  10  programs  based  in 
the  public  schools;  10  that  make  use  of  volunteer  citizens,  especial- 
ly seniors;  10  that  run  through  business  or  industry;  10  that  utilize 
independent  agencies  with  youth  initiatives  as  their  purpose;  per- 
haps other  programs  built  around  special  populations  or  issues 
within  the  youth  sector. 

We  would  then  monitor  each  program,  each  grouping  ot  pro- 
grams, regularly  and  closely.  We  would  stick  with  the  programs 
long  enough,  4  or  5  years,  to  give  each  an  opportunity  to  fully 
develop.  And  out  of  this  plurality  of  approach,  we  would  expect  to 
learn  what  worked,  and  how  and  why  it  did.  By  funding  such 
action  research,  potentially  successful  programs  could  be  identified. 
Additional  resources  could  then  be  channeled  into  those  programs. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  be  here 
today. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  White  and  responses  to  questions 
asked  follow:] 
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COMMENTS  PURSUANT  TO  THE  YOUTH  ACT  OF  1980, 
SENATE  BILL  2385 


Good-morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee.    I  am  William  S. 
White,  president  of  the  Charlts  Stewart  Mott  Foundation  of  Flint,  Michigan. 
We  are  a  general -purpose,  private  foundation  and  our  programs  focus  on  the 
various  aspects  of  comnunity,  trying  to  learn  how  people  most  effectively  live 
together. 

We  are  not  experts  in  manpower  development  or  education.   Wc  are  a  funding 
agency.    As  part  of  our  effort  in  helping  make  community  a  reality  we  have  for 
some  40  years  granted  funds  for  youth  programs.    We  are  not  content  to  merely 
fund  an  organization  for  what  promises  to  be  a  commendable  program.   We  closely 
monitor  and  evaluate  programs  supported  by  our  grants,  and  '     to  learn  from 
their  results.    Me  are  perhaps  characterized  by  the  term,  "shoe-leather  philan- 
thropy."   Not  only  does  our  staff  visit  prospective  grantees  and  programs  in 
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process  in  nearly  all  the  state:;  periodically,  we  take  our  unpaid  Board  of 
Trustees  or  trips  to  inspect  conditions  and  preventive  or  corrective  programs 
in  all  kinds  of  places. 

Over  the  years  vve  have  become  familiar  with  many  programs  aimed  at  helping 
the  youth  of  America.    We  have  seen  successes  and  failures  and  a  great  many  en- 
deavors that  fell  somewhere  in  between.    We  have  experienced  efforts  channeled 
through  both  traditional  and  non-traditional  agencies,  and  some  of  each  have 
worked  and  some  failed.    If  we  have  concluded  anything,  it  is  that  success  is 
most  likely  to  come  because  alternative  approaches  were  tried. 

For  many  years  our  grants  were  chiefly  funnel ed  through  one  agency  — 
the  Flint  Public  School  System.    While  not  lessening  our  belief  in  the  im- 
portance and  efficacy  of  the  school  ,  we  have  in  the  last  10  or  12  years 
paralleled  the  growing  complexity  of  urban  society  by  reaching  out  also  to 
other  agencies,  some  of  them  non-institutional ly  based,  to  get  at  some  of 
the  problems  affecting  youth. 

There  are  some  interesting  and  promising  things  going  on  in  this  country 
concerning  our  youth,  especially  those  that  are  described  as  disadvantaged. 
It  has  been  good  to  feel  the  pulse-beat  in  such  places  recently  as  Chicago, 
New  York  and  Boston,  each  with  an  opr  of  Jobs  for  Youth;  in  Detroit  with 

its  Pre- Employment  Center;  in  St.  1  the  Jeff-Vander-Lou  Community 

Communications  Center.    And  there  are  in  the  Delta  area  of  Mississippi, 

the  Bridge  program  for  pregnant  teens  in  Boston,  the  Black  Colleges  throughout 
the  South  where  ill-prepared  children  of  sharecroppers  are  being  made  ready  to 
enter  the  most  prestigious  'graduate  universities  in  the  country,  the  young 
hands  that  are  rebuilding  homes  in  East  Harlem  and  the  South  Bronx  and  in  South 
Shore,  Chicago,  and  the  Kennedy  Pre-Vocational  School  in  Flint,  where  dropouts 
from  the  inner  city  are  given  a  challenge  and  hope,  along  with  opportunity. 
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Principles  Learned 

We  believe  as  a  funding  agency  we  have  learned  a  few  things  that  help  guide 
us  in  our  investment  in  youth  programs.  Time  permits  only  a  few  examples  of  how 
important  principles  are  applied  in  specific  programs. 

First,  where  an  effective  structure  exists,  use  it.  Frequently, 
networks  exist.  Often  personnel  or  facilities  are  already  available, 
and  duplicate  overhead  can  be  avoided. 

The  school  system  is  one  public  agency  conmon  to  every  community. 
A  characteristic  of  the  community  school  is  its  openness  to  citizens 
to  coine  together  to  identify  their  needs  and  to  work  on  their  problems. 
Schools  have  resources  required  by  almost  every  youth  program  --  staffs 
that  can  provide  role  models,  a  variety  of  facilities  and  equipment, 
accessibility.    Where  schools  are  cotnmunity  schools  they  are  in  many 
instances  the  bridge  between  a  mandated  system  of  education  and  the 
people  of  a  neighborhood  who  share  many  concerns. 

In  increasing  numbers,  community  school  councils  are  bringing 
parents  and  others  together  to  plan,  to  volunteer,  to  assist  in  pro- 
gramming and  sometimes  to  evaluate  results.    In  one  of  its  programs 
(SNAP  —  Stimulating  Neighborhood  Action  Program),  the  Mott  Foundation 
has  helped  256  councils  in  eleven  cities  to  become  a  determinant  force 
in  their  neighborhoods.    Most  of  them  have  placed  a  high  priority  on 
getting  their  youth  into  training  and  jobs. 

Community  schools  have  registered  an  effect  in  both  in-school  and 
community-based  endeavors.    One  study  shov/ed  that  in  Brockton,  Massachu- 
setts, for  example,  students  in  a  com;inj»'ity  school  scored  more  positive 
results  in  academic  achit;verient  and  attendance  than  students  in  a  non- 
community  school . 
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Not  to  be  overlooked  are  other  mediating  structures  in  place  in 
most  communities       families,  churches  and  voluntary,  neighborhood  and 
ethnic  organizations.    One  study  suggests  that  when  people  are  in 
trouble,  they  first  turn  to  seven  structures  within  their  neighborhood 
before  looking  for  help  outside. 

But  the  structure  of  one  comniunity  may  not  be  appropriate  to  an- 
other conmunity.    Flexibility  that  fosters  good  linkages  often  prevents 
the  folly  of  a  new  bureaucracy. 

Second.    Leadership  at  every  level  is  the  key  to  any  program.  The 
more  difficult  the  job,  the  better  trained  and  experienc^^d  the  leaders 
must  be.    In  dealing  with  youth  who  have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
relating  to  the  world,  you  cannot  hire  amateurs  or  those  who  don't  like 
kids,  or  who  are  afraid  of  them;  instead,  you  need  people  who  can  con- 
tribute to  a  young  person's  inner  development  as  well  as  his  employment  ' 
skills.    This  can  at  times  be  a  street-wise  person,  or  a  loaned  execu- 
tive, a  teacher  or  school  counselor,  or  on  some  levels  one  older  teen- 
ager helping  a  younger.    Leaders  are  needed  who  can  talk  youth's  lan- 
guage, discipline  them  and  be  for  them  models  of  success. 

Two  Flint  programs  come  to  mind.  Positive  Action  for  Youth  and 
the  Kennedy  Pre-Vocational  Center.    PAY  is  a  work-experience  program 
for  high  school  students,  most  of  whom  have  been  in  juvenile  court. 
The  Kennedy  Center  serves  drop-out  youths  to  age  25.    In  bo-.h  programs 
leadership  is  touyh  —  sympathetic  but  tough  —  and  participants  know 
they  have  expectations  to  meet.    They  know  also  that  someone  is  there 
to  help  when  they  do  stub  their  toes. 

lie  have  found  that  it  is  not  enough  to  supervise  the  pre- job  train- 
ing of  a  youngster.    It  helps,  especially  those  kids  who  are  on  their 
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first  jobs,  if  there  is  follow-up  at  the  job  site.    In  other  words,  the 
training  and  the  resultant  job  are  linked.    Most  often,  first  Jobs  are 
just  that  —  first  jobs.    Counseling  and  supervision  may  be  needed  for 
some  young  people  throughout  their  second,  third  or  even  fourth  job. 

Jobs  for  Youth,  in  Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago,  is  an  example  of 
practical  counseling  for  the  first-time  job  holder  —  at  the  place  of 
empl oymcnt . 

Third.    The  work  experience  must  have  at  its  heart  the  reality  of 
self- improvement  for  the  young  worker.    In  one  of  our  earlier  youth  em- 
ployment programs  the  jobs  were  nake-work  -  and  every  kid  in  the  program 
knew  it  and  responded  as  you  would  expect  them  to.    The  youth  we're  talk- 
ing about'-  many  of  them  -  suffer  from  low  self-esteem.    The  last  thing 
they  need  is  to  be  made  charity  cases.    The  surest  way  for  a  youngster  to 
get  into  trouble  is  to  enroll  him  or  her  in  a  program  designed  merely  to 
keep  them  out  of  trouble  —  it  provides  just  one  more  opportunity. 

We  find  that  a  frequent  cause  of  unemployment  among  adults  is  not 
just  lack  of  basic  skills,  but  attitude.    If  you've  never  had  a  job  be- 
fore, you  may  not  know  that  your  employer  believes  it  important  that  you 
be  present  everyday,  and  be  on  time,  and  notify  if  you  cannot  be  on  the 
job. 

Where  youthful  jobs  and  education  come  together,  as  they  have  in  a 
number  of  our  programs,  a  useful  and  meritorious  incentive  for  the  young- 
ster to  stay  in  school  is  to  tie  his  job  to  the  education  he  is  receiv- 
ing.   Just  as  eligibility  for  the  football  team  requires  attainment  of 
an  academic  standard,  so  might  such  eligibility  be  required  for  a  school- 
related  job  program. 
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We  believe  that  school  systems,  too,  need  incentives  to  keep  drop- 
out-prone youth  in  school.    A  common  practice  is  to  award  state  funding 
for  local  education  on  the  basis  of  an  early-Fall  {often,  a  "Fourth 
Friday")  count  of  enrollment.    After  this  high  point  has  passed,  and  in- 
covK  is  established  for  the  year,  efforts  to  maintain  attendance  may  tend 
to  lessen.    Perhaps  multiple  "Fourth  Friday"  counts  are  needed  for  dis- 
tribution of  funds.    The  system  doing  a  good  job  in  serving  hard-to- 
educate  youngsters  is  perhaps  deserving  of  extra  help. 

Fourth.    Programs  go  better  when  there  is  joint- involvement  of  all 
the  affected  agencies  --  not  just  the  prime  contractor  —  in  planning, 
execution  and  assessment  of  a  program.    Needs  should  be  identified,  and 
resources  of  any  that  can  be  injected,  drawn  upon.    The  community  and 
the  participants  themselves  should  be  included.    We  have  found  that  citi- 
zens work  best  when  they  can  see  the  big  picture.    We  suspect  that  they 
give  their  support  more  freely  to  agencies  and  efforts  that  work  hand  in 
hand  for  common  purposes. 

Community  schools  come  to  the  forefront  when  joint  efforts  are  con- 
sidered.   One  of  the  facets  of  a  community  school  is  its  extension  of 
education  into  the  ccjmmunity  and,  reciprocally,  bringing  the  community 
to  bear  upon  the  learning  that  takes  place  within  the  school  building. 
Vocational  skill  centers  are  a  prime  example.    Their  curricula  are  de- 
vised by  committees  representing  the  community's  job  opportunities. 
Specialists  often  come  in  to  do  part  of  the  teaching.    Placement  of 
graduates  is  tied  to  the  changing  community  situation.    And,  frequently 
in  the  evenings,  young  teen-agers  give  v;ay  to  an  adult  enrollment. 

A  specialized  kind  of  skill  center  is  the  Detroit  P re-Employment 
center.    There,  the  public  schools  and  large  industry  have  joined  to 
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create  a  learning  situation  that  reflects  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
realities  of  the  work  place      the  noise  and  repetition  of  the  as- 
sembly line,  time  clocks,  unions,  contracts,  grievances.  Partici- 
pants experience  the  best  of  both  worlds      school  and  industry  — 
and  seemingly  come  out  of  school  (keeping  them  in  school  is  a  major 
accomplishment)  well  prepared  for  actual  work-life. 

Years  ago.  schooling  and  the  work  experience  often  coincided.  A 
boy  might  work  in  his  father's  corner  grocery,  putting  into  practice  the 
math  being  learned  at  school.    An  older  daughter  might  teach  her  younger 
siblings  the  reading  and  spelling  she  had  absorbed  in  school.    But  in  a 
more  complex  society,  school  and  work  have  become  compartmentalized  ex- 
periences.   In  too  many  cities,  schools  and  their  neighborhoods  are  shut 
off  from  each  other.    Vte  see  the  Vouth  Act  of  1980  as  a  means  to  join 
once  more  education  and  work,  provided  that  the  two  major  parts  of  the 
measure  are  brought  together  to  ensure  coordination  and  mutual  support. 
Strong  achievement  through  widespread  involvement  at  the  neighborhood 
level  could  well  be  an  outstanding  result  of  this  legislation. 

Fi  fth.    Accountability  for  programs  must  be  focused  on  what  happens 
to  the  participants.    Young  people  need  to  know  exactly  where  a  program 
is  going  to  take  them.    Too  often  they  go  through  a  pre-employment  train- 
ing program  only  to  be  dumped  out  on  the  street  and  told  to  find  them- 
selves an  apprenticeship.    It  does  little  good  to  assess  a  program  by 
how  many  persons  completed  ten  weeks  of  training.    If  the  objective  is 
to  ready  youth  for  employment,  how  many  of  them  proved  they  became  ready 
by  being  employed?    The  Report  Card  for  training  programs  is:    Where  are 
the  trainees  today? 
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Publ ic-Pri vate  Ventures 

The  Mott  Foundation's  resources  are  miniscule  compared  to  what  the  Federal 
Governnient  is  contemplating  spending  in  this  one  area  alone.    We  expect  to  grant 
about  $26  million  in  over  200  programs  this  year.    Of  necessity,  we  have  had  to 
husband  our  resources  quite  carefully.    In  this  need  of  youth  employment  in 
1980  we  will  invest  perhaps  $2  -  $3  million  directly,  and  another  $3  million 
to  strengthen  the  historically  and  predominantly  Black  Colleges  in  their  role 
of  giving  opportunity  to  disadvantaged  youth.    Other  funds  are  going  to  help 
neighborhood  organizations,  many  of  which  have  great  concern  for  the  problems 
•f  their  youth,  in  addition  to  our  programs  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

In  a  large  number  of  programs  v/e  have  supported  around  the  country  we 
have  discovered  time  and  again  that  CETA  workers  are  providing  important  man- 
power to  the  programs  of  small,  private  agencies.    Regardless  of  criticism 
leveled  at  this  program,  CETA,  in  our  opinion,  has  been  a  good  example  of  pub- 
lic and  private  resources  coming  together  for  the  public's  good. 

Those  of  us  in  both  public  and  private  sectors  would  do  well  to  leverage 
our  resources,  both  talent  and  money,  in  joint  ventures.    An  example  of  such 
leverage  comes  from  another  field      the  Urban  Development  Action  Grant  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.    The  basic  philosophy  of 
UOAG  as  an  economic  stimulant  of  America's  cities  is  the  ratio  required  be- 
tween public  and  private  dollars  in  a  given  project.    This  approach  would 
seem  workable  in  youth  training  and  employment  programs.    If  a  corwnunity  had 
to  COTO  up  with  53  to  obtain  $1  in  Federal  funds,  and  those  local  monies  came 
from  public  and  private  resources,  there  would  in  all  likelihood  be  a  serious 
sense  of  "ownership"  of  the  program  by  the  local  community  --  and  Federal  dol- 
lars would  stretch  farther,  and  the  aggregate  for  youth  initiatives  would  ex- 
pand tremendously. 
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UOAG  has  been  a  very  successful  economic  stimulator.    Applying  its  prin- 
ciples to  youth  employment  might  leverage  activity  in  this  field  to  a  new  high. 

A  Proposed  Direction 

In  all  that  we  do,  our  aim  is  productive  activity  for  the  young  citizens 
of  this  country.    For  some  this  will  be  college  or  technical  training  and 
career  development.    For  others  it  will  be  response  to  cries  for  help  stem- 
ming from  a  variety  of  personal  needs.    For  still  others  it  will  be  job  readi- 
ness, job  training  or  job  creation. 

Were  we  in  your  position,  we  might  well  respond  to  this  grave  need  of  our 
disadvantaged  young  by  setting  up  a  program  that  in  general  could  serve  all 
the  states  at  a  budget  level  that  could  begin  to  make  a  difference.    But  we 
would  not  stop  there. 

We  would  reserve  a  portion  of  available  dollars  —  and  not  necessarily  a 
really  large  amount      for  a  variety  of  approaches  that  begin  to  match  the  di- 
versity that  makes  up  this  country.    For  example,  we  might  fund  ten  programs 
based  in  the  public  schools;  ten  that  make  use  of  volunteer  citizens,  especially 
seniors;  ten  that  run  through  private  business  or  industry;  ten  that  utilize 
independent,  non-profit  agencies  with  youth  initiatives  as  their  purpose;  per- 
haps other  programs  built  around  special  populations  or  issues  within  the  youth 
sector. 

We  would  then  monitor  each  program,  each  grouping  of  programs,  regularly 
and  closely.    We  would  stick  with  the  programs  long  enough  —  Four  to  five 
years  —  to  give  each  an  opportunity  to  fully  develop.    And  out  of  this  plur- 
ality of  approach  we  would  expect  to  learn  what  worked  well,  and  how  and  why 
it  did. 

By  funding  such  action  research,  potentially  successful  programs  could  be 
identified.    Additional  resources  could  then  be  channeled  into  those  programs. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.    It  has  been. my  pleasure  to  be  here  today. 
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Questions  for  Urban  Schools  Panel 


There  is  considerable  language  with  respect  to  benchmarks,  or  certain 
levels  of  achievement  that  this  program  is  expected  to  reach.    What  are 
the  dangers  that  we  might  be  raising  public  expectations  beyond  what  we 
can  reasonably  expect  a  program  such  as  this  to  produce? 

Inherent  in  every  new  program  is  the  dcpnpi^  of  its  being  over- 
sold.   It  should  be  emphasized  that  no  one  approach,  or  one 
piece  of  legislation,  is  going  to  solve  the  ills  of  a  society 
so  large  and  complex  as  ours.    Yet,  every  program  should  have 
measurable  objectives.    These  ought  to  be  reasonable,  attain- 
able.   Because  they  should  be  neither  too  high  nor  low  perhaps 
nearly  as  much  thought  should  go  into  the  benchmarks  and  ob- 
jectives as  in  the  program  itself. 


Critics  of  the  President's  Youth  Initiative  contend  that  we  would  simply 
be  putting  money  Into  an  educational  system  that  has  already  failed  many 
of  the  students  it  seeks  to  assist.    How  would  you  respond  to  that  charge? 

The  simple  point  is,  this  nation's  educational  system  has  got 
to  be  made  to  work.    It  1s  true  that  schools  have  failed  many 
young  people,  and  they  no  longer  can  attract  drop-outs  to  what 
may  be  very  good  programs.    That  is  why  we  strongly  advocate  a 
variety  of  approaches.    Educational  systems  need  more  purely 
Research  and  Development  dollars.    Most  educators  are  willing, 
even  eager,  to  do  the  needed  job.    They  need  help  in  knowing 
what  they  can  do  and  how  to  do  it. 


How  do  you  feel  about  proceeding  with  this  program  in  the  face  of  pro- 
posed cuts  in  existing  education  programs? 

In  a  day  of  economic  setback  and  tightened  belts,  the  plight 
of  the  unemployed  youth  actually  worsens.    Youth  unemployment 
is  a  major  social  problem  of  our  times,  and  to  postpone  its 
day  of  reckoning  is  only  to  compound  it  to  fearsome  propor- 
tions. 

The  provisions  of  Title  I  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
do  not  preclude  assistance  to  secondary  school  students.    What  would  be 
your  thoughts  on  using  Title  I,  perhaps  \v1th  some  refinements,  as  the 
basis  for  targeting  assistance  of  the  nature  proposed  In  the  Youth  Ini- 
tiative? , 

Where  two  or  more  public  policies  can  converge  on  a  problem, 
the  more  likelihood  of  success  in  meeting  that  problem. 
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Questions  for  Urban  Schools  Panel 
Page  two 


5.      If  this  program  is  to  work,  there  must  be  a  close  relationship  between 
education  on  the  one  hand,  and  jobs  on  the  other.    What  kind  of  mechan- 
ism have  you  developed  in  your  schools,  or  what  kind  do  you  believe 
could  be  developed  to  forge  the  necessary  relationship  between  the  edu- 
cation community  and  the  private  sector  to  insure  that  this  program  will 
succeed? 


Primarily  our  reply  is  in  William  S.  White's  Expanded  Remarks. 
We  would  add  here,  however,  that  we  believe  there  to  be  several 
principles  that  hold  true  In  school-to-work  transition. 

First,  the  incentive  of  available  jobs  is  very  important  to  the 
motivation  of  youngsters  to  do  well  in  school.    Second,  there 
is  no  substitute  for  actual  private  sector  involvement.  Third, 
vocational  education  in  classroom  settings  does  not  meet  the 
need  for  on-the-job  work  experience. 

There  are  a  number  of  types  of  mechanisms  for  relating  educa- 
tional systems  to  the  private  sector.    Federal  funding  can  serve 
as  a  facilitator  for  creating  such  mechanisms.    We  cite  the  fol- 
lowing examples: 

(a)  In  Michigan,  part  of  the  Governor's  discretionary  funding 
has  been  utilized  in  support  of  the  seeding  of  the  Detroit 
Pre-Employment  Center,  The  Center  represents  a  unique  mar- 
riage of  the  resources  of  General  Motors,  Ford,  Burroughs, 
and  Budd  with  the  Detroit  Public  Schools  to  provide  a 
school-to-work-  transition  experience  to  over  1,500  high 
school  seniors  annually. 

(b)  The  Jobs  for  Delaware  Graduates  program  received  substan- 
tial Department  of  Labor  funding  for  creating  a  state- 
level  mechanism  whereby  high-risk  juniors  and  seniors  re- 
ceive special  assistance  from  private  sector  and  school 
resources  in  becoming  employable.    Over  700  seniors  were 
helped  in  1979-80  and  most  are  now  employed.    The  program 
is  now  receiving  increased  private  support  and  several 
states,  including  Arizona  and  Massachusetts,  are  consid- 
ering appl ications. 

(c)  The  Private  Industry  Council  initiatives  have  created  a 
number  of  business  interests  to  become  involved  in  the 
affairs  of  schools.    Some  such  involvements  are  patterned 
after  Kaiser  industries  Adopt-a-School  program  with  Oak- 
land High  School . 


William  S.  White 
C.  S.  Mott  Foundation 
Flint,  Michigan 
June  17,  1980 


Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  White.  Dr.  Caulfield? 
Dr.  Caulfield.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recommend  to  your  thoughtful 
consideration  S.  2385  on  the  strength  of  the  unparalleled  success  of 
a  program  identical  to  that  propc^ed  in  S.  2385,  serving  the  same 
population  of  youth,  which  program  was  instituted  5  years  ago  in 
the  school  district  of  Union,  N.J.  My  remarks  will  describe  the 
program,  and  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that  may  be 
elicited  from  this  description. 

We  had  for  years  been  encountering  in  this  northern  New  Jersey 
urban-suburban  district  of  50,000  inhabitants  and  7,000  students 
the  limited  but  aggravated  problem  of  the  unsuccessful  and  un- 
happy senior  high  student.  The  student  would  demonstrate  his/her 
alienation  from  the  programs  and  activities  of  the  institution 
through  failure  to  meet  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  broad 
range  of  courses  offered  in  this  large,  2,300-8tudent,  comprehensive 
high  school,  which  contained  complete  technical  and  vocational 
opportunities  as  well  as  academic  and  business  offerings.  The  stu- 
dents would  often  demonstrate  their  frustration  with  themselves 
and  the  institution  by  insubordinate,  disruptive  actibns,  sometimes 
so  unacceptable  as  to  be  suspended  and,  in  eylreme  cases,  referred 
to  the  courts  and  law  enforcement  agencies.  The  effect  was  to  lose 
these  young  people  after  a  substantial  financial  investment  of  9  or 
10  years  of  education,  extensive  parental  involvement,  intensive 
child  study  team  work  and  counseling  at  a  time  when  they  had 
almost  within  their  grasp  that  final  training  that  would  make 
them  high  school  graduates  with  salable  skills. 

We  in  Union  offer  10  complete  vocational/career  training  pro- 
grams. We  determined  ,  that  no  intervention  that  would  amount  to 
more  of  the  same  would  do.  How,  then,  did  we  salvage  these  young 
people?  We  instituted  what  we  call  the  COST,  career  on  site  train- 
ing program.  We  select  the  most  unsuccessful  acting  out  young 
people  in  the  senior  high  school.  Usually,  new,  glamorous  programs 
are  offered  to  those  who  distinguish  themselves  through  scholar- 
ship, service,  or  achievement  in  a  traditional  format.  These  stu- 
dents were  chosen  for  distinguishing  themselves,  but  in  ways  that 
are  not  usually  greeted  with  approval  or  new  opportunities.  These 
students  were  chosen  for  distinguishing  themselves  by  academic 
failure,  accompanied  by  antisocial  behavior  of  the  most  anxiety- 
provoking  nature  for  the  school  authorities  and  their  parents. 

Once  students  elect  this  program,  they  are  bused  directly  from 
home  to  a  cooperating  industry,  where  they  are  met  by  a  academic 
teacher  who  accompanies  them  to  the  classroom  in  the  plant.  Two 
professional  staff  members  provide  the  academic  and  career  educa- 
tion portion  of  the  program.  This  is  a  daily  3-hour  episode  in  a  one- 
classroom  format  with  one  break  period.  The  students  eat  lunch  m 
the  plant  cafeteria  and  report  to  their  work  stations.  They  are 
bused  home  at  the  end  of  the  regular  daily  shift,  usually  4:30  p.m. 
Each  student  receives  an  internship  stipend,  paid  for  by  the  board 
of  education,  with  support,  from  Federal-State  assistance  and  con- 
tributions from  the  industry.  Satisfactory  attendance,  job  perform- 
ance, and  academic  achievement  is  rewarded  with  periodic  m- 
creases  in  the  hourly  rate.  Failure  to  cooperate  or  nonattendance 
in  the  academic  portion  of  the  program  is  rewarded  by  not  bemg 
able  to  work  in  the  afternoon. 
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A  coordinator  interviews,  counsels,  tests,  and  orients  parents  and 
guardians,  locates  job  stations  and  continuously  works  with  super- 
visors, parents  and  teachers  to  help  the  students  adjust  and  sue- 

What  have  been  the  results?  Of  the  100  students  serviced  over 
the  5  years,  80  percent  graduated  from  high  school  in  a  day  or 
evening  program.  This  year,  88  percent  are  successfully  completing 
the  program.  One  must  remember  that  these  students  were  certain 
to  have  dropped  out  had  they  gone  unserviced  by  this  program.  A 
followup  study  found  that  for  the  population  responding,  82  per- 
cent are  working;  63  percent  are  satisfied  with  their  jobs;  53  per- 
cent are  in  jobs  that  offer  advancement;  32  percent  are  in  the  same 
job  they  started  in;  74  percent  believe  that  this  program  helped. 
The  young  people  responded  by  stating  that  they  learned  to  accept 
authority;  it  improved  their  attitude  toward  work,  improved  their 
attendance  and  punctuality,  gave  insight  on  the  world  of  work  and 
people  and  helped  them  with  their  personal  problems.  One  girl 
stated  that  without  the  program,  life  would  not  have  been  worth- 
while. 

tJust  1  more  minute.  Why  does  it  work?  We  believe  it  is  the 
identification  with  the  industrial  institution,  the  adult  treatment, 
the  adult  responsibility,  the  adult  job.  We  believe  the  key  element 
or  change  agent  is  the  plant  supervisor  on  the  job— his/her  positive 
reinforcement,  as  opposed  to  the  too  frequent  negative  reinforce- 
ment of  the  school  and  the  home.  These  students  would  admit  that 
they  earned  this  previous  attitude  and  behavior.  The  young  person 
is  now  rewarded  for  what  he  can  produce  in  this  work  station. 

What  does  it  take?  A  realistic  staff  of  professional  educators 
unwilling  to  give  up  on  the  most  socially  and  academically  unsuc- 
cessful young  people.  It  takes  a  caring  industrial  community.  In 
our  case,  it  was  the  Schering-Plough  Corp.  which  initially  offered 
to  cooperate,  providing  classroom  supplies,  10  to  12  job  stations, 
and  an  annual  financial  contribution.  Coates  and  Clark,  Western 
Electric,  Parelli  Cable,  Red  Devil,  J.  L.  Hammett  joined  in  soon 
after.  , 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  this  is  no  panacea.  We  do  not  rescue  or 
rehabilitate  every  candidate.  Objectionable  behavior  continues 
sometimes  at  the  industrial  site.  Most  of  the  students  are,  at  best, 
marginally  tolerant  of  the  daily  academic  component.  We  also 
admit  that  one  goal  is  to  improve  the  educational  environment  for 
the  remaining  2,300  high  school  students  and  staff  and  those  candi- 
dates accepting  the  off-campus  COST  opportunities. 

On  the  basis  of  our  experience,  I  respectfully  request  serious 
consideration  for  S.  2385.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

[Information  supplied  for  the  record  follows:] 
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Questions  for  Urban  Schoolo  Panel 

1.  There  is  considerable  language  with  respect  to  benchmarks, 

or  certain  levels  of  achievement  that  this  program  is 
expected  to  reach.    What  are  the  dangers  that  we  might 
be  raising  public  expectations  beyond  what  we  can  reasonably 
expecc  a  program  such  as  this  to  produce? 

2.  Critics  of  the  President's  Youth  Initiative  contedn  that  we 

would  simply  be  putting  money  into  an  educational  system 
that  has  already  failed  many' of  t:he  students  it  seeks  to 
assist.    How  would  you  respond  to  that  charge? 

3.  How  do  you  feel  about  proceeding  with  this  program  in  the 

face  of  proposed  cuts  in  existing  education  programs? 

4.  the  provisions  of  Title  I  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 

Education  Act  do  not  preclude  assistance  to  secondary 
school  students.    What  would  be  your  thoughts  on  using 
Title  I,  perhaps  with  some  refinements,  as  the  basis  for 
targeting  assistance  of  the  nature  proposed  in  the 
Youth  Initiative? 

5.  If  this  program  is  to  work,  there  must  be  a  close  relationship 

between  education  on  the  one  hand,  and  jobs  on  the  other. 
What  kind  of  mechanism  have  you  developed  in  your  schools, 
or  what  kind  do  you  believe  could  be  developed  to  forge 
the  necessary  relationship  between  the  education  community 
and  the  private  sector  to  insure  that  this  program  will 
succeed? 
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TO/\^B^lP 

of  UNION 
SCHODLS 


lAMES  M.  CAULFIELD 
Superintendent  of  Schoott 

Jt;ne  2U,  1980 

Hon.  Claiborne  Pell,  Chairman 
SubcooDittee  on  Education,  Arts  it  Humanities 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.  C.  20510 

Dear  Sen.  Pell: 

I  am  writing  in  reply  to  your  coanunication  of  June  20,  1980  In  which  you 
asked  five  specific  questions  concerning  S-2385. 

My  statement  of  June  17  before  the  subcomnlttee  does  consider  toost  of  the 
content  of  these  questions.    I  was  most  pleased  to  make  the  presentation  and  to 
thank  you  and  the  Coomlttee  for  the  opportunity.    I  will  answer  e»ch  of  the  five 
questions  in  order: 

1.  I  see  no  real  danger  of  raising  public  expectation  if  the  act  ia  operation- 
alized  as  envisioned.    Our  expeilence  with  an  identical  prcgvM  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  school  system  and  private  industry  has  been  spectacularly 
successful.    We  have  an  80X  recovery  rate  for  students  who  h%d  b«en  labeled 
as  certain  dropouts  prior  to  Involvement  in  this  program.    They  receive  their 
education  from  our  staff  at  the  industrial  site  and  and  move  on  to  Job  stations 
In  the  various  departments.    Since  the  Jobs  provide  real  training  with  products 
that  are  essential  to  the  success  of  the  industry,  these  young  people  asso- 
ciate with  the  industry  and  become  productive  "employees". 

2.  I  think  we  would  all  take  a  measure  of  responsibility  for  the  Uck  of  success 
of  certain  young  people  who  pass  through  our  institutions.    W«  ^sertainly  irlll 
not  accept  major  blame.    However,  that  la  beaide  the  point.    «c,  In  Union, 
have  established  a  program  which  does  recognize  that  for  what«W  reason 
certain  young  people  are  alienated  from  the  institution  of  th«  school  and 
must  be  offered  an  alternative  which  is  sufficiently  different  to  rekindle 
their  Interest  in  learning  and  in  competitive  employment.    TH«  program  in- 
cluded in  S-2385,  if  administered  in  a  fashion  considered  by  Ua  architects, 
will  have  the  capacity  to  deliver  similar  success. 

3      I  would  feel  that  this  program  ia  even  more  essential  in  the  £»ce  of  proposed 
cuts  in  existing  educational  programs.    We  have  been  rehabiUt*ting  the  most 
unsuccessful  youngsters  at  approximately  $1500  per  student  aboVe  our  regular 
per  pupil  cost  for  the  district  of  Union.    This  seems  to  be  ^  '^ery  oodear 
investment  when  one  considers  the  consequences  of  not  doing  anything  for 
this  segment  of  our  population. 
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4.  The  provlilon*  of  Title  I  may  •How  for  inclusion  of  activities  aimilar  to 
those  outlined  in  S-2385  but  oy  experience  would  be  that  the  funding  levels 
are  only  sufficient  to  provide  the  necessary  remedial  activities  for  the 
younger  school  age  student.    Early  Intervention  has  always  been  the  thrust 
of  Title  I  and  it  is  rightfully  so. 

5.  This  18  the  heart  of  the  proposed  legislation.    The  program  can  only  Mork  if 
there  is  a  close  working  relationship  between  the  school  personnel  held  re- 
sponsible for  its  success  and  the  personnel  managers  in  the  private  sector 
industries  and  their  department  supervisors  who  would  have  ImL-ediate  re- 
sponsibility for  the  candidates.    Our  success  la  very  much  related  to  th« 
personal  relationship  developed  between  our  coordinator  and  the  key  personnel 
at  each  of  the  industriea  Involved.    We  screen  the  young  people  during  the 
Sunirer  and  maet  with  the  parents  to  further  explore  this  program.    We  meet  ^ 
with  the  department  supervlaors  and  their  superlora  to  match  the  young  person  s 
aptitudes  and  attitudes  with  the  Job  anu  personality  of  the  intnediate  super- 
visor.   No  one  is  forced  on  anyone  else.    A  key  success  Indicator  is  the  fact 
that  we  ere  paying  the  "internship  stipend"  directly  to  the  student.  There- 
fore, a  semi-productive  individual  becomes  an  asset  to  the  department  in  the 
Industry  because  the  limited  productivity  adds  to  the  quota  that  the  super- 
visor must  deliver  with  respect  to  the  conniitment  of  his  department  to  the 
Industry  he  serves.    Such  an  arrangement  alao  avoids  any  conflict  with  the 
union  that  represents  the  workers  in  the  particular  plant.    Moat  important, 

%     however,  is  the  receptivity  of  the  supervisor  with  reapect    tn  this  initially 
unattractive  young  person  vi-r*  -aters  the  Job  station  with  certain  skill 
deficiencies  and  sfttitudinal  problema.    The  supervisor's  Initial  reaction 
is  important.    Under  our  program  the  initial  reaction  of  the  supervisor  has 
been  positive  since  there  is  no  "charge"  to  his  budget  for  his  deparfinftnt. 
Later,  a  personal  relationship  develops  aa  if  it  were  a  relationship  of 
counselor  to  client  and  this  cements  total  expectancy  for  the  program.  We 
have  8BT  success  this  past  year  and  an  80%  success  for  the  five  years  to  date. 
By  this  I  mean,  80X  of  oar  young  people  have  graduated  from  high  school  and 
have  gone  into  competitive  employment. 


Again,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity. 


jMC:kp  Superintendent 


/jpsi^s  M.  caulfiJld  >/ 
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BOARD   OF  EDUCATION 

OF  THE  CITY  or  NEW  YORK 
MO  LIVINGSTON  STRICT 
anOO^LTN,  M.V.  llXOt 


RiCHAAO  f  HALVtRSON 


July  n,  1980 


Clairborne  Pell ,  Chairman 
SubcoiTml ttee  on  Education  and 

the  Humanities 
United  States  5e»iate 
Coimittee  on  Labor  and 

Human  Resources 
Washington,  D.C.  20510 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  respond  to  your  questions  regarding 
components  of  the  Youth  Act  of  1980.    I  hope  that  my  input  will  be  helpful 
to  you  and  the  members  of  the  Subcoftmittee  on  your  upcoming  deliberations 
on  S  2385. 

My  response  to  your  questions  are  as  follows: 


1 .  Benchmarks 

Benchmarks  should  be  developed  as  measures  of  sho  t  and  long  range 
goals.    They  should  be  designed  by  and  for  those  perscis  n  thej oca 1  level 
who  most  under  stand  the  needs,  goals,  and  capabilities  of  the  individual 
orojects  and  persons  involved  with  the  projects.    The  .^lajor  danger  wou  d 
come  from  unrealistic  benchmarks  established  by  the  State  and  Federal  levels 
of  government,  furthest  from  the  actual  project.    It  is  important  not  to 
construe  benchmarks  as  being  an  "lEP"  which  is  seen  as  an  end  in  tself. 
The  purpose  of  establishing  benchmarks  must  be  to  provide  a  useful  tool 
toward  achieving  the  goals  of  a  specific  project,  never  as  useless  paperwork. 


2.     Schools  have  an  organizational  capacity  to  respond 

The  New  York  City  public  schools  have  taken  much  time-and  interest 
in  developing  curriculum  and  human  resources  within  the  school  system 
and  within  the  cownunity  at  large.    Our  focus  has  been  to  enhance  the 
capacity  of  high  school  students  to  improve  their  basic  skills,  their  j( 
skills  and  their  career  experience. 

The  results  of  a  recent  study  by  the  New  York  City  public  schools 
reaffirm  our  belief  that  occupational  education  programs  are  effective 
both  in  motivating  students  to  stay  in  school  and  continue  into  higher 
education  and  in  preparing  them  for  productive  employment. 
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a.  The  most  comprehensive  su'-vey  of  graduates  of  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education's  vocational  and  occupational  education 
programs  In  the  recent  years  has  found  that  of  the  20,513  June 
1979  graduates  of  the  secondary  school  occupational  programs, 

41  percent  or  8,419  were  located.  Eighty-six  percent  of  those 
responding  are  continuing  their  education  and/or  are  employed. 

Slxty-th'-ee  percent  of  the  graduates  surveyed  are  continuing 
their  education  either  In  a  cciminlty  college  or  other  training 
facility,  and  many  of  th'^se  Individuals  also  reported  that  they 
are  employed  full  or  part-time.    Of  tho  23  percent  employed, 

42  percent  said  that  they  were  In  a  field  related  to  their 
training,  13  p-rcent  were  In  'illghtly  related"  fields,  38  percent 
In  "unrelated"  jobs  and  7  percent  wer,e  In  th?  military.  Fourteen 
percent  o»  the  graduates  surveyed  are  unemployed. 

b.  In  Niiw  York  City  the  In-school  lETP  (Youth  Employment  Training 
Program)  has  proved  to  be  an  enormous  success,  ?s  attested  to 

by  third-party  evalurtors  and  citizens'  monitoring  groups.  This 
progiam  has  made  It  possible  for  r jre  than  2,000  disadvantaged 
and  marginal-learner  high  school  youth  to  earn  a  minimum  wage 
while  acquiring  Invfluable  on-the-job  learning.    The  figures 
for  the  fiscal  year  1978  reveal  that  of  those  who  completed  the 
program  74  percent  went  on  to  em^.Jyment  In  unsubsldlzed  jobs, 
educat'  n  on  the  post-secondary  level,  or  further  training  1n 
other  programs. 

c.  The  beneficial  effects  of  Cooperative  Education  In  High  Schools 
continue  to  be  demonstrated  In  the  findings  from  the  six  month 
follow-up  of  June  1979  graduates.    Of  those  responding  (4:''  ) 
93.6  percent  of  the  graduates  are  gainfully  employed  by  working 
and/or  continuing  their  education. 


What  we  are  currently  doing  In  the  area  of  basic  skills,  career,  and 
occupational  education  Is  Impressive  and  successful,  but,  ""^^'^^""J^^iy'/i. 
is  totally  Inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  very  special  student  population. 
We  need  to  be  able  to  build  upon  and  expand  these  programs  in  O'-der  to  move 
more  students  into  programs  which  will  result  in  the  necessary  skills  that 
will  make  them  employable. 

3.     We  recognize  that  Cuts  of^nn^Pd  to  existing  education 

programs  but  we  would  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  the  hpw  Youth  Act 
of  1980 

a.  The  Federal  government  now  spends  only  $231  per  year  on  each 
low  income  high  school  student  compared  to  $3,046  for  each 
low  income  student  in  college.    This  must  be  improved. 

b.  This  initiative  represents  the  first  time  the  Federal  government 
has  recognized  that  both  labor  and  education  must  be  partners 

1n  the  solution  to  the  problem  of  youth  unemployment.    It  is 
imperative  that  this  initiative  be  passed  in  order  to  alleviate 
this  problem 
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Extension  of  existing  authority  under  ESEA  Title  I,  this  Is  not 
possible  because  of  the  following: 

a.  The  vast  majority  of  Title  I  services  are  targeted  at 
elementary  school  students.    Only  19  percent  of  current 
Title  I  funds  In  New  York  City  are  available  for  secondary 
school  youth. 

b.  Title  I  concentrates  efforts  on  a  highly  targeted  population 
within  a  school.  We  are  not  able  to  upgrade  the  whole  school 
program  as  proposed  by  the  President's  Youth  Initiative. 

c.  No  competition  for  funding  exists  under  ESEA  Title  I.  No 
Incentive  for  creative  planning  and  Innovation  Is  encouraged 
at  the  school  building  level. 

d.  New  York  State  requires  that  Title  I  funds  be  used  for  only 
reading,  math,  bilingual  and  writing  activities.    Title  I 
makes  no  provision  for  the  actual  Involvement  of  the  business 
coranunlty,  prime  sponsors  or  vocational  education,  while  Integrating 
all  segments  of  society  necessary  to  secure  jobs  for  youth. 

New  York  City  Public  Schools:    Collaboration  for  Qf;:cuDatlQnal  and 
Career  Education 

a.  The  New  York  City  Public  School  System  Is  committed  to 

a  collaborative  relationship  with  the  buslness-labor-lndustrlal , 
public  sector  agencies  and  other  organizations  sharing  the  same 
goals  of  career  and  job  opportunities  for  youth.    Only  through 
a  collaborative  approach  can  students  at  all  educational    eve  s, 
elementary  through  adult  be  helped  to  achieve  personal  fulfillment 
and  meet  the  needs  of  society. 

b.  Historically,  the  New  York  City  Public  School  System  has 
engaged  In  partnership  with  the  private,  not-for-profit,  public 
and  quasi-public  sector.    One  example  is  our  Cooperative  Education 
program.    This  program  has  successfully  served  a  number  of  students 
and  has  been  facilitated  by  the  cooperation  of  a  large  number  of 
businesses  In  New  York  City. 

c.  More  recently,  our  collaboration    has  strengthened  and  expanded 
through  the  efforts  of  our  Advisory  Council  of  Occupational  Educat1( 
Its  Commissions;  and  other  related  groups  such  as  the  Economic 
Development  Council  (EDC);  the  Alliance  of  Labor,  Business  and 
Education  of  the  EDC;  National  Alliance  of  Business;  the  Private 
Industry  Council  (PIC)  and  governmental  support  systems  such  as 
CETA  and  YETP  (Youth  Employment  Training  Program),  New  York  City 
has  been  able  to  develop  several  pilot  and  experimental  programs. 
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These  programs  have  proven  successful  and  have  allowed  students 
to  have  experiences  which  relate  to  the  world  of  work,  and  to 
enhance  their  employ ability  and  basic  skills. 


One  of  the  most  salient  advantages  of  the  Youth  Act  is  that  it  will 

allow  us  to  build  upon  and  expand  efforts  that  we  know  have  been  proven 

successful.    Therefore,  we  hope  you  will  act  on  this  legislation  which 
is  so  beneficial  for  our  youth. 

Please  let  me  know  if  you  have  further  questions  or  wish  clarification 
on  any  of  the  above  responses. 

Again,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  respond. 


RFH/es 

Chancellor  Halverson?  ,  ^  , 

Mr.  Halverson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  for  the 
opportunity  to  be  before  you  today  to  express  our  support  for  the 
President's  youth  initiatives. 

The  proposed  bill  reflects  a  number  of  thoughts  that  I  think  are 
major  breakthroughs  in  terms  of  the  education  of  junior  high 
school  and  high  school  students  in  the  United  States.  The  first  is 
the  recognition  that  for  most  of  our  students,  certainly  the  major- 
ity that  the  New  York  City  school  system  serves,  the  relationship 
to  jobs  is  a  highly  salient  characteristic  in  their  decision  about 
whether  or  not  they  are  going  to  remain  in  school. 

The  second  thing  the  bill  recognizes  is  that  kids  need  partners; 
that  no  one  single  segment  of  the  vast  range  of  organizations 
concerned  with  children  can  do  it  alone,  and  the  incentive  for 
cooper  ^.tion  between  industry,  CETA  and  CETA  sponsors,  and  edu- 
cational systems  will  be,  we  think,  a  major  breakthrough. 

The  third  characteristic  of  the  bill  that  is  to  be  applauded  is  that 
it  recognizes  the  need  to  combine  remediation  with  occupational 
training,  two  activities  which  for  too  long  have  gone  on  separately 
in  our  school  systems. 

We  are  very  concerned  about  the  bill  and  its  passage,  because  in 
the  2  years  or  so  that  the  chancellor  of  the  New  York  City  public 
schools  and  I  have  been  there,  we  have  uncovered  some  informa- 
tion which  indicates  that  the  bill  is  clearly  on  the  right  track.  One 
of  the  things  we  did  is  commission  the  first  study  on  dropouts  in 
the  school  system  conducted  in  more  than  20  years,  and  it  was 
determined  that  45  percent  of  high  school  children  in  New  York 
City  drop  out  before  the  completion  of  their  program. 


Sincerely, 


RICHARD  F.  HALVERSON 
Deputy  Chancellor 
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We  went  beyond  the  question  of  what  the  statistic  was  to  try  to 
discover  some  of  the  characteristics  of  kids  who  dropped  out.  One 
of  the  key  ones  was  low  achievement;  that  remediation,  at  least  as 
it  was  offered  previously,  was  not  adequate.  But  a  second  charac- 
teristic was  the  inability  of  the  kid  to  get  into  a  program  of  his  or 

^^L^^year,  we  had  14,000  school  children  in  New  York  City 
rejected  from  occupational  and  vocational  programs  because  there 
were  not  enough  spaces.  We  know  from  the  dropout  study  that  a 
child  who  seeks  admission  into  an  occupational  program  and  is 
turned  down,  at  least  in  our  system,  is  more  likely  to  drop  out  than 
a  child  who  never  sought  any  kind  of  specialized  training. 

I  think  the  last  bit  of  information  that  we  have  uncovered  this 
year  that  makes  the  bill  of  particular  importance  to  us  is  that 
occupational  education  appears  to  work.  We  have  done  a  toUowup 
survey  of  the  June  1979  graduates  of  occupational  and  vocational 
training  programs  in  the  city.  We  located  41  percent  of  the  gradu- 
ates and  of  those  located,  86  percent  were  either  employed  or 
continuing  in  some  form  of  advanced  education— a  phenomenal 
rate  as  compared  with  the  body  of  school  children  as  a  whole  in 

New  York  City.  ,     ,  .   u  n       ^   *u  a 

From  our  experience  and  our  research,  this  bill  meets  the  need 
to  link  academic  improvement  with  a  real  opportunity  for  jobs,  and 
we  strongly  endorse  it.  .        i     ,  ,  j  ii  * 

There  are  four  specific  points,  I  think,  that  we  would  like  to 
make  in  talking  both  about  the  President's  proposal  and  the  bill 
moving  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  First  of  all,  we  are  very 
concerned  that  the  bill  focus  money  in  those  areas  where  children 
are  most  in  need  of  occupational  services.  One  of  the  problems  with 
existing  funding  of  occupational  programs  is  that,  at  least  in  our 
experience,  it  gets  lost  in  the  State;  it  is  MIA— missing  in  Albany 
It  does  not  come  down  to  where  60  percent  of  the  children  in  need 
of  services  are  located.  .   r.,    un  t 

A  second  concern  for  us  is  the  competitive  aspect  of  the  bill  in  a 
school  system  as  large  as  New  York  City's,  leadership  is  absolutely 
crucial,  and  we  feel  that  the  role  given  in  the  President  s  proposal 
for  the  superintendent  to  make  choices  among  locations  tor  the 
program  is  an  important  part  of  that  leadership. 

A  third  point  we  think  is  particularly  important  is  that  as  the 
bill  moves  forward,  provision  be  made  for  forwardfunding,  the 
CETA  portions  in  order  that  they  coincide  with  the  school  year.  We 
conceive  of  an  administrative  nightmare  if  the  funding  cycles  are 
not  made  similar.  We  believe  title  I  and  II  should  be  forwarded 
funded.  However,  since  the  appropriations  for  the  two  titles  are 
linked,  we  have  no  assurance  that  the  educational  portion  will  be 

adequately  funded.  .  ,  •   xi  x  •    j  * 

A  fourth  thing  that  we  are  very  concerned  with  is  that  in  deter- 
mining eligibility,  the  title  I  use  of  attendance  areas  be  considered 
in  this  bill,  because  the  attempt  to  certify  children,  individual  by 
individual,  in  any  large  school  system  is  a  horrendous  administra- 
tive burden.  , 

I  want  to  thank  you  again  for  this  opportunity,  and  express  my 
hope  and  the  hope  of  the  many  people  you  have  seen  from  New 
York  City  today  that  the  Senate  is  able  to  move  this  bill  forward. 

Thank  you.  tt  ,  r  n  i 

[The  prepared  statement^of  Mr.  Halverson  follows:J 
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STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  F.  HALVERSON 
DEPUTY  CHANCELLOR 
NEW  YORK  CITY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
BEFORE  THE  SENATE  COMMIHEE  ON  LABOR  &  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
SUB-COJ«ITTEE  ON  EDUCATION,  ARTS  ANr  THE  HUMANITIES 
HEARING  ON  S.2385,  THE  PRESIDENT'S  YUw.ri  EMPLOYMENT  BILL 

DIRKSEN  SENATE  OFFICE  BUILDING  -  ROOM  4232 
JUNE  17,  1980,  10:30  AM 


Chairman  Pell,  and  Members  of  th^Sub-Cotmilttee:    Good  nx)rn1ng. 
I  am  Richard  Halverson,  Deputy  Chancellor  of  the  New  York  City  Public 
Schools.    Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to   share  with  you  some  of 
New  York  City's  experiences,  with  youth  employment  and  training  and  our 
reaction  to  the  President's  proposal  on  this  important  subject. 

Over  the  last  several  months,  government  officials,  economists, 
and  business  leaders  have  watched  the  appropriate  indicators  and  have 
debated  whether  or  when  the  nation  is  entering  a  recession  and  how 
severe  and  how  long  it  will  be.    For  many  in  our  society,  such  discussion 
is  irrelevant  because  their  job  prospects  have  been  and  continue  to  be 
uniformly  grim.    They  do  not  share  significantly  in  what  are  times  of 
prosperity  for  others,  and  although  they  may  find  greater  company  in  their 
economic  distress  when  times  are  bad,  this  Is  hardly  a  consolation 
for  which  they  or  we  can  be  grateful. 
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2. 

The  President  has  submitted  proposals  on  youth  employment  and 
training  which  deserve  the  most  serious  attention  by  Congress.  On 
the  basis  of  our  understanding  of  the  problem  and  the  alternatives, 
I  want  to  express  my  support  for  these  proposals. 

The  President  and  the  Administration's  staff  deserve  credit 
for  conceiving  an  Innovative  approach  to  the  problems  of  youth  employment. 
It  Is  especially  significant  that,  if  these  proposals  are  enacted, 
It  would  be  the  first  time  that  the  Federal  Government  will  have 
made  the  schools  major  partners  with  private  industry  labor  and 
the  non-profit,  public,  and  quasi-public  sectors  in  addressing  the 
problems  of  youth  employment.    The  proposal  is  also  notable  for  its 
understanding  that  it  is  necessary  to  combine  mastery  of  basic  skills 
with  career  training. 

Congress  has  laid  the  groundwork  for  this  new  departure. 
More  and  more  evidence  accumulates  that  Headstart  does  help  poor, 
preschool  children.    And  NiE's  evaluation  of  ESEA  Title  I 
demonstrates  that  these  Programs  work  for  elementary  school  children. 
Now,  this  new  initiative  builds  on  the  positive  achievements  of 
past  programs  and  completes  the  cycle  by  targeting  adolescents  for 
assistance. 

That  adolescents  need  such  assistance  is  beyond  dispute. 
Although  you  are  aware  of  the  national  dimensions  of  the  problem, 
allow  me  to  sketch  for  you  at  least  an  outline  of  its  scope  in 
New  York  City. 
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The  unemployment  rate  for  young  people,  ages  sixteen  to 
nineteen.  Is  approximately  28X  In  New  York  City.    The  unemployment 
rate  for  Black  and  Hispanic  youth  is  at  least  two  times  higher. 

Recently,  the  New  York  City  Public  schools  released  a  study  which 
showed  that  more  than  45  per  cent  of  the  students  of  the  New  York  City 
public  schools  drop  out  before  completing  their  high  school  education. 
Each  year,  approximately  40.000  students  drop  out  of  New  York  City 
public  schools  before  graduating. 

The  report  found  that  these  dropouts  characteristically  have 
experienced  considerable  academic  failure  during  their  school  careers 
and  will  probably  continue  to  experience  failure  after  they  leave. 
They  have  a  high  probability  of  falling  into  the  category  of  the 
"hard  core  unemployed"  who  are  shunned  by  government  job  programs 
and  businesses  because  they  lack  the  cognitive  and  personal  skills  for 
entry-level  job  training.    The  dropout  rate  would  be  higher  still 
if  it  were  not  for  a  wide  variety  of  programs  operating  in  our 
elementary,  junior  high  and  senior  high  schools,  but  these  programs 
simply  are  not  adequate  to  meet  the  large  needs  we  face. 

Each  year,  approximately  14.000  youths  who  want  to  join  our 
occupational  educational  programs  are  denied  access  because  we  cannot 
accomodate  them.    Many  of  these  youths  then  choose  to  drop  out  of  school 
rather  than  to  pursue  course  offerings  which  they  do  not  perceive 
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as  resulting  in  potentially  marketable  skills  or  as  keyed  to  their 
level  of  interests. 

The  results  of  a  recent  study  by  the  New  York  City  public  schools  re- 
affirm, our  belief  that  occupational  education  programs  are  effective  both 
In  motivating  students  to  stay  in  school  and  continue  into  higher  education 
and  in  preparing  them  for  productive  employment. 

The  most  comprehensive  survey  of  graduates  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Education's  vocational  and  occupational  education  programs  in  recent  years  has 
found  that  of  the  June  1979  graduates,  B6  per  cent  of  those  responding  are 
continuing  their  education  and/or  are  employed. 

Of  the  20,513  graduates  of  the  secondary  school  occupational  programs, 
41  per  cent,  or  8,419,  were  located. 

What  we  are  currently  doing  in  the  area  of  basic  skills,  career,  and 
occupational  education  Is  impressive  and  successful,  but,  unfortunately,  it 
Is  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  very  special  student  population. 
We  need  to  be  able  to  bjild  upon  and  expand  these  programs  in  order  to  move 
more  students  into  programs  which  will  result  In  the  necessary  skills  xhat 
will  make  them  employable. 

The  New  York  City  public  schools  have  teken  much  time  and  interest  In 
developing  curriculum  and  human  resources  within  the  school  system  and  within 
the  comnunlty  at  large.    Our  focus  has  been  to  enhance  the  capacity  of  high 
school  students  to  improve  their  basic  skills,  their  job  skills  and  their 
career  experience.    Concurrent  with  that  has  been  our  use  ^f  governmental 
support  systems  existing  in  the  community  such  as  CETA  and  YETP  and  the  re- 
definition of  educational  goals  so  that  the  schools  can  relate  to  the  avail- 
ability of  jobs  as  well  as  to  career  development  of  students. 
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We  have  several  pilot  and  experimental  programs  In  New  York  City  that  have 
proved  successful  and  have  allowed  students  to  have  experiences  which  relate  to 
the  world  of  work.   The  programs  not  only  develop  job  skills,  they  also  provide 
an  envlroment  for  enhancing  emp1oyab111ty  such  as  getting  to  work  on  time,  and 
acquiring  personal  skills  useful  on  the  job.   We  have  found  that  basic  skills 
and  work  experience  require  cooperation  among  the  schools,  the  students,  the 
employers,  corrmunlty-based  organizations,  trade  unions,  business  coalitions, 
youth  agencies,  and  other  organizations  sharing  the  same  goal  of  linproving  job 
opportunities  for  youth. 

Let  me  describe  some  specific  examples  of  pilot  programs  In  the  New  York 
City  public  schools  which  demonstrate  what  can  be  achieved,  given  adequate 
resources,  proper  planning,  and  a  cooperative  approach.   Many  of  these  programs 
have  been  facilitated  by  the  cooperation  of  some  of  the  following  groups:  the 
Economic  Developtnent  Council,  the  National  Alliance  of  Business,  Open  Door, 
Alliance  of  Business  labor  and  Education,  and  the  Private  Industry  Council. 
THE  ADELPHI  STREET  PROJECT 

This  project  Involved  the  building  trades  skills  of  thirty  students  at 
George  Westinghouse  Vocational  and  Technical  High  School.    Students  were  paid 
with  YETP  funds  to  rehabilitiate  an  abandoned  building  in  an  area  of  urban 
renewal  in  Brooklyn,  VEA  funds  provided  tools  and  supplies;  community  sponsors 
included  a  locaNchurch,  sweat-equity,  the  Williamsburgh  Savings  Bank,  and  the 
Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Company.   The  renovated  apartments  were  rented  to  local 
residents.   The  enthusiasm,  pride  and  sense  of  achievement  among  all  part- 
icipants, most  especially  the  students,  was  extraordinary. 
THE  PISCES  PROJECT 

The  Pisces  is  a  vessel  acquired  from  the  Federal  governments  which  has 
been  reconstructed  with  VEA  funds  for  training  in  marine  electronics. 
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students  assigned  to  this  vessel  were  employed  in  a  New  York  Harbor 
environmental  research  project  in  collaboration  with  Columbia  University. 
Skills  acquired  in  the  VEA  initiated  instructional  program  were  applied 
to  a  project  in  which  the  students  were  paid  and  from  which  researchers 
gathered  valuable  information. 

EPIC    (EDUCATION  THROUGH  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  CORPORATIONS) 

The  youth  work  demonstration  project  involves  340  students  from 
four  New  York  City  high  schools  in  a  process  of  helping  themselves 
make  the  transition  from  school  into  the  private  sector. 

Students  are  on  the  job  four  days  each  week.  On  the  fifth  day, 
EPIC  students  in  each  school  participate  in  planned  activities  which 
further  develop  their  eraployability  skills. 

Students  reach  out  and  develop  jobs  in  the  private  sector.  EPIC 
also  explores  ways  in  which  the  business  world  can  help  make  instruction 
more  relevant  and  beneficial. 

During  the  two  years  that  EPIC  has  been  active  in  New  York  City, 
340  students  in  4  high  schools  have  been  involved  in  the  program. 
Because  EPIC  is  a  research  project,  different  components  of  the  program 
have  been  n«dified  each  year  to  develop  a  better  definition  of  the  collabor- 
atlve  roles  that  the  educational  system  and  the  private  sector  business 
cofiinunity  can  play  in  expanding  youth  employment  opportunities.  EPIC 
has  been  evaluated  by  a  number  of  independent  sources  and  has  been  identi- 
fied as  a  model  youth  employment  program. 
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COLLABORATION  '  ITH  PIC    (PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCIL) 

1.  PIC/Po1yLechn1c  Institute  and  the  Board  of  Education 

This  project  wi11  focus  on  revitalizing  occupational  education 
In  the  technological  area  of  electricity/electronics,  diesel  engines 
an"  ••'**rcte  control.    A  collaborative  effort  Is  being  developed  to 
dec!  n  new  curHculum  models  In  conjunction  with  a  school,  a 
conmunlty  college,  a  university  and  business  advisory  cofimlttees.  These 
tech:«olog1cal  areas  have  been  Identified  as  essential  for  the  retention 
and  expansion  of  Industry  In  New  York  City.    The  Initial  step  of  this 
program  will  Involve  some  2C0  students  from  Westlnghouse  High  School,  In 
Brooklyn,  In  the  Fall 

2.  PIC/Blooinlngdale' s  Departinent  Store/Board  of  Education- 
Fashion  Industries 

This  program  is  being  mutually  designed  with  three  high  schools, 
PIC  ard  Bloonilngdale's  Department  Store.   The  focus  Is  to  develop 
curriculum  In  the  field  of  fashion  Industries,  provide  students  with 
career  training,  work  experiences  and  jobs.    It  Is  scheduled  for  Implementa- 
tion In  September. 

SCHOOL  FOOD  SERVICES  PROTOTYPE 

This  Is  a  food  services  Internship  pilot  project,  developed  In  collabora- 
tion with  the  President  of  Local  372  of  District  Council  o7,  the  Board  of 
Education's  Office  of  Food  Services,  the  Office  of  Career  and  Occupational  Educa- 
tion, the  Principal  of  alternative  school  Satellite  Acadcrny  and  the  Deputy 
Chancellor's  Office.    This  spring  students  were  Involved  In  a  ten  week  paid 
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Internship  career  ladder  experiment  leading  to  managerial  training  on 
a  college  level. 

Objectives  of  this  prototype  are  to  utilize  the  resources  of  the 
public  schools  to  train  their  own  students  In  food  services;  to  expose 
students  to  all  facets  of  school  food  services.  Including  working  directly 
In  the  school  lunch  room  with  dally  supervision  by  a  manager.   The  students' 
job  training  Is  Integrated  Into  the  regular  curriculum  to  reinforce  basic 
skills.    Upon  graduation  those  students  who  are  successful  will  receive 
priority  for  available  entry  level  job  placements.    After  working  a  minimum 
of  one  year,  students  would  be  eligible  for  entry  Into  a  local  college 
focusing  on  food  services,  and  will  continue  in  present  job,  tuition 
reimbursed  by  the  educational  fund  of  the  union. 

LINKAGES  FOR  HfV  1^^^^  VQl>.7IQKAi  FnUCATinN/CETA  t.INKAGFS  YOUTH 

DEMONSTRATION  PROJECT 

The  thrust  of  this  recently  funded  project  will  be  to  develop  the 
mechanism  necessary  for  a  system  that  will  provide  increased  coordination 
between  vocational  education,  and  CETA  sponsored  vocational  training 
activities.     The  overall  mission  Is  to  Improve  the  linkages  among  the 
various  youth  employment  programs  In  order  to  assist  In  youth  employ ability. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  OUTREACH 


High  School  Outreach  Is  a  new  program  created  by  the  New  York 
City  School  System  to  encourage  ex-students  to  return  to  a  variety  of 
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school  settings.   Out  of  school  youths  can  walk  in  or  be  referred 
by  schools  or  outside  agencies  to  outreach  centers  and  later  to 
small  instructional  centers.   An  employment  component  of  this  program 
is  being  developed. 

These  models  represent  what  we  have  been  able  to  do  with  the  funding 
available  to  us,  but  these  programs  have  neither  the  depth  nor  breadth 
to  solve  the  problems  of  a  large  number  of  our  young  people.  The 
situation  we  confront  is  formidable.   We  have  the  largest  school  system 
in  the  country,  approximately  960,000  students  in  nearly  1,000  schools. 
But,  the  challenges  we  face  transcend  size.   Large  numbers  of  our  students 
come  from  single  parent  families;  they  suffer  from  poor  nutrition  and  poor 
health;  they  live  in  substandard  housing;  they  live  in  comnuni ti tes  with 
high  unemployment  and  high -crime.    It  is  not  suprising  that  our  students 
have  more  difficulty  in  acquiring  the  basic  skills  which  can  make  them 
empl  oyable. 

We  applaud  the  administration  for  recognizing  the  needs  of 
youth,  and   Senators  Williams,  Pell  and  Randolph  for  introducing  S.  2385. 

We  agree  with  much  of  S.  2385,  and  I  think  it  would  be  useful  to 
conwent  on  H.R.  6711  whici,  has  been  reported  out  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.    In  comparing  the  President's  proposal  to  H.R.  6711, 
I  would  like  to  call  the  following  points  to  your  attention. 
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PRgSIDENT'S  PROPOSAL 

1.     The  money  is  targeted  to  youth  1. 
who  need  it  tho  mos :  and  the 
proposed  program  pUces  emphasis 
on  basic  skills  development  for 
junior  high  school  y)uth. 


2.     The  proposal  allows  for  'jcal  2 
decision-making.   A  local 
Superintendent  decides  which 
projects  are  to  be  funded,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Education- 
Work  Council,  while  principals  design 
their  own  programs  to  meet  school  needs. 


3.     The  proposal  encourages  creativity. 
Schools  must  compete  for  funding; 
and  although  this  my  create  some 
political  difficulty  at  the  local 
level  and  in  the  administration  of 
the  programs,  it  promotes  creativity 
in  designing  innovative  programnatic 
approaches  for  delivering  educational 
skill  for  students. 

The  proposal  rewards  positive  achieve- 
ment in  that  it  demands  comprehensive 
planning  and  accountability  frr  out- 
comes. 

5.     The  proposal  builds  on  successful 
aspects  of  other  Federal  efforts 
while  trying  to  avoid  duplication. 
For  example:  the  funding  goes  through 
existing  mechanisms  for  Title  I  and 
Vocational  Education,  but  avoids 
entanglement  of  those  programs. 


COMPARISION  WITH  H.R.  6711 


The  House  bill  spreads  funds 
away  from  urban  areas.  In 
addition  the  emphasis  is  more 
on  older  youth,  with  insufficient 
attention  paid  to  basic  skills 
development  for  junior  high. 
There  aro  too  many  "set  asides" 
in  an  attempt  to  appease  everyone 
with  inadequate  protection  for 
basic  skill  development  in  the 
junior  high  schools. 

Decision-making  is  still  at  the 
local  level  but  the  States  have 
an  increased  role  and  the  Super- 
intendent's power  is  shared  with 
the  School  Site  Councils.  We 
strongly  support  the  Site  Councils 
but  within  tUe  context  of  the 
total  program  which  allows  the 
Superintendent  to  review  school 
plans  and  to  fund  those  schools 
:.ubmitting  the  proposal  which 
best  meet  the  criteria  described 
in  the  Administration's  bill. 

Unfortunately  the  competitive 
aspect  of  the  President's  proposal 
is  almost  gone.    This  should  be 
reinstated. 


4.  In  the  House  bill,  the  emphasis 
on  comprehensive  planning  and 
accountability  for  outcomes  has 
been  adequately  retained. 

5.  In  the  House  bill,  this  has  been 
adequately  retained. 
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PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSAL 


6.  The  proposal  enconipasses 
upgrading  the  basic  skills 
for  the  whole  school ,  not  the 
plecetneal  approach  to  Federal 
programs  currently  In  existence. 

7.  The  proposal  encourages  dropout 
prevention  and  allows  for  alter- 
native education  ^  idels  for 
students  who  already  have  dropped  out. 

8.  The  President's  proposal  would  requi 
Income  Indexing  of  the  Individual 
child  to  determine  pove  ly. 


9.     The  President's  proposal  c  es  not 
'  forward  fund  Title  IV  CETA  programs 


COHPARIbON  WITH  H.R.  6711 


6.     In  the  House  bill,  this  has  been 
adequately  ^*^ta1ned  and  we  want 
to  stress  c  e  Importance  of  the 
need  to  plan  for  the  whole  school 


7.     This  has  been  adequately  retained. 


8.  We  hope  th-**  the  Senate  Includes 
the  House      iilttee's  use  of 
Title  I  attendance  areas  for 
determlng  poverty. 

9.  H.R.  6711  fDPward  funds  CETA 
programs  In  order  that  t^^ey 
coincide  with  the  school  year. 

We  believe  Title  I  and  Title  II 
should  be  forward  funded.  However, 
slpt    the  appropriation  for  the 
twL     ties  are  linked,  we  have 
no  as^!Tance  that  the  educational 
portion  will  be  adequately  funded. 


Therefore,  as  you  consider  this  legislation  which  Is  so  beneflcia''  for 
youth,  I  hope  you  will  Include  these  sections  of  the  President's  proposals 
which  I  have  outlined,  as  well  as  the  sections  of  H.R.  6711  discussed  above. 

What  Is  also  Important  today  Is  to  stress  our  overall  enthusiasm  for  the 
Youth  Act.    The  need  Is  acute,  and  the  lessons  of  the  past  are  clear.    If  we 
fall  to  wrest  our  young  people  from  tho  hold  of  unemployment,  and  even  more 
Important  from  the  grip  of  unemployablllty.  it  Is  not  just  they  who  face  a 
grim  future.    It  Is  the  entire  nation. 
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Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Halyerson. 

Mr  Wood,  I  rtmember  that  we  first  knew  each  other  in  the  days 
of  Camelot,  and  I  guess  we  have  had  hard  lives  since  Your  hair 
has  somewhat  disappeared;  mine  has  gone  white,  showing  the 
rigors  of  public  life.  I  cannot  imagine  a  more  rigorous  life  than 
being  head  of  the  Boston  school  system. 

Dr.  Wood.  It  has  its  moments. 

Senator  Pell.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  if  not  en  route  to 

Hyannis  this  time.  ,     ,  ^  ,  ^   u   u  i 

Dr  Wood  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  dehghted  to  be  back. 
As  you  say,  Camelot  may  be  gone,  but  there  are  a  few  of  some  who 
were  there  at  the  time.  I  have  submitted  for  the  committee  s  con- 
sideration my  written  testimony  for  today.  I  appear  as  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  as  the  chair  of  the  Policy 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  Great  City  Schools,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Private  Industry  Council  of  Boston,  of  which  Mr.  William 
Edgerly,  president  of  the  State  Street  Bank,  is  the  chairperson. 

What  I  would  like  to  do,  remembering  your  time  schedules,  is  to 
highlight  some  of  the  written  testimony,  and  undertake  to  make  it 
responsive  to  some  of  the  issues  that  the  committee  has  focused  on 
too&v 

It  is  a  risky  business  to  undertake  new  legislation  at  this  time 
when  resources  are  fewer  and  when  needs  are  greater,  and  when 
authorization  and  appropriations  processes  seem  to  collide. 

I  think  that  the  questions  that  the  committee  is  rightfully  tocus- 
ing  on  turn  on  the  capacities  of  the  school  systems,  and  particu- 
larly the  urban  school  systems,  to  respond  to  the  issue  ot  what  is 
different  in  this  bill  and  legislation,  and  to  the  question  of  why  not 
adiust  existing  programs.  , 

So  far  as  capacity  is  concerned,  I  think  that  Boston,  with  other 
public  school  systems,  now  is  regaining  that  capacity.  We  are,  as 
you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  oldest  school  system  in  the  Wation. 
Our  first  school,  Boston  Latin,  was  established  in  1635,  and  we 
believe  that  Harvard  subsequently  was  established  to  take  care  ot 
our  graduates  at  the  conclusion  of  that  time. 

We  have  been  in  the  process  of  reinvigoration  and  reform  atter  a 
court  order  for  2  years.  What  we  aim  for  is  what  Theodore  White, 
one  of  our  more  famous  graduates,  characterized  to  exist  in  the 
Boston  school  systems  that  he  went  to  in  the  twenties  in  his 
personal  history:  in  the  fourth  grade,  as  he  w-ote  ^o  wire  and 
circuit;  in  the  fifth  grade,  to  learn  from  a  lady  teacher  the  differ- 
ence between  a  cross  saw  and  a  rip  saw;  and  ^  the  sixth  grade  to 
learn  and  know  history.  It  is  that  combination  that  public  schools 

^Next^  September,  we  will  open  the  Hubert  Humphrey  Occupa- 
tional Resource  Center  as  a  new,  multimiUion  dollar  school  center, 
directly  related  toward  training  opportunities  and  toward  sKiii 
training.  We  believe  that  we  share  with  our  colleagues  from  IN ew 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  across  the  country  a  determination  to  be 
effective  educators  for  careers  as  well  as  college  preparation. 

Second,  the  question  has  arisen,  why  go  forward  with  a  new 
program  when  we  are  underfunded  in  present  programs.  I  think 
the  reason  is  primarily  structural,  which  my  colleagues  have  com- 
mented upon— the  fact  that  we  have  the  capacity  now  to  deal  in  a 
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coordinated  way  within  the  school  systems  and  f  .^o^f'^^^f "Yfy 
with  the  CBO's  in  the  private  sector  We  cannot  do  that  at  the 
present  time.  The  focus  on  individual  schools,  the  focus  on  the 
school  climates,  and  the  councils  all  provide  that.      .   ,.  „ 

Third,  as  to  the  question  of  why  not,  as  you  indicated,  Mr 
Chairman,  fine-tune  some  of  the  present  Programs,  sittmg  where 
s^t  now  in  my  present  job  I  find  that  as  helpful  as  individual 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government  are  and  as  necessary  as  they 
arefth^y  come  to  us  through  vertical  axes  through  separate  chan- 
nels in  disparate  pieces,  in  different  calendars,  and  are  expected  to 
Ce  r^SncS  at  the  superintendent  and  the  school  committee  leve  . 

The  scattering  of  programs  and  their  appearances  represent^- 
sentiallv  a  seed  catalog.  What  the  new  legislation  before  this  com- 
rSSee  re^reSnts  is  a  chance  to  have  a  cohesive  and  comprehen- 
"ie  structure,  and  to  establish  for  the  first  time  accountability 
within  the  Federal  programs  that  have  come  upon  us  since  lSb5. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Wood  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OP  ROBERT  C.  WOOD 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
BEFORE  THE 

SUBCOMhaTTEE  ON  EDUCATION,  ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES 
OF  THE 

SENATE  HUMAN  RESOURCES  COMMITTEE 


Introduction 

Chairman  Pell,  Members  of  the  Conmittee,  it's  a  personal 
pleasure  to  be  before  you  this  morning.    As  Superintendent 
of  the  Boston  Public  Schools  and  Chair  of  the  Policy  Committee 
of  the  Council  of  Great  City  Schools,  I  am  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  to  speak  about  the  President's  proposed  Youth 
Act  of  1980  .     In  these  times  of  increasing  uncertainty  about 
the  capacity  of  our  economic  system  to  provide  employment 
opportunities  for  our  citizens  and  the  capacity  of  our 
public  schools  to  provide  survival  skills  for  our  students, 
an  initiative  such  as  this  is  significant.     As  one  who  has 
participated  in  previous  efforts  to  assure  Federal  responsiveness 
to  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  and  the  plight  of  this 
nation's  cities,  I  am  aware  of  the  challenges  which  characterize 
the  dual  process  of  authorization  and  appropriation.     In  a 
time  when  resources  are  fewer  and  the  need  for  domestic  services 
greater  than  ever,  attention  to  new  programs  becomes  a  risky 
business.     Nevertheless,  I  thought  it  would  be  helpful  for  me 
to  say  a  few  words  about  the  climate  in  Boston,  the  main 
features  of  this  proposal  and  why  I  believe  that  it  represents 
the  most  significant  reform  to  affect  education  since  the 
passage  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 
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One  Setting;  The  Boston  Public  Schools 

The  Boston  Public  Schools  is  the  oldest  school  system  in  the  nation. 
The  City  of  Boston  is  this  year  celebrating  its  350th  birthday;  the 
oldest  public  school  in  the  country— 'Boston  Latin — was  established 
LH  1635;  since  Harvard  College  was  established  in  1636,  we  are  fond 
of  pointing  out  that  one  reason  for  its  emergence  was  the  need  to  find 
a  place  for  our  graduates.    We  are  a  proud  school  system  in  a  proud 
city  and  are  seeking,  after  seven  years  of  strife  and  turmoil,  to 
restore  a  tradition  of  academic  excellence,  of  opportunities  for  the 
future  and  of  guarantees  for  the  continuation  of  a  civilized 
population  in  an  urban  setting.     Our  students,  faculty,  administrators 
and  parents  have  been  at  wcrk  to  emerge  intact  from  the  requirements 
of  court-Ordered  desegregation.    We  have  fulfilled  our  obligations 
to  provide  education  to  populations  previously  ignored  or  under- 
represented:     that  is,  to  children  with  special  needs  and  to  biligual 
children.    We  have  developed  a  response  to  State  mandates  concerning 
minimum  competency  requirements  and  are  piloting  a  new  way  of  testing 
the  capal^ilities  and  instructional  requirements  of  our  students  in 
the  areas  of  math  and  reading.  We  have  reorganized  our  system  in  an 
attempt  to  introduce  modern  management  techniques  and  decentralized 
day-to-day  operations  to  our  nine  districts.    We  have  sponsored 
reform  activities  focussing  on  middle  schools,  typically  the  most 
neglected  level  in  urban  public  school  settings.    We  continue  to 
build  linkages  with  greater  Boston  institutions  and  agencies  so  that 
bases  of  support  for  the  school  system  might  be  broadened  and 
strengthened.    Most  importantly,  for  our  purposes  here  this  morning, 
we  are  about  to  open  in  September  the  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Occupational 
Resource  Center,  a  multi-million  dollar  facility  featuring  up-to-date  equi 
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ment  and  training  opportunities,  for  those  of  our  students  seeking 
employment  after  graduation.    The  HHORC  will,  we  believe,  be  a 
model  for  job-related  education  for  that  sizable  portion  of  our 
student  body  which  does  not  consider  college  as  an  alternative 
and  will  continue  to  call  the  City  of  Boston  their  home.     In  terms 
of  need,  however,  these  responses  are  not  enough. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  many  of  our  youth  have  little  to  look  for- 
ward to  upon  graduation  .     Boston's  youth  employment  situation 
and  the  school  system's  lack  of  an  effective  design  for  remediation 
of  the  problem  was  addressed  in  one  of  a  recent  set  of  lead  editorials 
in  the  Boston  Globe  dealing  with  the  development  of  "A  Program  for 
Racial  Peace-  in  the  city.    The  8  April  1980  editorial  entitled 
-Job-School  Ties"  emphasized  that  a  "visible,  comprehensive  and 
coordinated  effort  is  needed"  to  reduce  Boston's  high  rate  of  youth 
unemployment  which  is  running  20  percent  or  more  in  white  neighbor- 
hoods and  50  percent  or  more  in  minority  neighborhoods.     In  language 
which  might  apply  to  the  situation  in  New  Vork,  Oakland,  St.  Louis 
or  Miami  as  well  as  to  Boston,  the  editorial  continued: 

"Boston  must  develop  a  whole  web  of  links  between  the 
schools  and  jobs,  even  links  that  duplicate  one  another. 
^iTt  is  needed  i;  a  major  attempt  to  introduce  young  people 
in  the  City  to  the  world  of  work,  to  aid  them  in  obtaining 
the  skills  necessary  to  do  a  job  and  provide  the  support 
they  need  as  they  enter  the  workplace.  ' 

The  burden,  then,  falls  upon  the  school  system  to  provide  employ- 
ability  skills  as  well  as  upon  the  city  and  employment  sector  to 
provide  jo^s.     The  challenge  for  policy  makers  as  well  as  legislators 
becomes  one  of  designing  incentives  so  that  the  world  of  work  and  the 
world  of  education  might  hold  promise  for  young  m.n  and  women.  In 
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my  opinion,  the  proposed  Youth  Act  incorporates    such  incentives. 
Behind  the  Numbers;  Organizing  Assumptions 

Two  general  features  are  noteworthy  in  terms  of  what  this  legislation 
proposes..   One  i»  the  focus  on  basic  skills  and  the  link  to  jobs. 
At  both  the  middle  school  and  high  school  level,  there  are  many 
of  our  students  who  are  turned  off  because  they  do  not  experience 
a  connection  between  what  takes  place  in  their  classroom  and 
what  takes  place  outside  of  it.     Almost  50%  of  our  student  at  these 
levels  are  "non-promotes, -     e.g.,  those  youth  who  are  not  promoted  to 
the  next  grade    level,  with  25%  from  the  ninth  grade  alone.  Across 
the  school  system,  we  are  engaged  in  efforts  to  ease  the  student 
transition  from  middle  school  to  high  school  as  well  as  upgrade  our 
instructional  and  counseling  approaches.     As  I  mentioned  earlier, 
we  are  also  engaged  in  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  approach 
to  basic  skills.     We  cannot,  however,  do  this  alone.  The  basic  skills 
focus  in  this  legislation  assures  that  there  is  a  link  between  what 
occurs  in  the  classroom  and  what  takes  place  outside  of  it.  The 
proposed    work  and  education  councils  provide  a  mechanism  by  which 
to  help  selected  schools  develop  plans  which  will  have  a  greater 
likelihood  of  success. 

A  second  feature  is  the  accountability  structure,     in  both  titles 
of  the  Act,  there  are  shared  principles  and  performance  standards  which 
affect  individuals  as  well  as  institutions.    The  benchmarks  which  are 
incorporated  into  the  plan  will  assure  the  most  appropriate  use  of 
funds  so  that  resources  might  be  concentrated  and  used  in  ways  for 
which  they  were  intended.    The  involvement,  too,  of  the  private 
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sector  will  aid  those  of  us  responsible  for  public  education  in 
preparing  our  young  people  for  jobs  where  promotion  is  as  rouch  a 
reality  as  placement.     Programmatically ,  the  dual  link  will  correct 
one  of  the  major  problems  with  previous  employment  initiatives: 
insufficient  attention  to  educational  enrichment  in  the  preparation 
of  yoiuig  people  for  employment  options.    The  world  of  education 
is  assured  to  be  a  contributor  or,  indeed,  a  partner  in  guaranteeing 
access  to  opportunities.     Such  a  partnership  has  never  before  been 
required  yet  is  critical  if  our  social  systems  and  our  cities  are 
to  survive. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  School  Committee  of  the 
City  of  Boston  and  the  Council  of  Great  City  Schools,  I  support 
the  proposed  legislation  and  ask  for  your  favorable  consideration. 
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TatcLmony  by 

The  Council  of  ch«  Greac  Clcy  Schools 
OD  the 

Youth  Qaployment  Legislation 

The  Council  of  the  Great  City  Schools  is  an  organization  comprised  of  28  of 
the  nation's  largest  urban  school  systems.    On  its  Board  sit  the  Superintendent 
and  one  Board  of  Education  meaber  from  each  district,  maklug  the  Council  the 
only  national  organization  so  constituted  and  the  only  education  coalition  whose 
membership  is  solely  urban. 

The  Council  and  its  moDber  districts  serve  nearly  5  million  young  people, 
302  of  whom  are  below  nationally-set  poverty  limits  and  75Z  of  whom  are  minorities. 
Over  the  past  tventy-four  years,  the  Council  has  maintained  its  goal  of  improv- 
ing education  in  the  urban  schools  and  has  expanded  its  membership  from  10 
cities  in  the  northeast  to  its  present  28  located  in  every  region  of  the  country. 

In  this  testimony  we  would  like  to  highlight  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  youth  Joblessness  and  describe  how  a  national  youth  employment  policy  might 
addresa  thaa.    The  Council  of  the  Great  City  Schools  vigorously  supports  efforts  by 
the  Administration  and  the  Congress  to  address  unemployment  among  young  people. 
The  President  is  to  be  coimuended  for  the  wide-ranging  proposal  he  has  Initiated 
and  for  his  commitment  to  solving  one  of  our  nation's  most  serious  domestic 
problems.      The  continuation  of  youth  unemployment  at  its  current  lev'»l  remains 
a  serious  blight  on  the  egalitarian  principles  of  our  society.      We  think  the 
proposed  Youth  Act  of  1980  contains  the  major  educational  and  labor  ingredients  to 
alleviate  that  unemployment  at  its  core. 

The  Conmittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  under  Che  leadership  of 
Senator  Williams  and  its  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities  under 
Senator  Pell  are  to  be  commended  for  their  response  to  this  proposed  legislation 
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and  for  their  long  history  of  progress  on  eaployment    for  youth  through  vocational 
education  and  nanpover  development  programa.    Wt  hope  that  the  President's  proposals 
tempered  by  the  Coaalttee's  experience  and  education  will  be  the  hallmark 
legislation  of  the  1980 's  as  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  was  the 
touchstone  of  federal  education  programs  In  the  60 's  and  70's. 

We  would  like  to  address  in  our  testimony  some  of  the  lessons  we  have  learned 
from  other  large  youth  programs  and  some  of  the  principles  that  we  think  are 
Important  for  the  proposed  legislation. 

Historical  Backdrop  and  Federal  Involvement: 

Only  within  this  century  has  public  education  become  more  than  the  teaching 
of  baaic  skills.    Before  1900,  schooling  was  seldom  seen  as  a  preparation  for  Jobs, 
but  was  viewed  as  an  acculturation  process  for  a  small  elite  proportion  of  the 
nation's  children.    Increasing  industrialization,  urbanization,  child  labor  laws, 
and  Uanigration  in  the  early  1900*8,  however,  brought  such  groups  as  the  National 
Society  for  the  Proftwtion  of  Industrial  Education  to  advocate  in  1906  school  reforms 
that  would  reach  a  wider  audience  of  young  people.    The  growing  clamor  for  a  more 
popular-based  system  of  public  education  led  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  hia 
1907  State  of  the  Union  address  to  condemn  schooling  not  directly  tied  to  the 
work  place.    The  first  vocational  training  centers  were  being  opened  at  this  time 
in  Boston  In  conjunction  with  the  YMCA;  and  it  was  the  presence  of  vocational  edu- 
cation that  gave  the  nation  the  needed  rationale  for  passing  compulsory  attendance 
mandates  and  expanding  the  numbers  of  secondary  schools  (which  opened  at  a  rate  of 
one  a  day  between  1890  and  1920).    The  success  of  these  early  vocational  progr^uns 
and  the  pressure  from  a  wide  range  of  educational,  labor,  business  and  philanthropic 
groups  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  landmark  Smith-Hughes  Act  in  1917.  The 
Act,  the  first  major  federal  response  to  a  national  educational-labor  crisis, 
was  designed  to  integrate  youth  more  smoothly  Into  the  economy  and  to  expand  the 
breadth  of  work  opportunities.    Moreso  than  any  ocher  piece  of  federal  legislation. 
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Snlth-Hughss  licerally  stuped  ch«  scruccure  of  public  secondary  schooling.  Ic 
v«8  both  Congress  and  the  vocational  education  movement,  chen,  that  responded 
to  the  social  pressures  of  the  tlffle.    And  the  result  ot  that  early  work  has  hu  a 
compelling  influence  on  how  high  schools  look,  today. 

After  Snith-Hughes,  the  federal  governnent  responded  to  a  number  of  other 
major  youth  education  and  work  problems  with  appropriate  legislative  and 
policy  measures.    The  U.S.  Army's  famous  Alpha  studies  were  initiated  in  World 
War  I  to  address  the  nation's  need  to  match  the  millions  of  inscriptees  with 
available  military  Jobs.    The  program  provided  the  basis  for  the  important  in- 
divldual-to-Job  matching  approach  to  education,  personnel  and  Jobs  that  has  lasted 
to  the  present  day.    The  Depression  of  the  late  1920* s  and  1930* s  saw  a  host 
ot  federal  initiatives  to  address  the  jobs  issue,  including  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act  of  1933.     The  significance  of  the  legislation  for  youth  was  chat  ic  provided 
the  first  national  attempt  to  forecast  occupational  trends.    The  Dictionary 
of  Occupational  Titles  developed  because  of  Wagner-Peyser  is  stUl  used  widely  in 
the  nation's  schools  and  employment  offices.    The  second  Worla  War  saw  personnel 
4nd  jobs  problems  similar  to  that  in  the  first  War,  except  chat  r.his  time  the 
government  responded  with  a  number  of  sophisticated  testing  programs  built  on  che 
emerging  craic-f actor  approach  co  measurement. 

Two  additional  trends  beaan  in  the  I950's  that  were  encouraned  hv  thi.  fe.^eral 
government.    The  first  was  che  maturing  of  the  American  guidance  movement,  which 
was  in  the  procass  of  placing  counselors  in  many  of  the  nation's  high  schools. 
The  second  was  largely  the  result  of  the  Sputnik  "crisis".    The  Congress  responded 
with  the  ^roEA,  moving  more  of  the  country's  youth  talents  into  the  scientific  and 
technological  fields  demanded  by  changing  priorities  in  space  exploration.  The 
results  of  the  ^^DEA  are  still  felt  today  in  the  educational  emphasis  on  technology 
and  the  remnants  of  che  many  guidance  cencers  chat  were  initiated  at  che  time. 
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The  19b0's  ushered  In  jn  entirely  new  decade  In  education-work  legislation.  The 
passage  of  the  Career  Education  Act,  the  Vocational  Education  Act  and  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  vere  all  signs  of  increasing  sensitivity  ro  school-job 
transition  isiiues  and  to  the  civil  rights    demands  of  the  day.  The  Council  is 
particularly  proud  of  its  involvement  in  and  contribution  to  these  measures. 
Initially  formed  as  a  research  organization  designed  to  address  urban  vocational 
education  problems,  the  Council  prepared  one  of  the  major  background  reports  for 
President  Kennedy  that  helped  form  the  basis  for  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963. 

The  1970' s  saw  an  additional  piece  of  federal  legislation  enacted  to  help 
address  the  serious  economic  recession  of  the  time:     CETA.    Title  IV  of  that 
legialjcion  waa  designed  to  provide  disadvantaged  youth  Job  training,  literacy 
skills  and  social  services  through  a  combined  school  system  -  prime  sponsor  effort. 
It  is  this  new  program  and  the  proposals  offered  by  the  Administration  which  form 
our  best  hope  for  reducing  the  youth  unemployment  problem  as  ue  understand  ic 
today . 

There  are  a  number  of  conclusions  to  be  dravm  and  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
the  kinds  of  efforts  the  federal  government  has  undertaken  over  the  years.  The 
first  is  that,  whether  they  are  wanted  or  not,  federal  policies  and  program 
decisions  have  a  significant  Impact  on  education  practice  at  the  local  level. 
This  impact  is  important  in  that  Congress  is  able  to  respond  effectively  to  social 
need.     This  is  evident  in  Smith-Hughes,  when  the  needs  involved  imigrants, 
utbanization,  vocational  education,  compulsory  attendance  and  child  labor:  in 
Wagne.:-?eyser  when  needs  included  the  ability  to  predict  Job  trends  and  place 
individuals  into  available  employment  slots:  in  ^^DE1A  with  the  need  for  a 
rechr.ologically  trained  ,:iti2fnry;  in  ESEA  with  achievement  needs  of  poor  students ; 
and  in  CKTA  with  the  need        address  the  problems  of  the  structurally  unemployed. 
The  fact  that  the  Congress  can  respond  with  effective  programming  is  both  laudable 
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and  useful.     Ic  Is  exactly  this  kind  of  effectiveness  and  liopact  thar  •  dc 
vrlth  the  current  youth  employment  picture. 

The  second  lesson  involves  how  we  chink  about  our  dcnnesti  ^  -  -  outh 

each  new  crisis  broughc  needed  leglslaclon,  che  work  of  che  v    • ^re ^     -J-  no  done 
ahlstorlcally.  Each  new  era  noc  only  saw  new  problems  buc  broughc  n^-.  ways 
chinking  abouc  old  ones.    We  no  longer  see  che  youch  employtacnc  probl  m  as  a  lack 
In  che  nuaber  of  secondary  schools,  for  Inscance.  or  as  a  failure  co  aacch 
personallcies  wlch  Job  cypes.    Nor  do  we  see  civil  rights  and  achlevenenc  problems 
as  offshoocs  J>f  c'jlcural  deprlvaclon.     Buc  a  number  of  flaws  remain  In  how 
duploymenc  problems  are  cctisldered  and  how  programs  are  ulclmacely  formed. 

The  federal  governmenc  does  noc  cyplcally  chink  of  che  schools,  especially 
che  urban  ones,  as  an  avenue  co  address  cmploymenc  problems.     In  fact,  many  see 
che  clcy  schools  more  as  the  problem  than  as  the  solution.     It  Is  widely  claimed 
by  employers  that  city  youth  are  not  hired  because  of  the  lack  of  basic  skills. 
The  Council's  own  work  In  this  area  Indicates,  however,  that  achievement  scores 
Lhe  urban  districts  have  either  held  steady  or  Increased  over  che  last  five 
years.     The  result  of  the  perception  th.t  city  schools  are  not  up  to  the  task  of 
education  is  to  rely  less  on  their  know-how  In  addressing  social  problems.  Instead 
of  focusing  federal  resources  on  improving  this  know-how.  the  federal  government  has 
often  looked  to  other  institutions  to  develop  the  basic  skills  of  youth.  Because 
the  city  schools  .re  strapped  financially  they  are  unable  to  'serve  fully  the  neediest 
of  youth  but  are  later  faulted  for  that  lack  of  service  and  have  fundr  withdrawn. 

There  are  currently  three  federal  programs  that  are  on  che  books  that  are 
related  to  youth  eniployment  issues:    Title  I  (ESEA)  .  vocational  education  and  YTTP. 
Title  I  is  a  program  that  has  been  in  existence  ai^.ce  1965  and  provides  about  S3. Ob 
for  compens..tory  education.    Despite  che  usefulness  and  excensiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram, it  remains  a  remedial  effort  at  the  elementary  school  level  focused  on 
only  the  most  severe  education  problems.     Its  funds  are  scattered  widely  acoss 
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14,000  school  systeaa  and  Its  rettulatlonii  often  resulc  in  clasaroom  training  chat 
is  totally  separated  froa  the  aialnstreaa  of  school  life.    Vocational  education,  as 
has  been  indicated,  is  the  oldest  of  the  federal  programs  but  io  aany  ways  remains 
the  most  conceptually  stagnate.     Its  funds  continue  to  be  spread  on  a  per  child 
basis  throughout  the  nation  and  its  focus  reoains  on  student  placements. 
Because  of  this  emphasis  the  most  "job  ready"  youth  are  the  ones  chosen  for  voca* 
tional  education  slots  while  the  neediest  of  teens  fall  through  the  craclca  to 
become  our  unemployed.    Vocational  education  is  focused  in  grades  11-12  ioz  the 
most  part,  a  point  at  which  most  of  Che  "high  risk"  youth  have  already  left  school. 
Uhile  Che  program  is  picking  up  more  and  more  black  youth  in  Che  cities,  the 
reason  haa  more  to  do  with  coincidental  demographic  changes  in  urban  areas  than 
a  basic  shift  in  program  emphasis.    The  final  program,  YZTP,  is  the  youngest  and 
smallest:  but  the  best  targeted  and  most  flexible.    A  first  year's  evaluation 
of  the  program  by  the  Manpower  Demonstration  Research  Corporation  Indicates 
high  success  with  marginal  sCudents.    The  small  size,  however,  has  resulted 
in  its  not  being  given  the  priority  at  Che  local  level  it  deserves. 

Uha"  1".  apparent  is  that  the  youth  unemployment  problem  is  nowhere  near  being 
adequately  addressed  by  these  three  federal  programs.    The  youth  unemployment 
problem  especially  for  minorities  has  grown  worse  since  cheir  enactment.  Title 
I  and  vocational  education  in  particular    have  their  own  valid  rationales  and  are 
to  be  applauded  for  their  efficacy  over  the  years.    But  their  structures  are 
incapable  of  dealing  with  the  nature  of  the  new  problem  as  it  occurs  in  our  cities 
tind  poor  rural  areas.     In  large  measure,  youth  unemployment  exists  independently 
of  these  credible  federal  efforts.    The  problem  is  not  like  it  used  to  be;  it 
will  require  a  federal  commitment  apart  from  past  programs  while  being  informed 
by  chem.    There  is  a  rare  and  quite  splendid  opportunity  at  hand  to  design  a 
progran  chat  Is  structured  on  the  problem  per  se  while  it  learns  from  the  successes 
and  failures  c£  cne  other  three  federal  efforts. 
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CharacceriJCica  of  The  Vouch  Problem: 

Despite  Che  ion^  hlscory  of  vouch  deveiopmenc  eftorca  JC  the  federal  level, 
ic  has  only  been  wi-    :n  the  last  several  years  chac  we  have  been  able  co  sketch 
Che  general  parameters  ot  the  employment  problem.    UTiat  has  tsnerged  from  the 
data  gathering  l3  a  striking  ^^icture  of  a  aost  serious  social  phenomenon. 

The  Labor  Departnent  estL-aates  chac  about  one  in  six  1^-19  year  olds  I3 
unemployed.     Thl-   figure  is  deceiving,  however,  because  youth  unemployment  Is 
not  evenly  distributed  ^:rc?3  the  population.     Factors  of  race,  gender,  residence, 
income  and  education  relate  significantly  to  unemployment  rates.     In  fact,  the 
Labor  Department  estimates  tnat  about  one-fifth  of  all  unemployed  youth  can  be 
taond  in  just  nine  cities,     Sew  York.  Chicago.  Detroit,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland. 
Vashlngton,  3altimore,  Milwaukee,   md  St.  Louis. 

Race   ts  by  far  the  most  h^antins  dimension  of  the  youLh  unemployment  problem. 
Vhile  the  unemployment  rate  for  white  youth  is  L5Z.  that  for  Hispanics  is 
near  ZZ",  and  for  blacks  approximately  i^OZ.     The  disparity  has  grown  wider  over 
the  last  :ew  years.     The  unemployment  rate  for  nor-v-httu  teenagers  has  increased 
frooj  approximately  double  that  of  white  teenapct?        li65  to  about  three  times  the 
white  rate  in  1979.     This  growing  disparity  is  T.-^r.;  alsturbing  when  one  overlays 
It  vlth  commonly  held  assumptions  concerning  thf  ; rogress  of  black  citizens 
over  the  last  two  to  three  decades.       In  the  aid--.9:0-s  the  unemployment  rates 
of  white  and  black  youth  were  roughly  equivalent,  today  the  labor  force  parti- 
cipation of  blacks  is  but  75X  of  whites.     Blacks  have  lost  ground  in  the  struggle 
for  jobs  on  every  front.     In  cold  starlstical  terms,  the  situation  for  black  youth 
has  become  about  three  times  ^ore  severe  over  the  last  twentv-five  years  than  it  has 
ioT  White  youth.     These  conclusions  ^re  both  discouraging  and  ugly,  ospeciallv  when 
Chey  are  held  next  to  commonly  held  assumptions  about  the  progress  ot  black  citizens 
jver  vhe  last  two  decadea. 

During  this  period  jobs  have  been  created  for  youth,  although  tr.  Ualced 
numbers,     •."hat  seems  to  have  happened,  however,   is  that  a  disproportionate  s^are 
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of  those  jobd  have  gone  co  white  youth.     The  small  decline  in  youth  unemployment 
(55)  over  the  Last  three  years  is  accounted  for  almost  entirely  by  new  jobs  for 
whites.     Expansion  of  the  youth  labor  market  will  not  be  a  solution  for  the 
sf-iiccur  il  Ly  unenpLoyed    if  the  new  slots  go  to  those  leas  in  need. 

Although  central  to  explaining  the  pattern  of  youth  unemployment,  race  is 
but  one  of  Che  factors  contributing  to  Che  Joblessness.    Gender  also  determines 
who  gets  what  Jobs.     It  is  a  variable  in  the  youth  employment  equation  t^at  is 
largely  overlooked.     Females,  as  adult  workers,  remain  concentrated  at  the  lower 
occupational  positicns.     In  1950,  76Z  of  all  working  women  were  employed  in  the 
sales  and  clerical  fields;  in  1976  the  percentage  had  only  declined  to  73Z. 
F-imales  in  the  16-19  age  category  have  continued  to  show  a  lower  labor  force 
participation  rate  than  males.     Joblessness  among  female  youth  not  only  effects 
their  sense  of  personal  worth  as  adult  laborers  but  also  effects  their  childiea  and 
their  future.     The  Census  Bureau  estimates  that  approximately  40?  of  all  families 
with  female  heads  residing  in  the  central  cities  fall  below  the  nationally-set 
poverty  limits. 

The  third  factor  (outside  of  area  of  residence)  that  bears  on  the  youth 
employment  question  is  income.    The  burden  of  joblessness  is  not  distributed 
evenly  but  is  concentrated  on  those  groups  and  Individuals  whose  financial 
resources  were  not  extensive  in  the  first  place.    Three  years  ago,  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation's  ''Conference  on  Youth  Unemployment"  reported  that  the  percentage  of 
unemployed  youth  from  families  below  the  poverty  line  was  three  times  higher 
for  non-whites  than  whites.    The  report  goes  on  to  state  that  poverty  in  black 
families  was  90Z  higher  when  the  children  were  unemployed  than  when  they  were 
not.    The  Labor  Department  has  documented  that  nearly  ISZ  of  black  youths 
working  below  minimum  wage  levels  were  the  primary  wage-earn  ;rs  for  their  ;  mllies. 
Income  is  a  factor  that  understandably  works  in  combination  with  :hose  of  race. 
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g.nd.r         education.     U  1.  both  c.us.  and  .Hecc  In  a  rath.r  Intricate  web  of 
scruccurai  unemploymenc. 

The  final  faccor  Inscrucdve  co  underscanding  vouch  unenploymeoc  is  educacinn. 
Job.  cow^  harder  for  chose  who  have  elcher  dropped  ouc  of  school  or  have  noc 
developed  adequace  skliU.    The  chances  of  a  dropouc  being  unemployed  is  abouC 
25X  and  Increases  co  33Z.  If  one  has  Juac  lefc  school.    The  unemploymenc  race 
for  recenc  non^lce  school  dropoucs  Is  now  ac  50Z.    High  school  graduation  reduces 
Che  choices  of  unemployment:  by  half  for  boch  black  and  whice  youchs.    Buc  even 
educadon  cannoc  nocaiiy  ellminace  che  effeccs  of  racial  dlscrliainacion      Even  when 
blacks  finish  their  secondary  schooling,  nheir  chances  .f  being  unemployed  are 
high.     In  face.  non-«hices  wlch  one-co-chree  years  of  college  have  higher  races 
of  unemploymenc  (23. 2X)  chan  whices  who  have  dropped  ouc  of  high  schooU  (20. 5%). 
•Jhac  this  says  is  chac  educacion  has  become  a  primary  mechanism  for  whices  co 
move  from  che  cacegory  of  che  unemployed  buc  less  so  £or  blacks.    This  is  noc 
to  argue  for  che  insignificance  of  schooling    but  ic  highlights  che  need  for 
schools  CO  be  joined  by  ocher  communic,  support  scruccures  and  t-nscicucions  in 
buxlding  Job  opportunicies. 

The  poinc  ac  which  all  che.e  faccors  converge  is  in  che  cities,  chemseives 
suffering  problems  in  che  lasc  v^ty  years  chac  only  act  co  worsen  che  sicuacion 
for  cheir  youth.    Although  chere  are  recent  signs  of  a  resurgence,  che  economic 
.ase  of  the  cicl-9  has  signif icancly  eroded.    Becween  I960  and  1970  over  800.000 
jobs  were  eliminaced  in  Jusr  15  of  che  largesc  urban  cencers  in  tne  northeasc 
according  co  a  1977  reporc  by  the  House  Cotnmiccee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs.    During  che  1960-1975  period  che  cencral  cicies  lose  nearly  10.5  million 
people  while  cheir  surrounding  suburbs  gained  aUosc  K.Oo  resid^.ncs.    The  cicies 
are  now  populaced  with  citizens  whose  revenue  generacing  capacicy  is  gready 
below  Chac  of  /ears  pasc.    The  Census  Bureau  reporcs  thac  che^.  -m.  an  increase  of 
approximately  1.5m  poor  people  in  che  cencral  cicies  becveen  P69  and  1976.  despic 
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th€  □•tloMl  de.rt«s«  in  the  numbers       such  people.    The  pe/  capita  l:^cr»e  in  the 
central  cities  Is  now  below  that  of  the  suburbs  according  to  the  Urban  Institute 
and  the  g•T^  is  wtdenlDg.    The  resul    of  these  fat  •  ^r«.  Is  higher  unenp  oyoent  In 
the  cities,  higher  munlcvpal  coats,  and  nlg!.«r  lu-lv:  '  taxation. 

What  presents  Itself  Is  a  problen  located  In  an  areii  least  able  to  cope. 
The  weight  of  the  combined  demograrhlc  and  realHentlal  factors  produces  a 
situation  where  •  young  black  persor.  living  _  the  poverty  section  of  a  central 
city  haa  three  tlaes  the  chances  of  be5-  ^  uniirploycJ  as  his  white  cohort  In  the 
suburbs. 

The  significance  of  the  picture  we  have  painted  was  articulated  by  Ell  Ginsberg 
in  a  1977  article  In  Scientific  American.    Working  from  t\e  assumption  that 
the  goal  of  total  national  employment  Is  too  ambitious.  Mr.  Glnzberg  advocates 
that  federal  legislation  be  built  on  tvo  related  principles.    The  first  states 
that,  k.lven  limited  reaources ,  federal  employment  programs  should  be  flexible  enough 
to  allow  Innovation  and  experimentation  at  the  local  level,  so  that  knowledge  is 
g^ln:d  over  how  to  translate  national  goals  into  results.    The  second  principle  is 
-elated  directly  to  t^ie  characteristics  of  the  problem  Itself.    Because  of  the 
combined  weight  of  discrimination,  low  family  Income,  education  and  residence; 
young  Qlnrrltles  and  females  In  the  cities  are  concentrated  at  the  end  of  the  Job 
queue.    Since  It  cannot  or  will  not  find  Jobs  for  all.  the  responsibility  of  the 
fciderai  governr^ent  is  to  Identify  and  help  those  least  equipped  to  find  and  hold 
Jobs. 

What  r.his  slgnliles  for  federal  leglalatlon  is  simple:    the  national  response 
shcMld  b-  as  concentrated  as  the  problem.    The  situation  is  at  Us  most  serious 
in  rKe  cities  and  In  poor  rural  areas.     In  the  limited  number  of  cities  on  which 
the  nepartire.it  of  Ubor  has  data,  the  rate  of  unemployment  Is  252  to  1002  greater 
in  the  urta.  center  than  In  ".he  balance  of  th«  SMSA.    While  the  largest  cities  have 
2\ZZ  of  the  16-24  year  3ld  population:  they  have  60. UZ  of  the  unemployed  blacks 
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In  chat  ^»Ue  Uroup,  3^'     t  ^l'*'  uneJBpljyed  hl«i  anics  and  25.65  oi  the  unemployed 
whiles . 

The  tividence  ihowlrg  how  prevalent  uiit;- ployoent  Is  in  :he  deles  Is  siaply  too 
persuasive  to  Ignore.     It  is  in  the  cities  wh^re  tho  problea  has  defied  solution  for 
30  long.     In  a  period  when  added  attention  is  being  given  to  the  extent  of  federal 
spending,  new  priority  shou^.d  be  atr  icUi; '        efforts  focusing  national  programs 
directly  on  leedy  areas.    TtA3  is  as  trt-,    lor  the  education  component  of  the 
Adainibtratlon' 3  ?ropo3al  a3  i:  is  :or    ne  labor. 

Urban  Schoo 1 . Emp loympnt  ?rogrags 

The  Congi:<i«  has  in  the  past  recogrlzed  that  the  youth  unemployment  problem 
Could  no:  be  zullv  ejcpldln<:d  by  cycJ  cal  fluctuations  in  the  economy  and  that  the 
high  rate  oi  Joblca  in«S3  was  her*.,'    explained  by  youth  labor-market  and  school-to- 
work  transition  ^,lcl.)r^^.     r  lis  recognition  Is  evident  the  Youth  Employment  and 
Demonstration  r^rj-cct  Act  CYIDPA)  passed  in  1977  as  an  amendment  to  the  Comprehensive 
Enploycent  and  Tr  lining  \Ct.     r  e  n*.w  Act  (YEDPA)  was  designed  to  improve  the 
employabiiity  ot  vounR  people  by  coordinating  school  and  work  experience  through 
career  exploration.  ccur^Jellng  services,  academic  tutoring  and  nn-the-Job  training. 

Undtt  TLtlc:  V  u'art  A.  Subpart  3)  of  the  CETA  programs.  22X  of  the  basic 
YrrP  aonies  were  to  be  n  jed  for  programs  for  in-school  youth— according  to  local 
agreements  bet  i^n  CETa  Prime  Sponsors  and  school  systems.     The  legislation  was 
des-gno-i  -o  improve  l.r  ages  among  CBO's.  prime  sponsors  and  LEA's.  thereby  taking 
advant  ge  or  the  resources  ind  expertise  held  by  each.     It  was  this  sense  of  coor- 
dination beween  aanpo^ ^r  and  education  groups  that  provided  the  promise  that  the 
structural  unempl    ,dent  problem  among  city  youth  might  finally  be  lussoned. 


The  fo.^'^wtng  is  a  nummary  of  the  kinds  of  af forts  our  school  systems  ar. 
x.iki:;,;  Witt        d    •;nder  Title  IV  (Part  A.  3)  of  CETA  .ind  highlights  some  of  t 
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lesions  ches€  programs  hav«  for  the  educadon  legislation  chac  Is  now  proposed 
by  Che  Admlniscraclon. 

Council  3C3ff  spenc  much  of  che  1978-79  school  year  traveling  Che  councr>- 
observing  che  Unplemencaclon  of  che  first  year  of  che  in-school  programs  under  Che 
rEDPA  of  1977.     Whac  che  Council  found  yaa  a  variecy  of  ;>roJeccs  chac  gava 
cesclaony  co  che  face  chac  decencralized  program  decision-makin&  elides  efforts 
more  flnely-cuned  co  local  needs. 

Los  Angeles,  for  Inacaace,  has  incegraced  ics  YETP  projecc  inco  a  worV-experience 
program  chac  has  been  In  operacion  since  1942.    The  program  provides  excenslve 
classroom  work  and  Individual  guidance  services  co  abouc  600  scudencs,  moat  of 
whoa  are  hispanic  or  handicapped  physically  or  mencally.     Parclcipancs  work  15 
hours  per  week  in  public  and  non-profic  agencies  earning  wages  and  acadtjilc  credlc. 
Balcimore  as«3  pare  of  ics  funding  for  Ics  Harbor  Cicy  Learning  Cencer,  a  facilicy 
providing  ,-jrc-ttme  work  and  career  exploracion  co  550  scudencs  who  have  been 
i.dencifted  as  having  poor  accendance,   low  grades  and  a  high  chance  of  dropping  ouc 
of  stchool.     Four  otf-campua  mini-schools  offer  accrediced  courses  in  career 
dudcers  for  dropoucs;  and  academic  instruction  is  offered  in  the  fields  or  healch, 
business,  communicac ions  or  conmunicy  service  is  alcernaced  wich  related  public-sec- 
tor work  experience  in  two-week  intervals.. 

In  Piccsburgh,  che  youch  employmenc  programs  in  che  schools  are  designed 
for  che  severely  alienaced  scudcnc  wit.h  no  prior  vocacional  training  or  experience. 
The  500  participants  are  provided  with  12  hours  of  closely  super/ised  work 
experience,  one  hour  of  group  counseling  and  two  hours  of  classroom  training  in 
social  and  job  related  skills  on  a  weekly  basis  for  five  months.  Participants 
receive  a  zjinimum  wage  and  academic  credit  for  class,  counseling  and  work;  and 
are  pl.icod  in  i  part-time  job  in  the  private  sector  with  continued  counseling 
support.     Chicago's  program  provides  a  mix  of  ?rivate-f or-pro:  1 1 ,  private  non- 
protlr  Jnd  public  sec:or  placements  at  a  range  oi  skill  lev«U.     Most  of  the 
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participating  students  have  the  opportunity  to  observe  and  participate  In  the 
activities  of  a  private  sector  flra  and  receive  group  counseling  sessions 
by  teachers  and  counselors  In  the  home  schools.    Students  are  ejcpected  to  leave 
thetr  training  experience  with  a  specific  set  ot  skills  that  have  been  agreed 
upon  with  the  employers. 

The  Minneapolis  program  provides  a  very  unique  example  of  school-business  - 
CBO  cooperation.     That  school  system  offers  an  In-school  prograa  of  work  experience 
and  career  education  In  Its  high  schools.     The  program's  900  participants  work 
eight  to  eleven  hours  each  week  at  public  and  non-profit  work  sites.     Two  hours 
weekly  they  .ittend  a  class  that  emphasizes  life  skills,  guidance,  Job  relations 
and  field  experience  In  the  private  sector.     In  addition,  the  Minneapolis 
schools  sub-contract  with  eight  CBO' s  to  provide  out-of -school  services  for  125 
participants.     The  CBO's  provide  vork  experience  for  20  hours  each  week  in  public 
and  private  sector  worksites.     An  approved  plan  of  academic  instruction  is  developed 
for  each  participant,  who  may  take  classes  at  a  CBO  alternative  school,  vocational 
school  or  connaunity  college.     The  school  system  reviews  each  CBO's  claggroom 
curriculum  and  recognizes  work  experience  and  class  credits  toward  a  GED  or  high 
school  diploma. 

In  Detroit,  the  Board  of  Education  subcontracts  with  Chrysler  Learning, 
Inc.   to  provlJe  Its  students  a  comprehensive  program  of  group  counseling  and 
career  development.     The  prograa  addresses  self-awareness,  career  exploration, 
problem -solving,  dticision-makln^  and  career  planning.    The  225  participants 
work  at  public  sector  Job  sites  five  hours  a  week  and  attend  Chrysler  classes  for 
another  five.      The  rest  of  the  week  is  spent  on  remedial  classroom  vork  in  basic 
skills. 

Despite  the  diversity  of  these  and  other  programs  under  the  222  set-aside, 
SOTc  generalizations  can  be  offered.     In  nearly  all  of  the  programs  t radii ional 
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work  experl«nc«  Is  co«pllnent«d  by  aon«  mix  of  counseling  <ind  classroom 
services  designed  to  develop  participant  "job  readiness**.    Assistance  is  provided 
CO  students  in  improving  self-concept,  motivation,  and  interpersonal  sklUs; 
developing  awareness  of  the  social  requisites  associated  with  success  in  school  and 
work;  examining  the  relation  of  education  and  work;  exploring  occupational  options; 
and  beginning  personal  and  career  planning. 

The  design  of  these  in-school  programs  depends  in  large  measure  upon 
rhe  cllenLele  in  need.    Where  schools  and  prUue  sponsors  have  attempted  co  reach 
s^-^ciaJL  populations  —  the  drop-out  prone,  Junior  high  students,  the  handicapped, 
or  Che  bilingual  —  counseling  and  curricular  services  tend  to  concentrate 
primarily  on  the  developmental,  motivational,  and  social  needs  of  students; 
YTTP  became  a  pre-employment  experience.    Where,  however,  income  eligibility 
requirements  constitute  the  only  restriction  to  program  participation,  the  programs 
tend  to  serve  a  population  considerably  more  *'job  ready",  including  numbers 
of  vocational  and  college-bound  students.    The  experiences  that  the  programs 
provided  In  these  cases  extended  into  the  realm  of  pre-prof essional  internships, 
and  in  some  Instances  to  sets  of  graded  or  sequential  services. 

The  determination  of  who  among  the  eligible  students  is  to  enroll  in  che 
programs  depends  on  a  number  of  variables.    A  specific  concern  on  the  part  of 
the  prime  sponsors  or  LEA  administrators  involved  with  running  the  program 
often  resulted  in  the  selection  of  a  particular  target  population  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  appropriate  outreach  services.     In  those  school  systems  where 
career  education  plays  a  vital  role,  efforts  are  generally  made  to  involve 
younger  students.     Community  interest  may  be  directly  reflected  in  program  plan- 
ning, particularly  in  the  area  of  serviced  for  the  bilingual;  community 
pressure  in  some  cases  inhibited  targeting  efforts  beyond  the  minimum  income 
restrictions  eiri>odied  in  the  law.    The  presence  of  an  entitlement  program  like 
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cho8«  operadng  In  r.ha  schuols  genarally  relieved  che  worse  of  che  pressure  co 
provide  Jobs  in  specific  areas  for  particular  groupc  of  scudencs,  and  chus  allowed 
cor  che  developmnc  ox  more  enriched  services  for  specific  needy  populacions. 

In  Cncal,  che  cwency  elghc  major  urban  dlicrlccs  comprising  che  Council 
received  abouc  $17m  In  funding  In  1978-79  under  che  :iec-aslde  and  served  aboui 
17,100  young  people.     (See  Chare  1). 

Urban  School  Pro&ram  Priorldes  and  Principles: 

In  che  course  of  che  Council's  work  tn  che  area  of  youch  emplo>Tnenc,  we  have 
arrived  ac  a  number  of  general  conclusions  abouc  whac  seems  co  work  and  noc  work. 
We  chink  our  findings  have  some  bearing  on  che  various  youch  proposals,  especially 
In  che  educacion  area. 

I.)  Program  planning:     Alchough  ihe  YEDPA  was  signed  inco  law  in  che  sunnner 
of  1977,  ics  Implemencaclon  did  noc  begin  uncil  che  following  Spring.    The  lack  of 
adequace  Inforaacion  as  che  incenc  of  che  program  and  che  desire  r.o  begin  services 
quickly  resulced  In  racher  hascy  planning  on  che  pare  of  :*ch«ol3  and  prime  sponsors, 
cwo  groups  whose  concaccs  wlch  each  ocher  hand  been  Itinlced.     Inscead,  many  of  che 
early  program  plani  were  based  on  che  school's  pasc  experience  wlch  programs  like 
Neighborhood  Youch  Corps,  summer  jobs  and  vocaclonal  educadjn.     The  youch 
employmenc  programs  in  che  deles  arc  now  in  ehelr  second  year  and  are  showing 
greaeer  signs  oc  macurlcy. 

Whae  che  firsc  year's  efforc  poinced  co  was  che  need  for  a  planning  period 
In  which  local  schools  could  chink,  plan,  consulc  and  design.    The  hlscory  of  ocher 
large  programs  like  Ttcle  I.  ESEA,  Indicace  chac  such  a  planning  period  before 
implemencaclon  would  have  been  beneficial.    The  Council,  Chen,  is  in  supporc  of 
proposals  for  an  Inlcial  planning  year  funded  ac  S50m.    Our  only  serious  concern 
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1»  chac  cue  program  Icseif  will  be  shoved  off  until  che  1981-B2  school  year, 
despite  Che  inmediacy  of  che  currenc  probleia. 

2,)  Concentraced  funding:    Ue  indicated  In  the  second  seccion  of  this  cesti- 
aony  chac  «  greac  deal  is  known  abouc  where  youch  unenpioynenc  is  concencrac-d : 
in  Che  cicies  anong  poor  blacks.    The  bulk  of  che  program's  resources  should  be 
focused  on  exactly  this  populace  in  the  urban  areas.     Ic  Is  chese  urban  discriccs 
chac  suffer  frota  severe  revenue  problems  and  have  coses  chac  cend  co  be  abouc 
15-:0X  higher  ch.m  ocher  areas  due  to  higher  teacher  salaries  and  other  labor 
expenses.     In  addition,  che  tJIE  Tide  i  scudies  (1977)  h^ve  shown  chat  individual 
children  from  low  income  families  in  che  cicies— where  povercy  is  che  aosc  con- 
centrated—cend  CO  achieve  less  well  chan  children  from  similar  families  in  less 
,,overcy-den9e  areas.     As  a  school's  level  of  povercy  increases,  educacional  need 
noc  only  increases  buc  increases  disproporcionacely. 

Our  analyses  of  the  funding  mechanisms  In  che  various  youch  proposals  Indicace 
chac  chey  will  provide  abtac  29Z  -30Tof  the  funds  co  Council  districts,  a  share 
chac  fails  becween  che  35Z  provided  under  Concencracion  funding  and  che  21Z  under 
Title  I  (ESEA)   (See  Chare  2).     SIE  reports  indicace  chac  our  cicies  have  becween 
30-351  of  all  5-17  year  old  poor  in  che  councry  as  of  1975.     And  about  75Z  of 
our  enrollmencs  are  from  non-whice  minoricy  groups,  che  very  groups  whose  unemploy- 
aenc  is  so  high.     Our  besc  escljnace  is  chac  ac  lease  30X  of  all  unemployed  young 
people  are  In  our  cicies. 

Uhac  chR  35:  of  concentration  funding  does  is  to  reimburse  cicies  on  a  per 
poor  child  basis,  wich  limiced  recognition  of  che  extra  coses  associaeed  wich 
educating  t  om.     In  addition,  che  Orshansky  data  chac  ar2  propused  for  use  .ir. 
che  Tide  II  formula  underes cimace  the  extent  of  povercy  in  che  cicies  by  abouc 
20-.,  because  of  che  increases  in  tht  numbers  of  urban  poor  children  since  1970 
(See  chare  3)  chac  are  noc  counted.    The  Council  is  strongly  supporeing  a  0  :1- 
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SIE  Updated  count  of  Orshansky 
poor  In  ttio  nation 
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Orshansky  poor  Council  schools 
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Generated  funding  osechdnlsni  in  che  n«v  youCh  bill,  buC  acresses  chaC  is  is  a 
very  conservative  distributor  of  program  resources. 

3.)  Technical  Assistance;  The  issue  of  technical  assistance,  who  provides  It 
and  how  Is  also  of  serious  concern-    The  urban  districts  have  been  operating 
joint  L£A/priae  sponsor  -  education/labor  programs  for  a  nmsber  of  years  now  without 
state  assistance.     State  T.A.  Is  most  valuable  In  many  current  progroxas  but 
there  is  llcde  reason  for  such  assistance  in  an  area  where  the  urban  districts 
have  acre  experience.    The  Council  supports  SEA  TA  for  balance-of-state  operations, 
but  would  recomaend  either  national  or  regional  TA  centers  designed  specifically 
for  urban  districts  or  for  sufficient  latitude  In  the  law  to  alluw  the  cities  to 
provide  TA  to  one  another  with  program  funds.    The  urban  schools  have  been  advising 
one  another  on  their  education- jobs  programs  for  two  years  now  on  an  informal  basis. 
This  effective  locally-based  TA  has  been  supported  by  local  funds  but  has  Involved 
a  very  small  federal  program.    .Sow  that  the  program  Is  enlarging,  It  seems  advisable 
to  build  on  that  expertise  by  allowing  formal    ocjlly-based  TA  from  program  funds. 
To  do  this,  the  Council  recommends  a  local  set-aside  for  TA,  training,  evaluation 
and  administration  as  In  the  proposed  Hous  .  I. 

Vfe  would  like  to  fhare  with  the  Subcommittee  the  results  of  a  survey  the  Council 
recently  conducted  on  l^cal  needs  for  technical  assistance.     (The  numbers  In  each 
cell  represent  urban  school  districts) : 


TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT 
YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  ASSISTANCE  PROJECT 


SUMMARY  OF  RESPONSES 


Program  Could  use 
Strength  Assistance 


Not  a 
Concern 


0  Have  obtained  the  support  of  key 
school  administrators 


22 
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Prograa       Could  use        Not  a 
Strength     Asalstance  Concern 


9  Have  obtained  the  support  of 

local  educational  policy  aalcers  20  >  2 

0  Bave  obtalnad  the  support  of  other 

local  and  stste  policy  aaksrs  12  5  S 

0  Have  an  effective  relstlonshlp 

with  prlne  sponsor  16  7 

0  Bava  developed  good  vorldng 
relationship  vlch  covunlty 

baaed  organlzaciona  (CBO's)  10  9  2 

0  Have  setsbllshed  progravatlc 
relationship  with  cooounXty 
college  and/or  other  technical 

achoole  6  8  9 

0  Bave  been  able  to  obtain  business 

InvolveiMnt  and  support  12  2  4 

0  Have  developed  job  sites  in  the 

prlvete  sector  8  8  6 

0  Have  developed  sites  In 

public  sector  outside  of  the  school 

systea  19  >  3 

0  Have  been  able  to  obtsln  union 

Involvement  and  support  7  11  5 

0  Have  been  able  to  enroll  physlcelly 

and  mentelly  handicapped  students  10  9  2 

0  Ha     been  successful  In  developing 

e  bilingual  conponent  9  7  8 

0  Have  designed  services  for  the 

Invr  veaent  of  low  academic  achievers        20  4  1 

0  Have  been  successful  Integrstlng  TETP 
project  with  other  school  programs > 
e.g.  vocational  education,  co-op 
education,  career  education,  work 

experlencei  etc.  17  7  1 

0  Have  been  able  to  place  junior  high 
schools  aged  enrollees  (14-15  year 

olds)  In  productive  learning  situations     12  7  5 

0  Have  developed  program  offerings 

for  unwed  mothers  11  ^  10 

0  Have  been  able  to  place  ex-offenders  9  6  11 
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Prograa      Could  use        Not  a 
Strength     Aeelstance  Concern 


0  Have  eatabllahed  effective  recruit- 

nant  and  intake  procedures  20  1  1 

0  Have  established  a  curriculum 

development  effort  16  3  6 

C'  Bave  Incorporated  staff  development 

component  IS  S  3 

0  Bave  been  successful  in  developing 

quality  enroUee  work-sites  2  5  1 

0  Have  inatituted  an  evaluation  proce- 
dure and/or  established  follow-up 

activities  for  enrolleea  3  12 

0  Have  Isplemented  enrollee  post- 
program  placement  activities  G  IS  1 

The  resulte  of  the  survey  point  to  tvo  conclusions.    One,  the  needs  districts 
have  with  education-«aployment  programs  are  both  highly  specialized  and  locally 
based.    That  iSf  the  programs  are  becooing  sufficiently  sophisticated  as  to 
require  not  general  assistance  but  aid  in  p^rt:lcular  fields  like  post-program 
placements  and  follow-up  activities.    The  second  conclusion  involves  the  ability 
of  the  districts  to  help  themselves.    Hearly  all  Jf  technical  assistance  ..hat 
was  provided  and  which  resulted  in  the  program  strengths  listed  above  was  done 
so  from  one  urban  school  district  to  anothert  at  local  expense.  Particular 
attention  should  be  paid  to  how  any  new  TA  system  is  established. 

4.)  Advisory  Councils:  A  number  of  youth  bills  contain  requirements  for 
two  sets  of  advisory  councils:    a  district  level  board  and  a  building  level  group. 
The  Council  had  some  concerns  vlth  the  proposals  over  the  appointment  process 
and  the  groups'  authority.    We  strongly  endorse  the  existence  of  advisory  councils 
but  a  great  deal  of  Title  I  history  =an  be  drawn  upon  that  indicates  that  they  are 
extremely  cumbersome  and  expensive  to  administer.    The  initial  bill  proposed  by 
the  administration  requires  that  the  district  council  be  appointed  from  ten 
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specified  groups.    On*  chird  ot  the  meabers  were  co  come  trom  che  prlae-sponsor .  one 
third  from  che  LEA  and  one  chlrd  by  che  PIC,  the  sun  of  wUom  vere  co  be  repi'esencaclve 
of  che  sex  and  mlnorlcy  composldon  of  che  service  area  and  acill  contain  meabers 
o:  ocher  advlaory  councils.    The  building  level  councils  „ere  to  be  chosen  In  a 
slallar  toaaner.    We  supporc  che  nodon  chac  chese  groups  be  represencaclve  of  che 
cofflminlcy  and  chac  they  concaln  a  dlversicy  oi  connaunlcy  groups,  buc  would  urge 
ch«  Congresa  noc  co  wrlce  leglslaclon  chac  la  prescrlpclve  or  restrictive.  In 
large  dlscrlccs,  che  selecclon  process  muse  be  flexible. 

The  second  area  of  concern  Involves  the  auchorlcy  of  chese  councUs.  The 
wording  of  the  Adalnlscraclon's  inlclal  proposals  indlcaces  chac  che  role  of  che 
councils  la  noc  advisory,  as  Ic  is  under  mosc  federal  programs,  but  la  declslon- 
orlenced.    Thac  is,  the  councils  appear  co  have  veco  power  over  a  dlscrlct's  oi- 
4  school's  plan.     Our  own  experience  wlch  che  advisory  councils  under  YET?  Indlcaces 
thac  their  present  advisory  role  provides  a  sufflclenc  syscem  of  checka  and  balances 
at  the  local  level.    The  enclclement  nacure  of  che  program  Is  ofcen  sufficient 
CO  lock  services  inco  a  specific  population.    A  sign-off  auchorlcy  by  both  councils 
and  che  prUae  sponsor  would  clp  che  auchorlcy  for  che  program  away  from  the  schools 
even  chough  chey  will  be  held  accouncable  for  service  resulcs. 

5.)  Selecclon  of  Par clclpaclng  Schools;     The  Admlnlscraclon's  inlclal  proposals 
recoanaend  a  series  of  ofcen  compllcaced  procedures  for  choosing  which  schools  are 
eligible  CO  parclclpace  In  che  program.    Two  areas  In  parclcular  are  of  concern 
CO  che  Council:    The  ranking  procedure    and  che  number  of  schools  funded.  The 
proposal  asked  chac  che  dlscrlcc  rank  Ics  schools  on  che  basis  of  povercy,  a  pro- 
cedure slallar  co  chac  done  under  Tide  I.    However,  additional  language  was 
present  chac  indlcaced  ellgibllicy  for  schools  which  have  over  1^7.  of  ics  scudencs 
below  che  25ch  percenclle  on  a  scandardlzed  achlevenenc  cesc.    Besides  the  face 
chac  almost  no  schools  fall  within  chis  category,  che  presence  of  chis  crlcerlon 
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slnpXy  adds  complejilcy  tu  an  already  conpllcated  procedure  for  deciding  on  vhich 
schools  are  eligible.    Moreover,  the  nature  of  achievement  resting  does  not  always 
permit  valid  decision-making  like  that  reconsnended.     In  addition,  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  the  use  of  achievement  data  as  a  criterion  for  eligibility 
dilutes  funding  within  the  school  district,  pulling  some  funds  away  from  high  poverty 
areas. 

The  second  area  of  concern  involves  the  number  of  eligible  schools  chosen 
to  participate  in  the  program.    The  Initial  proposal  called  for  about  hal^  the 
number  of  schools  submitting  plans  to  actually  receive  program  funding.    VJhat  this 
meant  was  that  the  superintendent  and  his/her  administration  would  be  placed  in 
a  position  of  having  to  choose  amongst  competing  poor  schools,  a  decision  that  is 
politically  Impossible  to  make.     We  would  recommend  an  allocation  system  similar 
that  proposed  bv  the  House  bill. 

6.)    School  Wide  Programs:    One  of  the  more  administratively  cumbersome 
features  of  Title  I,  ESEA,  involves  school-wide  programs,  an  area  that  bears 
on  district  programs  under  the  Administration's  initiative  because  of  the  use  of 
poverty  data  ta  selecting  schools.    Because  of  the  high  costs  of  compensatory 
efforts  in  urban  districts,  the  Council  would  urge  that  program  funds  be  permitted 
to  be  used  throughout  an  eligible  high-poverty  school  rather  than  just  for  program 
eligible  students.      The  benefits  rest  not  uiily  in  Lhe  financial  iavii^gs  In  the 
local  district  but  in  discouraging  pullout  programs  that  isolate  children  from 
the  mainstream  of  school  life.    The  NIE  Title  E  evaluation  studies,  the  15,000 
Hours  Study  (conducted  in  the  Inner  City  high  schools  in  London)  and  research  by 
Ron  Edmonds  In  New  York  all  point  to  the  detrimental  academic  and  social  effects 
of  such  pullout  efforts.    Ue  would  urge  that  they  be  guarded  against  in  this  new 
program.     In  school  buildings  with  substantially  less  low  income  an^  low  achieving 
students,  however,  programs  may  need  to  be  more  student  specific. 
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7*)  VQcational  educaclon:    The  Adalnlacraclon  haj  also  recosnaended  a  number 
of  sdpulatlons  In  the  area  of  vocational  education.    For  years,  funding  of 
vocational  education  in  the  city  schools  haa  been  Insufficient  to  meet  student 
training  needs,  to  upgrade  existing  staff,  facilities  and  equlptaent  and  to 
address  current  market  conditions.    Language  In  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1976  specifies  funding  support  foe  areas  of  "high  unemployment'*  but  until  last 
year  the  Federal  government  had  failed  to  ensure  funda  to  meet  that  target.  Urban 
areas  continue  to  receive  funda  on  roughly  a  per  capita  basla  with  little  regard 
for  differentials  In  unemployment  ratea.    According  to  AVA  figures,  nearly  23X 
of  the  youth  population  la  located  In  central  cities  with  populations  in  excess  of 
500,000;  but  only  S.IZ  of  the  nation's  secondary  and  post  secondary  vocational 
education  institutions  are  located  in  these  areas.    The  large  city  schools 
continue  to  be  funded  at  abouc  IIX  of  the  national  vocational  education  scate- 
grant  appropriations,  despite  having  at  least  30X  of  the  country's  unemployed 
young  people. 

The  Council  does  not  deny  the  pccentlal  Impact  of  vocational  education.  It 
does  have  serloua  concerns  if  additional  con  cent  radons  of  federal  vocational 
funds  for  large  city  programs— especially  those  controlled  by  local  policymakers 
and  encompassing  che  ideas  and  concerns  of  the  urban  community — are  made  subject 
to  formal  approval  by  a  body  quiJe  removed  from  those  concerns.    The  creation  of 
a  state  approval  process  over  a  locally-based  effort  will  serve  to  complicate 
and  befuddle  local  prograns.  Many  of  the  Council's  districts  find  vocational 
education  attractive  but  would  rather  leave  decisions  on  programs  and  expenditures 
at  the  local  level. 

8.)  Local  autonomy:    The  central  lesson  learned  by  the  urban  schools  in 
operating  the  YETP  effort  over  the  laat  two  years  is  that  there  is  a  need  for 
bo'.h  decentralliacion  and  administrative  flexibility.    The  youth  programs  that  the 
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Council  has  seen,  for  the  most  part,  operated  In  special  quarters  and  were  staffed 
with  personnel  hired  solely  with  program  funds.    Fron  such  a  centralized  base, 
prograa  staff  usually-  developed  and  monitored  program  work  sites  and  provided 
classroon  instruction  and  counseling  to  students  throughout  the  district.  Contact 
with  regular  LEA  personnel  was  often  Irregular  and  the  prograa  often  made  Its 
linpact  only  on  students,  without  substantially  altering  how  the  schools  operated. 
Decentralized  YETP  programs,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  worked  to  coordinate 
activities  of  staff  based  In  Individual  schools.    Most  often  the  program  staff  In 
this  decentralized  arrangement  was  comprised  of  regular  guidance  and  teaching 
personnel  hired  on  a  part-time  basis,  after-hours  basis  or  donated  as  In-klnd 
contribution  by  the  schools.    The  advantages  of  the  decentralized  model  are  several: 
one,  services  can  be  concentrated,  enriched,  and  more  closely  tailored  to  the 
academic,  personal »  and  occupational  needs  of  the  Individual  student.    The  prox* 
Imlty  of  the  program's  counselors  and  teachers  to  the  students  allow  closer 
coordination  of  services  on  his/her  behalf.     But  most  significantly,  the  Involve- 
ment of  regular  school  personnel  In  the  delivery  of  services  ensured  an  informal, 
but  Innlnently  practical  form  of  staff  development.    The  more  frequently  school- 
based  personnel  engaged  themselves  In  the  basic  skills  and  employment  needs 
of  project  students,  the  more  likely  they  were  to  Incorporate  those  concerns  In 
their  work  with  regular  non-project  students.    The  Council,  then,  supports  efforts 
by  the  Administration  to  decentralize  the  program.    We  would  urge,  however,  that 
credence  be  given  these  Informal  local  efforts  by  not  Insisting  that  more  formal 
structures  be  developed. 

The  most  significant  lesson  learned  from  YET?  Involved  the  merit  of 
local  flexibility  In  program  design.    As  It  was  exercised  under  YETP,  this  flexibility 
was  a  major  program  strengtn.    Hence,  consideration  of  the  new  Youth  Act  should 
result  In  as  few  federal  policy  directives,  regulations  and  state  and  federal 
approval  mechanisms  as  possible.    We  return  to  the  first  principle  advocated  by 
Ell  Glnzberg  In  discussing  new  federal  employment  program  efforts:  Innovation. 
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Because  our  knowledge  of  che  problem  and  how  co  solve  Ic  is  llalced,  che 
federal  govenuseac  owes  icself  che  opporcuaXcy  co  learn  as  much  abouc  how  local 
governmencs  solve  probleas  as  possible,    /id.  local  goverTOoencs  deserve  the  oppor- 
cunlcy  CO  design  programs  chac  cake  Xnco  accounc  cheir  own  Idlosyncracles .  Whac 
chls  means  is  federal  leglsladon  chac  is  designed  around  che  problem  and 
noc  locked  Inco  cradldon  delivery  systems.    School  boards,  super Incendencs,  prin- 
cipals and  ceachers  In  che  urban  schools  should  finally  be  given  che  opporcunlcy, 
che  responslbillcy .  and  che  resources  co  develop  an  educadonal  response  co  che 
youch  eaploymenc  problem. 


Why  then  Is  chis  program  needed?    The  reasons  In  shore  are  cwofold:    one,  che 
problem — especially  for  minor  Icy  youch—ls  growing  more  serious;  and  Cwo ,  che 
currenc  federal  programs  co  address  che  problem  are  Inadequacely  cargeced,  coo 
small,  CO  rescilccive  and  coo  piecemeal.    The  challenge  t.'or  che  Congress,  ac  chls 
polnc,  Is  CO  build  a  program  chac  focuses  on  whac  ue  know  of  che  problem,  using 
whac  we  have  learned  from  che  operadon  of  ocher  nadonal  ef fores  like  Tide  I, 
vocadonal  educadon  and  YETP.    This  does  noc  mean  a  dupllcadon  of  or  dnkerlng 
wich  currenc  programs.     Ic  means  a  rechlnking  abouc  how  services  are  delivered 
and  for  whac  reason.    The  Council  supporcs  che  leglsladon  chac  che  Adminlscradon 
has  formulaced.     In  a  councry  as  well  endowed  as  ours,  chere  Is  no  good  reason 
CO  deny  minor  Icy  and  ocher  underserved  youch  che  opporcunlty  co  work.    Ulchouc  a 
greacer  commlcmenc  co  che  soludon  of  chls  problem,  youch  Joblessness  will  condnuc 
CO  be  more  of  an  indlcacor  of  social  pachology  Chan  a  scadsdcal  blip  in  che 
demography  of  che  young. 


A    A   A    A  A 
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SU>eiARY  OF  COUNCIL  RECnMMETnJATIONS 


1.  A  funding  aecnantsa  chat  targets  funds  jc  least  as  closely  as  chat  under  the 
Tide  I  lESEA)  concentration  progrjm.     tPresent  in  House  bill). 

2.  Retain  a  funded  planning  period  for  the  new  program  (present  in  House  bill). 

3.  Provide  ;or  a  set-aside  for  local  technical  assistance,  training  and 
administration.  (Present  in  House  bill). 

Provide  flexibility  in  the  exact  gelwction  process  of  advlsorv  council  awobers; 
(Present  in  House  bill). 

5.  Delete  gign-off  authority  over  plans  of  any  building  level  councils.  (Not 
present  in  House  bill). 

6.  3elete  achievement  criterion  for  school  eligibility.     (Not  present  in  House  bill) 

7.  Permit  the  funding  of  school-vide  projects  from  program  funds  in  high  poverty 
school:}  (Present  in  House  bill). 

8.  Eliminate  the  2St  eanaark  for  vocational  education.     (Not  present  in  House  bill) 

9.  Forward  fund  Title  I  of  '-.he  bill.     (Present  in  House  bill). 

10.  Dislete  requirements  for  schools  to  compete  with  each  other  for  funding.  (Present 
in  House  hill.) 

11.  Del»!te  the  state  sign-off  authority  over  locilly-devcloped  plans.   (Not  in 
House  bill) 

12.  Require  that  'JxpRnditures  in  private  schools  be  cofflp.irablejnot  equal,  to  triosjd 
ior  public  ichools.   (present  In  House  bill) 
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Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Wood. 
Our  final  witness  is  Mr.  Husk,  who  is  representing  the  Great 
City  Schools. 

Mr.  Husk.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  We,  too,  have  submitted 
formal  testimony  which  we  would  like  to  have  put  in  the  record. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you;  it  will  appear  in  full  in  the  record. 
Hold  the  mike  closer,  if  you  would. 

Mr.  Husk.  The  Council  of  Great  City  Schools  represents  approxi- 
mately 30  of  the  Nation's  largest  city  school  systems  serving  about 
5  million  children.  It  represents  about  one-third  of  all  children  in 
the  country  who  are  economically  disadvantaged. 

More  importantly,  for  the  purposes  of  this  legislation,  the  chil- 
dren in  the  city  schools  and  the  children  in  the  cities  represent  a 
very  disproportionate  number  of  those  who  are  unemployed  or 
whose  chances  of  employment  are  very,  very  dim. 

I  would  point  out  to  you  that  67  percent  of  minority  youth 
unemployment  is  located  in  those  30  cities  alone.  For  that  reason, 
we  supp>ort  and  applaud  the  targeting  mechanism  of  this  particular 
legislation,  because  it  recognizes  the  concentrated  needs  of  particu- 
lar youth  in  specific  locations.  The  problem  is  not  spread  across  the 
board. 

When  we  look  at  youth  emplo3mient,  for  example,  we  see  that 
the  average  white  high  school  graduate  at  age  24,  has  a  6-percent 
chance  of  being  unemployed.  However,  with  minority  youth,  the 
chances  are  37  percent  that  that  youth  will  be  unemployed  at 
age  24. 

Another  thing  that  has  not  been  pointed  out,  or  has  not  been 
underlined,  is  the  capacity  of  the  public  school  systems.  In  spite  of 
all  the  criticisms  and  in  spite  of  all  the  failures,  which  are,  as  in 
the  case  of  New  York,  being  acknowledged  and  addressed,  there 
are  attempts  to  correct  some  of  these  problems. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  if  a  minority  youth  finishes  an 
urban  school,  his  or  her  chances  of  employment  are  increased  by  50 
percent;  the  data  show  that  over  and  over  again.  The  disparity 
between  those  who  finish  school  and  those  who  do  not  finish  school 
results  in  that  kind  of  discrepancy. 

So  the  question  is.  How  can  we  attract  and  keep  some  of  these 
youngsters  in  our  schools;  how  can  we  prevent  them  from  falling 
into  the  unemployment  mainstream?  I  think  this  is  the  main  dif- 
ference we  have  with  community-based  organizations.  I  think  that, 
in  general,  they  tend  to  focus  on  those  youth  who  are  older  and 
beyond  school  age.  We  are  talking  about  a  program,  under  title  II 
of  this  particular  proposal,  that  will  address  ways  of  preventing 
youngsters  from  falling  into  that  jobless  stream. 

There  are  a  couple  of  issues  that  we  need  to  look  at  \3ry  care- 
fully with  regard  to  this  legislation,  and  they  center  around  the 
question  of  what  happens  should  this  legislation  not  pass.  If  this 
legislation  does  not  pass,  as  the  administration  has  pointed  out  and 
as  the  Senator  is  aware,  we  will  have  missed  a  tremendous  oppor- 
tunity. In  a  period  when  the  work  force  is  growing  smaller  because 
of  the  decline  in  population,  job  and  educational  opportunities 
should  be  increasing  for  minority  youth.  Enrollments  in  higher 
education  are  dropping.  What  a  tremendous  chance  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  come  in  now  with  a  support  system  that  says  to  a 
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child,  *'We  can  give  you  an  education;  you  will  finish  high  school; 
and  you  will  have  a  gooH  chance  for  employment,  because  the 
private  sector  has  told  us  they  will  hire."  We  also  have  a  great 
opportunity  to  move  into  the  higher  education  system,  because 
there  will  be  more  places  available  for  the  youth  that  we  are 
tfiJking  about.  There  is  also  a  well-developed  support  structure 
through  other  Federal  programs  to  help  youth  achieve  these  objec- 
tives, so  I  think  we  have  a  tremendous  opportunity. 

The  problem  with  the  current  Federal  programs,  I  think,  as  Dr. 
Wood  has  pointed  out,  is  their  structure.  They  tend  to  go  through 
channels  of  their  own  and  do  not  allow  the  flexibility  at  the  local 
school  level  and  at  the  school  building  level  to  pick  and  choose 
among  the  various  approaches  that  have  shown  to  be  successful  for 
the  youth  in  question. 

For  example,  forcing  a  school  system  to  spend  x  amount  of 
money  on  vocational  education  works  against  the  principle  that 
says  that  a  particular  youth  at  a  particular  school  building  might 
be  more  appropriately  served  through  some  other  program. 

We  have,  for  instance,  the  limitation  of  the  career  education 
program,  which  now  is  a  State-operated,  $20  million  program.  The 
local  portion  of  that  program  has  been  severely  limited. 

So  I  think  that,  in  essence,  we  are  very  supportive  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  would  press  the  committee  to  act  on  it  favorably  and 
quickly. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 

I  think  that  the  national  figures  indicate  that  only  7  percent  of 
all  vocational  education  facilities  are  located  in  metropolitan  areas 
of  over  half  a  million  people.  Do  you  feel  that  this  indicates  that 
vocational  education  facilities  are  not  adequate  to  provide  the  skills 
that  are  anticipated  at  the  senior  high  school  level? 

Mr.  Husk.  I  would  like  to  start  off  by  saying  that  this  committee 
should  be  applauded,  because  it  initiated  the  legislation  for  estab- 
lishing construction  programs  under  vocational  education.  This 
committee  recognized  that  need  a  long  time  ago. 

I  think  that  what  has  happened,  though,  is  that  the  expansion  of 
vocational  and  technical  programs  at  the  State  level  has  moved 
with  the  population.  Basically,  we  see  the  expansion  and  construc- 
tion occurring  in  the  suburban  areas. 

But  to  answer  your  question  briefly,  you  are  absolutely  correct. 
The  stations  are  lacking  at  the  city  level;  they  need  to  be  increased. 
This  legislation  does  not  respond  to  that  particular  issue. 

Senator  Pell.  You  put  your  finger  on  one  of  the  things  that 
really  worries  me,  and  that  is  that  legislation  is  on  the  books,  but 
the  administration  has  never  requested  funds  for  reconversion.  As 
I  say,  this  again  is  a  question  of  closing  off  or  not  spending  money 
on  a  lot  of  existent  programs  just  to  attain  in  a  new  program  very 
similar  objectives.  - 

Being  a  politician  and  wanting  to  obtain  a  good  result,  whether 
it  is  Peter  or  Paul,  if  the  result  is  good,  as  I  said  earlier,  and  we 
rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  at  least  the  money  will  get  where  we  want  it 
in  the  end.  But  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  be  under  any  illusions 
that  we  could  not  do  eveiything  we  wanted  to  do  under  this  bill 
under  present  legislation.  This  is  what  bothers  me  a  little  bit  about 
it 
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Do  any  of  you  have  any  comments  along  this  line? 
Mr.  Halverson.  Could  I  just  comment  on  your  last  statement, 
Senator? 
Senator  Pell.  Please. 

Mr.  Halverson.  I  think  it  certainly  is  reasonable  to  take  the 
position  that  administrative  changes  in  existing  regulations  would 
further  the  kinds  of  programs  we  are  talking  about  significantly. 

But  from  where  we  sit  in  the  local  school  district,  I  think  it  is 
hard  for  us  to  believe  that  without  strong  legislative  support  and  a 
clear  legislative  requirement,  that  the  bureaucracies  which  we  deal 
with  would  really  reflect  that  kind  of  changed  policy  thrust. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  see,  for  example,  title  I  and  vocational 
programs  really  having  a  local  basis  rather  than  a  State  basis, 
unless  it  were  the  Congress  cooperating  with  the  President  that 
made  that  a  mandatory  development. 

Senator  Pell.  But  do  you  have,  for  instance,  in  New  York  City 
adequate  vocational  education  facilities  to  do  what  this  bill  calls 
for? 

Mr.  Halverson.  No.  It  does  not  even  tell  the  story  to  just  count 
heads,  because  for  many  cities  like  New  York,  ours  were  built  in 
the  1920*s  when  the  urban  areas  were  in  the  forefront;  they  are 
now  very  outdated.  So,  even  if  the  numbers  w^re  equivalent  of 
upstate  and  cities,  the  kinds  of  programs  we  ci^n  run  in  those 
facilities  are  not  equivalent. 

Dr.  Wood.  I  might  add.  Senator,  that  the  same  is  true  for  Boston. 
The  court  mandate  for  vocational  education  sets  a  target  of  15,000. 
We  presently  only  have  6,000  students  in  the  programs,  and  the 
funding  not  being  provided  by  the  state  is  therefore  having  to  come 
from  local  resources. 

The  second  point  to  make,  to  follow  up  on  Dick's  point,  is  that 
one  of  the  great  advantages  that  we  are  beginning  to  see  in  Boston 
is  a  partnership  linkage  with  the  private  sector.  So,  for  the  first 
time,  education  and  educationalists  are  not  really  going  it  alone, 
and  for  the  first  time,  we  are  not  being  asked,  in  splendid  isolation, 
to  take  the  full  responsibility.  That  partnership,  I  think,  will  be 
critical  as  a  new  dimension. 

Dr.  Caulfield.  Senator? 

Senator  Pell.  Yes? 

Dr.  Caulkield.  I  just  want  to  follow  up  on  Dr.  Wood's  point.  We 
found  that  the  private  sector  is  the  linch  pin  of  this  kind  of  an 
effort.  We  find  that  if  the  supervisor  in  the  plant  does  not  have  to 
pay  the  salary  of  these  young  people,  he  is  much  more  apt  to  take 
them  under  his  wing  and  to  work  with  them.  Since  they  are  not 
being  charged  off  against  his  quota,  even  if  they  are  semiproductive 
individuals,  he  will  be  more  apt  to  have  fine  attitude  toward  that 
young  person,  and  pretty  soon  a  good  relationship  develops.  This  is 
the  key  to  rehabilitating  these  young  people. 

So,  if  this  money  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  private 
sector  and  provide  the  incentive  to  the  employer  to  assist,  I  think 
you  have  the  right  answer. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  White,  there  was  one  question  I  wanted  to  ask  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Williams.  Do  you  see  a  role  of  community  schools  in  a  plan 
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at  the  local  level  to  prevent  school  dropouts  and  to  attract  unem- 
ployed youth  to  complete  their  basic  schooling? 

Mr.  White.  That  is  a  tough  question.  We  have  been  funding 
community  schools  for  quite  a  few  years;  there  are  about  8,000  of 
them  across  the  country.  I  think  one  of  the  basic  things  is  that  a 
community  school  fosters  a  climate  of  openness,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  basic  tenets  of  community  education,  that  you  are  willing  to 
bring  the  community  into  school,  and  you  are  also  willing  to  recog- 
nize that  education  must  take  place  outside  of  the  four  walls  of  the 
school. 

A  doctorate  dissertation  has  compared  academic  achievement 
and  student  attendance  in  Brockton,  Mass.,  community  schools 
versus  its  noncommunity  schools.  The  findings  were  that  students 
at  the  higher  and  lower  ends  of  the  socioeconomic  curve  had  better 
attendance  and  grades. 

In  Michigan,  we  are  now  funding  a  little  study  to  try  to  compare 
all  the  community  schools  in  Michigan  to  further  test  the  Brockton 
findings.  Now,  that  does  not  directly  answer  your  question,  but  it 
gets  at  the  core  of  the  problem,  which  is,  what  are  some  of  the 
ways  of  preventing  the  dropouts  and  preventing  the  kids  from 
turning  off  from  the  school  system.  I  think  community  schools  can 
do  that. 

I  should  say  that  I  looked  over  the  list  here,  and  I  will  just  say 
that  we  funded  a  lot  of  community  education  programs.  About  9  of 
the  panelists  out  of  the  27  that  you  are  going  to  see  in  the  next  2 
days,  I  think,  we  have  been  involved  with. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you,  gentlemen,  very  much  indeed  for  being 
with  us.  If  there  are  any  further  questions,  we  will  submit  them  to 
you,  and  your  statements  will  be  inserted  in  full  in  the  record. 

This  concludes  this  day's  hearings. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:49  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  18,  1980 

U.S.  Senate, 

Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities, 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Washington,  D.C. 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room 
4232»  Dirksen  Office  Building,  Senator  Claiborne  Pell  (subcommit- 
tee chairman)  presiding. 
Present:  Senators  Pell  and  Williams. 

Senator  Pell.  The  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities will  come  to  order. 

The  first  witnesses  today  are  the  Vocational  Education  Panel, 
which  will  be  Dr.  Eugene  Bottoms,  executive  director,  American 
Vocational  Association,  Arlington,  Va.;  Dr.  Frank  Santoro,  deputy 
assistant  commissioner.  Bureau  of  Vocational-Technical  Education, 
Department  of  Education,  Providence,  R.I.;  Mr.  Albert  Brown,  man- 
ager of  Special  Programs  and  Community  Relations,  IBM  Corp., 
New  York;  and  Mr.  Clarence  Burdette,  assistant  superintendent. 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Education,  Department  of  Education, 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

I  would  add  here  that  today  marks  the  third  and  final  day  of 
hearings  on  the  education  title  of  S.  2385,  the  Youth  Act  of  1980. 
We  will  hear  this  morning  from  witnesses  from  three  panels,  one 
on  vocational  education,  one  on  youth  education-employment 
panel,  and  the  third  comprised  of  representatives  of  various  educa- 
tion associations. 

While  this  will  conclude  our  hearings  on  S.  2385,  the  record  will 
remain  open  for  30-days  so  that  we  might  receive  written  testimo- 
ny from  groups,  organizations  and  individuals  we  were  unable  to 
accommodate  during  the  last  2  days. 

I  regret  very  much  that  it  has  been  impossible  for  us  to  hear 
from  all  groups  who  requested  the  opportunity  to  testify,  but  I  wish 
to  emphasize  we  not  only  need  your  views  on  this  legislation,  but 
we  look  forward  to  receiving  it,  to  looking  at  it  in  the  permanent 
hearing  record,  and  to  giving  it  very  serious  consideration  during 
our  deliberations  on  S.  2385. 

Our  first  panel  this  morning  is  the  one  on  vocational  education.  I 
welcome  the  panel  here. 

Who  would  like  to  lead  off? 

Doctor  Bottoms. 
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STATEMENTS  OF  DR.  EUGENE  BOTTOMS,  EXECUTIVE  DIREC- 
TOR, AMERICAN  VOCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  ARLINGTON, 
VA.;  DR.  FRANK  SANTORO,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  COMMISSION- 
ER, BUREAU  OF  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION,  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  EDUCATION,  PROVIDENCE,  R-I.;  ALBERT 
BROWN,  MANAGER  OF  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  AND  COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS,  IBM  CORP.,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.;  AND  CLARENCE 
BURDETTE,  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT,  BUREAU  OF  VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION, 
CHARLESTON,  W.  VA.,  A  PANEL 

Dr.  Bottoms.  Thank  you.  Chairman  Pell.  We  in  vocational  educa- 
tion appreciate  your  continued  interest  in  support  of  vocational 
education.  We  have  written  testimony  that  we  will  submit  for  the 
record. 

Senator  Pell.  It  will  be  included.  And  the  House  rules  are  5 
minutes  for  vour  testimony,  and  the  yellow  light  will  go  on  after  4 
minutes,  ana  5  minutes,  the  red  light. 

Dr.  Bottoms.  We  at  AVA  support  the  youth  legislation  recom- 
mended by  the  administration  and  now  before  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  We  have  advocated  a  comprehensive  legislation  to  address 
the  youth  unemployment  problem,  and  we  feel  that  there  are  some 
elements  in  this  legislation  that  we  have  been  advocating  that  are 

E resent  in  the  initiative  that  is  now  before  you.  There  is  a  focus 
oth  on  the  job  side  and  on  the  education  effort. 
The  legislation  will  provide  a  focus  to  raise  productive  capacity 
of  youth  by  combining  basic  skills,  vocational  skill  development  so 
that  youth  will  have  a  better  chance  to  move  in  private  sector  jobs. 
There  is  emphasis  on  prevention  as  well  as  a  careful  focus  to  take 
those  youth  who  have  already  left  school,  are  unemployed,  and  to 
return  them  to  a  combination  of  school  and  work  that  will  help 
move  them  in  private  sector  for  employment. 

We  see  in  the  bill  the  possibility  of  institutionalizing  a  pattern  of 
on-the-job  learning  and  related  instruction,  to  brings  school  and 
private  sector  together,  with  a  group  of  youths  who  have  not  been 
making  the  connection  between  school  and  work.  We  see  the  bill  as 
de'^eloping  a  partnership  between  education  and  business  and  in- 
duiatr V  and  labor  -and  the  community,  and  addressing  a  major  prob- 
lem that  confronts  this  Nation  in  many  communities. 

We  see  these  elements  present  in  the  existing  legislation.  We 
believe  that  vocational  education  can  help  in  raising  the  productive 
capacity  of  youth.  Within  our  testimony  there  is  evidence  that 
shows  that  vocational  education  is  effective  compensatory  educa- 
tion for  disadvantaged  youths,  can  in  fact  increase  their  earning 
power  in  labor  markets,  can  benefit  disadvantaged  individuals  in 
their  school  work. 

If  we  can  increase  the  time  that  disadvr-riteged  youths  have  on 
basic  skills,  and  on  occupational  skills,  we  can  help  improve  their 
transition  into  emplo)mient.  Vocational  education  can  nelp  make 
education  goal-oriented  for  disadvantaged  youth,  and  it  can  provide 
the  disadvantaged  youth  identity  and  a  place  to  belong,  and  enable 
students  to  learn  by  doing.  It  enables  disadvantaged  youth  particu- 
larly to  see  and  experience  themselves,  develop  roles,  and  aid  in 
building  their  confidence  in  dealing  with  the  kinds  of  challenges 
they  will  find  in  the  work  setting. 
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Through  the  cooperative  vocational  education  approach  we  have 
a  very  succssful  means  of  vocational  education  to  connect  school 
and  work.  While  we  support  the  vouth  proposal,  there  are  some 
changes  in  the  House  bill  and  the  administration  bill  that  we 
believe  would  strengthen  the  legislation.  There  are  many  depressed 
conimunities  that  simply  do  not  have  the  capability  to  offer  skilled 
training  to  this  group  of  youths. 

We  think  there  ought  to  be  some  flexibility  in  the  legislation  to 
allow  communities  to  use  their  resources  to  increase  their  capabili- 
ty to  offer  long-term  programs. 

Second,  we  would  urge  greater  focus  be  placed  on  out  of  school 
youth,  at  least  30  percent  of  the  funds  earmarked  for  vocational 
education  go  toward  out  of  school  youth,  so  we  can  aid  in  returning 
unemployed  youth  to  a  combination  of  education  and  work  setting. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  changes  we  propose  in  the  testimo- 
ny. These  are  highlighted  in  the  testimony  given  to  you.  We  believe 
the  cost  and  consequence  of  the  failing  of  local  communities  to 
mount  efforts  to  raise  in  productive  capacity  of  youth  will  result  in 
further  deterioration  of  lobs  in  depressed  communities  for  loss  of 
jobs.  Failure  to  mount  this  kind  of  program  is  going  to  result  in 
further  erosion  or  destruction  of  programs  to  prepare  youth  to 
work.  We  will  suffer  the  loss  of  the  increased  earnings  and  contri- 
butions that  these  y  outh  can  make  to  their  local  communities  if  we 
fail  to  develop  their  capacity.  The  cost  will  be  higher  when  we 
come  ultimately  to  address  the  problem. 

We  feel  a  sense  of  urgency  in  initiating  this  effort.  We  support 
this  effort  in  particular  because  we  do  not  find  in  vocational  educa- 
tion legislation  neither  the  structure  nor  the  resources  to  address 
the  problem  that  is  identified  there.  However,  we  do  not  feel  that 
this  program  ought  to  be  funded  by  taking  away  from  existing 
appropriations  for  vocational  .education,  for  vocational  education 
has  been  underfunded,  and  just  to  take  away  funds  from  other 
communities  and  mount  them  in -depressed  communities  will  fur- 
ther deteriorate  the  ability  of  this  Nation's  education  system  to 
prepare  skilled  workers  this  Nation  will  drastically  need  in  the 
eighties. 

We  believe  with  this  youth  initiative  we  can  come  to  improve  the 
quality  of  vocational  programs  in  depressed  communities,  and 
reach  out  and  serve  additional  numbers  of  youth,  thus  improving 
the  transition  from  school  to  work. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Bottoms  follows:] 
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Hr.  Chalnnan  and  Nenbers  of  the  Subcormlttee: 

The  American  Vocational  Association  has  a  cormltment  to  the  educationally 
and  economically  disadvantaged  youth  of  this  nation.    AVA  members  In  all  states 
and  conmunltles  are  seeking  an  opportunity  to  expand  their  efforts  in  order  to 
reduce  the  high  Incidence  of  youth  unemployment  and  to  build  more  effective 
partnerships  between  education  and  the  conmunlty. 

Mr.  Chairman ♦  vocational  educators  have  knovm  for  a  long  time  of  your 
Interest  In  vocational  education.   We  express  appreciation  to  you  and  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for  your  continuing  support.    As  you  consider  the 
proposed  Youth  Act  of  1980  {S-2385),  we  offer  our  assistance  to  do  whatever  Is 
within  the  scope  of  our  association  to  encourage  the  Improvement  and  enact- 
ment of  legislation  that  will  deal  effectively  with  the  employment  and  train- 
ing needs  of  youth. 

AVA  has  supported  the  concepts  In  the  youth  legislation  emerging  from 
the  Administration  and  now  before  the  House  and  the  Senate.   He  do  not,  however » 
feel  this  legislation  should  bf.  a  replacement  for,  nor  In  lieu  of*  existing 
vocational  education  legislation  and  programs.    It  should  be  In  addition  to 
and  supplemental  In  order  to  provide  an  Incentive  and  a  capacity  enhancement 
for  the  entire  education  cormiunlty  to  address  the  grave  concerns  that  are  In 
every  state  and  community.    It  Is  evident  that  these  grave  concerns  cannot  be 
addressed  within  funding  of  the  existing  vocational  education  programs.  This 
funding  Is  limited.    It  has  also  become  evident  that  the  youth  legislation 
be'ore  Conorfcss  is  an  appropriate  way  to  arrive  at  a  response  to  deal  witn 
me  probler.s  of  disadvantaged  unemployed  youth,  particularly  in  areas  of 
nicn  concentration  of  poverty,  such  as  the  rural  and  urban  depressed  areas. 

W-;tnin  this  setting,  AVA  is  calling  for  'comprehensive'  legislation  tc 
dacress  the  youth  unemployment  problem   We  specifically  recommend  that: 
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1.  The  employment  focus  within  the  current  Youth  Title  of  the 
Comprehensive   Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA)  be  coupled  with  an  equal 
focus  on  the  educational  development  of  disadvantaged  youth. 

2.  Legislation  emerging  from  Congress  has    as  its  basic  intent  the 
development  of  the  prodJCtive  capacity  of  disadvantaged  youth  through  educa- 
tion with  a  focus  on  both  basic  and  employment  skills. 

3.  New  legislation  include  both  a  preventive  and  a  cure  focus  in 
order  to  meet  the  needs  of  in-school  and  out-of-school  disadvantaged  youth. 

4.  New'  legislation  be  designed  to  aid  states  and  local  communities 

to  institutionalize  a  pattern  of  on-the-job  learning  and  related  instruction 
so  that  the  private  sector  employer  and  education  can  be  brought  more  closely 
together. 

5.  A  true  partnership  be  formed  at  the  local  level  among  education 
institutions,  CETA,  connunity  organizations  and  private  employers  to  plan  and 
operate  programs  to  serve  youth. 

DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH:    WHO  ARE  THEY? 

Our  country  has  a  growing  population  of  young  people  whom  we  have  labelled 
disadvantaged.  They  represent  our  greatest  untapped  human  resource.  We  desper- 
ately need  to  make  them  a  part  of  the  American  economic  system. 

Who  do  we  mean  when  we  talk  of  the  disadvantaged  youth?   These  youth  are 

st^-'auichGc!  by  much  more  than  the  backgrounds  of  :cvc'-:y  ani  he1:1essre:i 
..•-icf^  they  corie. 

"ney  are  frustrated,  resentful,  disruptive.  t?-"ec.    The,,  'ee'i  .".o.-.-r"' es : 
"ir  the  face  r.f  barriers  of  poverty,  disease,  Cisc-^-inet'cr  ari  Das'c  'c:-?.-?  >: 
Arrricfi  to  therr.  is  an  in&enetrable  systerr  wh'c^^  oer'-'ives  the"      '-.zry  o' 
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The  majority,  though  far  from  all  of  these  young  people,  live  in  the 
inner  city.    There  they  wrest  daily  with  realities  that  most  of  us  can  scarcely 
imagine.    They  are  frequently  a  part  of  large  families  living  in  close  quarters, 
often  without  even  the  most  basic  necessities  such  as  hot  water,  adequ(?te 
plunbing  or  heat.   Their  stomachs  are  usually  empty.    Drugs  and  alcohol  are 
more  readily  available  than  milk  and  vegetables. 

Crime  is  as  close  as  the  nearest  corner.    It  is  easier  to  "hang  out" 
with  the  crowd  in  the  neighborhood  than  to  find  a  way  out.    If  they  do  search 
for  a  job,  they  meet  with  little  success  for  they  have  little  to  offer  a  pros- 
pective employer.    They  are  the  people  behind  the  alarming  youth  unemployment 
statistics.    Schools  Don't  Work. 

Public  schools  do  not  work  for  these  youth.    In  fact,  disadvantaged 
youth  view  the  schools  with  bitterness  and  distrust---1ndeed,  as  the   system's  . 
trap.    These  youth,  who  are  struggling  simply  to  survive,  can  see  no  usefulness 
in  schools.    In  the  daily  educational  routine,  there  seems  to  be  little  of  a 
practical  ncture  which  they  can  see  as  offering  a  way  to  a  better  life.  More 
frequently  than  not,  they  have  abandoned  formal  education  by  age  16. 

Since  they  seldom  come  in  contact  with  "educated"  people  in  their  daily 
lives,  few  disadvantaged  youth  have  any  conception  of  how  education  can  provide 
a  stepping  stone  to  a  better  future.    Their  role  models  for  the  most  part  survive 
th-^ough  the  welfare  dole  or  through  crime. 

-r:v. c^inc  values  anC  hope  for  these  students  is  nore  man  our  ecucat^cr.a" 
^ji'.ef  ft  currently  prepared  to  handle  aoecuate'iy.    Most  eaucators  realize  tne: 
-.^ese  ::j=:r.;:  require  special  help,  extra  attention,  an  educaiionel  errnas^s 
:nct  zzei  ^fir  beyonc  just  teaching  their,  reading  :r  ir.ath  or  Englisn. 

£e-o*-e  these  students  can  learn,  they  nu:.:  want  to  learr.    'hey  rus: 

t^ai  :n.-ouQf.  leernnn  they  will  *'rc  t  way  our  of  DC've-'ty  anc  hcpe"^ s?- -  =  s. 
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And  they  must  believe  that  they  can  learn.    By  the  time  most  disadvan- 
taged youth  reach  the  teen  years,  they  have  already  gone  through  years  of 
failure  in  school. 

VOCATIONAL  EOUCAT ION'S  CAPACITY 

The  public  schools  and  postsecondary  educational  institutions  do  have  a 
built-in  capability  for  meeting  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  youth.    It  is  called 
vocational  education.    The  goal  of  vocational  education-to  prepare  people  for 
work-is  one  that  any  disadvantaged  youth  who  struggled  to  find  a  job  can  understand. 

Vocational  education  provides  disadvantaged  youth  with  a  core  of  Job- 
oriented  learning  experiences  which  gave  vitality  to  the  education  experience. 
It  combines  the  critical  ingredients  of  creative,  cotnmitted  staff,  concrete 
skills  training,  instruction  in  basic  and  interpersonal  ckills  and  a  range 
of  supportive  services  designed  to  undergird  the  learning  process. 

With  proper  planning,  effective  utilization  and  adequate  resources,  we 
believe  that  vocational  education  can  be  the  vehicle  to  get  disadvantaged 
youth  off  the  streets  and  onto  a  productive  path  within  the  nation's  social 
structure. 

However,  within  the  framework  of  existing  vocational  education  legislation, 
there  is  no  compensatory  program  for  disadvantaged,  high  school-aged  youth  whc 
are  out  of  school.    Many  of  these  youth  are  unemployed.    They  reouire  suDport 

Dct^  ii^iOiMing  and  ei^^sloytnen:  a-'id  they  require  e^  edu^at^cr  :z'i:r^  -  ■- 
fe-r-  srcc-i"*  in  oroer  tc  progress  f^or-  the  lowest  Isve'  ais:*".r-ric;:"_>  e*:*;  - 
ficrt  ::  e  se''f- sufficiency  'evel.    Legislation  or  p'^og-ai's  tna:  ;^*c\"Cr 
:  ^. '-'rp  :»rt  0^  low-leve^  cT^rloy^ent  vnlT  serve  tr  cc-ate  c.  ^-y.z' 
c-.~:t::rr-r .  is  intcle^ct'e  and  evidence  is  ""oIit.:  tr.::  t'-: 

\t  r"['" jv.'C-r.t  is  ii.'f 'c^ct'y  ".eeci'?  tc  gc-r-c.        i:^.  - 

'  ■'  c  •'-  "'5  *-cr  ■  Zto'.''.. 
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■  The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  as  amended  in  1976,  has  the 
following  purposes: 

1.  To  assist  states  in  improving  planning. . .[for  vocational  education]. 

2.  To  extend,  improve  and  where  necessary  maintain  existing  programs  

3.  To  develop  new  programs  

^  ^0  overcome  sex  discrimination  and  sex  stereotyping  and  to 

furnish  equal  educational  opportunity  

f     To  provide  part-time  employment  [for  vocational  education  students]  

These  purposes  are  not  only  targeted  to  disadvantaged  youth,  but  encompass 
a  broad  range  of  federal  roles  in  vocational  education.    In  addition,  since  enac- 
ting the  Vocational  Education  Amencinents  of  1976,  Congress  has  not  increased  fund- 
ing for  PL  94-482,  with  the  exception  of  the  FY  80  appropriations  which  have  yet 
to  be  placed  into  programs  at  the  operational  level.    Therefore,  the  expectations 
set  forth  in  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1976  have  not  been  backed  up 
by  resources  to  implement  then.    In  addition,  it  is  noted  that  the  existing 
legislation  does  not  provide  targeting  to  enable  the  depressed  urban  and  rural 
communities  to  deal  with  the  expanding  problem  of  youth  unemployment.    While  the 
law  states  that  priori tv  should  be  given  to  depressed  areas,  the  resources  are 
inadequate  and  in  most  cases  the  limited  funding  will  not  enhance  greatly  the 
capacity  o^  the  depressed  cocnmunit'cs  t:  iel-iver  vocational  educ?:""" 


Wnen  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  testified  before  zh^ 
issue,  they  stated: 

The  bulk  of  federal  assistance  goes  to  youth  wh: 
have  completed  hi-gh  school,  rather  than  trose  wh-  ? --^ 
still  enrolled  or  who  "ave  dropped  out  of  hiah  sen:'* 
Aporcximately  one-half  of  the  total  federal  expc'-c  - 
ture  for  youth  aged  14  to  22  is  directed  toward  tie 
fifth  of  that  age  group  who  are  enroMec  in  ccile-d. 
On  a  per  capita  basis  in  fiscal  year  1975,  the  ave-- 
age  federal  expenditure  for  postseconfiary  stuae^ti 
was  aoout  twice  as  mucn  as  that  spent  or/nonen«-c'".t; 
youth  who  dropped  out  of  high  school,  enc  ^^Dut 
tines  £S  much  as  that  spent  or,  h-ioh  schoc".  stuce'i: 
In  the  aggregate,  nearly  two  arc  e  nft'f  t''n>e=  a-  ■ 
*eaeral  dollars  were  o-;rectei  :c  youth  ece:  U  t: 
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22  who  were  not  enrolled  In  school.   About  S6.5 
billion  dollars  went  to  those  in  school  and  $2.7 
billion  went  to  those  not  in  school.  Federal 
education  programs  distribute  nearly  all  funds 
to  in-school  youth,  while  employment  programs 
distribute  one-third  of  their  expenditures  to 
these  youth. 


This  great  disparity  in  federal  funding  is  reason  to  urge  the  enactment 
of  youth  legislation. 

Given  the  concerns  the  vocational  education  coiitnunity  has,  AVA  will 
continue  to  urge  a  closer  connection  between  the  existing  Vocational  Education 
Law  and  the  new  Youth  Initiative.    The  nation  is  failing  to  develop  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  many  of  our  youth  under  existing  programs.    As  a  nation  ws 
cannot  afford  this  failure.    We  need  iw  p**ovide  the  incentive  and  the  permanen: 
capacity  for  communities  to  uevplop  youth.    Many  of  the  communities  located 
in  areas  of  high  poverty  and  economic  depression  simply  lack  the  capability 
of  providing  quality  vocational  education.    These  communities  need  to  mourt 
initial  efforts  prior  to  being  able  to  offer  quality  programs.    The  members 
cf  the  Senate  must  recognize  and  write  Into  the  youth  legislation  the  flex^- 
tiiity  and  the  capability  for  communities  to  improve  the  institutional  ccDcc::.. 
■J  they  are  to  prepare  youth  for  jobs  that  are  needed  in  thei"  locc"  ^or^jr-f. 
enc  acoss  tneir  state.    It  has  been  found  that  the  federa'  investment  ic  nc-*: 
communities  help  themselves  Is  one  of  the  most  productive  and  influential 
-S^nei  c*  *.'-  *£ce'^al  dclla*^. 


■.  i  \:  be  co'.-.encier 
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Tor  vocational  education  to  i>e  a  full  fledged  partner  in  a  comprehensive 
youth  employment  effort  involving  general  education,  the  prime  sponsor,  and 
vocational  education,  some  improvements  are  needed  in  the  Administration's 
proposal.    These  recommendations  will  further:    a)  the  potential  of  vocational 
education  :o  make  its  unique  contribution  toward  moving  disadvantaged  youth  into 
stable  jobsi  b)  the  assurance  that  quality  programs  will  be  developed;  c)  strengthen 
collaboration  and  communication  between  education  and  the  prime  sponsor  and 
between  the  Youth  Initiative  and  the  existing  Vocational  Education  Law. 

SPECIFIC  STANDARDS  FOR  WORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAMS 

In  both  Title  I  and  II  of  the  Administration's  proposal,  work  experience 
IS  treated  in  a  casual  manner.    Work  experience  may  or  may  not  be  appropriate 
for  disadvantaged  youth.    Work  experience  that  is  unsupervised,  and  not  a  part  of 
an  instructional  program,  may  often  teach  the  wrong  skills.    Isabel  Sawhill  (1979) 
finds  that  "premature  placement  of  young  people  in  unstructured  jobs  or  work 
experience  programs  may  lead  to  personal  failure,  to  the  learning  of  bad  work 
habus  and  to  disappointed  expectations  on  the  part  of  youth  themselves  and  the:- 
enployers." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  school-managed  work  experience  prograr  -r  be  a 
useful  instructional  technique  if  it  contains  the  essential  elements  for  learrir?. 

The  Youth  Employment  and  Training  Act  should  set  forth  some  rinimuT, 
z-.z-za-zs  -zr  work  experience,    ^'ork  experience  nust       :-.-zcso-\r  ' 
=      ir-.-ei-.t:-  witr  rebate:  in-scnool  ^earMng  low^'-c        ^;:'ir.rtM  — , 

e~:':ygbie  in  s  stable  job.    This  is  more  ::  z-^Zi,-       -.^t     '  ■  ■ ..  - 

.. -e  *-eau-.*-ed  'or  c'l  wr-H  exocTerct  ^'-zz'-i'--. 

fie  zc:)?'  arc  tne  '.iuao'~.tL. 
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2.  Participation  in  m  academic  course  and  related 
vocational  instruction  coupled  with  the  work 
experience  program. 

3.  Work  experiences  should  be  planned  and  supervised 
jointly  by  the  school  and  employers. 

AVA  recommends  that  eligible  youth  be  provided  with  school -managed 
work-site  learning  as  a  part  of  the  educational  process.   These  programs  should 
be  structured  to  facilitate  the  education  and  ewployability  of  the  student  and 
should  be  a  coordinated  effort  of  the  comnunity-  ^nd  education. 

RecotTwiended  Changes  in  Title  1 

within  Title  I,  we  recommend  six  additional  changes  as  follows: 

1.  Fourteen  and  fifteen-year  old  disadvantaged  youth  should 
be  eligible  for  public  service  job  stipends  if  they  are 
enrolled  in  an  approved  Uork  Experience  Career  ExDloration 
Program  (WECEP).    This  will  provide  for  the  expansion  of 

a  very  successful  program. 

2.  All  youth  receiving  public  service  job  stipends  should  be 
required  to  enroll  in  a  related  education  program,  following 
the  criteria  set  forth  in  our  recommendation  concerninc  all 
work  experience  programs.    This  will  assure  that  disadvan- 
taged youth  qet  both  the  job  experience  and  the  educatio'' 
needed  for  stable,  private  sector  employment. 

3.  Students  enrolled  in  postsecondary  emplo.vment  skills  p'-ogrars 
should  be  eligible  for  stipends.    Such  yout*'.  often  neec  f'-.ar,- 
cial  support  to  remain  in  school. 

4.  Recipients  of  funds  under  the  new  youth  law  should  be  allowed 
to  use  these  funds  to  meet  the  matching  requirements  under 
Section  110(a)(B)  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1976 

(PL  94-486).    This  will  facilitate  the  develcr'-er:  ?f  ;c^^-. 
CETA/vocatior.al  educetion  p*-0Qrans  ar>^  v.r*         zi  e'-:* 
irtdtren*.  o*  disad^'drtaged  .voutf.  unde'"  aT  'rc- i  . 

E.    Tii'ie  I  funas  snoulo  be  allowed  for  st'^e'-c:  .  :c- 

:v:n5,  educetion  stuoents  whc  itee:  tne  ^--'^  '  i^'^ 
vaT.aged'*  anc  '  ^landi capped'  citec  in  t^e  Eat.:;:-:* 
-c:  0^  :576. 

L.    T'-.le  ;  £hOv.'d  specify  eir:j*C''r"t' :  i--'':  :'^:f*-a:*  :• 

■  i  tr  dcceDiab^e  use  ?f  CETA  'tincf. 
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Rccowinendcd  Changes  In  Title  H 

Within  Title  II,  we  reconmend  a  nunber  of  changes  as  follows: 

(1)  Use  of  Funds.    Clarification  is  required  concerning  several  require- 
ments  regarding  the  use  of  funds.  Including: 

a)  That  a  75  percent  set-aside  of  the  basic  and  supplemental  formula 
funds  can  be  used  for  both  basic  skills  and  employment  skills  at 
the  discretion  of  local  education  agencies  and  that  a  25  percent 
set-asidt  for  the  basic  and  supplemental  formula  funds  must  be 
used  only  for  employment  skills  programs.  This  will  assure  that 
at  least  25  percent  of  the  funds  are  expended  for  the  purposes 

of  employment  skill  development  of  disadvantaged  youth. 

b)  That  local  systems  are  encouraged  to  use  50  percent  of  the  75  percent 
set-aside  of  the  basic  and  supplemental  formula  for  grades  seven, 
eight  and  nine.    As  the  legislation's  specifications  are  written, 

it  could  be  interpreted  that  50  percent  of  the  entire  amount  must 
be  used  for  grades  seven  through  nine  which  seriously  limits  efforts 
to  return  out-of-school  youth  to  the  secondary  school. 

c)  Indicate  that  the  planning  grant  of  $50  million  will  assure  a  focus 
on  and  involvement  of  vocational  education.    This  clarification  Is 
needed  to  assure  that  a  plan  emerges  at  the  local  level  that  relates 
basic  skills  and  employment  skills  instruction. 

(2)  Definition  of  Employment  Skills  Instruction.   This  Instruction  should 
be  defined  as  organized  educational  programs  which  are  directly  related 
to  the  preparation  of  individuals  for  paid  or  unpaid  employment,  or  for 
additional  preparation  for  career  requiring  other  than  e  baccalsureate 
or  advanced  degree,  or  instruction  related  to  the  occupation(s)  for 
which  students  are  in  training  or  instruction  necessary  for  the  studert 
to  benefit  from  such  training,  or  instruction  to  aid  individuals  ir 
naking  a  career  choice  and  other  Instruction  needed  by  the  individual 
to  aid  in  seeking,  holding  and  preparing  for  a  job. 

(3)  Out-of-School  Youth.    The  limitation  of  a  maximum  of  30  percent  set-aside 
for  out-of-school  youth  should  be  removed.    The  State  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  should  be  allowed  to  decide  how  much  of  the  25  percent  set-aside 
under  the  basic  and  supplemental  formula  will  be  used  for  out-of-school 
youth.   This  gives  greater  flexibility  to  the  states  ir  the  jst 

cu'lars  to  meet  their  greatest  needs.    The  State  Boarc        ;c:;:  :  : 
.ei'iin  should  also  be  allowed  to  mount  emclcyment  skiV;  rroc^c-i  ■ 
OT-s:hool  disadvantaged  youth  uo  to  age  21.    Thu  makes  '"'^le  ! 
consistent  and  assures  that  vocational  educaticr  ireir-'-,c  * 
li  pade  available  to  serve  all  unemoloyeo  disaovantaae:  ojth. 

"ur-:.sses  0*  Employment  Skills  Funds.    The  f:V.OK-nc  :■'  e  :''  \" 

Ski  *  Is  fur^s  Should  be  specified  in  Title  I': 

"he  preparation  of  intJu  idual  ized  ecuca'.:>n  t'ti  c    ' :  .r.r.*. '  • : . 
that  include  vocational  education  anc  re'ctec  ser.':^:  r^-2>-:-  : 
'.ne  mdiviCuaU       ac^^'eve  their  ca'*f-pi*  ':'r.'\-. 
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Prevision  of  institution-based  vocational  education  and  trainins 
necessary  to  enable  participants  to  meet  their  education  and  train- 
ing goals. 

Provisions  to  improve  institutional  capacity  to  provide  transitional 
vocational  education  services  and  training. 

Provision  of  cooperative  education,  or  other  innovatve  approaches 
to  supervised  job  experience,  on«the-job  training,  work  experience 
or  career  exploration  under  the  school's  management  linked  to  related 
in-school  instruction  as  a  part  of  an  educational  sequence  resulting 
in  the  participant  achieving  the  education  and  career  goals. 

The  assignment  of  a  trained  individual  to  act  as  a  personal  link 
between  the  participant  and  the  institution  or  employer  or  with  * 
other  persons  and  institutions  with  which  the  participant  is  mvclvec 
in  pursuing  a  program. 

Career  guidance  services  which  shall  be  available  fc  parncioants 
as  needed  throughout  the  period  of  their  participation  in  programs 
under  this  part. 

Out-reach  and  recruitment  activities  as  necessary  tc  -nforr  potertie' 
participants  of  the  oppo'-tunities  provided  in  progrars  carried  on 
under  this  part  and  to  encourage  them  to  become  participants. 

Making  jv3ilable  to  participants  the  supplies  required  in  connect'O'^ 
with  their  carrying  out  the  education  and  training  phases  q*  thei" 
individual ized  plans. 

Making  available  to  participants  the  transportetior  .-.hicJ-  -.f  nece£S6--y 
for  them  to  carry  out  their  individualized  plans. 

Developmental  activities  designed  tc  inp^'ovf  the  1  ec:*:-- : '  ■ :  tz^'--^^' 
of  disadvantaged  youth. 

Activities  enabling  the  approved  institutions  to  rc^t  e*'fe:-. •  vel > 
celiver  services  to  the  target  group.    These  acti^'^t  es  rriay  induct. 
Dut  not  be  limited  to,  staff  self-development,  facu'ty  exchange 
and  instructional  equipment. 
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Use  0^  funds  for  these  activities  will  greatly  assist  state  one  local 

education  jurisdictions  to  improve  their  capacity  to  provide  employment  skills 

instruction  to  disadvantaged  youth. 

(5)  Planning.    To  avoid  duplicating  acJrrinistrative  structures  at  state 
andlocal  levels,  increasing  paperwork  requirements  and  regulation, 
already-established  adivsory  cofmi ttees  and  planning  mechamsrrs  snculs 
be  utilized  when  appropriate. 

As  a  first  step.  Title  11  should  require  the  State  Board  for  Vocational 
toucation  tc  outline  procedures  for  administering  basic  and  supplemental  fcnruTa 
aronts  for  employment  skills  by  amending  the  state  plan  called  for  in  tne  Voca- 
:icnal  Education  Act  and  requiring  a  review  of  the  procedures  by  the  State 
Superintenden:  of  Schools  in  those  states  where  the  State  Board  for  Vocational 
tflucation  is  separate  from  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

A  second  provision  should  allow  for  simplification  of  the  local  pUnninc 

process  b.v  reauiring  the  state  to  establish  the  following  criteria  to  be  followed 

D>  targeted  local  education  agencies  and  other  eligible  institutions: 

1)    Each  participant  must  use  the  established  Vocational  Education 
Advisory  Councils  where  appropriate.    These  councils  nave 
nepresentation  of  parents,  youths  private  sector  business  nep-'e- 
sentatives  and  prime  sponsors  to  advise  the  local  educafcr.  ege^:. 
:r  tne  development  of  a  plan  that  brings  together  basic  st-':, 
eiTiployment  skills,  on-the-job  experience  and  supportivf:  se'-^  :es 
cesigned  to  move  disadvantaged  youtn  into  stable  emplDv-e^t 

-/    Each  participant  must  rneet  the  criteria  container!  ir       le  'fecira:"" 

3)    Each  participant  must  develop  a  local  plan  that  shows  hc^  bds^c  ski'ls 
anc  eT^ployment  instruction  will  be  integnated. 
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(6)  The  Educatlon-CETA  L1nk>   In  order  to  coordinate  the  education  component 
more  effectively  with  the  jobs  program,  there  should  be  legislative 
language  indicating  strong  linkages  between   education  and  CETA.  This 
language  should  call  for  collaboration  and  a  partnership  it  the  state 
and  local  levels.    The  partnership  can  be  built  on  the  following: 

:)    The  utilization  of  existing  councils,  commissions  and  comr.ittees 
already  mandated,  rather  than  by  creating  additional  groups  to 
advise,  plan  and  coordinate. 

2)  The  provision  of  outreach  services  to  identify  and  engage  potential 
cl ients. 

3)  The  identification  of  needs  through  existing  management  information 
systems. 

4)  The  requirement  that  all  CETA-eligible  youth  have  an  education 
component  of  their  programs. 

5)  The  establishment  of  assessment  and  diagnostic  centers  witnir 
the  education  system  for  CETA  and  education  clients. 

6)  Joint  planning  to  link  the  demand  side  of  the  labor  market  c-oser 
to  education. 

(7>  The  Secondary-Postsecondary  Link.    Articulation  has  been  a  prinary 
thrust  in  education  for  many  years.    Youth  and  adults  r.ature  and  leern 
in  stages  and  not  all  at  one  time  and  in  one  setting.    The  implications 
are  that  both  secondary  and  postsecondary  education  institutions  must 
be  involved  in  a  sequential  program  to  alleviate  the  structural  rroblerrs 
of  youth  unemployment.    The  linkages  between  secondary  anc  posTseccnocO" 
education  institutions  are  based  on: 

*.)    The  need  to  utilize  existing  educational  irstitutior:  >  Z'e 
youth  effort  before  expanding  facilities. 

2)  The  necessity  to  have  a  full  range  of  prccrars  ^O'* 
drop  out  or  who  leave  school. 

3)  The  need  for  coordinated  planning  and  utilization  o'  resou-'ces. 

;    .'nitaoes  Setweer  the  Bosic  St^ills  anc!  the  J_  J  J  .  ^  . 

^•a''  rri'sfct:^^ '  fS^o^zTTl  sieves  ihs;    ■       c,"  ' '  : :  ■  -  . 

""ctes      ycjt**  j'"'s'-:  lo.^'r'ient  e-'e  '."t         ; '  :i'       :  ' 

..■■•:inc  anc  cciDutat^C'-cl  sk^IIs  f-c  UCf  c-  -  ■  :  ■  t:r=    ■  - 
-. 'L'^yr-e'".!  anc  job-jee^'r.:  s^^'Hs.     /.n'le  .-^^ -  v.- 

:'  i'"is  stetenent.  "'t  is  olsc  true  '-hat  th-ii-  : --t  ■  ,  .' 

-,i::cirs.    ~ne  erQuis^^iC".       ;ct  Sr,!*ls  f?-'  '"  ['_' 

rz-iisi •->'.  r r:i-.*e':g^-        t'-i'-: yb".    i        -■  .  ..'      .'  ■  -" 
'?"?1  oyec  yoj*'"'  "^vj::  i.r.:,.  c:  ^    f."  ■ '  ..  ....i: 
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The  legislative  language,  must  of  necessity,  require  a  collaboration  between 
vocational  educators  and  academic  educators  to  plan  a  comprehensive  program  for 
each  disadvantaged  youth  individually.    This  program  should  includ  basic  educa- 
tion skills  and  also  should  contain  a  series  of  employment  skills  appropriate 
to  the  age  group  and  the  capacity  of  the  individual. 

(9)  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit.    (PL  95-600,  "Revenue  Act  of  1978")    The  tar- 
geted  Jobs  tax  credit  is  for  qualified  wages  that  an  employer  incurs 
or  pays  to  members  of  a  targeted  group,  (including  youth  participation 
in  a  qualified  cooperative  education  program),  after  1978  but  before 
1981.    This  provision  in  the  law  (Title  III,  Sec.  321)  has  enhanced 
the  efforts  of  vocational  educators  to  locate  and  place  students  1r 
desirable  training  stations.    It  has  been  a  positive  step  to  enlist 
Duslness  and  industry  in  the  massive  fight  to  reduce  unemployment. 
Thomas  W.  Power,  General  Counsel  for  the  Food  Service  and  Lodging 
Institute,  testified  before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Select  Revenue 
Measures  (September  27,  1979)  that:    "Our  companies  hire  from  the 
other  six  targeted  sectors. . .but  they  know  that  an  employee  In  a  coop- 
erative education  program  will  perform."    We  urge  you  to  take  the 
appropriate  action  to  have  extended  the  provisions  in  ine  "Revenue  Act 
of  1978"  that  allow  employers  to  qualify  for  the  credit  when  they 
hire  a  youth  participating  in  a  qualified  cooperative  ecucatlon  orogran 
who  is: 

1)  at  least  16  years  old  but  not  over  19; 

2)  did  not  graduate  from  a  high  school  or  a  vocational  schoo'; 

3)  is  enrolled  in  and  actively  studying  in  a  qualifiec  e:u:cf :r 
program. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  IMPROVE  H.R.  6711  —  THE  YOUTH  ACT 

AVA  has  recently  had  the  opportunity  to  work  with  the  U.S.  ^cuse  cf 
Reoresentanves  as  they  developed  the  Youth  Act  of  1980  (H.R.6"".:  .  T'>s 
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1.    OUT-OF-SChOOL  youth  must  become  a  sharper  focus  in  any  youth  :^:TIATIVE 
PROPOSED  BY  CONGRESS. 

Section  211(f)  of  H.R,  6711  calls  for  an  allocation  to  the  5:ate  Bcerc 
fo'-  Vocationol  Educaiion.    While  these  institutions  serve  youth  and  aduUs 
and  w-'le  it  is  recognized  th:t  much  of  the  problem  facing  unempUye'^  cidi- 
vantaged  youth  can  be    for      out-of-school  youth,  it  is  not  clear  that  the 
educationally  disadvantaged  youth  up  to  age  21  can  be  served  with  orograns 
fundeC  through  the  allocation  to  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Educet^or,. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Senate  clearly  indicate  that  at  least  3G  percer, 
of  these  funds  can  be  utilized  for  out-of-school  youth  up  to  age  21. 
I.    THE  ALLOCATION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FUNDS  TO  AREA  VOCATIONAL  'ECHMCAL 
CE'.TEP.S  IN  AN  EQUITABLE  MANM^. . 

The  Ycuth  Act  of  1980  (H.R. 6711),  Section  211(f)  indicates  tnat  the 
iistnbunori  of  vocational  education  funds  will  be  made  to  area  vocational 
technical  centers  ir.  the  same  manner  as  similar  funds  are  distributes  tc  Iccol 
ecucat'on  jqcncies  and  school  sites.    Due  to  the  nature  of  area  vccetiora' 
:e:nn-.cal  ce^'^ers.  ir  that  they  are  se-ving  adults,  adequate  date  ■'ecc'-c-nc 
':a:u''e  cf  youth  in  the  elementary  and  secor^dary  school  age  bra:- 5:,  i 
'y^'iez.    T>ie  populc'.ion  of  the  area  vocational  technics  ■  ce-^ie*'     *"  -irci-.i 
i  :'*'fere''.t  r^ethod  of  distrioution  than  does  the  loca'  educat'O'^.  ccerc^. 
this  reason,  it  is  recommended  that  the  state  allocation  to  the  State  Boards  ^o- 
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in  order  to  even  offer  vocdtional  education  programs. 

With  this  In  mind,  it  is  reconmended  that  the  Senate  write  a  provision 
Into  the  youth  legislation  that  will  enhance  the  Institutional  capacity  in 
depressed  areas  to  prepare  youth  for  jobs.    This  will  mean  that  funds  could 
be  used  to  provide  for  facilities  and  equipr^ent  to  conduct  approved  vocational 
education  programs. 

4.  FUNDING  FOR  THE  EOUCATION  COHPONENT  OF  THE  YOUTH  INITITATIVE. 

H.R.  6711,  Title  HI,  calls  for  funding  of  the  education  portion  of  the 
Youth  Initiative  only  after  the  jobs  of  the  CETA  Title  have,  been  funded  and 
then  only  50  percent  of  the  excess.   This  will  be  detrimental  to  the  success 
of  the  education  inltltlatlve.    Expectations  will  be  raised  and  evaluations 
made    when  adequate  dollars  may  not  be  forthcoming  to  accomplish 

the  purposes  set  forth  In  the  Act. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  funding  for  the  Youth  Act  of  198C  be  such  that 
would  provide  for  a  phase-In  of  funding  of  the  education  component  in  order 
to  bring  it  up  to  equal  funding   with  the  CETA  component.    This  would  mean  that 
witnin  two  to  three  years  the  education  component  could  be  funded  cn  an  equal 
basis  and  true  linkages  could  be  made  between  the  CETA  coinponent  c'c  the  e-Cucav: 
component.    At  the  same  time  this  process  would  protect  the  CETA  '':t'e  :.  fjr.dm 

5.  PROVISIONS  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  INVOLVEMENT  IN  PROGRAMS  OPERATED 
BY  STATE  AGENCIES. 

!  of  H.R.  6"::  provides  :hat  sta:e  ecucef:'-?'  =yf  ' r'  :.- 

~'  z  z'',        G-ants  :c  establish  t^ogrsTiS  for  sp^c-c' 

*'c-t  ■:  nc  refe'*ence  lo  vocational  educcii:-  secf  .'- 

:  'rCDninendeC  thai  cla'^  'ication      t  tor  *.';•..  •  i 

■  •'  ".'t      : :  :*  the  1ec:£l£:-iDr.  If  pprce'^t  of  r 
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6.    PROVISIONS  FOR  INVOLVEMENT  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  FOR  VOCATIOKAL  EDUCATION 
IN  STATE  SUPPLEMENTAL  GRANTS. 
Section  231  of  H.R.  6711  calls  for  state  supplemental  grants  to  be  used 
in  the  balance  of  state  concept  for  those  comnunltltes  not  eligible  otherwise 
for  programs  under  the  Youth  act.    Funds  from  the  state  education  agency  may  be 
distributed  to  area  vocational  schools  that  are  not  part  of  local  education 
agencies.    The  missing  ingredient  is  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 
It  is  not  a  party  to  the  planning  and  distribution  of  funds  under  the  stste 
supplemental  program. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  be  a  party 
to  distribution  of  funds  for  the  state  supplemental  programs  in  those  states 
where  a  determination  has  been  made  there  are  separate  area  vocational  techni- 
cal institutions  and  that  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  be  involved 
in  approving  the  plan  of  the  area  vocational  schools  receiving  funds  under 
the  state  supplemental  program. 

7.    PROVISIONS  FOR  TEACHER  IN-SERVICE  TRAINING  AND  RESEARCH  EFFORTS  -TO  SE  i 
PART  OF  THE  YOUTH  INITIATIVE. 

H.R.  6711  does  not  provide  adequately  for  research  activities  and  ir-se^.-ie 
teacher  education.    It  is  incimbent  upon  Congress  to  make  orovisiors  tc  lefir^ 
more  about  what  will  work  with  disadvantaged  youth.    In  acciticr.tr.e  uDoradir.r 
of  teachers,  counselors  and  administrators,  in  order  to  better  function  w^h^r 
-he  *'-c''.e..C''k  of  ne^  initiatives,  is  needed. 

: .  P.:,::      sz'<'jL  si'i  councils 

i-:>-  ■;  CDnce-^ned  that  the  Co-'c-^ess  "^n  g'*c-:  t:  c*^..  .:.  ; 

CO'""  ■■  ".t5r       :omu-'ty  o'^goriizstior        l^owe "  .     i:Z*z  :  ■" 
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9.  THE  LOCAL  PROGRAM  PLAN 

H.R.  6711  has  instituted  the  word  "application"  throughout  the  bill 
to  denote  the  planning  process  and  the  comnunications  to  occur  between  the 
local  and  state  agencies. 

AVA  recofiwends  that  the  word  "plan"  be  substituted  throughout  the  bill 
wherever  -application"  Is  used.   This  does  not  change  the  intent  of  the  process. 

10.  HANDICAPPED  INCLUSION  IN  YOUTH  LEGISIATIOW 

AVA  recortinends  that  persons  with  handicapping  conditions  be  defined  as 
eligible  for  services  under  the  Youth  Act  of  1980.    This  could  be  accomplished 
by  Including  the  definition  of  "handicapped"  as  a  part  of  the  definition  of 
"eligible  recipients". 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  Vocational  Association  is  pleased  to  present 
this  statement  and  recommendations  regarding  the  Youth  Act  of  1980.    We  reQuest 
an  opportunity  to  work  with  you  and  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  and  staff 
as  you  consider  legislation  for  disadvantaged  unemployed  youth. 

The  attached  statement  on  the  effectiveness  of  vocational  educaticr  ii 
respectfully  submitted  for  the  record  of  this  hearing.    If  we  can  be  of 
further  assistance  to  you  and  your  efforts,  please  let  me  know. 

Thank  you. 
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THE  L-FtarvENESs  Oh  \xx:atiqnal  education 

.Any  analysis  of  vocational  education's  effectiveness  must  beg;n  with  a  clear 
understanding  of  who  it  is  that  vocational  education  sen-es. 

Research  tells  us  that  vocational  education  students  ha\'e  tradit icnally 
cone  ir.  greater  proportions  from  the  lower  socio-economic  ranks  ar.d  nave  bet?n 
studer.ts  who  as  a  group  demonstrated  less  academic  ability  than  t^jeir  peers. 

Tne  three  raior,  national  longitudinal  studies  conducted  ir.  the  past 
twenty  years       Project  Talent,  the  Longitudinal  Study  of  Labor  '-'.arVe:  Experience 
ccr.ducted  by  John  T.  Grasso  and  John  R.  3\ea  and  the  USOE  Senior  Study  show  that 
secondary  \x>cational  education  students  are  one  standard  deviaticr.  below  col  lege - 
bcind  students  and  one-half  standard  deviation  below  the  general  5tuder.x  ir.  aca- 
de-_:c  ability.    Further,  vocational  students  cone,  in nuc.i greater  prcpcrtior., 
rrrr  :he  two  lower  focio-economic  quartiles  than  students  fror.  t>.f  acsderic  and 
ger.trsl  tracts,  according  to  these  studies. 

In  19~S,  according  to   USOE  figures,  vocational  educatior.  .-fr\ed  approx;- 
r«i:tl;-  :uc  r.illion  disad\'antaged  students  with  a  federal  set-asiie  mvestren: 
c:  ap7ri<*:iriateiy  SI 00  million,  amounting  to  S50  per  student.    '7r.e?e  figures  do 
r.Ci  '.^ke  into  account  the  large  ninbers  of  disadvantaged  studer.t.-  whc  cz-  net 
rec'jire  additional  special  services.]    Clearly,  vocational  educators  aje  corj'.itte 
t:  .*er%ing  disadvantaged  youth.  ' 

\c:a:ional  education  develop?    human  capital  by  developing  the  tctal  indi- 
\         .    Tnrcugh  vocational  prograi?^,  students  mature  intr  adult  roles,  not  or.l^ 
tr.ro jgh    basic  and  technical  skills  acquisition,  but  also  throurh  ^.eaminj:  ex- 
■r"'vr:er.cei-  which  deal  with  personal  and  interpersonal  skills.    \::-tior.al  educ:.- 
ti-r.  ir.iluer.ces  individuals  in  their  school  lives,  wcrk  lives  ar.i  ir.  th.eir  ptr- 
>cr.al  development. 


'■ocational  Education  Benefits  IndividLiaU       "Tneir  S:h: : '.  Live-f 


■.  :-:a:ional    pro  grans  car.  pre  vide  a  place  :cr  c:>CiC 
..  :'^r'.  c:  th.c  i:rojp  and  belong.    litadvar.t.j^ed,  ^1: 
■.:  y.rrzziQ  and  a  rcascr.  tc  ftc"  ;r.  ^ch??!  ar;j 
-        - : :  *        niche       a  basc  :ror  tney  ca.^      .  :r 

r. ..  1  :  r  ? e  r ar.i;  ^; .  v  c  *.  her  t iia t  r-  a  5^ e  . 

l:,:der.ce  of  the  effectiveness  of  vocational  education  pr:;rar.--  :cr  di<:ad- 
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10)  has  higher  postsecondar)'  enployinent  rates  and  higher  nurisers  c' 
hours  worked  per  week;  and  11)  is  more  satisfied  with  jobs  as  a  v^iiole 
and  u-ith  their  specific  dimensions. 

This  is  a  group  that  does  not  connect  into  the  high  school  bv  excell- 
ing academically  or  through  participation  in  extracurricular' activities . 
HoKever,  these  students  do  not  evidence  the  alienation  fror.  schocl  or 
other  negative  school  attitudes  that  we  ndght  expect.    In  fact,  the-- 
evidence  less  of  these  than  the  general  students. 

I  suggest  that  the  vocational  curriculum  accounts  for  this  surprising 
combination  of  "outcomes".    It  gives  these  students  a  niche  in  the 
high  school  and  a  future  direction  with  which  they  can  ider.tifv. 

Further,  the  evidence  shows  that  vocational  education  has  a  certair  "hcid- 
ing  power"  which  keeps  young  people  from  dropping  out  of  school.    Findinrs  fron 
one  such  study,  fron  a  technical  school  ui  a  St.  Louis,  Missouri- ?choni  c:<rr\ct 
appear  as  Table  1.    As  can  be  seen  in  the  totals,  more  than  80  percent  o:  the 
class  of  19""  stayed  in  school  and  graduated  from  their  vocational  croprar^. 
Grasso  and  Shea  also  found  that  for  students  who  complete  10  unats  o:  sere:' 
vocational  education  raises  the  possibility  of  their  completing  grade  i:.^  " 

A  statewide  sur\ey  in  Texas ^  of  graduates  of  various  vocational  vrczr^rs 
soupnt  \ieu's  of  former  high  school  students  after  five  vears  o:  work  e.voerierre 
.able  :  shows  their  responses  concemijig  the  helpfulness  of  vocational  edu-a-io- 
ir.:    preparang  graduates  for  first  jobs,  expediting  lea  mine  bv  doing  anc  vinder- 
5tanding.  developing  good  work  attitudes,  and  exploring  career' opprrtunit ie? . 

In  a  i9"9  report  produced  as  part  of  the  USOE  Senior  Stud-',  studer.t< 
expressed  tiieir  feelings  about  higli  school  four  years  later      ir.  l^'f:,  ant 
said  that  "School  should  have  placed  more  emphasis  or.  vocational  arid  xlz'rj  izh^ 
programs." 

Grasso  and  Shea^  found  that  vocational  education  turns  studer.t?  cr.  :c  fur- 
ther education.    They  state  that  vocational  students  are  aS  IL't.^:-.-  af  :;>::r  rtr.- 
oral  education  counterparts  to  receive  post -school  training.  H:-..ever/v::;.:-::^.', 
i-^uder^t?  •  post -schocl  trair.ing  is  more  diverse  in  nature.    Z'r.is  --j.-rtrJtf':.- *• ' 
-secondary  vocational  education  helps  youth  understarid  'J. at  : earr. rcj-. 
:r.  :i  \ariety  c:  settings.  .      -  . 

:jr.d-.r-c.-  ferve  tc  proic  that  vocaticr.nl  ic^zi.'izr.  l  -..  :- 

c  r  V  r.  J    i  r.  :■,  yx.  r:^.y  s  t  uder.:  .-^  fee  1  about  s  cr.  rcl .  '.•"ir  t    v ,  ^ .  -  ^  -      t  .: 

:.  J.-.:.  learr.  ro..  :c  iearr.  as^  well  a?  d:scc:*e:":ri^        :r-  ; :'  ',-.,.-r..-. 

".v;:  future  «:r>  lives.                                   *  ' ' 
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(2)  Vocational  Education  Benefits  Individuals  in  Their  Work  Lives 

The  "bottom  line"  of  vocational  learning  rests  squarely  in  the  labor  market 
and  in  the  hone.    The  most  universally  used  yardsticks  for  measuring  vocational 
education's  effectiveness  have  been  placement  rates,  length  of  einplo>TT)ent  and 
salaries.    Statistically,  vocational  graduates  fare  much  better  in  these  areas 
than  their  peers  who  come  from  other  curriculun  areas. 

Many  states  have  docvmented  the  effectiveness  of  their  programs  in  temf 
of  enployment  rates,  earnings,  enployer  and  en5>loyee  satisfaction,  irobility, 
relationship  of  placements  to  training,  attitudes  and  postsecondar>'  education. 
(See  accompanying  list  of  states  and  their  studies.) 

A  recent  report  on  findings  from  several  public  opinion  surveys  conducted 
by  the  National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education  shows  clearly  the 
economic  payoff  of  vocational  training  for  workers.    5alar>-  infornatior.  for  res-, 
pondents  related  to  the  level  of  educational  attainment  revealed  that  workers 
utio  had  received  x-ocational  training  earned  higher  salaries  thar.  other 
workers  with  conparable  education  at  ever)'  level  from  high  school  through  tu-o 
years  of  college.    (See   Table  3.) 


State  Effectiveness  Studies 

\<hy  Johnny  Can  hbrk:    An  Analysis  of  Erployers'  Ratings  of  Seccndar>- 
Area  \ oca tionai  Technical  Center  Graduates.    Pontiac,  Ml:    Nortneast  Oax^and 
Vocational  Education  Center,  iy:'9. 

A  Fol  I  ow- \XP  of  Former  Vocati ona  1  Student s  from  the  Roanoke  C i  t v  Pub  1  i  c 
SchooI^Ty~J■"^.    Uoyd  h'.  moch.  Roanoke  City  Public  Schools.  Virginia.  Tifart- 
nient  o:  Vocational  and  .Adult  Education,  May,  19V. 

Vocational  Technical  and  Adult  Education:    Student  Follov-up  Studv  rf  Ir'c- 
\  Conpletions.    Jim  Preston.    Sarasota  County,  Florida:    Sarasota  lout.:-  hzr.ri 
o:  Pub-ic  Instruction,  ^by  21,  1976.    ED  124.685. 

C.aialah,  I.  A.  Longitudinal  Study  of  Vocational  Educaticr.  Graiu^tes  ar.i 
l.'ti!iiatior.  of  Federal  Income  Tax  Data.    Colunbus,  ur.io.    Ohic  jcr.ar'ryer.z  zi 
cGucat:cr.,  I?7S. 

A  rollow-up  Study  of  the  Post- School  £niplo>Tnent  Success  c:  Iracjates  irzr 
Four  Hic."  SwAool  special  education  ProfiTams  in  tne  ^Udweste^n  :r.':ernec:£te 
IMit  R  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  School  Years  1969-70,  19'C'-:i,  and  IS-"!^. 
rmai  nepc rt.    Gro\'e  City,  Pennsylvania:    Mic^vestem  Interr^eaiate  Unit  7..  1  >  . 
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Research  also  shows  that  vocational  education  facilitates  the  career 
iTAturity  of  secondary  school  stvxients.    Grasso  and  Siea'  report  secondary 
\-ocational  students'  occupational  goals  were  consistent  with  their  curriculum 
choices.    They  further  report  that  students  in  vocational  programs  were  some- 
what irore  likely  to  want  jobs  for  which  pre-enployinent   preparation  is  available. 

Further,  Grasso  and  Shea  also  found  that  dropouts  from  secondary-  vocatiboal 
programs  did  better  in  the  work  setting  than  did  dropouts  from  the  general 
curriculuu.    Not  only  did  vocational  training  seem  to  result  in  better-paying 
jobs  for  these  former  students,  they  also  tended  to  be  enployed  to  a  greater 
extent  in  those  occupations  requiring  pre-enployment  preparation  than  did  drop- 
outs from  the  general  curriculum.    Vocational  program  dropouts  also  showed 
greater  mobility  in  the  primary  jobs  than  their  general  education  counterparts 
and  greater  satisfaction  in  their  jobs. 

Studies  conceiTiing  the  extent  of  vocational  education      the  amount  of  time 
in  numbers  of  course  hou?s  --  reveal  that  increased  time  in  vocational  education 
results  in  increased  emploNtnent.    George  Copa,  et  al  ^,  found  that  Minnesota 
\ocational  graduates  do  teno  to  come  from  the  lower  academic  ranl;s,  but  fare 
better  in  further  education  and  employment  when  they  have  experienced  increased 
anounts  of  vocational  education.    Table  4  shows  statistics  for  the  Minnesota 
Class  of  19'^  one  year  after  graduation. 
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TABLE  4 

Students  Taking  and  Not  Taking  Vocational  Education  in  Minnesota 
High  Schools  -•  Qass  of  1978,  Che  Year  Uter 


Characteristic 

Students 
Total         taking  vocational 
education 

not 

Students 
taking  vocationtl 
education 

Suomary  data 

Nuaber 

16,271  12,619 

3,652 

Percent* 

100.0  77.6 

22.4 

Hig^  achool  rank  percentile  (X)** 

Ir.  upper  25S 

.  .6.9  21.5 

iS.B 

:n  Lower  25: 

,  20.9  2A.0 

10.2 

Sex  (%)^ 

?e=^le 

50.5  55.1 

3A.6 

Male 

A9.5  U.9 

65.2 

Educational  activity  after  one  year  (X 

Vocational  school 

U.2  16.1 

8.C 

Cc=ur,ity  college 

7.6  6.9 

:c.c 

-  Vear  ccllegc 

30.9  25.6 

5^.5 

Ecpio>*Denr  activity  after  one  Vear  (1 
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Other  evidence  of  vocational  graduates*  advantages  in  the  labor  jnarket. 
0  The  U90E  Senior  Study  shows  that: 

--  Vocational  graduates  generally  required  less  time  to  secure  their  first 
job  and  then  outeam  other  students. 

--  >bst  vocational  graduates  reported  that  their  training  u-as  inportant 
in  the  acquisition  of  their  first  jobs. 

Students  from  vocational  programs  found  greater  relevance  in  their  edu- 
cation in  terns  of  job  expectations  than  did. students  in  other  curricula. 

-■-  Overall,  graduates  of  the  vocational  curriculum  seemed  more  satisfied 
with  their  jobs  than  did  graduates  of  other  curricula. 

0  An  article  in  Manpower  noted  that  vocational  students  "obtain  their  first 
jobs  more  quickly  and,  subsequently,  experience  fewer  and  briefer  spells 
of  unen^JloNinent  than  others  with  a  high  school  education".^ 

0  Proiect  Baseline  found  that  vocational  education  trained  students,  vhen 
uneinployed,  have  shorter  periods  of  unemployment. 

Thus,  the  evidence  is  clear  that  vocational  education  makes  an  enormous 
difference  in  individuals  --  in  terms  of  enployment,  income,  attitudes  and  diver- 
sity of  further  education/training. 


(5)  Vocational  Education  Benefits  Individuals  in  Their  Personal  Development 

An  important  dimension  of  vocational  education,  uie  conplement  of  iot/occupa 
tional  preparation,  is  the  instructional  enphasis  on  other  skills  that  make  good 
eiroloyees.    This  aspect  of  the  vocational  education  programs  focuses    or  such 
things  as  leadership  development,  work  discipline,  work  values,  hur.3n  relation 
skills,  career  decision-making  and  problem  solving.    All  of  these  skiils  facili- 
tate the  development  of  >*outh  toward  an  appropriate  work  identity  --  ana  enrploy 
mer.t . 

Historically,  vocational  education  has  aimed  for  an  effective  blend  cf 
intrinsic  (conpetence,  integrity,  pride)  and  extrinsic  (piacenent,  salarie?, 
benefits  in  the  design  of  vocational  programs. 

Through  vocational  education,  students  are  better  able  to  plan  and  make 
mature  career  choices  because  they  are  helped  in  building  qualities  of  character 
.        e:;irle  iridiv: duals  tc  shape  goals  and  work  dilicer.::;-  zc\^2r:.  z'r.c. 
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Vocational  education  prepares  people  for  their  adult  roles  in  life.  The 
einphasis  is  on  the  whole  person  -  not  just  on  specific  occi^xational  conpetencies. 

VOC^TIOXU  HXKjMION  CAN  BE  EFFECTIVE  FOR  INCREASED  Nl^fflERS  OF  DISAm'ANTAGED  VOnH 

The  issue  today  is  not  whether  vocational    education  is  effective  or  whether 
It  can  work  for  disadvantaged  youth.    The  evidence  shows  overuheljninglv  that  it 
car.  work  for  this  population. 

The  critical  role  of  vocational  education  in  the  growth  process  provides 
the  basis  of  its  effectiveness  in  helping  disadvantaged  youth.    Vocational  edu- 
cation helps  young  people  move  from  the  arenas  of   play  and  daydreams  to  adult 
work.    There  are  six  major  contributions  that  vocational  education  makes  to  this 
grou-th  process  that  can  serve  to   move  disadvantaged  youth  toward  productive  lives. 

(1)  Vocational  Education  Makes  All  of  Education  Goal -Oriented 

Vocational  education  can  help  disadvantaged  youth  see  --  often  for  the 
tirst  rime      that  education  can  get  them  somewhere.    Students  get  excited  about 
learning  because  they  are  given  a  chance  at  last  to  set  educational  goals  that 
have  a  practical  value.    Vocational  education  teachers  help  young  people  to 
focus  in  on  the  future  and  make  it  hopeful  --  worth  working  for. 

(-)  \ocational  Education  Can  Provide  Identity  and  a  Place  to  Belong 

A  feeling  of  belonging      an  identity      can  be  established  among  disadvan- 
taged youth  in  vocational  programs.    Through  extended  periods  of  tijne  spent  with 
a  particular  adult,  disadvantaged  youth  are  taught  how  to  learn,    .^ienation  is 
eliminated,  and  the  youth  have  a  person (s)  to  vhom  thev  can  relate  and  a  place" 
where  the>-  can  fit  in. 

Vocational  Education  Enables  Students  to  learn  P>-  Doinc 

^       Vocational  education  puts  classroom  instruction  to  use  ir.  ucri;  situaticr.s. 
Tr.cse  activities  foster  a  climate  of  excitement  as  students  practice  wi-.at  thev 
h2v£  :ea:_-ned  frorr.  books.    Basic  educational  skills  when  aprlied  it.  r.ear.incTul 
*"re^l -lire"  activities  are  learned  mere  thorou^-hly  and  retained  longer  t'.lr. 
.■*:.CT.  they  arc- learned  only  in  the  abstract. 

Vocational  Education  Allows  Disadvantaged  Youth  t: 
See  and  £.>cperience  Themselves  in  Constructive  Adult  Roles 

T  ,  "yl2y:^l"  :cati:rc5  cf  \-ocatior.al  educ,>ti?r.  irc-  fcv;:^.-  :r.crc:.5e 
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(5)  Vocational  Education  Builds  the  Confidence  of  Disadvantaged  Youth 

Through  emulating  adult  role  models,  vocational  students  learn  to  be  com- 
petent, to  help  each  other,  to  make  decisions,  accept  consequences,  negotiate 
differences  and  risk  making  mistakes.    Young  people  feel  good  about  thenselves, 
and  they  arc  able  to  get  and  keep  jobs.    Vocational  education  promotes  five  dinen 
sions  of  human  development:    1)  a  sense  of  personal  congjetence,  2)  aesthetic  • 
appreciation,  3)  integrity,  4)  cooperativeness,  and  5)  a  heightened  sense  of  * 
altruism. 

People  fail  to  get,  keep  and  advance  in  jobs  more  frequently  because  thev 
lack  personal  qualities  rather  than  because  they  lack  technical  skills.  Voca- 
tional education  emphasizes  these  personal  qualities  in  conjunction  vith  its 
en^)hasis  on  specific  occupational  skills. 

(6]  Vocational  Education  Provides  Youth  With  A  Tangible  Form  of  Success 

Vocational  educatioryjactivities  are  interesting  to  students.    Tear,  proiects 
are  constructive  and  enjoyat'e,  and  students  valk  away  with  visible  products' 
about  vs-hich  they  feel  real  pride.    The  products  connect  school  life  --  where 
sloppy  standards  will  not  i-ll.    Student?  become  entl.jsiastic,  their  energ>*  leveli 
and  inventiveness  rise.    They  become  involved,  and,  with  excitement,  car.  finallv 
say,  "Look  what  I  did!" 


TnE  UNIQUE  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  VOCATIONU  EDUCATION 

To  become  employable  and  employed,  disadvantaged  youth  need  a  weli-aesigned 
program  which  combines  training  in  basic  skills,  personal  and  interp-crscnal  skill 
and  techncial  skills,  coupled  with  on-the-job  experiences  and  a  wide  rar.ce  o: 
support  sen-ices.  Educators  can  provide  these  essential  features,  through  conrpre 
hensive  vocational  programs,  in  order  to  move  disadvantaged  youth  from  school  *  ' 
to  work. 

Vocational  programs  aie  constructed  to  meet  four  iinportar.t  pals: 

--  7c  connect  school  and  uork  over  time; 

provide  skill  training  ir.  occupational  area5  for  k;-.:l:-.  der.ar.i 
exists ; 

To  meet  ur.ique,  individual  student  needs  through  specificilly  tiiZcrei 
programs ; 

To  develop,  conduct  and  administer  programs  in  coops,  .  at: cr.  with  other 
educational  areas  and  outside  agencies. 


67-933  O~80  28 
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This  progression   allows  each  student  to  see  the  connection  of  continued 
in-school  learning  to  jobs  that  become  increasingly  better.    Students  can  clearly 
understand  the  relationship  of  the  instruction  to  the  requirttuents  and  demands 
of  the  job.    Son»e  of  those  connecting  elements  include: 

Basic  Skills.    Basic  skills  include  written  snd  oral  conmunication  links 
reading,  writing,  and  speaking  •-  as  well  as  computation  skills.  These 
basic  skills  are  introduced  at  appropriate  stages  in  connection  v^-ith  ' 
progressive  technical  skills. 

--  Educational  Information.    Information  on  t\7>es  of  occupations  for  which 
a  student  can  train  within  a  specific  program,    the  cost,  length  of  train 
ing,  likelihood  of  emploNTuent,  location  of  available  jobs  and  qualifi- 
cations needed  to  fill  them  muit  be  a  part  of  the  instructional  program. 

Labor  Market  Information,    Information  on  characteristics    of  the  labor 
market  including  current  job  vacancies,  future  estimates  of  vacancies, 
location  of  available  jobs,  wa^es,  wrking  indicators,  iob  entn-  reauire- 
ments  and  advanceme  t  possibilities  must  be  made  available  to  the  student 

Laws  and  Regulatic  ,s.    Students  need  to  undt  stand  their  rights  and 
responsibilities  under  the  law,  as  well  as  receiving  ir.fonnation  about 
organizations  which  can  assist  them. 

Skill  training.    Development  of  the  expertise  necessary  to  carry  cut 
a  specific  iob.    This  training  can  take  place  in  institutions,  or.  the 
iob,  or  in  some  combination  of  the  two,  such  a?  cooperative  work  experi- 
ence or  apprenticeships. 

In  fact,  vocational  education  can  develop  a  number  of  different  prograi:^ 
design.>    v.hich  provide  youth  with  a  progressive  pattern  of  on-t:ic-iob  learning 
and'  related  basic  skills  instruction.    Successful  nodels  include: 

A.    Cooperative  \'ocational  Education 

As  developed  over  the  past  several  decades,  cooperative  voccitional  ei.:cr.:icr. 
:C'  Ti:.  effective  program  for  coordinating  on-thc-ior  s-:i:i  preparatior.  wiih  related 
i'ZJ^^y.  instruction.  Studies  show  that  persons  receiving'  labor  -..-ir/.e:  ir,fcrr.a:icr. , 
;r:  - ?C'-^'.:.-.j:  instruction  and  thorouc;h  cooperati->-c  vc>cat:cnal  ecjcr.ticn  ha^'e  r:2rked/ 

tu:T,in_es  anc  occupational  statu?  as  young  a.iult.-  than  d:  students  without 
ijci.  pvt-p^ration. 

Today  more  than  one  half  million  youth  participate  in  cooperative  vocational 
^ :r..  anrlrrost  are  placed  in  the  priwitc  sector  :rr  cr.-thc-;:"  trair.ir.:.  '.nrr. 


4  c.  3 
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Attendance  (cocparcd  with  prtvious  term) 

67%  missed  fewer  days 

?t  missed  the  same  nisnber  of  days 

Grade  Point  Average 

69 (  raised  GPA 

lit  maintained  same  GPA 

■Behavioral  Problems 

St\  had  fewer  problems 

27\  had  similar  number  of  problems 

Attitudes 

"7^  improved  self- concept 
7t\  improved  relationships  with  others 
66i  improved  attitudes  toward  study 
66^  improved  attifr'     toward  school 

Progress  Obserx'c.:  .•  ijiployer 

^Oe  became  more  cooperative  with  co-workers 

5Sr  showed  more  initiative 

Ti  improved  ability  to  follow  directions 

67%  increased  competency  for  conpleting  job  assignments 

Cooperative  vocational  education  differs  from  work  experience.    The  Current 
national  youth  strateg>"  seems  to  imply  that  youth  who  lack  enployability  skills, 
basic  skills,  technical  knowledge  and  job  skills  need  only  get  experience  in 
public  sen-ice  emplojinent  to  move  into  private-sector  skilled  and  semi-skilled 
iobs.    Certainly  work  experience  has  some  benefit  for  those  youth,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  that  it  alone  will  accomplish  the  desired  lob  propession.  Co-op 
progrars,  on  the  other  hand,  stress  the  coordination  o:  on-the-;o':  learr.inc  with 
"in-school  development  of  the  needed  basic  skills,  job  s/:ills  and  enployability 
skiZis. 

.At.  cxarple  of  a  public  sen"ice  jobs  program  which  has  beer,  successful 
for  disadvantaged  vouth  is  the  City  Youth  Enrol o>Tiient  Prograr,    (OTP)  in  Pittsburgh 
The  CETA  prime  sponsor  and  the  Pittsburgh  Public  School  System,  Division  cf  Occupa 
tiona':.  Vcc.irional  and  Technical  Education  administer  this  prccrar.  designee  tc: 
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The  Out-Of-School  Youth  Cooperative  Education  Program  in  Texas  is  designed 
to  reclaim  the  unskilled,  uneiaployed  school  drop-out.    Progra.T.  participants  are 
placed  in    on-the-job  training  situations  for  a  portion  of  the  day  and  then  re- 
turn to  a  classroom  situation  to  receive  job  related  instruction  as  well  as  indi- 
vidually prescribed  academic  programs  to  meet  their  personal  needs. 

In  addition,  long-established  and  pro\'en  criteria  and  procedures  are  in 
place  to  pro\-ide  school  credit  for  on-the-job  learning.    Finally,  co-op  programs 
sen'e  to  introduce  local  employers  to  youth  and  help  strengthen  the  business 
conrnunity's  interest  in  and  support  of  education. 

Contracted  learning  is  another  example  of  a  form  of  cooperative  education. 
An  outstanding  example  of  this  approach  is  in  operation  in  Escanaba,  Michigan. 
In  this  program,  the  conmunity  college  provides  the  classroonj  instruction  in 
basic  and  technical  skills,  and  local  businesses  are  paid  to  provide  cn-the-iob 
training  to  individuals  on  a  less-than-classroon  size  basis.    Capstone  is  anothe;* 
program  tN-pe  -•  which  could  be  successful  with  disadvoitaged  students  --  where 
senior  high  school  students,  after  two  years  of  in-school  skill  training,  go  out 
on-the-iob  for  another  twxj  years.    As  a  result,  the  necessar>'  combination  or 
skills  and  experiences  are  provided  over  an  extended  time. 

Other  innovative  models  in  cooperative  education  can  enable  vocational 
education  to  connect  school  and  jobs  for  disadvantaged  youth.  The  above  are 
.)ust  a  few  of  the  many  possible  approaches. 

B.    School-Based  Youth  Enterprises 

In  a  second  t)'pe  of  program,  vocational-based  youth  enterprises,  yoing 
people  are  introduced  to  another  option      creating  their  owt.  er:plo>Tient  through 
sr^Il  business  ownership/management.    Through  the  establishment  cf  actual  busi- 
nesses, students  combine  the  technical  skills  of  the  particular  business  cont-jnt 
\sith  entrepreneurial  competencies  ir.  such  areas  as  finance/accounting.  Basic 
skills  in  vritten/oral  conmunications  and  computation,  as  well  as  Interpersonal 
skills,  are  critical  tc  survival  in  this  leaminc  settinc. 


In  depressed  cocnunities  where  youth  uneTrrlo>Ter.t  runs  exceedinrl 
corzzr.ity  placements  are  insufficient,  vocationolly  oased  ^'outh  en 
er.aVl€  students       gain  the  labcr  market  experience  jc  cru:-al  tc  7 


;er?rises 


itar.dir.;  z:  how  ojr  : 

AVA  has  its  ow 
m:: 'teaching  of  skil 

-..^^^  -^^^  vr  .-V 


he^■  can  furt':icr  proN  ide  yo'S 
ation's  econo-ic  syste::.  wcrks. 


e>r7e::er.ti2l  .r.ier- 


Youth  Enterprise  Project  OTP)  which  focuses  on  the  ieam- 
'  in  small  business  managenent/o^v.crship.    CETA  elici'rle, 
.  tour  local  rrrcrar.F  crcr.^--:-  Their  c-.r.  r-ill  :\\^:-~}:C'. 
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unions  to  prwide  approprlatt  educational  programs  to  undcrgird  the  on-the- 
job  training  received  by  apprentices. 

D.  HoHte  and  Cowiaunlty  Inproveinent  Projects 

Another  method  for  giving  students  practical  experience  related  to  their 
claiSTOon  instruction  is  through  the  use  of  home  and  conrnmitv  inprovement  pro- 
jects.  Although  students  receive  no  pay  for  such  work,  thev  benefit  fron  the  " 
actual  conpletion  of  activities  that  make  a  contribution  to'  the  betterment  of 
their  homes  or  conmmities. 

Histoilcally,  rural  vocational  education  programs  have  connected  the  home 
with  the  school  through  hooe  learning  projects.    Such  activities  also  have  an 
enormous  potential  in  urban  areas  where  a  nvuiber  of  cownunity  imprmement  and 
conmunity  conservation  projects  could  be  carried  out  by  students  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  vocational  teacher.    These  can  be  valuable  learning  experiences  for 
students  vi+iile  benefiting  the  community  as  well. 

E.  \'0C5tlc»nal  Student  Organisations 

A  fifth  area  in  the  school-to-work  connection  is  that  of  student  organi:a- 
tions.    The  vocational  student  organization,  established  to  bt  an  integral  part 
of  instructional  programs,  is  an  effective  mechanism  for  developing  those  per- 
sonal qualities  that  are  essential  to  success  in  the  u-ork-place.    This  is  efpeci- 
ally  important  for  disadvantaged  youth. 

It  is  through  the  student  organisation  that  youth  are  able  to  le.-'.m  how 
to  work  with  others  to  achieve  coimon  goals.    They' gain  a  sense  of  coniminiiv  and 
personal    identity.  Thev  are  allowed  to  indicate  their  interests  and  needs  and 
:c  make  choices  and  to  experience  the  consequences  of  those  choices.   Most  of 
all,  the  student  organizations  foster  a  desire  within  the  individual  to  be  a 
self-starter,  to  solve  his/her  own  problems. 

Student  organisations  are  very  important  to  disad\*ar.taged  youth.    They  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  youth  to  interact  with  persons  of  all  age  ranges.  Student 
cr^ar.isations  also  provide  role  models.    Disadvantaged  %'outh  sorely  need  Fuccess- 
f-l  irages  upon  which  they  can  pattern  their  oun  future  expectations.  Vcuth 
-rj?t  corne  in  contact  with  and  be  influenced  by  individuals  who  can  sene  &s  con- 
:rete  exanples  of  desired  performance  in  a  work  role. 

Thus,  in  this  ''connection"  goal,  x-ocational  education  tan  pro\-ide:    l'\  a 
constant  source  of  coordination   between  school  and  work  witn  one  person  as 

:c:rd:r.ator:      both  public  sen-ice  and  pri\-ate  sector  iob  oppcrtunitief: 
•""ji'  vri  \..ry.:;'r  .viuc;"-  schorl 5  ranace  ;cr  lesrr.iri;. 
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The  predictiOT  is  that  the  problem  will  grow  "because  the  generation 
arriving  at  working  age  is  smller,  thus  pi-oviding  fewer  workers." 

Another  study,  conducted  by  the  consulting  finn  of  Bamhill -Hayes,  showed 
that  qualified  female  and  minority  applicants  are  in  especially  short  supply. 
The  3,000  executives  surveyed  cited  the  scarcity  of  qualified  candidates  as  the 
biggest  obstacle  they  face  In  meeting  affirmative  action  goals. 

Today's  shortage  of  qualified  workers  for  skilled  clerical,  trade  and 
technical  jobs  will  be  further  accelerated  by  the  fact  that  even  fewer  youth 
will  be  entering  the  labor  market  after  1980.    In  1975  there  were  16.8  million 
teenagers  between  the  ages  of  16-19  in  this  countr)'.    By  1980  the  number  will 
have  dropped  to  16.7  million  and  1985  it  is  expected  to  stand  at  only  14.4  million. 

Yet  in  1980  the  black  teenage  population  is  expected  to  be  2.6  million, 
up  trori  2.1  million  in  1975.    B>-  1985,  it  is  expected  to  decline  slightly  to  2.5 
million. 

The  decrease  in  the  nijnber  of  young  workers  will  eventually  mean  a  decline 
in  the  available  work  force.    Greater  productivity  will  be  demanded  from  both 
human  and  technological  resources. 

The  shortage  of  youth  available  to  enter  the  labor  market  will  be  further 
compounded  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  workers  who  have  been  the  backbone  of 
.American  industry  since  IVorld  War  II  u-ill  begin  to  retire. 

Vet,  today's  unemployed,  disadvantaged  teenager  could  be  tomorrow's  unemployed 
adult  in  a  nation   that  nevertheless  has  a  shortage  of  skilled  workers. 

In  a  recent  survey  by  the  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Association,  an 
important  component    of  the  defense  business,  "0  percent  of  its  members  reported 
worrisome  shortages  of  technical  ux)rkers.    Says  the  association's  president,  James 
A.  Gray:    "V\'e're  facing  one  of  tlie  greatest  skill  shortages  in  the  histor>'  of 
this  country." 

The  Chemical  Bank  Survey  of  Small  and  Medium  Si:ed  Businesses  in  New  York 
"Looking  Toward  the  SO's"  (Louis  Harris  and  Associates,  Inc.,  November  1P"P) 
state?  that        spite  of  their  optimism  about  the  future,  executives  of  smaller 
busmcj.-es  are  currently  facing  a  nimber  of  initial  problems.  Foremost 
ajrong  their;  ...  is  the  quality  and  cost  of  labor  .  .  .  ranked  first  among  pro- 
blems facing  small  businesses  toda> ,  ahead  of  inflation,  finding  top  quality 
management,  government  relations,  and  taxes." 

Tne  greatest  di ssen'ice  which  educators  can  do  To  youth,  e?peciall>'  ir. 
j :*      =     C0"i"'-r.itie5 ,  is  tc  ci\'c  the  false  ill'Jiicr.       3  \&.iz:'. 

r ;  £  t  :  :■  : ht  e : r :i .  they  car.  ;  1  c-j.  t ;■. r c h  ar.;i  1  ■ ' ? e r  .in J  ; :  r t : - : ;  :   c  r  df  r  t : 
tra;r  :-.  >w*Jr::  -  :;  fi.illei  workers  for  iikeh*  der^s^:.. 

I 

!r.  r;eetir.^  those  r^ior  need-  :f  :r.du5tr>  .nl5c  rectzr.r  the  needf  c: 

^i5ad'. :ir.:3ced  students,  through  \'oz£tionai  edjiaiior.,  cur  r.:i;cr  rrorler  toc.v*' 
IS  one  ::'  aicef sir:: ::y.    There  are  .-irr^y  n."t  enc-j;-.  :ricilitie5  nor  e:.:j;;' 
:;..al::'ic-u  rta;:,  ecu:;r:?r.t  and  oti^cr  resource;  tc  n?e:  the  needf  c:*  .ill  dis.ii- 
.■ar.tagtd  vouth  \.hc  could  profit  fro:-  '.-o.-nticr.:.:  cducatiDn,    A  :f-"r  ftud;  c: 

r.:. I  : a : :  1  i t : 05  5 r,z\,r.  as       1  c  5  :c vc:.  1  t :\ c  i rs :i  1 c, 
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TABLE  5 


Distribution  of  Institutions  and  Instructional 
Stations  in  Secondary  Schools  vs.  Population 


Dnniil  Ji  ^ 4  nn 
rvyju  1  fl  V 1  un 

Region  Type 

Institutions 

Statlonal 

Population 

nvnDcr 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

A.    Central  City,  Metropolitan 
Population  over  500,000 

453 

8.1 

10.6 

22.8 

B.    Suburb,  Metropolitan 
Population  over  500,000 

597 

10.7 

13.5 

38.0 

C.    Central  City,  Metropolitan 
Population  100-500,000 

368 

6.6 

8.2 

8.9 

D.    Suburb,  Metropolitan 
Populat1:n  100-500,000 

277 

5.0 

6.1 

3.6 

£.    City  or  Town 

Population  25-100.000 

958 

17.3 

2:. 4 

3.1 

F.    Town  or  Region 

Population  0-25,000 

2.402 

43.2 

34.5 

23.6 

G.    Service  Area  not 
Elsewhere  Classified 

505 

9.1 

5.7 

NA 

Total^ 

5,560 

100.0 

lon.o 

:0C.: 

t-:ic^2'  ".c:als  (6,560)  c 
sore  "-.sf; tJt^ons  cic  n; 
ccerat'ir':  c-f  t.ils  table. 

:c  ret  ec;j£i  tcta'  sjrve.. 
:t  -e£?or.c  tc  *.  e  c'.is:'-' 

rss  rc"  ici 

.s:-jrre:    .'.aticr.a",  Sfjcy  of  Vocaticnal 
..j-s"i",  Inc.  and  Institutions:  1 
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It  is  essential  that  we  look  at  ways  to  stretch  our  resources  in  order  to 
combine  new  resources  with  existing  one  to  achieve  the  maxirrjn  opportunity  for  this 
special  group  of  youth. 

Through  mainstreajning  —  Conmunities  var>'  widely  in  their  ability  tc  develop 
their  human  resources,    TFe  idea  that  one»  or  even  a  few,  pattem(s)  or  fornula(s) 
for  dealing  with  youth  uneinplo>ment  are  likely  to  ser\'e  all  conmmitieb  is  \>Tdr.^, 
In  planning  a  program  tc  serve  disadvantaged  youth  we  must  take  into  accoant  the 
endless  variations  in  existing  resources. 

Possible  causes  of  youth  uncmplo>Tnent  are  inherent  in  many  of  the  in?titu:i'^r.? 
and  orgaidiations  charged  to  assist  in  the  process  of  transition  from  school  to  wovk. 
Characteristics  of  institutions  which  cannot  sen'c  disadvantaged  youth  adequately 
night  include  the  following:    non-existence  of  sen  ices,  insufficient  quantity  of 
sen'ices,  inadequate  access  to  ser\*ices,  ineffective  sen'ices  and/or  uncoc: dinated 
senices. 

A  critical  part  of  our  efforts  must  involve  mainstreamir.g  disadvantaged  youth 
into  the  established  system.    The  value  that  our  society  places  on  equity  of  oppor- 
tunity implies  that  we' should  not  arbitrarily  reduce  the  opportunity  of  one  grouj  of 
youth  by  placing  than  in  separate  programs,  sanetimes  in  separate  locations.  Such 
placement  is  a  subtle  form  of  discrimination       a  categorization  which  will  reniair. 
uith  these  youth  for  some  time  and  negativel>-  alter  their  attitude  toward  themsehes 
35  veil  as  the  attitudes  of  others  concerning  these  young  person?'  potential.  Ever\- 
effort  should  he  made  to  make  disadvantaged  youth  feel  "a  part  of  the  group"  in  order 
that  the>-  my  reap  the  benefits  of  learning  frorr.  their  peers. 

he  can  no  longer  afford  to  point  disadvantaged  youth  out,  pull  thtr.  out,  and 
Veep  them  out.    The  price  becomes  alienation,  despair  and  eventual  drop  cl::. 

Successful  school -to -work  transition  programs  are  readil)'  distinguished  by 
tr.c-ir  attention  to  the  special  population  student.    Th.i?  depend  ir.  large  Y.-^ri  upon  the 
enthusiasm  and  boldness  of  the  school  staff  --  on  their  willingness  tc  modify  the 
cjrriculuiT.  and  instniction  and  to  provide  the  needed  5recia:  sen'ices. 

Staf:  r.cnber5  in  successful  program?  are  ^elerteJ  fcv  their  zeal  icr  wcrkir.c 
::■  :c\.-i^.:^-,^■  students.    Tnese  teacher?  have  the  caracirv  tc  encourace  5:T;:ier.t5 
:  r  t  r  .  ,  : c    :  1 :  e  /e  in  their  o\<r.  ab i  1 1 1    and  i n  'Jv; :  r  : u t .:ro .    Con t  inuoui  5 1 ?. : :  ;.•  r e: :. :  - 
an^  cevclopnent  is  provided  for  these  working  \.:it.  special  popula:;cr.  ?tUwO:-.ti. 

Tc  keep  special  population  students  in  regular  classrooms,  teachers  in  the?^- 
successful  programs  establish  different  expectations,  content  and  instruction?.! 
'•"vraches.    These  modifications  arc  bailed  firml\'  on  careful  inouin-  into  ^tu.-ic?-.:.- * 
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Through  Use  of  the  Cormiunity      The  capacity  of  a  connnunin*  to  scn*c  and 
develop  its  human  resoums  holds  a  direct  relationship  to  that  coiTmjnit>''s  ability 
to  naintain  and  attract  business  and  industrv*,  including  small  businesses  and  other 
entrepreneurial  enterprise* .    The  Joint  Economic  Cojroittee,  in  its  report  to  Congress 
in  Januarv-,  1979,  pointed  o.M  that  ivo  major  reasons  for  an  industrv*  to  decide  to 
locate  in  a  given  area  are:    (1)  the  quality  of  the  educational  sys'ter.,  and  (2)  the 
availability  of  skilled  uorkers.    Further,  statistics  shov*-  that  half  of  the  icbs 
today  are  located  within  small  businesses,  those  einploying  nventy  people  or  less, 
and  those  which  do  not  have  training  programs  available  to  their  u-crkers. 

Thus,  through  their  institutions,  urban  and  depressed  rural  areas  can  create 
neu  clijnates  u^ich  are  attractive  to  large  and  small,  new  and  expanding  business. 
Greater  access  to  vocational  education  facilities  is  a  primar)'  factor  in  a  coiirRunit>**s 
economic  development. 

This  investment  in  capacity  building,  however,  must  be  planned  to  sene  sub- 
sequent generations  of  young  people.    Given  the  extent  of  the  investment,  the  expec- 
ta':ions  cannot  be  short-terro. 

.An  example  of  the  development  of  a  vocational-technical  system  w^ich  is  yiel- 
ding continuing  benefits  and  impact  is  the  Appalachian  Regional  Coimiission  (ARC). 
Nev  modem  facilities  built  with  funding  froir.  the  Coimiission  have  helped  develop 
human  resources  to  ijnpressive  extents.    They  have  contributed  to  increased  i>er  capita 
income,  attraction  of  industrv',  reduction  of  drop-out  rates,  and  extremely  high  emplo>'- 
nent  rate.^  among  graduates.    As  of  September,  19"*,  the  Commission  had  approved  funds' 
:cr  approximately  655  vocational  education  projects      to  enroll  575,000  students. 
Tni?  federal  investjnent  has  triggered  an  even  larger  state  and  local  investment  in 
equipment  and  facilities. 

T)ie  emplovment  rate  is  an  astonishing  90  percent  among  graduates  seekinc  jobs 
(66. X  percent  in  fyll-time  training-related  occupations,  and  25.?  percent  in  part- 
ti.'nf  or  non-training-related  occupations).    Accorciinp  to  one  cf  its  recent  reports, 
"The  CommissioTi  is  attempting  to  develop  a  nev.  profile  of  eTp3c>Tient  s>;ills  ir.  Appa- 
lacr.ia  througi:  hea\y  investments  in  voc«itional  and  technical  education. 

Ever.'  effort  should  be  made  to  utilize  all  available  resources  ir.  the  ccrrnu.'".;::'. 
"•j:::.-5tart  trainine;  classes  can  be  mounted  ir.  ter:^cr£r;-  fa:;:!::!' ?  fcr  yc-jti.  ir.  t:-.c?e 
:c:.:;-£t::r.n'  areas  fcr  wnich  loc£l  uer.and  is  c:re?.:e5t.    In  larjie  .  rbrr.  co:Trr.-r.itie5 , 
?':rt  frcr.t  ccmLnity-centerec  vocational  school?.  especiall>'  for  out-cf-scr.c:l  youth. 

-e  roirirec  to  train  workers  in  areas  such  as  office  occupations.  Vocational  edu- 
cation his  a  histor\"  of  imagination  in  making  the  greatest  use  of  existing  cc^^^JL'•.it^■ 
re.*=rurces  in  order  to  mount  emplov-ment  skill  procra^ns  in  areas  cf  demand. 
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o:  service?  to  meet  that  student's  unique  needs. 

As^essr'eni:    Once  a  young  person  ha?  indicated  a  -.xill inpne??  tc  enrc)!  in  a 
vocat renal  progran,  the  first  step  is  to  conduct  an  assejFncr.t  cf  his  or  her  need«, 
abilities  and  interests.    Many  vocational  institution?  and  ccrr.ur.it  •  collece^  have' 
dcvc:3ped  assessncnt  laboratories  which  allow  students  tc  cc  through  a  r.vc'to  "^ix 
uecl  period  of  m-depth  career  assessment.    .-Xs  a  result,  the-  institution^  are' able 
tc  fcHTulate  intensive  educationn]  plans  which  will  cnarle  tht-se  student^  t^  achieve 
thfir  goals. 

Indiyicualized  Ins  miction:    Increasingly  vocatio:      cMi;cat  icr,  has  been  rnovinc; 
to...-_:j  ind:-.  :duali:ea  mstructic-.     .  .c-  obvioijs  advaniag-  cf  this  arorcach  tc  learf.ir. 
:s  tr.3t  students  can  progress  at  their  own  rates.    Tnis"  teac!unc  method  wcr:..>  so  ueU 
t  .at  s-or.c  institution^  now  use  no  cthci  n-pe  of  instruct icn. 

?r:  the  disadvanta.  -d  student,  in^. vidua; i:cd  ir-trj::iori  is  ar  i.-ieal  ar.rroach 
b>eca:;ie  ;t  £^llows  the  student  af  much  time  as  necessan-  tc  mjiter  tne  essential 
ccrpt  tenciei .    ^:ie  usual  e:...'hasis  in  manpowe-  programs  ha?  beer,  en  fhcT-t-ter?  instnij 
!:cr  .h.ch  J-^t.  :^  not  give  tht-.e  students  enougi;  tiric  tc  Icarr  apt;  rriate  Sj.ills.* 

Orf^n  £ntr^^.  Open  L\it:      It  is  critical,  fcr  d:  sadvar.taccJ  vojth,  that  time 
:Ic\:rii:ty  be  built  into  each  program.    Most  -f  these  studer.ts  r.eez  tc  participate 
ir.  ^  vccatic'nal  pugram  ever  an  extended  nerioc.    Through  the  c-^en  ertr-/,  CT^er.  exit 
-•^'^t sti;  ^nts  car.  enroll  at  any  time-  and  2c::vc  w;ie;-.  hav-.  achieved  their 


lo^er  "tucient  k^t  .5:  ?isad-.- 
-or.tr"  ay:' r:  awiie."  are  required , 


rc':v.::  :-f  clr,^  ••  an.-'  r  rr^  zcnstant 
sm;^.  m  ma:.;   cnse^ ,  "cne- 


:r:  ber/ice^      Tncsc  ser\'i:es  -nclude  assistan 


ert.H^..ei^s  a::cc!  ti:e  abil: 
assistance  :r  .inline 


c:  yout:.  tc  i^ijj" 


:ccu-u:  mc  itcr;:!?  ri:tcr 
rc:cal  rcinr'c-rccmc-n:  arc 


r:  ncnurrj  re.  .:tc  areas 
: .  '.  'r.i  '-.  c  V  V  r • a  : «      5  ur  p  r  r  t 


-  -rer^nt:  F:nd:nc 


..r.,  training,  .-iacemen:  is  £  continue  us.  rathe: 
--a.-.-ia^als  and  lohs  are  both  ccnstantiy  changine. 
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n~st  also  iTicci-M.-;  i:l  ci;  t,iiii  coisjionents  which  .icJdres.-  \  c-:-  ;  articular  needs  suci 
.e?,  ncr.?.  .r-         p-^^^j:i\  uy,  alienation  ;:rj  ij-v,:::  •. 


ocational  Ed  :c3ticr>  Can  Acr.j-.  ..-tc  r  ?r  .  :i 
Ir.  Cooff laticn  with  Other  Ljucational  Areus  and  C'j:^] 


Sen-ice5  for  '.'outh  nust  be  continuous  and  coordinated  uithout  f;aps  and 'or 
d-.iplicationp.    In  order  to  accomplish  this  feat,  Iinl;a5:e5  anong  agencies  and  organ - 
nations  providing  ?er\-ices--coT.TTunity-based  organi :at:or.f ,  crrployers,  orime  sponsor 
welfare  departJTients - -require  an  institutional  base. 

Youth  unenplc-.-nent  cannot  be  effectively  addressed  b;-  either  the  school  or  the 
v.ork-place  along.    Good  preventive  progra,Tis  nust  extend  beyond  the  school  building  tc 
reach  youth  in  the  mo^T  meaningful  way.    Yet  pr-^grams  that  provide  only  iobs  and 
Ignore  the  contributions  that  education  inakes  to  successful  enplo\ment*  will  also  fai 

>5ost  cf  the  necessar>-  services  are  already  being  carried  out  by  a  varietv  of 
agencies  and  organizations.    The  r^;cr  task  at  hand  todav  is  tc  establish  linkages 
beti^een  existing  institutions  so  that  youth  are  not  "dropped  het\>een  the  cracks"  cr 
turned  aua^  because  of  a  lir.ited  capacit)'  to  address  the  existing  need. 

To  avoid  the  "shuffle"  of  students  from  one  agencv  to  another,  a  "co^rdi- 
n.itjr"  sh-;:Id  be  available  tc  oversee  these  linkages  betveen  school,  iob  learn- 
ing arid  >-^;::h    de\-e '. c-piDcnt . 

.v-r  ^  ■^^^"'i  J*^^^^^"'^^^  ^'oul^  be  a  mandated  planning  of  \-ocational  educatic-. 
'''  •f^^f,  "J  .isad^•antaged  youth  m  conjunction  with  CETA  prime  sponsors  and  a 
mandated  p.anni.ng  cf  youth    employment  programs  that  have  a  training  conn>onen? 
m  co.li unction  with  vocational  education.  ^ 

successful  and  widely  accepted  way  of  ensuring  this  overall  coordina- 
-.0..  -s  ^ne  '^^e  c:  the  cooperative  vocational  education  nodel,  which  provide^ 
a  .-jrcn;i>i..  seqjer.t:3l  and  highly  suppcrth-e  set  cf  lear-.ing  experiences  both 
J..  -.It   .0.  ri:.„  :r  t.-.e  ciassrocr.. 

l;,z:c'-r..:Zi:T.  : education  ar.d  uc-r       frec  jer.tly  presided  by  a  spec i:-. My 
r:t.:.;red  si^r^criT    •:  vccationa*  edu:at:or  ccnvinato:-,  .<hc  ucr!-.f  with  3/  tc 
ftudor.t.-  :r:r  trtc  tir.-:  tV.cy  enter  secondary  sohnol  until  tr.^y  er.roll  in  further 
ti^:c,'iZ7.  :v  cotair.  .-table  and  proniccabie  iobs.    This  cffer*  the-'  continuity 
::-.'cr  l  tr.r^r*.  t;  ?ix  year  period  and  enables  the  special  pcpulaticn  studer.t  ir 
particular  :c  dovelor  a  greater  sense  cf  identity,  belonging  and  confidence. 

Tj;e  cocper.'iti\-e  coordinator  serves  as  mentor,  constant  supporter  and 

tejir  loader  fcr  vorCicr.sI  teachers.  b;:fi:  5::ill  instructors. 
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Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed,  Doctor  Bottoms. 

Doctor  Santoro,  you  are  welcome  here,  particularly  being  from 
my  own  State.  Delighted  to  have  you  with  us. 

Dr.  Santoro.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  make  my  comments  primarily  Rhode  Island- 
based 

Rhode  Island  is  a  densely  populated  industrial  State,  and  we 
have  an  unemployed  youth  rate  of  roughly  36  percent  for  the  16- 
through  19-year-old  population.  The  department  of  education  has 
conducted  a  survey  of  student  flow,  and  we  estimate  that  4,000 
dropouts  move  into  the  system  each  year,  and  16,000  potential 
dropouts  are  identifled  in  secondary  education. 

At  the  adult  education  level  we  are  looking  at  a  figure  of  roughly 
27,000  16-  to  24-year-old8  who  are  lacking  ;n  high  school  diploma. 
These  are  some  of  the  specific  figures  that  suggest  the  kind  of 
youth  unemployment  problem  that  we  have. 

I  guess  I  am  here  to  say  that  CETA,  Vocational  and  Adult 
Education  Federal  Acts  are  the  primary  system  that  we  are  cur- 
rently utilizing  to  respond  to  that  problem.  But  the  response  is 
insufficient. 

In  our  State  roughly  a  thousand  potential  dropouts  and  dropouts 
are  serviced  through  CETA  youth  employment  and  training  pro- 
gram. CETA  and  vocational  education  is  working  cooperatively  in  a 
program  that  I  want  to  emphasize  in  a  moment  called  Second 
Technical  Day,  ai>d  in  that  program  we  are  serving  probably  400  or 
500  potential  dropouts  and  dropouts. 

In  adult  education  we  are  serving  probably  2,000  16  to  24-year- 
olds.  I  would  submit  this  is  unfortunately  not  a  major  set  of  pro- 
grams dealing  with  the  magnitude  of  the  problem. 

I  am  also  suggesting  that  local  support  does  not  exist  for  this 
population  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  Therefore,  the  youth  ini- 
tiative is  really  critical,  if  it  allocates  Federal  resources  to  that 
specific  population. 

I  would  like  to  focus  on  the  possible  impact  of  the  youth  initia- 
tive on  Rhode  Island.  I  would  like  to  talk  specifically  about  that 
program  called  Second  Technical  Day.  The  CETA  and  vocational 
education  have  come  together.  Basically  we  have  opened  up  the 
area  of  vocational  technical  facilities  throughout  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island.  We  are  specifically  targeting  youth,  unemployed 
youth,  dropouts,  potential  dropouts,  and  adults  in  that  program.  It 
is  a  program  that  takes  place  after  the  regular  day.  It  is  a  program 
that  concentrates  on  high  demand,  skilled  training,  career  explora- 
tion, counseling,  job  development.  It  is  a  criticallv  important  pro- 
gram, and  this  year  it  served  roughly  2,000  adults  and  youth. 

I  am  also  here  to  say  that  local  and  State  budgets  will  not 
assimilate  that  Second  Technical  Day  program.  That  program,  if 
going  to  survive,  it  will  survive  only  if  it  continues  to  be  funded 
through  CETA  and  vocational  education. 

RhwiR  Island  LEA's  are  in  crisis,  as  is  the  case  throughout  the 
country.  Low  cost  programs  are  really  what  they  are  focusing  on, 
and  national  programs,  such  as  youth  unemplojnnent,  do  not  re- 
ceive priority  consideration  in  these  local  school  budgets.  There- 
fore, I  commend  the  President  and  Congress  in  recognizing  youth 
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unemployment  as  a  Federal  concern  that  in  fact  commands  Feder- 
al support. 

I  think  that  is  really  critical.  I  would  say,  in  Rhode  Island, 
tsecond  Technical  Day  will  not  continue  unless  CETA  vocational 
education  continue  to  fund  it.  We  had  2,000  people  in  the  program 
this  year.  Next  year  we  are  scheduled  to  have  roughly  1,400  people 
in  the  program.  o   j    ,  ^ 

Basically,  the  reason,  it  is  level  funded,  and  the  reason  fewer 
people  are  in  there  is  simply  because  there  in  inflationary  factor 
that  does  not  allow  us  to  serve  the  same  number.  The  nuinbers  are 
growing,  but  our  ability  to  serve  is  going  to  lessen. 

The  youth  initiative  formula  also  focuses  only  on  Providence 
County,  and  I  would  suggest  we  are  going  to  be  unable  to  continue 
Second  Technical  Day  throughout  the  State,  given  that  the  focus  is 
probably  on  Providence  County,  probably  half  the  area  schools  will 
not  be  supported  with  youth  initiative. 

Because  of  the  orange  light,  and  the  fact  that  it  intimidates,  I 
guess  I  will  end  it  here,  before  it  goes  to  red. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Santoro  follows:] 
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Hr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcofrrnlttee: 

It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  with  you  to  speak  In  support  of  tha 
President's  Youth  Initiative. 

Rhode  Island  Is  a  densely  populated  Industrial  state  which  Is  facing 
a  36*  unemployment  rate  for  Its  16-19  year  old  population.    Youth  In  this 
16-19  year  old  population  who  are  high  school  dropouts  suffer  higher  rates 
of  unemployment.*    The  Rhode  Island  Department  of  Education  Student  Flow 
Survey  estimates  that  Rhode  Island  had  over  (.,000  dropouts  In  the  1978-79 
school  year,  and  It  Is  further  estimated  that  16,000  potential  dropouts  are 
currently  in  Rhode  Island  secondary  schools.    Adult  Education  1970  census 
statistics  reveal  Rhode  Island  has  In  excess  of  27,000  youth  l6-2^  years  of 
•gt  without  a  high  ichool  diploma. 

CETA,  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education  act  funds  are  currently  the  most 
responsive  resource  to  Rhode  Island  youth  that  are  either  unemployed,  early 
school  leavers,  or  potential  early  school  leavers. 

These  programs  are,  however,  serving  a  token  number  of  youth  who  are 
In  need  of  service.    |n  the  Youth  Employment  and  Training  Program,  CETA 
serves  approximately  i»50  potential  dropouts  and  about  600  dropouts  per 
year.    CETA  and  Vocational  Education  In  1979-80  cooperatively  served  about 
300  out-of-school  youth  and  about  125  potential  dropouts  In  a  statewide  Vo- 
cational Education  area  school  program  entitled  Second  Technical  Day.  Adult 
Education  Is  serving  about  2,000  l6-2'»  year  olds. 

Simply  stated  Rhode  Island  Is  barely  able  to  respond  to  theyouth  pro- 
blems given  the  current  level  of  federal  act  funds  and  the  fact  that  state 


*Source:    The  Rhode  Island  Department  of  Employnent  Security  Automated 
Reporting  System. 
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and  local  support  Is  practically  non-existent  for  this  population.    I  ballave 
our  minimal  effort  Is  having  a  beneficial  effect.    However,  we  are  not  <*o1ng 
enough.    The  Youth  Act  can  help  by  allocating  substantial  federal  resources 
to  these  problem  areas. 

I  wish  to  focus  my  attention  on  how  the  Youth  Act  of  1980  could  assist 
Rhode  Island  In  addressing  youth  unemployment  through  the  provision  of  non- 
traditional  education  and  training  programs. 

The  primary  need  of  the  Vocational  Education  delivery  system  In  Rhode  Island 
Is  to  build  a  greater  capacity  to  serve  disadvantaged  youth.    I  wish  to  high- 
light a  Vocational  Educatlon/CETA  initiative  In  Rhode  Island  which  1  believe 
begins  to  address  the  Issues  surrounding  the  youth  problem. 

This  Initiative  Is  a'  Second  Technical  Day  (STD)  Program  which  operates 
In  all  area  vocational-technical  facilities  In  Rhode  Island.    Through  STD 
high  demand  skill  training  Is  offered  after  the  regular  day  program  ends. 
In  addition,  these  programs  provide  career  exploration,  counseling,  and  Job 
development  services.    The  priority  target  for  these  programs  Includes  po- 
tential dropouts,  dropouts,  and  underemployed  and  unemployed  adults.  The 
Second  Technical  Day  Program  has  been  funded  entirely  with  federal  Voca- 
tional Education  and  CETA  funds.     It  Is  viewed  favorably  by  students, 
parents,  local  administrators,  and  employers;  however,  local  budgets  bur- 
dened with  excessive  property  tax  for  regular  school  programs  will  not  as- 
similate this  program  offering. 

Local  school  districts  In  Rhode  Island  are  In  crisis.    They  are  now 
committed  to  operating  the  lowest  cost  program  possible.    Because  of  this 
fact,  critical  national  problems  such  as  youth  unemployment  do  not  receive 
priority  in  local  school  budgets. 

I  comnend  the  President  and  congress  for  making  this  problem  a  federal 
concern  to  be  addressed  with  federal  support. 
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TtM  second  Technical  Day  PrograM  will  end  If  or  when  ftderal  funds  from 
CETA  and  Vocational  Education  are  no  longer  available. 

1.907  people  participated  In  Second  Technical  Day  this  year.  731  of  those 
participants  were  either  potential  dropouts  or  actual  dropouts. 

Available  federal  funds  will  allow  Rhode  Island  to  serve  an  anticipated 
I •300  youth  and  adults  In  the  1980-81  school  year.    This  represents  a  re- 
duction of  services  to  approximately  UOO  Rhode  Islanders  due  to  Inflation  and 
a  no  growth  funding  level. 

The  youth  Initiative  may»  because  of  the  current  fund  distribution  formula^ 
direct  funds  only  to  Providence  County  In  Rhode  Island. 

If  Providence  County  alone  receives  funds.  Important  population  areas 
In  the  eastern.  western»and  southern  parts  of  the  state  will  not  receive 
funds.    This  would  of  course  remove  any  hope  of  maintaining  or  expanding  STD 
programs  In  half  of  the  state's  area  vocational-technical  schools.  Although 
proposed  set-asldes  exist  In  the  President's  Youth  Inltlntlve  and  the  Youth 
Act  of  1980  to  deal  with  special  areas  of  need  outside  the  targeted  county, 
these  set-asldes  would  not  adequately  respond  to  the  youth  problem  statewide. 

In  addition  to  the  Second  Technical  Day  Program  which  I  described  above, 
lUwde  Island  Is  actively  Implementing  other  alternative  approaches  to  re- 
sponding to  the  youth  problem.    For  example,  William  Davles  Vocational  School 
In  Lincoln  serving  four  northern  Rhode  Island  connunltles  has  been  running  a 
comprehensive  dropout  prevention  program  for  the  past  four  years  using  fed- 
eral vocational  education  funds.    That  program  combines  academic  and  voca- 
tional training  opportunities  and  has  managed  to  retain  78%  of  Its  I'lO  stu- 
dents (109)  this  year. 

Rhode  Island  has  begun  development  of  Industrial  Satellite  programs. 
These  are  actual  classrooms  In  business  and  Industry  settings.    Rhode  Island 
utilizes  these  alternative  and  Innovative  learning  environments  primarily 
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wh#n  offering  th#  nawott  occupational  training  areas  (I.e.,  computer  drafting, 

Mord  processing,  marine  occupations). 

Cooperative  education  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  Important  Voca- 
tional Education  experiences  for  our  students.    Last  year  In  Rhode  Island 

601  students  earned  1.6  million  dollars  at  cooperative  education  work/training 
sites. 

Both  the  cooperative  education  and  Industrial  satellite  programs  are 
currently  attracting  the  most  advanced  vocational  education  students;  hov#ever, 
these  kinds  of  approaches  have  the  potential  to  address  the  youth  employment 
problem  In  Rhode  Island. 

Our  state's  General  Assembly  with  strong  encouragement  of  our  Governor 
has  recently  supported  appropriations  and  approved  bond  requests  to  equip 
and  maintain  our  state's  system  of  nine  area  vocational-technical  schools. 
However,  we  need  the  federally  proposed  youth  Initiative  with  Its  emphasis 
on  basic  learning  skills  and  job  skills.    With  the  federal  funds  promised  In 
the  youth  Initiative,  we  feel  that  we  can  provide  disadvantaged  youth  In  our 
state  with  educational  services  that  would  enable  them  more  liwiedlately  and 
■ore  fully  to  participate  not  only  In  our  programs,  but  more  Importantly, 
In  the  benefits  and  opportunities  of  our  free  society. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  know  you  have  very 
extensive  background  in  this  field.  Very  glad  you  came. 
Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  ^  ^ 

I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  for  this  opportunity  to 
present  another  view  on  youth  education  and  employment.  . 

As  chairman  of  the  Cooperative  Education  Commission,  which  is 
a  lay  group  of  civic-minded  people  working  with  the  board  of 
education,  I  am  here  today  to  represent  a  business  community 
interface  to  the  educational  system.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Occupational  Education,  a  New  York  State  mandat- 
ed advisory  body  to  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education,  and  a 
member  of  the  Specialized  Committee  for  the  Placement  of  the 
Handicapped  at  the  Institute  of  Rehabilitation  Medicine,  plus  sev- 
eral other  personnel  and  educationally  oriented  organiMtions. 

I  have  been  employed  by  the  IBM  Corp.  since  1938,  and  I  am 
currently  community  relations  manager  in  New  York  City.  Howev- 
er, the  views  I  express  here  are  my  own,  and  I  am  not  representing 
IBM  in  any  way  today.  ,         v .  v 

New  York  City,  not  unlike  other  hometowns,  makes  a  high 
school  education  available  to  the  average  youth  in  the  communitjj. 
The  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  New  York  City  has  approxi- 
mately 110  high  schools  and  a  quarter  of  a  million  high  school 
students.  Whether  you  love  it  or  merely  tolerate  it,  the  actuality  of 
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the  immensity  of  the  city  never  ceases  to  be  a  source  of  amaze- 
ment. 

The  total  school  system  has  a  student  population  approaching  1 
million,  approximately  100,000  employees  and  functioning  in  some 
1,000  buildings.  It  must  stand  unchallenged  as  the  Nation's  largest 
and  most  innovative  educational  offering.  The  system  is  operated 
with  a  strong  desire  to  be  in  every  way  successful,  while  function- 
ing in  the  midst  of  unprecedented  youth  unemployment  and  bare 
bones  economics. 

Virtually  everyone  in  the  business  community  is  interested  in 
helping,  but  the  frustrations  are  many  and  varied.  While  there  is  a 
seemingly  insatiable  demand  for  secretaries  and  general  t5T)ists  in 
the  labor  market,  the  typing  classes  are  not  at  capacity.  Unfortu- 
nately, commercial  subjects  are  all  electives,  so  remedial  training 
and  other  required  courses  dominate  the  students'  programs.  Also, 
most  employers  have  electric  typewriting  equipment  while  school 
training  to  a  large  degree  is  conHned  to  manual  machines. 

While  a  job  boom  is  developing  in  computer  programing  and 
operations,  conventional  bookkeeping  is  being  taught  to  the  major- 
ity of  students. 

Interestingly,  instead  of  sinking  into  the  depths  of  despdir  in  the 
face  of  the  seemingly  insurmountable  problems  identical  to  those 
faced  by  many  school  systems  across  the  country,  something  excit- 
ing is  happening  at  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education.  Rising 
above  the  budget  pressures  and  a  plethora  of  critics,  the  education- 
al system  is  moving  quickly  in  the  direction  of  greater  efficiency, 
operating  for  the  first  time  like  the  big  business  that  it  truly  is. 

Sophisticated  goals,  carefully  detailed  objectives  and  operating 
plans  and,  most  importantly,  management  accountability  systems 
have  been  developed. 

Elsewhere  in  the  city,  business  and  industry  are  closing  ranks, 
forming  a  new  partnership,  to  develop  creative  and  effective  ways 
to  get  involved. 

Ongoing  examples  of  business  community  support  include: 

An  extensive  cooperative  education  program  is  providing  valua- 
ble work  experience. 

Management  development  classes  given  to  principaZj  and  other 
supervisors. 

Loaned  executives  and  loaned  faculty  members. 
Self-help  renewal  project  development. 

Outside  speaker  visits  to  the  classrooms  and  on  organized  career 
days. 

Industry  awareness  field  trips  for  both  students  and  teachers. 
Advisory  commissions  to  consult  with  school  management. 
Volunteer  tutoring  at  many  grade  levels. 

Youth  programs  including  junior  achievement.  Boy  Scouts  and 
explorer  programs  are  working  in  the  schools. 

Economic  education  instruction  upgrading;  and  many  others. 

While  this  partnership  is  indispensable  to  an  industrious  and 
well  educated  community,  the  missing  element  is  still  jobs — enough 
jobs  to  solve  the  most  serious  problem  in  the  United  States  today, 
the  unemployment  of  millions  of  young  Americans.  In  New  York, 
the  overall  unemployment  rate  for  16-  to  19-year-olds  last  year  was 
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over  30  percent  with  an  additional  12  percent  for  blacks  in  the 
same  age  group. 

What  more  can  we  do?  Basically,  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  move 
the  economy  ahead  with  measures  that  create  additional  perma- 
nent job'  through  increased  capital  formation  and  real  economic 
growth,  r,  -  if  we  are  to  really  attack  youth  unemployment,  we 
must  provide  something  we  have  never  had  in  this  country,  a 
smooth  transition  for  every  young  American  from  full  time  school- 
ing to  full  time  employment. 

What  Q'jiis  that  entail? 

First,  we  need  to  go  to  the  foundation  of  the  learning  experi- 
ence— to  basic  education  itself  at  the  elementary  school  level — to 
be  sure  that  young  people  get  an  early  start  in  developing  the 
attitudes  and  achieving  the  academic  proficiencies  so  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  eventually  get  and  hold  a  job.  Contrary  to  this 
reality,  there  is  some  indication  that  funds  required  to  address  this 
segment  of  the  problem  may  be  rechanneled  to  other  areas  by  the 
current  legislation.  This  would  be  a  serious  mistake. 

Repetitive  remedial  training  is  a  severe  drain  on  resources,  and 
yet,  without  acceptable  basic  skills  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, our  children  cannot  hope  to  succeed  in  an  advanced  industri- 
al society. 

One  way  to  approach  it  is  to  place  new  emphasis  on  accomplish- 
ing this  in  grades  six  through  eight.  This  may  be  the  best  time  to 
achieve  the  required  basic  academic  comprehension,  while  permit- 
ting students  to  master  advanced  studies  and  elective  subjects  in 
high  school. 

The  second  requirement  is  to  develop  a  greatly  strengthened 
vocational  education  system  which  can  deliver  occupational  skills 
training  while  introducing  the  in-school  youth  to  the  world  of 
work.  This  suggests  more  funded  jobs  for  the  short  term,  coupled 
with  establishing  additional  skills  centers  to  insure  a  positive  work 
experience,  and  lead  to  permanent  positions. 

Next,  a  PWI— projects  with  industry— concept  should  be  better 
developed  to  expand  direct  assistance  from  industry  through  spon- 
soring of  specific  cooperative  projects.  This  will  bring  advanced 
technology  and  project  management  expertise  To  bear  c  n  the  mult- 
plicity  of  problem  areas  in  whe  educational  system.  Curriculum  can 
be  updated,  new  teaching  techniques  can  be  developed  and  voca- 
tional training  can  be  more  closely  tailored  to  the  employment 
needs  of  the  community. 

With  a  properly  funded  and  administered  coalition  of  educators, 
business,  and  industry  representatives,  occupational  education  can 
produce  self-sufficient  citizens  from  among  the  ranks  of  students 
who  are  currently  in  or  entering  a  high  risk  student  dropout  popu- 
lation. A  lesser  effort  will  produce  unemployment  and  swell  the 
welfare  rolls. 

Finally,  cooperative  education  is  so  successful  that  new  support 
should  be  given  to  incentive  programs  for  prospective  employers, 
such  as  the  targeted  jobs  tax  credits. 

Based  on  one  of  many  studies  completed  by  the  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research  last  year,  it  appears  that  work  experience 
while  in  high  school,  along  with  acceptable  academic  performance, 
is  strongly  related  to  a  successful  labor  market  experience.  There  is 
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a  definite  relationship  between  hours  of  work  while  in  high  school 
and  weeks  worked  per  year  after  graduation.  Persons  who  work 
while  in  high  school  also  have  better  attendance  records  and 
grades,  and  receive  higher  wage  rates  earlier  than  those  who  do 
not.  The  combined  effect  on  earnings  is  substantial. 

The  total  task  is  not  an  easy  one.  But  we  must  do  it,  and  we  have 
to  get  moving.  We  owe  nothing  less  to  the  coming  generations. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Brown  follows:] 
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U.S.  SENATE  SUIi- COMMITTEE  MEETING  ON  THE  YOUTH  ACT  OF  1980 

OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  PANEL 
V  JUNE  18,  1980 

MR.   CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUB-COMMITTEE: 

THANK  YOU  FOR  THIS  OPPORTUNITY  TO  PRESENT  ANOTHER  VIEW  ON  YOUTH 
UNEM^  .OYMENT. 

AJ  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  COMMISSION,  WHICH 
IS  A  LA  :  GROUP  OF  CIVIC  MINDED  PEOPLE  WORKING  WITH       ^  BOARD 
OF  EDUCATION ,   T  AM  HERE  TO^AY  T^^  REPRFSEN T  A  BUSINESS  COMMUNITY 
INTERFACE  TO  THE  EDUCATxONAI   SYSTEM.     I  AM  A  MEMBER  OF  THE 
ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION,  A  NEW  VQRK 
STATE  MANDATED  ADVISORY  BODY  TO  THE  NEW  x^HK  CITY  BOARD  OF 
EDUCATION,   AND  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  SPECIALIZED  COV     TTEE  FOR  THE 
PLACEMENT  OF  THE  HANDICAPPED  AT  THE  INSTITUTE  OF  REHABILITATION 
MEDICINE,   PLUS  SEVERAL  OTHER  PERSONNEL  AND  EDLi  CAT  TONALLY 
ORIENTED  ORGANIZATIONS. 

I  HAVE  BEEN  EMPLOYED  BY  THE  IBM  CORPORATION  SINCE  1938*,  AND  I 
AM  CURrZNTLY  COMMUNITY  RELATIONS  MANAGER  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
HOWEVER,  THE  VIEWS  I  EXPRESS  HERE  ARE  MY  OWN,  AND  I  AM  NOT 
REPRESENTING  IBM  IN  ANY  WAY  TODAY. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY,  NOT  L.^LIKE  OTHER  HOME  TOWNS,  MAKES  A  HIGH 
SCHOOL  EDUCATION  AVAILABLE  TO  THE  AVERAGE  YOUTH  IN  THE  COMMUNITY. 
THE  DIFFERENCE  LIES  IN  THE  FACT  THAT  NEW  YORK  CITY  HAS 
APPROXIMATELY  110  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  A  QUARTER  OF  A  MILLION 
HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS.     WHETHER  YOU  LOVE  IT  OR  MERELY  TOLERATE 
IT,  THE  ACTUALITY  OF  THK  IMMENSITY  OF'THE  CITY  NEVER  CEASES 
"TO  BE  A  SOURCE  OF  AMAZEMENT. 
THE  TOTAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  HAS  A  STUDENT  POPULATION  APPROACHING 
ONE  MILLION,  APPROXIMATELY  100,000  EMPLOYEES  AND  FUNCTIONING 
IN  SOME  1,000  BUILDINGS.     IT  MUST  STAND  UNCHALLENGED  AS  THE 
NATION'S  LARGEST  AND  MOST  INNOVATIVE  EDUCATIONAL  OFFERING. 
THE  SYSTEM  IS  OPERATED  WITH  A  STRONG  DESIRE  TO  BE  IN  EVERY 
WAY  SUCCESSFUL,  WHILE  FUNCTIONING  IN  THE  MIDST  OK  UNPRECEDENTED 
YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  BARE  BONES  ECONOMICS. 

VIRTUALLY  EVERYONE  IN  THE  BUSINESS  COMMUNITY  IS  INTERESTED  IN 
HELPING,  BUT  THE  FRUSTRATIONS  ARE  MANY  AND  VARIED.  WHILE 
THERE  IS  A  SEEMINGLY  INSATIABLE  DEMAND  FOR  SECRETARIES  AND 
GENERAL  TYPISTS  IN  THE  LABOR  MARKET,  THE  TYPING  CLASSES  ARE 
NOT  AT  CAPACITY.  UNFORTUNATELY,  COMMERCIAL  SUBJECTS  ARE  ALL 
ELECTIVES,   SO  REMEDIAL  TRAINING  AND  OTHER  REQUIRED  COURSES 
DOMINATE  THE  STUDENT'S  PROGRAMS.     ALSO,  MOST  EMPLOYERS  HAVE 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITING  EQUIPMENT  WHILE  SCHOOL  TRAINING  TO  A 
LARGE  DEGREE  IS  CONFINED  TO  MANUAL  MACHINES. 
WHILE  A  JOB  BOOM  IS  DEVELOPING  IN  COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING  AND 
OPERATIONS,  CONVENTIONAL  BOOKKEEPING  IS  BEING  TAUGHT  TO  THE 
MAJORITY  OF  STUDENTS. 
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INTERESTINGLY,   INSTEAD  OF  SINKING  INTO  THE  DEPTHS  OF  DESPAIR 
IN  THE  FACE  OF  THE  SEEMINGLY  INSURMOUNTAHLE  PROBLEMS  IDENTICAL 
TO  THOSE  FACED  BY  MANY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  ACRO.'^S  THE  COUNTRY, 
SOMETHING  EXCITING  IS  HAPPENING  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  BOARD 
OF  EDUCATION.     RISING  ABOVE  THE  BUDGET  PRESSURES  AND  A 
PLEIHORA  OF  CRITICS.  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  IS  MOVING  QUICKLY 
IN  THE  DIRECTION  OF  GREATER  EFFICIENCY,  OPERATING  FOR  THE 
FIRST  TIME  LIKE  THE  BIG  BUSINESS  THAT  IT  TRULY  IS. 
SOPHISTICATED  GOALS,  CAREFULLY  DETAILED  OBJECTIVES  AND 
OPERATING  PLANS  AND,  MOST  IMPORTANTLY,  MANAGEMENT  ACCOUNTABILITY 
SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  DEVELOPED. 

ELSEWHERE  IN  THE  CITY,   BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY  ARE  CLOSING  RANKS, 
FORMING  A  NEW  PARTNERSHIP,  TO  DEVELOP  CREATIVE  AND  EFFECTIVE 
WAYS  TO  GET  INVOLVED. 

ON-GOING  EXAMPLES  OF  BUSINESS  COMMUNITY  SUPPORT  INCLU:: : 

-  AN  EXTENSIVE  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  IS  PROVI    ' NG 
VALUABLE  WORK  EXPERIENCE. 

-  MANAGEMENT  DEVELOPMENT  CLASSES  GIVEN  TO  PRINCIPAT.KS  AND 
OTHER  SUPERVISORS. 

-  LOANED  EXECUTIVES  AND  LOANED  FACULTY  MEMBERS.  ^ 

-  SELF-HELP  RENEWAL  PROJECT  DEVELOPMENT. 

-  OUTSIDE  SPEAKER  VISITS  TO  THE  CLASSROOMS  AND  ON  ORGANIZED 
CAREER  DAYS. 

-  INDUSTRY  AWARENESS  FIELD  TRIPS  FOR  BOTH  STUDENTS  AND  TEACHERS. 

-  ADVISORY  COMMISSIONS  TO  CONSULT  WITH  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

-  VOLUNTEER  TUTORING  AT  MANY  GRADE  LEVELS. 

-  YOUTH  PROGRAMS  INCLUDING  JUNIOR  ACHIEVEMENT,   BOY  SCOUTS  AND 
EXPLORER  PROGRAMS  ARE  WORKING  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

-  ECONOMIC  EDUCATION  INSTRUCTION  UPGRADING;  AND  MANY  OTHERS. 
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WHILE  THIS  PARTNERSHIP  IS  INDISPENSABLE  TO  AN  INDUSTRIOUS  AND 

WELL  EDUCATED  COMMUNITY,  THE  MISSING  ELEMENT  IS  STILL  JOBS  ENOUGH 

JOBS  TO  SOLVE  THE  MOST  SERIOUS  PROBLEM  IN  THE  U.S.  TODAY, 
THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  OF  MILLIONS  OF  YOUNG  AMERICANS.     IN  NEW 
YORK,  THE  OVERALL  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  FOR  16-19  YEAR  OLDS  LAST 
YEAR  WAS  OVER  30%  WITH  AN  ADDITIONAL  12%  FOR  BLACKS  IN  THE 
SAME  AGE  GROUP. 

WHAT  MORE  CAN  WE  DO? 

BASICALLY,  WE  MUST  DO  ALL  WE  CAN  TO  MOVE  THE  ECONOMY  AHEAD 
WITH  MEASURES  THAT  CREATE  ADDITIONAL  PERJIANENT  JOBS,  THROUGH 
INCREASED  CAPITAL  FORMATION  AND  REAL  ECONOMIC  GROWTH. 
BUT  IF  WE  ARE  TO  REALLY  ATTACK  YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT,  WE  MUST 
PROVIDE  SOMETHING  WE  HAVE  NEVER  HAD  IN  THIS  COUNTRY,  A 
SMOOTH  TRANSITION  FOR  EVERY  YOUNG  AMERICAN  FROM  FULL-TIME 
SCHOOLING  TO  FULL-TIME  EMPLOYMENT. 

WHAT  DOES  THAT  ENTAIL? 

FIRST,  WE  NEED  TO  GO  TO  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  LEARNING* 
EXPERIENCE  —  TO  BASIC  EDUCATION  ITSELF  AT  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
LEVEL  —  TO  BE  SURE  THAT  YOUNG  PEOPLE  GET  AN  EARLY  START  IN 
DEVELOPING  THE  ATTITUDES  AND  ACHIEVING  THE  ACADEMIC  PROFICIENCIES 
SO  NECESSARY  TO  ENABLE  THEM  TO  EVENTUALLY  GET  AND  HOLD  A 
JOB.     CONTRARY  TO  THIS  REALITY,  THERE  IS  SOME  INDICATION 
THAT  FUNDS  REQUIRED  TO  ADDRESS  THIS  SEGMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 
MAY  BE  RECHANNELED  TO  OTHER  AREAS  BY  THE  CURRENT  LEGISLATION. 
THIS  WOULD  BE  A  SERIOUS  MISTAKE. 
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REPETITIVE  REMEDIAL  TRAINING  IS  A  SEVERE  DRAIN  ON  RESOURCES 
AND  YET,  WITHOUT  ACCEPTABLE  BASIC  SKILLS  IN  READING,  WRITING 
AND  ARITHMETIC  OUR  CHILDREN  CANNOT  HOPE  TO  SUCCEED  IN  AN 
ADVANCED  INDUSTRIAL  SOCIETY. 

ONE  WAY  TO  APPROACH  IT  IS  TO  PLACE  Ni:',?  EMPHASIS  ON  ACCOMPLISHING 
THIS  IN  GRADES  6  THROUGH  8.     THIS  MAY  BE  THE  BEST  TIME  TO  ACHIEVE 
THE  REQUIRED  BASIC  ACADEMIC  COMPREHENSION,  WHILE  PERMITTING 
STUDENTS  TO  MASTER  ADVANCED  STUDIES  AND  ELECTIVE  SUBJECTS  IN 
HIGH  SCHOOL. 

THE  SECOND  REQUIREMENT  IS  TO  DEVELOP  A  GREATLY  STRENGTHENED 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  SYSTEM  WHICH  CAN  DELIVER  OCCUPATIONAL 
SKILLS  TRAINING  WHILE  INTRODUCING  THE  IN-SCHOOL  YOUTH  TO  THE 
WORLD  OF  WORK.     THIS  SUGGESTS  MORE  FUNDED  JOBS  FOR  THE  SHORT 
TERM,   COUPLED  WITH  ESTABLISHING  ADDITIONAL  SKILLS  CENTERS  TO 
INSURE  A  POSITIVE  WORK  EXPERIENCE,   AND  LEAD  TO  PERMANENT  POSITIONS. 

NEXT,  A  PWI   ("PROJECTS  WITH  INDUSTRY")  CONCEPT  SHOULD^BE 
BETTER  DEVELOPED  TO  EXPAND  DIRECT  ASSISTANCE  FROM  INDUSTRY 
THROUGH  SPONSORING  OF  SPECIFIC  COOPERATIVE  PROJECTS.  THIS 
WILL  BRING  ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY  AND  PROJECT  MANAGEMENT  EXPERTISE 
TO  BEAR  ON  THE  MULTIPLICITY  OF  PROBLEM  AREAS  IN  THE  EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM.     CURRICULUM  CAN  BE  UPDATED,.  NEW  TEACHING  TECHNIQUES 
CAN  BE  DEVELOPED  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  CAN  BE  MORE  CLOSELY 
TAILORED  TO  THE  EMPLOYMENT  NEEDS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY. 
WITH  A  PROPERLY  FUNDED  AND  ADMINISTERED     COALITION  OF  EDUCATORS, 
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♦   BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY  REPRESENTATIVES,  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 
CAN  PRODUCE  SELF-SUFFICIENT  CITIZENS  FROM  AMONG  THE  RANKS  OF 
STUDENTS  WHO  ARE  CURRENTLY  IN  OR  ENTERING  A  HIGH  RISK  STUDENT 
DROP  OUT  POPULATION.   A  LESSER  EFFORT  WILL  PRODUCE  UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND  SWELL  THE  WELFARE  ROLLS. 

FINALLY,  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  IS  SO  SUCCESSFUL  THAT  NEW 
SUPPORT  SHOULD  BE  GIVEN  TO  INCENTIVE  PROGRAMS  FOR  PROSPECTIVE 
EMPLOYERS,  SUCH  AS  THE  TARGETED  JOBS  TAX  CREDITS. 
BASED  ON  ONE  OF  MANY  STUDIES  COMPLETED  BY  THE  NATIONAL 
BUREAU  OF  ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  LAST  YEAR,  IT  APPEARS  THAT  WORK 
EXPERIENCE  WHILE  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL,  ALONG  WITH  ACCEPTABLE  ACADEMIC 
PERFORMANCE,   IS  STRONGLY  RELATED  TO  A  SUCCESSFUL  LABOR  MARKET 
EXPERIENCE.  THERE  IS  A  DEFINITE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  HOURS 
OF  WORK  WHILE  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  WEEKS  WORKED  PER  YEAR  AFTER' 
GRADUATION.     PERSONS  WHO  WORK  WHILE  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL  ALSO  HAVE 
BETTER  ATTENDANCE  RECORDS  AND  GRADES,  AND  RECEIVE  HIGHER 
WAGE  RATES  EARLIER  THAN  THOSE  WHO  DO  NOT.     THE  COMBINED 
EFFECT  ON  EARNINGS  IS  SUBSTANTIAL. 

THE  TOTAL  TASK  IS  NOT  AN  EAS\  ONE.     BUT  WE  MUST  DO  IT,  AND 
WE  HAVE  TO  GET  MOVING.     WE  OWE  NOTHING  LKSS  TO  THE  COMING 
GENERATIONS. 
THANK  YOU. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed,  Mr.  Brown. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  extend,  on  behalf  of  Senator  Ran- 
dolph, his  personal  welcome  to  Mr.  Clarence  Burdette,  assistant 
superintendent  of  vocational-technical,  and  adult  education  for  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  who  is  ?  witness  here  today. 

Fe  asked  me  to  read  intr  the  reccrd  the  fact  that  he  regrets  he  is 
U'^.able  to  participate  in  these  important  hearinf^s,  because  he  is 
.lairman  of  the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public  Works, 
and  presiding  over  a  day-long  executive  session  on  the  the  hazard- 
ous wastes  bill — creating  a  fund  to  clean  up  dumpsites  for  hazard- 
ous wastes,  such  as  Love  Canal,  which  threatens  the  health  and 
safety  of  many  of  our  people. 

The  testimony  received  here  today  will  help  shape  another  im- 
portant and  major  effort  to  improve  educational  opportunities  for 
youth,  preparing  them  for  the  world  of  work. 

Mr.  Burdette  and  many  others  throughout  the  country,  in  posi- 
tions of  community  and  State  educational  leadership,  are  the  vital 
link  to  the  local  implementation  of  the  new  Youth  Act  incentives. 
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The  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  success  or  failure  of  the  reforms 
and  new  initiatives  contained  in  the  Youth  Act  of  1980  will  be 
theirs.  Their  interest  and  concern,  to  be  expressed  by  their  testimo- 
ny here  today  is  appreciated. 

These  words  are  Senator  Randolph's.  He  asked  me  to  read  that 
into  the  record. 

Mr.  Burdette. 

Mr.  Burdette.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  this  morning,  and  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  the  words  of  Senator  Randolph,  and  his  very 
strong  support  for  vocational  education,  and  education  in  general 
in  the  State  of  West  Virginia  and  throughout  the  Nation. 

We  are  very  much  in  need,  we  believe,  in  West  Virginia,  of  the 
passage  of  the  Youth  Act  of  1980.  As  evidence  of  that  need,  I  would 
quote  to  you  that  we  have  one  very  rural  school  district  with  a 
dropout  rate  in  excess  of  56  percent  at  this  time.  The  mean  dropout 
rate  for  the  State  of  West  Virginia  is  about  27  percent.  We 
believe  that  we  need  to  act  strongly  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
youth  who  are  leaving  school  without  needed  basic  skills,  without 
needed  job  skills,  for  participation  fully  in  our  society. 

We  have  discovered  that  the  unemployment  rate  for  persons  who 
do  not  participate  in  vocational  education  programs,  who  leave  our 
schools  through  graduation  and  the  dropout  route,  is  approximate- 
ly double  that  of  those  students  who  participate  in  the  vocational 
education  program. 

We  recognize  fully  the  need  for  basic  skills  as  a  part  of  the 
experience  and  training  of  the  youth.  We  would  strongly  support 
that  element  in  this  legislation.  We  have  participated  quite  heavily 
in  West  Virginia  in  the  Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration 
Projects  Act.  As  you  know,  we  have  a  single  prime  sponsor  in  our 
State. 

An  agreement  has  been  entered  into  with  the  prime  sponsor, 
which  brings  23  percent  of  the  total  allocation  for  the  State  to 
vocational  education  for  programs  in  the  secondary  schools,  and 
another  22  percent  of  the  total  allocation  to  the  vocational  educa- 
tion system  for  training  programs  for  out  of  school  youth.  A  total 
of  45  percent  of  the  current  allocation  to  the  State  is  being  spent 
directly  through  the  vocational  education  system. 

Additionally,  from  the  remainder  of  the  funds  that  are  going  to 
community-based  organizations,  the  report  to  us  from  the  prime 
sponsor  is  that  35  percent  of  those  dollars  are  being  used  for  buy-in 
slots  into  the  vocational  education  system. 

So  vocational  education  is  participating  in  a  very  heavy  way  in 
the  current  youth  emplojonent  program.  We  think  that  is  true 
because  our  people  see  the  need  for  the  skill  training  program  that 
we  have  the  capability  of  providing  in  vocational  education. 

In  our  youth  program  we  now  provide  a  combination  of  basic 
skills,  career  exploration,  guidance,  transitional  services,  skill 
training,  and  on-the-job  training  in  the  private  sector. 

We  feel  that  it  has  been  tremendously^  successful  in  the  State, 
and  has  provided  .  ;reat  deal  of  opportunity  for  many  of  our  young 
people. 

Our  problem  is  we  simply  do  not  have  adequate  numbers  of 
dollars  to  provide  this  program  to  all  the  young  people  in  the  State 
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who  need  it.  We  do  have  facilities  in  place,  facilities  which  have 
been  made  possible,  quite  frankly,  primarily  through  efforts  of  this 
Congress,  in  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act. 

We  have  the  system  in  place,  a  system  which  can  provide  voca- 
tional, skilled  training  for  the  people. 

I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  about  the  vocational  education 
legislation,  and  the  reason  why  I  think  we  need  additional  atten- 
tion to  this  problem.  First  of  all,  I  think  we  simply  do  not  have  the 
numbers  of  dollars  needed  in  vocational  education  to  carry  through 
the  program  on  such  a  large  stature  which  is  needed  now. 

Second,  vocational  education  legislation  requires  a  matching  situ- 
ation. Matching  dollars  are  simply  not  available  from  local,  or 
State  sources,  primarily  because  of  our  problem  in  dealing  with 
inflation,  and  meeting  the  costs  of  transporting  and  providing  the 
services  for  youngsters  at  today's  prices. 

I  think  the  targeting  idea  that  is  in  the  proposed  legislation  is  a 
very  important  one,  and  one  that  certainly  is  not  contained  in  the 
vocational  education  act. 

Just  in  closing  I  would  say  that  with  the  resources  that  this  act 
can  provide,  I  believe  that  the  vocational  education  community, 
both  in  my  State,  and  within  the  Nation,  can  provide  a  very  strong 
impact  on  this  problem. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Burdette  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THE  SENATE  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  EDUCATION,  ARTS  AND  THE  HUMANITIES 
HEARING  ON  THE  YOUTH  ACT  OF  1980 

Washington,  D.  C. 
June  18,  1980 


Clarence  E.  Burdette,  Assistant  State  Superintendent 
Bureau  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education 
West  Virginia  Department  of  Education 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 

Chairman  Pell,  Senatoar  Randolph  and  other  members  of  the  committee. 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  and  talk  with  you  regarding 
the  Youth  Act  of  1980. 

In  our  55  county  school  systems  in  West  Virginia,  the  percentage  of 
students  that  leave  school  prior  to  high  school  graduation  range  from  a  high 
of  56.18  percent  to  a  low  of  10.92  percent,  with  a  mean  of  27.46  percent. 
The  two  major  reasons  given  by  students  for  leaving  school  are  lack  of  interest 
or  motivation  and  dislike  of  school  experiences. 

Statistics  indicate  that  a  high  percentage  of  youth  who  are  unemployed 
have  not  graduated  from  high  school.    Also,  of  youth  who  graduate  from  high 
school  and  have  not  completed  a  vocational  program,  the  unemployment  rate  is 
approximately  50  percent  greater  than  those  students  who  have  completed  a 
vocational  program.     For  example,  in  West  Virginia  approximately  90  percent  of 
the  graduates  of  secondary  vocational  programs  and  approximately  93  percent  of 
the  graduates  of  adult  preparatory  programs  find  employment.    The  percentage 
of  unemployment  for  vocational  graduates  is  at  lea<tt  50  percent  less  than 
nonvocational  graduates.    Surveys  that  have  been  conducted  indicate  that 
vocational  student  graduates  have  an  earning  advantage  over  nonvocational 
students.    In  a  study.  Project  Talent,  data  indicated  that  males  earn  an 
average  of  $1,800  more  and  females  earn  an  average  of  $600  more  annually  than 
nonvocational  graduates. 
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Presently  in  West  Virginia,  we  are  successfully  serving  over  2,300 
youth  through  In-School  Programs  and  Out-of-School  Programs  under  the  Youth 
Employment  Training  Program  (YETP).     These  programs  are  designed  to  meet  the 
diverse  needs  of  the  students  by  providing  comprehensive  training  programs 
that  include  career  exploration,  vocational  guidance,  vocational  training, 
work  experience,  basic  education  skills,  transitional  services,  and  job 
placement.     Some  examples  of  programs  being  offered  include:  Comprehensive 
Transitional  and  Employability  Training,  Guidance  Career  Orientation  and 
Work  Experience  for  Potential  Dropouts,  Prevocational  Skill  Training,  Self 
Development  and  Career  Training  for  School  Dropouts,  Building  Constniction 
Skill  Training,  Job  Exploration  and  Skill  Training,  and  Career  Awareness. 
We  find  that  a  key  factor  in  training  programs  for  dropouts  and  potential 
dropouts  is  to  place  more  emphasis  on  motivation  and  improving  the  self 
image  of  students.     Through  a  comprehensive  vocational  training  program,  this 
can  be  achieved. 

In  West  Virginia  we  have  one  prime  sponsor,  which  is  the  State  of  West 
Virginia.     The  Bureau  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education  receives 
23  percent  of  West  Virginia's  total  YETP  allocation  for  In-School  Programs 
and  22  percent  of  the  State's  total  YETP  allocation  for  use  in  the  Out-of- 
School  Program.     This  total  of  45  percent  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  YETP 
monies  goes  directly  to  the  Bureau  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education. 
Additionally,  approximately  35  percent  of  the  funds  received  by  community-based 
organizations  offering  Out-of-School  YETP  Programs  are  utilized  to  obtain 
training  through  "buy  in"  contracts  in  ongoing  vocational  training  with  Local 
Educational  Agencies  (LEAs). 

With  our  vocational  schools  located  in  each  school  district,  we  have 
the  potential  to  have  a  greater  impact  upon  youth  unemployment  by  expanding 
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our  program  to  serve  more  students  while  they  are  in  school,  therefore 
decreasing  the  dropout  rate.    With  the  necessary  resources,  career  educa- 
tion along  with  career  counseling  could  be  offered  to  all  students  in  the 
middle  and  junior  high  schools.     This  would  provide  students  with  the 
information  and  experience  needed  to  make  realistic  career  plans  and  enroll 
in  appropriate  vocational  programs.     This  should  result  in  a  lower  dropout 
rate  and  a  higher  percentage  of  students  graduating  from  high  schools  with 
employable  skills.     In  programs  designed  to  serve  dropouts  and  potential 
dropouts f  West  Virginia's  YETP  program  experienced  only  a  17  percent  dropout 
rate . 

Vocational  schools  should  and  can  be  used  to  their  maximum  potential 
by  serving  youth  who  are  unemployed  or  underemployed  by  operating  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening  hours. 

With  the  necessary  resources,  vocational  education  can  and  will  provide 
the  comprehensive  training  progr£un  and  services  required  to  prepare  youth 
for  the  world  of  work. 


Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 

There  is  one  point  that  I  cannot  fathom,  and  that  is  the  enthusi- 
asm all  of  you  have  for  the  administration's  work  in  this  regard. 
What  we  have  here  is  two  or  three  steps  backward  and  one  step 
ahead.  For  example,  Doctor  Santoro,  in  our  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
we  gain  under  this  bill  v  $2.7  million  in  the  youth  bill.  That  is  a 
great  help  to  us.  But  the  cuts  that  are  being  proposed  by  the 
administration  amount  to  a  total  of  $4.5  to  $5  million  in  the  very 
same  bill,  vocational  education,  title  I,  BEOG,  impact  aid  and  other 
programs.  That  does  not  include  the  extra  million  we  lose  from  the 
absence  of  revenue  sharing. 

So  what  we  are  doing  here,  we  are  going  backwards  two  steps, 
three  steps  maybe,  and  going  ahead  one  step.  So  I  think  it  is 
robbing  Peter  of  a  great  deal,  and  giving  Paul  a  certain  amount, 
and  I  ao  not  see  why  the  administration  should  be  commended  for 
this  action.  They  should  be  commended  if  they  kept  up  the  excel- 
lent work  that  we  are  doing  already  in  education  and  began  a  new 
initiative  to  attack  youth  unemployment  in  addition  to  existing 
programs. 

What  is  your  answer,  any  of  you,  to  this  criticism? 

Dr.  Bottoms.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think,  if  I  may  respond  first, 
without  the  education  component  of  this  youth  initiative,  as  Con- 
gress continues  to  vote  to  increase  funds  for  the  youth  effort,  the 
current  effort  only  focuses  on  jobsite — focuses  primarily  on  the 
jobsite,  and  does  not  focus  concentration  of  dollars  to  rebuild  capac- 
ity in  the  depressed  communities  to  develop  these  youth. 

If  Congress  were  to  cut  those  other  programs,  at  the  same  time 
passing  this,  that  would  be  a  step  backwards.  We  "^11  work  just  as 
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hard  to  try  to  keep  that  from  happening,  as  we  are  supportive  of 
this  effort. 

Senator  Pell.  Forgive  me,  but  those  programs  are  perilously 
close  to  being  cut.  You  have  the  figures.  You  have  them  right  here. 
Concentration  grants,  title  I,  aid  to  disadvantaged  children,  nation- 
ally will  be  a  loss  of  $200  million.  Innovation  grants,  a  loss  of  $146 
million.  Impact  aid,  $155,  vocational  education.  State  grants,  $141 
million.  BEOG,  $150  million.  Some  of  those  are  not  directly  related 
to  the  new  youth  initiative  but  the  amount  is  far  more  than  the 
money  involved  here. 

I  think  the  nublic  and  you  have  been  the  victims  of  a  snow  job, 
in  a  way.  This  is  a  good  idea.  It  is  like  motherhood.  Obviously  we 
are  all  for  it.  But  why  cut  the  programs  that  are  doing  the  job  now, 
such  as  vocational  education? 

What  would  be  your  thought  on  that.  Doctor  Santoro? 

Dr.  Santoro.  My  reaction  is,  my  commendation  specifically  is 
this  is  recognized  as  a  national  concern,  and  I  think  it  is  and 
should  be.  and  my  commendation  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  other 
actions  of  the  administration,  or  (Congress,  with  regards  to  cuts. 
Thos€  would  be  devastating  to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  if  in  fact 
they  came  true. 

Sienator  Pell.  That  is  my  point.  As  you  know,  under  title  I,  it  is 
merely  by  administrative  action  that  it  focuses  on  the  younger 
students.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  it  could  not  be 
applied  to  high  school  students,  too,  and  more  money  pumped  into 
that  and  also  into  vocational  education. 

I  guess  my  position  on  this  bill  is,  even  if  we  have  already  done 
two  steps  back,  we  might  as  well  go  one  step  ahead,  but  my 
enthusiasm  is  muted  because  I  think  it  is  an  illusion  in  great  part. 

If  any  of  you  strongly  disagree  with  me,  I  would  be  very  interest- 
ed. The  administration  has  not  been  able  to  give  me  a  good  answer 
to  my  argument, 

Mr.  Brown.  Sir,  my  assumption  was  perhaps  erroneous,  that 
perhaps  it  was  not  too  late.  I  am  here  to  indicate  that  while  a  great 
deal'  of  progress  has  been  made,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  enthusi- 
asm and  optimism,  there  remains  a  great  deal  to  be  done. 

I  was  assuming  these  hearings  would  be  helpful  in  making  sure 
it  was  not  too  late  to  fill  these  voids. 

Senator  Pell.  I  would  add  that  there  is  a  possibility  some  of 
these  cuts  will  be  alleviated,  but  there  is  no  question  that  the 
substance  of  some  of  those  cuts  will  remain,  even  with  the  good 
work  you  are  doing  in  Congress  to  try  to  block  them. 

Mr.  BURDETTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  no  way  advocate  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  at  the  expense  of  existing  legislation.  We 
find  that  this  would  be  paramount  to  eliminating  the  base  upon 
which  one  could  build  for  improvement.  This  would  eliminate  our 
very  capability  of  tfdcing  action,  in  not  only  meeting  this  need,  but 
the  needs  of  all  in  this  country. 

We  found,  in  our  latest  test  results,  that  we  are  starting  to  get 
some  very  good  results  in  terms  of  improvement  of  basic  skills  in 
the  elementary  grades,  where  the  largest  part  of  our  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Elducation  Act,  title  I  moneys  have  been  concentrat- 
ed. We  are  getting  some  good  results  there  now.  We  still  are  not 
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getting  the  kind  of  results  we  would  want  at  all  in  the  secondary 
upper  gn"ades. 

Again  I  think  this  is  because  we  have  concentrated  on  title  I 
money  in  the  lower  grades,  and  rightly  so,  I  suspect,  because  that 
is  where  one  needs  to  start. 

I  would  say  there  is  additional  need,  and  will  not  advocate  at  all 
that  we  have  met  the  need  that  existed  in  terms  of  vocational 
education  and  basic  skills  for  the  disadvantaged  to  the  point  where 
we  could  withdraw  our  efforts  in  those  areas. 

Senator  Pell,  I  think  from  a  practical  viewpoint,  we  have  gone 
two  steps  backward,  and  we  might  as  well  go  one  step  ahead.  But 
let  us  not  be  under  any  illusions  about  the  whole  numerical  pro- 
ceedings. 

National  figures  indicate  only  7  percent  of  all  vocational  educa- 
tion facilities  are  located  in  metropolitan  areas  of  half  a  million 
people  or  more.  Because  of  this,  how  can  we  expect  vocational 
education  to  provide  skilled  training  that  is  anticipated  at  senior 
high  school  level?  I  guess  this  would  be  more  directed  at  Doctor 
Bottoms. 

Dr.  Bottoms.  Mr^Chairman,  I  think  one  of  the  studies  indicates 
that  some  12  percent  of  secondary  training  facilities  are  in  the 
inner  cities  of  500,000,  about  22  percent  of  the  people.  One  of  the 
things  we  advocate,  and  we  urge  you  and  your  committee  to  consid- 
er, is  some  flexibility  in  the  legislation  to  allow  level  communities 
to  use  these  resources  to  develop  a  capacity  to  develop  their  people 
in  the  long  term  if  they  like  that.  But  I  think  it  is  important  to 
realize  why  those  institutions  are  not  there.  It  is  in  part  because 
there  has  not  been  a  Federal  concentration. 

You  were  very  wise  in  including  in  the  1976  vocational  education 
legislation  facilities  for  renovation,  in  which  the  administration 
never  asked  funds  and  in  which  the  Secretary  could  have  targeted 
those  moneys. 

We  have  not  had  the  Appalachia  concept  for  inner  cites  of  Amer- 
ica. Only  recently  has  the  Economic  Development  Administration 
made  it  possible  for  those  funds  to  be  used  for  capital  outlay  funds. 

Senator  Pell.  You  touch  on  a  very  important  point.  We  provided 
the  authorization  in  the  Vocational  Education  Act  to  build  and 
reconvert  these  facilities,  but  never,  never  has  the  administration 
asked  for  the  funds  to  do  it  with. 

Dr.  Bottoms.  I  would  hope  that  concept  would  extend  to  this 
piece  of  legislation. 

Senator  Pell.  As  I  say,  you  can  see  why  my  enthusiasm  is 
muted. 

Where  did  you  get  the  figure  12  percent?  We  have  7  percent. 

Dr.  Bottoms.  It  comes  from  a  study  funded  by  the  Office  of 
Education,  by  a  firm  that  looked  at  vocational  facilities  in  all 
communities.  I  will  be  glad  to  share  that  study  with  members  of 
your  staff. 

Senator  Pell.  I  would  appreciate  that.  I  want  to  make  sure  we 
are  working  from  the  same  set  of  base  figures. 

I  would  like  to  add,  if  we  feel  the  need,  we  will  send  you  some 
written  questions,  that  will  be  helpful  to  the  committee.  The  record 
will  be  staying  open  for  30  days.  Any  supplementary  statements 
you  want  will  appear  in  full  in  the  record. 

We  wish  you  all  well.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Bottoms.  Thank  you. 

[The  following  was  received  for  the  record:] 
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Vocational  Education  Panel  Questions 

!•  As  you  know,  in  the  CETA  youth  programs  there  is  a  22X  setaside. 

Do  you  believe  there  should  be  a  similar  setaside  for  on-the-job 
training  and  employment  services  in  the  education  title  of  tht 
proposed  legislation? 

Answer 

Yes.     Once  vocational  training  has  been  provided,  it  is  desirabl.. 
to  provide  on-the-job  training  and  employment  service.     It  is  our  experience 
that  much  more  is  needed  beyond  the  vocational  laboratory  in  order  to  prepare 
YETP  individuals  for  job  entry  level  skills. 

FOR  EXAMPLF.:    We  find  that  YETP  In  School  potential  dropouts  and 
Out-of-School  dropouts  perform  better  and  are  more  likely  to 
complete  the  program  sucessfully  where  work  experience  with 
counseling,  plus  an  infomtal  classroom  setting  are  provided. 
Many  of  these  students  find  employment,  (each  one  is  a  plus); 
and  many  realize  the  value  of  education  and  obtain  their  high 
school  diploma  or  CED  and  continue  their  training  in  colleges 
or  in  vocational  schools. 

The  22X  setaside  is  good>  but  much  more  is  needed  for  transitional 
skills,  work  experience  and  expanded  employment  services. 

YETP  examples  of  programs  dealing  with  dropouts-October  through  June! 

Han^^hlre  Co.    29  enrol lees  11  Cenni nations    9  entered  unsubsidized 

employment 

4  other  positive  terminations  only    2  non-positive  terminations 

ari'^.i  CCr         44  enrollees  35  terminations    5  unsubsidized  employment 

24  other  positive  only    6  non-positive 

 25  have  successfully  completed  their  GED  

Harrison  Co.      FY-78,  FY-79  and  FY-SO  through  April 

92  enrollets              52  entered  unsubsidized  employment 
 45  have  successully  completed  their  GED  

2m  If  this  program  is  to  work,  there  must  be  a  close  relationship 

between  education  on  the  one  hand,  and  jobs  on  the  other.  What 
kind  of  mechanisms  have  you  developed  or  what  kind  do  you 
believe  could  be  developed  to  forge  the  required  relationship 
between  the  education  community  and  the  private  sector  to 
insure  that  this  program  will  succeed? 

Answer 


We  have  very  actively  involved  vocational  community  advisory 
committes,  both  state  and  local  in  West  Virginia*   These   advisory  committees 
have  individual  members  tE^m  all  walks  of  life;  labor,  management,  business, 
social  service  agencies,  organizations  and  lay  citizens.    Our  state  and  local 
vocational  advisory  committees  provide  a  valuable  service  both  statewide  and 
locally  in  forging  the  link  between  the  education  community  and  the  private 
sector.     The  expansion  of  the  community  education  concept  in  West  Virginia 
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over  the  past  3  years  is  also  becoming  a  positive  factor  in  our  efforts  to 
derive  mutual  benefits  for  both  education  and  the  conmmnity. 


Do  you  feel  that  the  targeting  in  thiis  bill  is  adequate  to 
meet  the  goals  of  the  legislation? 


Yes 


Critics  of  the  President's  Youth  Initiative  contend  that  we 
would  be  putting  substantial  amounts  of  coney  into  tirt" dm/^ 
educational  system  that  has  already  failed  the  students  the 
program  seeks  to  assist.    How  would  you  respond  to  this? 


Answer 


Critics  are  like  a  broken  record,  they  repeat  themselves  in 
spite  of  the  facts  which  prove  their  criticism  unfounded.    Vocational  programs 
have  a  high  record  of  success  when  the  real  facts  are  presented.  Where 
start-up  or  first  fime  funds  are  provided  in  sufficient  amounts,  vocational 
education  has  successfully  dealt  with  the  problems  (only  17Z  negative 
terminations)    in  West  Virginia's  YETP  program.    Our  educational  institutions 
in  general  are  extremely  cooperative  with  our  efforts,  by  providing  a  variety 
of  si»rvices  In  counseling,  testing,  screening,  placement  assistance, 
utilization  of  learning  centers  and  access  to  staff  input  and  assistance. 
Vocational  education  in  West  Virginia  is  considered  an  intregal  part  of  our 
total  educational  efforts  to  develop  the  student  to  the  realization  of  /his 
fullest  potential.  • 
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Questions  for  Vocational  Education  Panel 

1.  As  you  know,  in  the  CETA  youth  programs  there  is  a  227,  setaside. 

Do  you  believe  there  should  be  a  similar  setaside  for  on-the- 
job  training  and  employment  services  in  the  education  title 
of  the  proposed  legislation? 

2.  If  this  program  is  to  work,  there  must  be  a  close  relationship 

between  education  on  the  one  hand,  and  jobs  on  the  other. 
What  kind  of  mechanisms  have  you  developed  or  what  kind  do 
you  believe  could  be  developed  to  forge  the  required 
relationship  between  the  education  community  and  the  private 
sector  to  insure  that  this  program  will  succeed? 

3.  Do  you  feel  that  the  targeting  In  this  bill  is  adequate  to 

meet  the  goals  of  the  legislation? 

A.     Critics  of  the  President's  Youth  Initiative  contend  that 
we  would  be  putting  substantial  amounts  of  money  into  an 
educational  system  that  h-:s  already  failed  the  students  the 
program  seeks  to  assist.    Hcv;  would  you  respond  to  this? 
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STATI  OF  RHODE  ISLAND  AND  PROVIDINCE  PLANTATIONS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

199  ProRieiude  Street.  Providence.  Rhode  bUnd  02908 


ThomM  C.  Schmidt  ^NnmteloMr 


July  23,  19$0 


The.  Hono^tz  ClcUboKm  ?Ul 
ChoUAman  Subcj/wncttee  on  Education, 

and  Humanitiu 
UniXexi  Statu  S^nat^ 
likukington,  P.C.  20510 

VtoA  SznatoK  PeZt: 

The  poApoAe  oi  thu  tetteA  l&  to  K^&pond  to  thz  qu^6tLon&  p^wcitted 
-tn  youA  June  25  teXteA  KzgoAding  pKopohoA  Youth  Ugl&lation, 

i^JWi  KzgoAd  to  a  Kzcipftocal  6eX  asldz  oi  zdacation  idnd6  ^OK  on-thz- 
job  tAOAjujig  and  vnptoyrmnt  acav^cm,  I  ^ee£  that  6uch  a  KzqiuAvmnt  u)ould 
be  bzm(^(Ual.    A  Aet  tuidz  would  zn&uAZ  that  6eAviczA  and  acZLvltiu  to 
youth  would  not  6e  lomecce^AOA^  dapUcjat(Ld.    Jn  addULon,  an  Inyjz^tsnznt 
oi  i,duc.atLOn  and  laboK  ^imdA  In  a  joint  \jzntuAz  ^uAC4  that  both  paAtizA 
'tiOl  wonk  to  thz  maxAJtvm  zxtznt  toukUid  po6iZLvz  pnog^  outcomt6 .    Jt  JU 
^pofi^t  that  Statz  Edacation   Agencies  and  PfUmz  Spomofu  wonk  vviy 
Uo6QZy  in  thU  oAza  to  aji&uaz  that  pfiognam  planning  in  teAin6  o^  goali, 
objzctivz^,  poUciu,  iw/uUng  cycZzA,  pfUofUtlzing  oi  dUznt  g^uph,  duA.- 
atcon  OA  p^ognam&,  eXc.  6e  adtquatzly  dztaUzd  and  r,oofuUmtzd  In  ofidz^ 
that  IEAa,  6pzcA.(^c  6choot  6itzA    and  tocal  CETA  &Jbgfuintzzt^  can  natlomJUit 
dZvzZop  and  ijnpZejnznt  ptog/iams, 

J  J  ^^^^^^  ^  fvUuate  6Zctofi  tinkagzA,  Vocational  Education  PMogfiam& 
<n  Rhode  Uland  havz  bzgun  to  dzvzZop  appnoackzt^  Auch      Induj^ttial  sateZlitz 
pfu}gfum&»    The4e  oaz  tAOAJung  acUvlUz6  which  takz  placz  in  ba&inzA6  and 
uiduJitAtf  6ztting6.    TkC&  appftoach  l&  uttUzzd  when  oUtUng  thz  newest 
occupatconat  training  aAza&  6uch  a&  computZA.  dAaiting  and  woAd  pAoc^&6ing. 
Spzcailczzd  pfwg/uxm  oi  tkc6  natuAz  would  KzquiAz  6ub6tantial  ^iMancial  invz&t- 
mzntA  ioK  zqwcpmznt  pzA6onnU  and  Kttatzd  in&tuictional  matznAjiU  which  vie 
not  availablz.    JndiUtUal  SatUtitz  ptiogtums  tap  Jie^ouAczi  which  oaz  avaiZ- 
ablz  in  indu^tuf  to  ptiovldz  6pzciatizzd  tAoinlng  pKogftam^. 
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O^ZA  pfiog^uxnA  which  fuzue  been  ^uccu^iul  appfioach  to  tirJUng 
zduaUion  and  uxffik  oAz  coopzAativc  zduzaXion  and  App^zntictikip  Unkagz 
p^g^iiwA  K*Uc/i  involves  high  school  jwnLoni  and  tznionjt^  In  app^zntlcz- 

In  add^zA&AjiQ  you/i  thuid  qutition  fuugoAding  tan^eXing,  1  am  con- 
dZAnzd  that,  thz  intzn^lvz  conczjfvOuvUon  oi  -twootcw  iofi  dzJblgmZzjd  o/iciu 
yjiy  fiuult  <n  p^iognrm  which  havz  a  tutUXzd  impact  on  thz  ba^lc  6kM& 
dzvztvpmejU  and  unejnptoymznt  pfioblvna       a  laAgz  mmbzA      nzzdy  youth 
who  do  not  fi^ldz  in  dziignatzd  oKzai.    ToAgzXing  ol  wouAxiz^  to  duign- 
atzd  o/texu  pfUmoKity,  way  bz  too  UmU^A  an  appfioach  to  oddA^^ing  the, 
4cope  0^  thz  ba&ic  ^kiJtt&funzmplotfmznt  pfioblzm^  o^  youth, 

ToAgeXing  oi  dUadvantageA  6tudznt&  l&  adzjquate,  in  thz  zducation 
tcUz  0/  thz  pfiopo6zd  LzgiMation,  howzvzA  participation  ^o>i  14  and  15 
yzoA  old  youth  in  thz  labo\  tiXlz  would  bz  tbnUtd.    UmcU  on  poAticipation 
60^  M  and  15  uzaA  old  youth  may  tz66zn  thz  impact  on  thz  dhop  out  pfioblzm 
whA^  thz  youth  pfiogAanA  OAZ  intzndzd  to  oddKe^i.    HzizoAch  conducted  by 
thz  Rhodz  Uland  VzpoAtjnent  o£  Education  hoA  rzvzalzd  that  thz  loKgut 
peAczntagz  o^  youth  d/iopout  oi  school  to  go  to  wofik.    Thz  CETA  youth 
pfiog^uxmi  could  oddKzu  thz  zcononyic  nzzxU  o{  many  potential  dhop-outA  by 
pfiovAAing  pa/it  timz  wonk  expc/ttence  ioK  thzAZ  youth. 

VouK  ^inal  qutbtion  cjonczAning  how  to  fiupond  to  cMjUca  who  izzl  that 
puttuig  moKz  monzy  into  an  zducational  6y6tvn  that  ha&  alAkody  iaiZzd  itadzntA 
can  bz  ^ponded  to  by  pointing  out  that  thz  majof^iXy  oi  izdzAol  a&6l6tancz 
iofL  education  i&  cuAJientZy  taAgetzd  to  zZzmzntaAy  and  po6t  ^zcondoAy  zducjatJjon. 
Few  pfwgfuwA  zxiM  to  addKU6  thz  lA^uti  oA  ba&ic  6kiUU  and  emptoyabitUy 
dzvztopmznt  oi  dc&advantagzd  6tudznt6  at  thz  6Zconda/Ly  IzveJt. 

I  hopz  that  thz  cormznt6  p^vidzd  in  thU  IzttzA  wilt  a&^iM  you  in 
thz  upcoming  htoAing^  on  thz  Youth  BijU.    Plexuz  izzZ  iw  to  contacX  mz  ioA, 
cioAiiication  oi  thu  leXtzA  ok  ioK  any  iutuAz  quz6tijon6  KzgoAding  thz  Youth 
InAXiativz, 


Fnank  M.  Santo ao 
V  iputy  A^^lttant  ConrnU^ionzK 
BuAzau  oi  Vocational-Tzchnical 
Education 


FMS:PAR:aC 
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AMtHiCAN  VOCATIONAl.  ASSOCIATION  ^ 


July  24,  19P0 


The  Honorable  Claiborne  Pell 

Chairman,  Senate  Subcorani ttee  on  Education, 

Arts  and  the  Hunanities 
4223  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  DC  20510 

Gear  Senator  Pell : 

1  am  enclosing  a  response  to  a  series  of  questions  proposed 
by  you  following  the  recent  hearings  on  S-23B5, 

If  we  may  be  of  further  assistance  in  this  matter,  please 
feel  free  to  contact  my  office. 

Best  wishes. 


Sincerely, 


Gene  Bottoms 
Executive  Director 


GB/aws 

Enc'^osure 


20:?nNOPTH  :4TH  STREET  □  ARLINGTON.  VIRGINIA  22201  □  PhONE  (703)  5;'2-6121 
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RESPONSE  TO  QUESTIONS  FOR  VOCATIONAL     UCATION  PANEL 
(Per  Correspondence  of  June  23,  1980) 


1.  As  you  know,  in  the  CETA  youth  programs  tMre  is  a  22  percent  setaside. 
Do  you  believe  there  should  bt  a  similar  setaside  for  on-the-job  train- 
ing and  employment  services  ii,  the  education  title  of  the  proposed 
legislation? 

RESPONSE: 

The  legislative  history  indicates  that  22  percent  of  the  employment 
and  training  funds  contained  in  Title  I*  of  CETA  were  set  aside  to  encour- 
age greater  participation  of  the  education  cotrmunity.    The  majority  of 
the  activities  authorized  under  Yitle  IV  r.^lates  to  the  education  of  youth. 
Since  the  age  group  addressed  by  Title  IV  of  CETA  is  consistent  with  those 
who  are  either  in  school  or  of  schuol  ara,  this  22  percent  setaside  helps 
to  fulfill  the  total  purpose  of  the  CF"^A  funds  in  Title  IV.    However,  it  is 
limited  to  secondary  school  systems  primarily  due  to  administrative  patterns. 

Within  this  context,  it  is  believed  that  100  percent  of  the  funds  in 
the  education  title  of  the  proposed  Ipgislation  should  be  expended  for 
employability  training  program:  and  r^jlated  services.    He  believe  that  at 
least  25  percent  of  these  funds  should  specifically  be  expended  for  voca- 
tional education  and  those  ser'ice^  related  to  employment.    These  funds 
should  be  allocated  to  those  vocational  education  institutions  and  agencies 
charged  with  responsibility  for  vocational  education  and  job  training. 
However,  there  should  be  close  linkcjas  between  these  funds  and  any  other 
expenditures  in  the  education  title  since  it  is  clearly  the  intent  of  the 
education  title  to  provide  education  and  training  for  employability. 

2.  If  this  program  to  work,  there  must  be  a  close  relationship  between 
education  on  the  cie  hand  tind  jobs  on  the  other.  What  kind  of  mechan- 
isms have  you  developed  or  what  kind  do  you  believe  could  be  developed 
to  forge  the  required  re*!?."  lonship  between  the  education  community  and 
*he  private  sector  to  insure  that  this  program  will  succeed? 

RESPONSE: 

Vocational  education  has  traditionally  forged  a  close  working  relation- 
ship with  the  private  e.-nployer.    The  Vocational  Education  Law  (PL  94-482) 
rails  for  tie  establishment  of  advisory  councils  at  the  national,  state 
and  local  level  for  vocational  education.    Advisory  councils  at  the  local 
and  statp  leve^  have  'zfio.n  very  successful  in  developing  a  closer  working 
relationship  between  .'jational  education  and  the  private  sector  employer. 
Employers  work  to  advise  and  assist  in  developing  the  content  of  vocational 
?:.1ucation  programs.    They  work  to  assure  that  the  graduates  of  these  programs 
will  be  enployable  and  they  serve  as  advocates  of  the  vocational  programs 
at  the  s^ate  inJ  local  level.    This  is  done  in  many  instances  by  seeking  to 
upgrade  cc  '^pTient  used  in  Instructional  laboratories,  by  assisting  with 
improved  .u  uocial  support  for  vocational  education  programs,  or  by  assis- 
ting with  the  upgrading  of  instructors  by  recycling  them  through  an  employ- 
ment situation  in  the  private  sector. 
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One  of  the  most  satisfying  relationships  between  vocational  education  and 
the  private  sector  exists  In  the  support  given  by  the  private  sector  to  the 
activities  of  the  student  organizations.    Each  vocational  education  program 
has,  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  instructional  program,  a  vocational  student 
organization.    These  organizations,  among  other  things,  coalesce  industry, 
business  and  organized  labor  support  around  the  activities  of  the  students. 
Notably,  the  contest  arising  from  the  Instructional  program  enjoys  great 
support  from  business  and  Industry.    The  private  sector  organizes  Itself  to 
develop  the  skills  to  be  learned  In  the  contest  and  fln-.n^'-lally  supports  the 
activities  of  these  student  organizations  as  a  form  of  intra-currlcular 
activity  for  the  vocational  education  program. 

The  mechanisms  developed  by  vocational  education  are  working  and  can 
provide  a  model  and  a  patte«"n  for  the  required  relationships  between  the 
private  sector  and  education  In  the  new  youth  legislation. 

3.  Do  you  feel    that  the  targeting  In  this  bill  Is  adequate  to  meet  the 
goals  of  the  new  legislation? 

RESPONSE: 

The  problems  of  youth  unemployment  are  not  unique  to  the  inner  cities. 
Depressed  rural  areas  have  considerable  concern  about  youth  unemployment. 
While  the  numbers  may  not  be  as  great  as  the  metropolitan  areas  display, 
the  nature  of  the  problem  is  just  as  critical. 

To  target  funds  to  the  areas  of  recognized  need  Is  admirable  and  will 
address  the  Irrmedlate  problem.    It  Is  also  necessary  to  consider,  however, 
the  capacity-building  aspect  and  seek  to  build  the  capacity  of  the  voca- 
tional education  corrmunlty  In  areas  where  there  are  no  stations  for  employ- 
ability  training  so  that  the  pool  of  unemployed  youth  will  not  become  large 
In  any  area.    One  aspect  of  targeting  that  should  be  enhanced  in  the  youth 
bin  is  to  target  to  those  depressed  areas  that  have  no  capacity  to  deliver 
vocational  education.    This  targeting  should,  of  necessity,  require  assess- 
ment of  facilities  and  capabilities  of  vocational  education  and  would  move 
the  idea  of  targeting  from  simply  dealing  with  the  number  of  Individuals  to 
also  addressing  capacity.    It  could  provide  long-range  developmental  activities 
in  comnunitles  that  would  adequately  address  the  problem  of  youth  unemployment. 

4.  Critics  of  the  President's  Youth  Initiative  contend  that  we  would  be 
putting  substantial  amounts  of  money  Into  an  educational  system  that  has 
already  failed  the  students  the  program  seeks  to  assist.    How  would  you 
respond  to  this? 

RESPONSE: 

Vocational  education  programs  have  achieved  remarkable  success,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  popularity  and  support  of  these  programs  at  the  state  and 
local  level.    In  addition,  numerous  surveys  and  studies  are  attesting  the 
effectiveness  and  accountability  of  vocational  education.    This  remarkable 
acceptance  and  success  of  vocational  education  has  been  achieved  In  the  face 
of  very  limited  federal  funds.    The  federal  Investment  In  vocational  educa- 
tion has  been  designed  primarily  to  stimulate  Improvements  In  vocational 
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education.    It  has  not  been  designed  to  provide  a  comprehensive  program 
of  employment  and  training  for  the  students  who  have  rejected  the  school 
system  and  who  are  structurally  deficient  regarding  both  education  and 
employabll Ity  skills.    These  are  hard  to  reach  students.    They  are  high 
risk  students  and  the  cost  of  programs  to  effectively  Impact  and  change 
both  lifestyle  and  work  habits  Is  great.    Education  has  not  been  tradi- 
tionally charged  with  this  responsibility,  either  at  the  local  state  or 
federal  level,  and  sufficient  funds  have  not  been  available  for  education 
to  address  the  problems  these  youth  have.    However,  It  Is  the  Intent  of 
this  legislation  to  redirect  some  of  the  efforts  of  the  education  system 
to  provide  programs  to  serve  disadvantaged,  unemployed  youth  and  to  enhance 
the  partnership  of  all  facets  of  education,  the  private  sector  employer, 
and  the  public  Interest  agencies  at  the  local  and  state  level  In  order  to 
provide  comprehensive  programs  for  these  youth. 

It  Is  not  merely  a  matter  of  putting  new  money  into  old  channels, 
but  It  Is  a  matter  of  developing  new  linkages  and  new  systems  to  serve 
students  who  are  In  great  need. 

Senator  Pelx,.  Our  next  panel  is  the  Youth  Elducation-Employ- 
ment  Panel.  Pat  Marino,  public  affairs  representative,  Kaiser  Alu- 
minum &  Chemical  Corp.,  Oakland,  Calif.;  Henrietta  Green,  vice 
principal,  Oakland  High  School,  Oakland,  Calif.;  Dr.  James  Jarrett, 
professor  of  education  and  former  dean  of  the  school  of  education, 
University  of  Calif.,  Berkeley,  Calif.;  and  Jerold  C.  Kindred, 
consultant. 

STATEMENTS  OF  PATRICIA  J.  MARINO,  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  REP- 
RESENTATIVE, KAISER  ALUMINUM  &  CHEMICAL  CORP.,  OAK- 
LAND, CALIF.;  HENRIETTA  GREEN,  VICE  PRINCIPAL,  OAK- 
LAND HIGH  SCHOOL,  OAKLAND,  CALIF.;  DR.  JAMES  JARRETT. 
PROFESSOR  OF  EDUCATION  AND  FORMER  DEAN  OF  THE 
SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 
BERKELEY,  CALIF.;  AND  JEROLD.  C.  KINDRED.  CONSULTANT. 
A  PANEL 

Mr.  Marino.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

My  name  is  Pat  Marino  and  I  am  public  affairs  representative.  I 
would  like  to  introduce  Henrietta  Green,  to  my  right,  vice  principal 
of  instruction,  Oakland  High  School.  After  her  is  Jerold  Kindred, 
consultant  to  the  project,  replacing  Charles  Hill,  who  is  going  to  be 
talking  about  the  role  of  small  business  in  this  project  and  what 
their  needs  are,  and  finally  Dr.  James  Jarrette  will  be  describing 
some  of  the  crucial  elements  necessary  in  any  school  to  work 
program  and  also  what  role  the  Federal  Government  will  play  in 
this  program. 

We  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  describe  our  program  and 
to  make  some  suggestions  on  resolving  the  youth  unemployment 
problem. 

In  Oakland,  Calif.,  our  community  is  faced  with  unemployment 
rate  among  minorities  anjrwhere  from  40  to  70  percent.  We  are 
committed  to  seeing  this  problem  eradicated. 

To  that  end.  Kaiser  Aluminum  took  the  initiative  and  funded  the 
Success  on  the  Move  program,  a  collaborative  effort  of  U.C.  Berke- 
ley, Oakland  High  School,  and  ourselves.  The  total  cost  of  the 
initial  summer  pilot  was  $80,000  for  120  Oakland  High  youths,  or  a 
cost  of  $670  per  student.  Our  primary  emphasis  was  in  the  jobs 
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portion  of  the  programs,  was  on  work  exposure  and,  second,  on  the 
development  of  specific  skills. 

Based  on  our  brief  experience  with  Success  on  the  Move,  we 
would  like  to  make  several  recommendations  regarding  the  youth 
unemployment  problem  and  its  correlation  to  education. 

One:  No  one  sector  or  organization  can  solve  this  problem  alone; 
any  program  should  be  a  public/private  effort. 

Tv^o;  At  least  some  Federal  moneys  allocated  to  education/em- 
ployment programs  should  be  on  comprehensive,  preventative  pro- 
grams like  Success  on  the  Move  that  work  with  youth  before  the 
problems  arise.  We  do  not  mean  that  those  programs  geared  to  the 
high  school  dropout  are  not  worthwhile.  However,  we  must  simul- 
taneously hit  the  root  of  the  problem.  If  not,  we  are  destined  to 
repeat  it. 

Three:  Students  should  be  trained  not  just  in  one  specific  skill, 
but  in  the  process  of  how  to  function  in  an  ever-changing  job 
market. 

Four:  Large  corporations  and  small  business  need  to  work  togeth- 
er to  provide  some  of  the  resources  necessary  to  mount  education- 
to-work  programs  since  the  majority  of  the  jobs  are  in  the  private 
sector.  It  has  bten  our  experience  that  a  private  sector  employer 
will  respond  more  favorably  to  another  member  of  the  private 
sector. 

Five:  Large  corporations  can  assist  a  program  like  Success  on  the 
Move  in  several  ways: 

(a)  By  acting  as  a  catalyst  to  link  large  and  small  businesses 
together  in  a  jobs  program.  A  key  element  in  our  program's  success 
was  the  ability  to  place  students  with  54  small  businesses. 

(b)  The  corporation  can  also  assist  by  providing  some  of  the 
initial  monetary  incentives  to  attract  matching  funds  for  both  the 
educational  and  employment  portions  or  by  paying  the  entire  cost 
of  the  program. 

(c)  Finally,  a  corporation  can  act  as  a  liaison  to  other  corpora- 
tions to  encourage  them  to  fund  similar  programs  in  their  respec- 
tive cities. 

Henrietta  Green,  vice  principal,  Oakland  High  School,  has  been 
very  close  to  both  the  summer  and  spring  pilot  programs  at  Oak- 
land High.  She  will  briefly  summarize  them  for  you. 

Ms.  Green.  Chairman  Pell,  members  of  the  committee,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  briefly  describe  our  program  to 
you. 

It  grew  out  of  earlier  adopt  a  school  partnership  between  Kaiser 
Aluminum  and  Oakland  High  School.  In  the  spring  of  1979,  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley  went  to  Kaiser  Aluminum 
with  an  education  proposal  for  summer  school  for  Oakland  High 
School  students.  We  at  the  school  site  pointed  out  that  many 
students  who  needed  to  attend  summer  school  will  not  do  so  be- 
cause they  would  be  looking  for  summer  employment.  So  it  was 
decided  that  each  student  involved  in  the  program  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  part-time  job.  An  employment  consultant  was  hired 
by  Kaiser  Aluminum  to  recruit  the  jobs.  Success  on  the  Move  is  a 
school  to  work  program.  It  has  several  goals,  including  student 
change,  high  school  teacher  change  and  university  change.  It  has 
philosophy  which  ask  students  to  take  responsibility  for  their  own 
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actions,  including  problem  solving  methods  which  can  be  trans- 
ferred from  each  discipline  in  the  school  to  the  world  of  work. 

I  personally  believe  that  the  Success  on  the  Move  program  would 
be  a  strong  determining  factor  in  decreasing  the  school  dropout 
rate  because  immediate  reward  of  a  job  is  highly  motivating,  and 
correlation  of  education  and  skills  needed  for  the  work  world 
makes  education  extremely  relevant.  The  program  emphasizes  lan- 
guage arts  skills,  speaking,  reading,  writing,  listening,  across  all 
disciplines.  Teachers  in  the  program,  regardless  of  the  subject  field, 
are  teaching  students  communication  skills  in  relation  to  the  con- 
tent matter  of  the  subject.  The  U.C.  professors  and  graduate  stu- 
dents in  the  program  are  involved  in  the  program  at  a  level  that 
brings  higher  education  closer  to  the  secondary  school.  They  are 
actually  involved  in  the  classrooms  teaching  the  high  school  stu- 
dents. This  keeps  them  in  focus  realism  of  education  needs  and 
gives  strong  indication  for  directions  for  the  university  teacher 
training  program. 

One  of  the  goals  of  the  program  is  to  have  parent  involvement  at 
every  level.  Presently  we  have  parents  involved  in  this  manner, 
planning,  teaching,  counseling,  tutoring,  and  so  forth.  Plans  are 
being  developed  to  include  more  parents  in  the  program.  Already 
parents  have  shown  much  support  and  interest.  They  are  almost 
100  percent  present  at  all  invitations  to  assemble  at  the  school  site 
for  meetings  related  to  the  program.  We  felt  the  program  last 
summer  was  extremely  successful.  Students,  ages  15  to  18,  attended 
school  in  the  mornings  and  worked  in  the  afternoon.  The  primary 
emphasis  on  work  program  was  development  of  good  attitudes  and 
exposure  of  a  variety  of  career  information.  The  secondary  empha- 
sis was  development  of  specific  job  skills.  The  students  were  select- 
ed for  the  program  according  to  a  set  of  criteria  which  reflected  the 
population  of  Oakland  High  School,  which  is  comprised  of  2,000 
students  of  varied  ethnic  groups,  the  majority  black  and  Asian  as 
well  as  varied  economic  and  ability  levels.  We  incorporated  the 
program  into  the  regular  school  during  the  last  spring  semester  as 
a  pilot  project.  We  want  to  continue  to  expand  it  in  the  fall,  and  we 
are  planning  also  to  have  another  summer  session  for  120  students. 

During  my  more  than  20  years  in  the  education  system,  I  have 
never  been  involved  in  such  a  comprehensive  program,  nor  have  I 
seen  so  much  enthusiasm  generated  by  students,  teachers  and  par- 
ents. The  students  say  that  the  program  makes  them  feel  worth- 
while regardless  of  ability  level.  It  emphasizes  positiveness,  self 
esteem  and  responsibility  for  one's  own  actions. 

The  emphasis  on  communication  skills,  problem  solving  and 
work  exposure  provide  tools  that  will  be  useful  to  our  young  people 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  They  learn  in  school  how  to  be  functional 
responsible  citizens.  We  are  all  excited  about  this  program.  It  is  in 
the  formative  stage,  but  we  know  it  works  and  we  want  to  continue 
its  development  and  expansion. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed,  Ms.  Green. 

Mr.  Kindred.  With  your  permission  I  will  be  reading  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Hill,  who  is  an  eloquent  and  articulate  man,  but  he 
was  taken  ill  this  morning. 
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Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee  for 
the  chance  to  comment  on  the  Success  on  the  Move  program.  I  own 
a  florist  shop  and  several  other  small  businesses  on  East  I4th 
Street  in  Oakland.  I  have  been  there  for  13  years.  It  is  an  area 
made  up  mostly  of  black,  very  low-income  people.  ^Ve  are  the  place 
where  youth  unemployment  exists.  I  see  it  every  day  and  I  live 
with  it. 

My  first  time  in  this  program  was  last  year.  I  took  on  several  of 
the  Success  on  the  Move  students  and  have  kept  two  of  them  on  a 
part-time  basis  as  employees.  I  have  participated  in  niany  pro- 
grams to  date,  but  this  program  was  the  best.  Why?  Simply  be- 
cause the  students  came  to  me  with  a  willingness  to  work,  a 
positive  attitude,  and  a  basic  understanding  of  the  importance  of 
getting  to  work  on  time.  With  that  going  for  me,  teaching  them 
some  skills  was  easy.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  number  of  students  that 
have  cost  me  time  and  money  because  I  became  more  of  a  counsel- 
or than  an  employer  and  took  more  time  from  my  business  than  I 
should  have  to  assist  them  to  learn  about  work.  Small  businessmen 
need  to  have  someone  they  can  count  on,  someone  who  is  reliable. 

Because  many  small  businessmen  have  had  poor  experiences 
with  youth,  they  often  have  a  perception  of  the  young  worker  as 
lazy,  shiftless,  a  vandal  and  thief.  When  job  developers  are  trying 
to  place  students,  they  face  first  this  poor  perception  of  young 
people  and,  second,  racial  prejudice.  If,  however,  small  employers 
have  a  subsidized  chance  to  learn  how  good  these  young  people  are 
as  workers,  then  small  employers  can  be  persuaded  that  hiring 
youth  is  a  good  investment,  one  they  will  be  willing  to  underwrite, 
at  least  in  part.  In  this  program,  30  out  of  54  of  last  summer  s 
employers  hired  their  students  back  with  their  own  money.  Small 
employers  can  almost  always  use  motivated  youth  as  employees, 
due  to  turnover. 

I  would  like,  at  this  time,  to  recommend  several  ways  of  assistmg 
small  business  in  participating  in  Success  on  the  Move  type  pro- 
grams. They  are: 

One:  Tax  incentives  or  some  form  of  subsidy  for  those  employers 
hiring  high  school  youth  on  a  part-time  basis— say  sixs  weeks— or 
during  the  summer.  ,,  u  • 

Two:  Allow  the  pairing  of  private/public  funds  for  small  busi- 
nesses who  cannot  afford  a  youth's  employment  costs  above  the 
minimum  wage— for  example,  social  security,  workmen's  compen- 
sation, et  cetera— or  who  have  to  pay  union  scale  to  hire  young 
people. 

Three:  Provide  technical  -assistance  to  small  busmesses  to  aid 
them  in  complying  -^vith  ths  requirements  of  CETA  programs 
before,  during,  and  after  a  student's  employment. 

Four:  Streamline  the  paper,  compliance,  and  reporting  processes. 
We  cannot  afford  red  tape. 

Five:  Allow  pairing  of  private/public  funds  so  that  heterogeneous 
groupings  of  students  and  employees  can  be  achieved.  Kids  need  to 
understand  other  experiences,  attitudes  or  cultures  in  which  they 
are  expected  to  compete  in  the  real  work  world.  We  must  stop 
setting  up  them  for  failure. 

Six:  Provide  matching  funds  to  a  group  of  small  businesses  who 
may  want  to  "adopt"  or  work  with  a  particular  high  school  for 
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caref-:  education/employment  training  who  could  not  do  so  without 
assistance. 

Seven:  Utilize  part  of  Federal  funds  to  provide  a  clearinghouse  of 
practical  information  on  training  activities  and  career  information 
for  the  small  businessman. 

Eight:  Allow  the  private  sector  to  utilize  CETA  or  other  funding 
to  provide  training  and  pretraining  orientation  to  work  for  low- 
income  youth. 

I  think  jobs,  the  experience  they  can  gain  at  work,  can  really 
turn  students  on  to  learning.  If  Government  can  assist  small  busi- 
ness to  participate  in  programs  as  good  as  Success  on  the  Move, 
you  will  develop  a  broader  base  of  jobs  for  unemployed  youth.  With 
a  combined  education/work  program,  these  students  will  have  a 
better  idea  of  what  they  are  facing  and  a  better  chance  for  a  job 
when  they  walk  out  that  high  school  door  for  the  last  time. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 

Dr.  Jarrett. 

Dr.  Jarrett.  Thank  you.  Let  me  briefly  summarize  the  elements 
we  think  are  necessary  in  a  collaborative  work/education  program. 

In  education,  an  emphasis  on  language  skills  in  all  subjects;  that 
iS,  not  only  on  writing  and  rt^ading,  but  on  listening  and  speaking, 
too;  emphasis  on  problem-solving  techniques;  and  we  believe  in 
heterogeneous  groupings  of  students,  with  an  interdisciplinary  cur- 
riculum relating  disciplines  to  jobs  and  work  skills. 

In  employment:  An  involvement  of  the  employers  and  the  par- 
ents in  the  school  in  ways  that  are  useful  and  that  engage  their 
skills;  provide  a  pairing  of  private  and  public  funds  to  allow  the 
participation  of  small  businesses  and  the  heterogeneous  groupings 
of  students. 

Research,  we  believe,  is  absolutely  essential.  We  need  to  learn 
and  then  apply  our  learning.  We  need  to  learn  a  great  deal  if  we 
are  to  improve  the  teaching  of  basic  skills,  problem-solving  and  job 
related  skills  at  the  high  school  level  to  students  with  low  oral, 
written,  mathematical,  and  problem  solving  skills.  We  need  much 
research  on  oral  language  skills. 

We  know  far  too  little  about  how  to  relate  work  skills  to  aca- 
demic skills,  et  cetera.  This  argues  for  the  essential  role  of  univer- 
sity faculty  in  the  collaborative  effort. 

A  program,  like  Success  on  the  Move,  that  brings  university 
faculty,  graduate  students,  and  high  school  teachers  together  as 
peers  is  the  best  possible  context  in  which  to  identify  and  work  on 
ways  to  resolve  the  very  difficult  problems  of  creating  a  work/ 
school  program  that  truly  serves  the  needs  of  low  income,  largely 
minority  students,  who  live  in  the  inner  cities. 

Next,  I  would  like  to  mention  reasons  we  believe  some  Federal 
assistance  is  needed  for  a  program  like  Success  on  the  Move  and 
would  like  to  suggest  ways  Government  can  play  a  role  in  such  a 
program  that  originates  in  the  private  sector. 

Medium-sized  companies  need  tax  incentives  with  minimal  time 
required  to  comply  with  regulations.  The  public  schools  will  re- 
quire funds  on  at  least  an  interim  basis.  Shrinking  enrollments  and 
shrinking  financial  resources  make  it  very  difficult  for  them  to 
plan  for  and  reallocate  funds  to  support  a  new  and  untested  pro- 
gram. 
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If  Success  on  the  Move  is  to  compete  successfully  with  other 
school  programs  for  people  and  money,  then  funding  is  required  for 
planning,  demonstration,  and  transition. 

Universities  will  require  ongoing  funding  if  they  are  to  partici- 
pate. The  Federal  Government  might  participate  in  several  ways. 
The  first  way  would  be  to  provide  direct  funding  to  the  universities 
and  schools  that  conduct  Success  on  the  Move  type  programs  for 
the  initial  costs  of  developing  the  program,  demonstrating  it,  and 
incorporating  it  into  the  regular  school  curriculum.  We  are  sug- 
gesting a  matching  of  public  and  private  funds.  The  private  sector 
could  then  pick  up  the  emplo3anent  costs  of  the  program. 

The  public  high  schools  should  be  able,  after  a  period  of  develop- 
ment and  demonstration,  to  support  a  majority  of  their  costs  of  a 
Success  on  the  Move  program  out  of  the  regular  school  instruc- 
tional budgets.  However,  if  the  transition  is  to  occur,  it  will  take 
interim  funding. 

There  is  also  the  possibility  of  tying  in  on  a  partial  basis  with 
existing  sources,  such  as  Department  of  Labor,  and  private  indus- 
try council  and  the  new  basic  skills  program  in  the  Department  of 
Education  to  pay  for  parts  of  Success  on  the  Move. 

From  the  university  point  of  view,  funds  for  their  portions  of  the 
program  might  come,  in  part,  from  NEH,  NIE,  or  DOL. 

Another  way  that  the  Government  might  assist  Success  on  the 
Move  type  programs  is  via  direct  tax  incentives  to  large  corpora- 
tions who  would  then  provide  funding,  the  job  costs,  the.  public 
high  school  and  university  costs  for  the  program  and,  as  mentioned 
earlier,  to  small  businesses  for  employment  of  students. 

A  third  way  would  be  to  provide  funding  to  nonprofit  interme- 
diaries along  the  lines  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Business,  Urban 
League,  Inc.,  or  Oakland's  Marcus  Foster  Educational  Institute, 
These  intermediaries  could  then  act  to  attract  corporate  and  foun- 
dation funds  for  these  types  of  programs  and  take  on  the  job  of 
counseling  and  managing  the  collaboration,  assisting  small  corpo- 
rations with  subsidies,  and  complying  with  local.  State,  and  Federal 
laws  and  regulations. 

We  realize  we  are  coming  to  you  asking  that  funding  for  this 
kind  of  program  be  appropriated  at  a  time  when  you  are  faced  with 
budget  cuts  and  when  there  exist  already  a  number  of  successful 
progranris.  To  that  problem,  we  would  suggest  that  there  is  the 
possibility  of  matching  funds  from  business  and  private  founda- 
tions so  that  not  as  much  money  is  needed  as  if  it  were  solely  a 
Government-financed  project. 

We  believe  Success  on  the  Move  warrants  a  closer  look  because  it 
is  a  comprehensive  program  working  on  the  academic,  employ- 
ment, and  community  areas  of  a  student's  life,  one  which  is  replica- 
ble,  we  believe,  wherever  there  are  component  parts:  a  university, 
high  school,  and  industry  or  business.  We  believe  it  will  succeed 
because  it  is  public/private  solution  to  a  very  serious  problem. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 

This  relationship  between  education  and  the  job  is  a  very  impor- 
tant one.  As  you  point  out.  Dr.  Jarrett,  there  has  been  very  little 
research  done  on  it  in  the  field. 
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Where  do  you  think  the  best  material  rests,  with  the  Department 
of  Education  or  in  university  hands?  Or  where  is  most  information 
available? 

Dr.  Jarhett.  Well,  I  think  in  university  hands  primarily.  Obvi- 
ously we  depend  on  the  department  of  education  for  number  of 
data.  By  and  large,  the  department  does  not  conduct  basic  research 
on  these  issues  out,  as  you  know,  assists  other  agencies,  such  as 
university  teams.  We  believe  collaboration  with  teachers  and  corpo- 
rations to  be  essential  to  carry  out  a  kind  of  joint  effort  with 
respect  to  research. 

In  our  opinion,  in  tlie  past  there  has  been  too  much  concentra- 
tion on  the  university  without  the  elements  of  collaboration. 

Senator  Pell.  As  you  know,  CETA  has  done  a  fairly  good  job. 
There  have  been  some  abuses.  It  is  being  cut  back — one  of  these 
steps  backward— by  $300  million,  being  cut  back  a  third.  CETA  has 
a  22-percent  set-aside  for  education. 

Do  you  think  there  should  be  similar  setaside  in  the  education 
portion  of  this  legislation  for  job  training? 

Dr.  Jarrett.  I  personally  do  believe  that  it  is  essential  there  be 
iK)me  such  provision.  We  are  arguing  among  other  things,  I  will  say 
once  again,  for  university  involvement  in  the  specific  inclusion  of 
this  possibility  of  collaborative  effort. 

^^^ator  Pell.  I  think  Ms.  Maiino  wanted  tc  say  something. 

ivi£  Marino.  I  would  say  that  would  give  a  balance  of  both 
education  side  and  job  side.  Oftentimes  there  is  only  one  source  of 
funding,  and  it  is  not  looked  at  as  a  total  program.  This  project  is 
presented  to  the  r^udents  and  employers  as  a  total  entity.  If  we 
could  have  the  22  :)ercent  on  the  other  side,  that  would  be  an 
excellent  way  of  cove  ing  it. 

Senator  Pell.  Anofher  question  here  is  the  question  of  school 
dropouts,  whether  the>  \*ill  be  willing  to  go  back  into  formal  school 
setting  or  should  there  h<  Itemative  education  route  open  to  them 
for  reentering  the  educatit  process? 

Dr.  Jarrztt.  My  own  view  on  that  is  our  program  does  not 
pretend  to  be  a  panacea  to  include,  to  meet  all  types  of  problems.  I 
should  think  ours  is  primarily  aimed  at  students  who  still  are  in 
schools.  We  are  concentrating  upon  development  of  their  employ- 
ability  skills  rather  than  on  the  equally  needed  efforts  to  get  at 
those  students  who  have  dropped  out  and  need  to  be  brought  back 
into  the  school  or  other  training  context. 

Ms.  Marino.  I  would  like  to  add  also  the  program  having  taught 
adult  education  system  with  dropouts,  that  program  could  be  modi- 
fied to  work  on  those  elements. 

However,  a  primary  focus  is  the  student  before  he  graduates,  he 
or  she  graduates. 

Senator  Pell.  Is  not  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  giving 
the  job  the  question  of  work  habits  and  approach?  I  am  dways 
struck  by  the  amount  of  want  ads  in  any  newspaper,  with  people 
not  willing  to  fill  them,  either  because  they  are  very  unattractive 
jobs  or  low  pa3ring  jobs,  minimum  wage  jobs,  or  the  people  do  not 
have  technical  skills  that  are  necessary  to  perform  the  work. 

I  was  wondering  how  you  saw  this  situation. 

Dr.  Jarrett.  We  entirely  agree  with  that  emphasis.  In  fact,  we 
make  a  point  of  a  kind  of  equal  emphasis  upon  skills,  upon  knowl- 
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edge  and  upon  prosocial  attitudes  on  the  part  of  the  student.  We  do 
a  great  deal  by  literature,  discussion  groups  and  working  with 
employers  to  try  to  develop  prowork  attitudes.  We  think  they  are 
absolutely  essential. 

Ms.  Marino.  Last  summer  we  did  place  youth  in  a  variety  of 
jobs,  retail  service,  manufacturing  trades,  with  over  54  small  busi- 
ness employers.  Although  our  emphasis,  secondary  emphasis  is  on 
skills,  many  of  the  students  have  gone  on  now  in  their  second  year 
to  develop  interapprenticeship  programs.  The  hardest  part  was 
getting  those  business  people  to  take  them  the  first  time  around. 
Now,  there  are  a  number  of  them  that  are  going  to  stay  with  the 
employer  that  they  have  had  all  the  way  through  their  high  school 
career.  So  we  have  people  in  carpentry,  painting  and  remodeling, 
and  day  care  centers  and  a  number  of  situations. 

Dr.  Jarrett.  Could  I  add  a  word  on  that,  if  I  may? 

We  were  struck  by  the  fact  that  we  had  essentially  no  attend- 
ance problems  at  our  summer  school  last  year.  The  students  all 
came  and  they  came  on  time.  They  went  to  their  jobs  on  time  and 
they  reported  there  was  no  absenteeism. 

As  one  indication  of  the  success  of  our  kind  of  emphasis  upon 
attitudes,  we  think  that  is  impressive. 

[The  following  was  received  for  the  record:] 
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Questions  for  Youth  Education-Employment  Panel 

1.  Critics  of  the  President's  Youth  Initiatve  contend  we  would 

simply  be  putting  substantial  amounts  of  money  into  an 
educational  system  that  has  already  failed  the  students 
this  program  is  designed  to  assist.    How  would  you  respond 
to  that? 

2.  If  this  program  is  to  work,  there  must  be  a  close  relationship 

between  education  on  the  one  hand,  and  jobs  on  the  other. 
What  kind  of  mechanisms  have  you  developed  in  your  program, 
or  what  kind  do  you  believe  could  be  developed  to  forge  the 
necessary  relationship  between  the  education  community  and 
the  the  private  sector  to  insure  that  this  program  will 
work? 
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ALUMfNUM      A      CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 


July  11,  1980 


The  Honorable  Claiborne  pell 
Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts, 

and  the  Humemities 
Committee  on  ..abor  &  Human  Resources 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.C.  20510 

Dear  Senator  Pell: 

Attached  is  a  supplemental  statement  to  the  testimony 
the  Youth  Education -Employment  Panel  provided  your  committee 
on  June  18.    We  have  responded  to  the  very  thoughtful  ques- 
tions you  asked  and  hope  the  response  is  useful. 

We  will  be  providing  you  with  some  conceptual  eunendments 
to  the  Youth  Initiative  in  the  near  future.    We  thank  you 
again  for  the  opportunity  to  present  our  Success  on  the  Move 
prograun  to  your  committee. 


Sincerely, 


Patricia  J.^  Marino 

Public  Affairs  Representative 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  VOUTH 
EDUCATION-EMPLOYMENT  PANEL  TESTIMONY 
BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION, 
ARTS  AND  THE  HUMANITIES  -  JUNE  18,  1980 

The  educational  system  in  this  country  has  received  extraordinary 
amounts  of  federal  aid  which  has  sometimes  produced  extraordinarily 
poor  results.     Part  of  the  reason  for  the  poor  results  was  the 
criteria  and  structure  for  the  federal  disbursement.     The  President's 
Youth  Initiative  begins  to  address  ttie  areas  heretofore  which  re- 
ceived little  or  no  federal  money,  or  restructures  the  emphasis  on 
these  areas.     The  Youtii  Initiative  does  focus  on  both  education  and 
work  experience,  as  well  as  job  training  for  older  youth  while  pro- 
viding the  same  for  those  still  in  junior  and  senior  highj  it  al- 
lows for  distribution  of  Title  I  funds  based  on  effective  local 
plans  and  not  just  the  number  of  low-income  students;  it  acknowledges 
that  compensatory  education  must  be  allotted  to  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  as  well  as  elementary;  it  recognizAS  that  "good  work 
attitudes'*  are  the  firsh  "skill"  that  a  high  school  student  needs, 
and  it  emphasizes  a  need  for  cooperation  with  the  private  sector. 
However,  the  President's  Youth  Initiative  falls  short  in  several  areas. 

First,  it  does  not  allow  for  a  heterogeneous  grouping  of  students 
by  allowing  the  pairing  of  public  and  private  funds;  its  emphasis 
is  still  on  low  achievers.     Improvement  in  basic  skills  doesn't 
mean  students  can  learn  only  with  those  of  the  saune  ability  levels. 
Secondly,  there  is  no  emphasis  on  the  process  by  which  basic  skills 
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are  incorporated  across  the  curriculum  and  not  just  in  reading  and 
English  classes*     If  language  (reading,  writing,  listening  and 
speaking)  and  computation  are  to  be  enhanced,  then  every  teacher 
must  accept  responsibility  for  basic  skills  as  part  of  his  or  her 
lesson  plan.     Thirdly,  career  education  should  be  incorporated 
into  every  discipline?  in  other  words,  every  teacher  must  incor- 
porate work  exploration  and  knowledge  of  careers  into  their 
respective  disciplines,  with  students'  performance,  knowledge  of 
job  profiles,  etc>,  as  part  of  their  normal  school  record.  Fourth, 
although  partnerships  with  the  private  sector  are  encouraged,  the 
only  specific  process  by  which  to  do  this  is  the  funding  of  the 
Private  Industry  Councils  with  $150  million  in  1982  for  cooperation 
with  schools.     We  are  not  sure  that  simply  funding  the  PICs  will 
ensure  private-sector  employer  cooperation  with  schools.     The  funds 
should  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  specific  career/exposure-to-work 
plans  that  the  school  in  conjunction  with  employers  has  developed. 
In  addition,  perhaps  a  certain  portion  of  the  funding  provided  the 
tlCa  and  prime  sponsors,  either  directly  for  youth  jobs  or  for 
career  education  in  class,  might  be  given  on  a  matching  basis  with 
business  dollars  in  order  to  ensure  a  public/private  partnership 
in  youth  employment  for  junior  and  senior  high  school  students. 
Training  could  be  provided  by  the  private  sector. 

Finally,  it  should  be  recognized  that  we  are  not  suggesting  that 
you  put  substantial  amounts  of  money  into  the  educational  system 
per  se. 
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Our  purpose  in  testifying  before  the  Committee  was  to  suggest  an 
alternative  approach  that  should  be  built  into  the  legislation. 
Only  a  third  of  the  costs  of  our  program  comes  from  the  school 
system  for  the  regular  instructional  day;  the  school  system  can 
cover  those  costs  from  existing  funds.    The  extra  costs  (release 
time  for  tnacher  training,  the  costs  for  time  for  teachers  to 
plan  and  develop  curriculum,  for  ex2unple)  must  be  met  from  some 
other  source,  at  least  until  the  school  system  can  see  that  a 
program  like  this  has  merit  and  should  be  paid  for  from  reallocated 
costs  and  redefining  teacher  and  counselor  roles  and  assignments. 

The  other  roughly  two-thirds  of  the  program  costs,  one-third  for 
university  operational  participation,  the  remainder  to  pay  the 
costs  of  employing  the  students,  roust  come  from  other  sources.  It 
is  our  suggestion  that  private-sector  employers  pick  up  the  em- 
ployment  costs,  and  that  foundations  and  government  (federal,  state 
and  local)  pick  up  the  rest. 

As  we  see  it  at  the  moment,  the  breakdown  on  how  the  costs  of  a 

program  like  Success  on  the  Hove  should  be  distributed  i  s  as  follows: 

Corporations  50% 

Government  and  Foundations  30% 

School  Systems  and  Universities  20%. 

Through  the  next  three  to  five  years,  outside  money  will  be  required 
to  develop,  demonstrate  and  then  make  the  transition  to  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  local  funding.    He  do  not  see  a  time  when  a  program  like 
this  could  operate  without  government  funds.    The  only  exception 
would  be  indirect  federal  funding  via  tax  incentives  that  would  make 
it  pay  for  corporations  to  totally  fund  such  programs. 
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Again,  we  do  not  see  how  the  current  legislative  initiatives 
would  make  this  kind  of  federal  role  feasible  or  possible. 
In  factf  we  are  suggesting  that  the  federal  government  not  put 
these  funds  directly  into  the  hands  of  school  systems,  primarily 
because  they  do  not  now  have  the  personnel  with  the  training  or 
motivation  to  organize  and  conduct  programs  like  Success  on  the 
Move.     Instead f  we  suggest  that  the  federal  government  fund  local 
non-profit  agencies  who  would  then  turn  around  and  fund  the  col- 
laborative partners  -  the  school  systems  and  the  universities 
only  if  they  plan,  conduct,  and  then  implement  such  programs. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  these  local  agencies  act  as 
"brokers'**  that  they  solicit  and  concentrate  the  funds  from 
foundations  and  corporations  *  and  that  they  do  not  see  themselves 
as  a  broker  on  any  but  a  temporary  (3-5  years)  basis. 

In  answer  to  your  second  question*  we  have  adopted  several 
mechanisms  to  forge  the  link  between  education  and  work: 
a)  The  collaboration  itself.     The  project  is  designed* 
managed,  and  operated  by  three  equal  partners:  Kaiser 
Aluminxim  fc  Chemical  Corporation,  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley,  and  Oakland  Public  Schools.  '*  All  decisions  are 
made  jointly  and  all  activities  are  jointly  undertaken. 
Ideally,  the  funding  would  also  come  in  equal  measures  from 
each  of  the  three  partners.     It  is  that  role  that  the  federal 
9overnjDent  might  play:    to  make  certain  that  the  partners  all 
come  to  the  table  with  equal  resources. 
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b)  The  curriculum  has  three  major  facets;    basic  skills, 
problem  solving  and  career  exposure.     It  is  our  constant 
effort,  via  the  collaboration,  to  develop  in  the  students 
knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  that  relate  their  school 
activities  and  learning. to  those  skills  that  are  necessary 
to  fund,  get  and  keep  a  job.     The  three  aspects  of  the 
program  are  incorporated  into  every  discipline  (math,  social 
studies,  science,  etc.)  and  teachers  are  responsible  for  and 
evaluated  on  this  incorporation. 

c)  Parents  are  involved  in  this  program  at  all  levels.  They  do 
not  have  a  role  in  the  administration  of  the  progr«un,  but 
they  do  have  considerable  leverage  in  helping  the  collabora- 
tive partners  relate  well  to  one  another  and  in  making  cer- 
tain that  the  education  community  relate  to  the  private 
sector,  and  vice  versa. 

d)  Small  employers  are  involved  in  the  progr^un  in  several  ways: 
most  directly,  they  give  us  regular  responses  on  how  well 
the  program  is  working  for  the  students.     If  some  element  of 
the  program  is  weak,  they  are  always  the  first  to  let  the 
project  know  that  the  private  sector,. the  university,  and  the 
schools  need,  together,  to  see  that  the  problem  is  resolved, 
the  curriculum  changed,  or  the  learning  activities  improved. 
This  response  process  takes  place  with  and  through  the  jobs 
coordinator  for  the  project  and  via  evaluation  forms. 

e)  Each  teacher  during  the  summer  1980  program  is  responsible 
for  a  group  of  12  students  whom  they  visit  on  their  job  sites 
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twice  weekly.    Teachers  do  not  monitor  the  students,  but 
rather  cone  to  know  the  student's  work  site,  environment 
and  employer.      It  is  a  means  of  emphasizing  the  world  of  ' 
work  to  the  teacher, 
f)  The  initial  payment  of  salaries  by  Kaiser  Aluminum  «.  Chemical 
corporation  has  acted  as  a  catalyst  in  encouraging  employers 
to  pay  their  students  wages  after  their  (employers')  first 
participation  in  the  program.     It  is  a  method  of  enticing  a 
reluctant  enqjloyer  into  the  program.    Although  Kaiser  Aluminum 
has  continued  to  pay  for  the  salaries  of  many  of  the  students, 
we  have  begun  to  notice  a  build-up  in  the  number  of  small 
businesses  willing  to  hire  high  school  students  at  their 
own  costs. 

Senator  Pell.  I  thank  you  very  much  indeed,  Youth  Education 
Employment  Panel,  for  being  with  us. 

Our  next  panel  is  Education  Associations  Panel,  Philip  rhelon, 
president,  Cumberland  County  College,  V...eland,  N  J.,  represent- 
ing American  Associatian  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges;  Jean 
Tufts,  president.  National  School  Boards  Association,  and  school 
committee  member,  Exeter,  N.H.;  Dr  William  Pierce,  executive 
director.  Chief  State  School  Officers,  Washmgton,  D.C.;  Dr.  O.  L. 
Plucker,  superintendent.  Unified  School  District  No.  500,  Kansas 
City,  Kans.,  representing  American  Association  of  School  Adminis- 
trators. 

STATEMENTS    OF    JEAN    S.    TUFTS,    PRESIDENT,  NATION^ 
SCHOOL  BOARDS  ASSOCIATION,  AND  SCHOOL  COjmiTOEE 
MEMBER,  EXETER,  N.H.;  PHILIP  PHELON,  PRESIDENT,  CUM- 
BERLAND  COUNTY  COLLEGE,  VINELAND,  NJ.,  REPRESENTING 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  COMMUNITY  AND  JWW^^ 
LEGES;  DR.  WILLIAM  PIERCE,  EXECUTIVE  I>IRECrOR,  CHIEF 
STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS,  WASHINGTON,  D.C.;  AND  DR  O.  L. 
PLUCKER,  SUPERINTENDENT,  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  NO. 
500,  KANSAS  CITY,  KANS.,  REPRESENTING  AMERICAN  ASSOCI- 
ATION OF  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS,  A  PANEL 
Ms.  Tufts.  My  name  is  Jean  Tufts.  I  am  president  of  the  Nation- 
al School  Boar(is  Association.  Our  organization  represents  the  Na- 
tion's 16,000  school  boards  who,  in  turn,  are  responsible  for  educat- 
ing the  5  percent  of  all  public  school  children. 

Since  our  prepared  statement  is  somewhat  lengthy,  I  would  like 
to  submit  it  for  the  record  and  summarize  the  main  pomte. 

Senator  Pell.  All  the  statements  will  be  inserted  in  full  in  the 
record  as  though  read.  .    ^  j  j 

Ms.  TuPTS.  Each  of  the  points  I  will  summarize  today  are  covered 

in  detail  in  our  prepared  statement.   

At  the  outset,  NSBA  strongly  believes  that  long-term  data  com- 
pels that  a  megor  national  effort  must  be  undertaken  it  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  individual  problems  of  youth  unemployment  are 
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to  be  resolved,  We,  as  the  governing  bodies  of  local  school  systems, 
are  committed  to  utilizing  the  public  schools  for  appropriate  cur- 
riculum in  developing  basic  academic  skills,  preemployability 
skills,  motivation,  and  occupational  training. 

The  following  six  points  constitute  a  basic  structure  for  what  we 
believe  to  be  an  effective  public  school  progrfiun: 

Local  formula:  First,  funding  for  the  program  should  be  distrib- 
uted on  a  local  formula  basis.  Any  progrsun  of  this  financial  magni- 
tude must  be  geared  to  emphasize  certainty  in  annual  funding — 
and  minimize  State  or  Federal  grantsmanship. 

Plan  selection:  Local  option  for  ranking/competition. 

Second,  school  systems  should  be  given  the  option  to  either  fund 
school  plans  on  the  basis  of  enrollment  ranking  or  on  the  basis  of 
competition. 

Plans:  Site  basis,  cluster,  intermediate  school  systems. 

Third,  there  should  be  enough  flexibility  to  enable  plans  to  be 
developed  on;  first,  individual  school  sites;  second,  clusters  of  school 
sites  within  the  school  svstems;  and  third,  arrangements  among 
two  or  more  systems— including  the  services  of  intermediate  school 
service  districts. 

Role  of  advisory  councils:  Fourth,  advisory  councils  should  be 
utilized  in  a  manner  which  can  promote  effective  prograniing  and, 
at  the  same  time,  avoid  counterproductive  involvement  in  school 
management  and  governance.  Specifically,  both  at  the  district  and 
school  site  level,  these  advisory  councils  should  play  a  dynamic  role 
in  connecting  the  inschool  feature  of  the  progremi  to  the  external 
workplace.  However,  advisory  councils  should  not  be  involved  in 
areas  in  which  they  do  not  have  expertise,  such  as  curriculum 
development  or  school  administration.  Nor  should  they  have  a  role 
which  effectively  usurps  the  authority  of  the  school  board  to  repre- 
sent its  constituency— that  is,  the  approval  of  plans. 

Size  and  scope:  Fifth,  there  has  been  some  discussion  as  to 
whether  there  should  be  a  minimum  size  and  scope  provision  for 
this  program.  The  administration's  bill,  as  introduced,  could  easily 
require  an  expenditure  of  $600,000  per  school  site  in  each  and 
every  instance.  This  figure  is  far  too  high  as  a  minimum  for  each 
and  every  instance,  and  we  would  recommend  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee consider  a  lower  figure. 

Administration  requirements:  Prime  sponsor — State/local  role. 

Sixth,  while  the  youth  program  should  involve  a  variety  of  agen- 
cies, care  needs  to  be  taken  to  avoid  bogging  the  program  down  in 
a  bureaucratic  mire  of  agency  signoffs.  To  that  end,  prime  sponsors 
should  be  involved— but  without  signoff  authority.  Likewise,  only 
one  State  agency  should  be  involved  in  funding  local  school  district 
plans — which  should  be  legislatively  mandated  to  occur  within  45 
days  of  the  date  in  which  the  local  school  district  submits  a  plan. 

in  conclusion,  NSBA  has  a  number  of  other  concerns  sucn  as 
targeting  the  range  of  participants  on  secondary  school  students, 
avoiding  the  dilution  of  funding  role  of  community  based  organiza- 
tions; that  is,  utilizing  the  E}S^  title  I  model,  and  minimizing  the 
amount  of  recordkeeping.  On  behalf  of  NBSA,  I  would  like  to 
thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify.  We  would  be  pleased  to 
answer  any  questions  which  you  may  have. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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Senator  Peix.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Tufts.  I  want  to  assure 
you  and  all  the  witnesses  that  all  the  specific  suggestions,  just  like 
the  ones  you  made,  are  going  to  be  pulled  tc^ether,  collated,  and 
we  will  go  over  them  one  oy  one. 

Ms.  TuiTS.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Tufts  follows:] 
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»V  nam  is  Jean  S.  Tufts,  and  I  on  President  of  the  National  School 
Boards  Association.   We  apijreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  the 
Subocnnittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  the  Humanities  on  legislation  to  provide 
ai(>loyability  and  ^Tr*«-4ngwT  programs  for  disadvantaged  youths,  grades  7-12. 

Far  the  zeoord,  I  vrould  indicate  that  the  National  School  Boards 
Association  is  the  only  najor  education  organization  representing  sciiool  board 
menters.    Ihrouglcut  the  nation,  approximately  90,000  of  these  individuals  are 
Association  matters.    These  people,  in  turn,  are  responsible  for  the  education 
of  mare  than  ninety-five  percent  of  the  nation's  public  school  children. 
Currwitly  roarkijag  its  fortieth  year  of  service,  NSBA  is  a  federation  of  state 
ediool  boards  associations,  with  direct  local  school  board  affiliates,  oonsti- 
tuted  to  strengthen  local  lay  control  of  education  and  to  work  for  the  iitiarove- 
moit  of  education.    Sinoe  nost  school  boards  marters  are  elected  public  officials, 
ttey  are  politically  accountable  to  their  constituents  for  both  education 
policy  and  fiscal  managanent.   As  lay  unsalaried  individuals,  school  boards 
merobers  are  in  a  position  to  judge  legislative  programs  purely  fron  the  stand- 
point of  public  education,  without  consideration  of  their  personal  or  professional 
interest. 

miKDULTiON 

As  members  of  the  OORinittae  know,  the  rate  of  unen(>loyment  among  young 
adults  ages  16-24  is  more  than  twice  that  of  the  population  as  a  whole.  Among 
disadvzuitaged  youths  in  many  urban  areas,  the  rate  has  reached  an  alarming  60%. 
ffe  believe  that  a  concerted  national  effort  most  be  taken  on  behalf  of  this 
strDdngly  large  segment  of  our  young  adult  population  to:    1)  enhance  their 
ppportunities  for  self-fulfillment,  2)  relieve  the  national  eoonomic  iiqpact 
associated  with  their  high  rate  of  long-term  unen(>loyment,  and  3)  advance  the 
general  well-being  of  our  oqployment  oriented  society.   Accordingly,  the 
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Itational  School  Boards  AMOClAtlon  ax>l«hMrtBdly  siRorts  the  passage  of 
feSaral  Xagislatlon  to  assist  local  school  districts  to  develop  the  besic 
^y^»<r«j»i  azd  cqployability  skills  of  our  nation's  disadhrantaged  youths. 

Gbviously,  NSBfi  is  pleased  that  over  the  last  year,  many  Senators  en  this 
Gomittee  have  ttiCkarsed  the  need  for  expanded  assistance  in  this  area.  LUce- 
idse,  WB  are  also  pleased  that  President  Carter  has  cnc^hasized  this  piot^ran  as 
the  cornerstone  of  his  1980  dnmnstln  initiative. 

Given  the  general  recognition  of  the  problem,  we  will  not  restate  the  case 
for  federal  assistance.   Bather,  our  testinmy  today  will  attopt  to  oonoeptit- 
alize  the  type  of  pocogram  that  is  needed,  and  then  discuss  scne  of  the  points 
raised  %dth  re^>ect  to  the  Senate  bill. 

Part  A:     OGNCgT  CP  TOE  VSCGBPH 
1.   ServioBS  for  the  Program 

Over  ttm  pest  ysar,  VBEH  has  Mmf9\amttA  youth  etoplcyiDent  programs  with  a 
nidaer  of  Ijpral  school  districts,  as  well  as  with  the  oomunity  of  people 
involved  with  the  Vice  President's  Desk  FOroe  en  Youth  BqplQvnent.  We  wxld 
like  to  reinf coDoe  the  notion  that  these  youth  reqpiire  a  mixture  of  services 
which  inclute:   basic  acatonic  Instroctlon  (essentiel  to  applying  for  a  job  and 
conoeptualizing  the  perf  oananoe  of  the  task) ,  pare-qgplovabillty  awareness 
(i.e. ,  learning  how  to  find  eni>IcvinBnt  and  gain  knowledge  of  the  local  labor 
market) ,  ocagational  training  (including  woric  eocperienoe  for  entry-level  jcfae 
withiji  the  local  market  place) ,  motivational  developpent  (cooing  to  %ork  and 
school  en  tine  every  day) ,  and  job  plaoement  services. 

Iherefore,  the  services  fashioned  for  these  children  should  not  be  viewad 
as  a  mare  extension  of  vocational  education  or  as  job  placement  services,  lb 
do  so  may  lead  to  seme  ooanetic  ia^wments,  but  «dll  fall  short  of  the  long- 
teem  objectives  that  should  be  pursued.  Further,  the  target  population  (ages 
12-24)  is  not  hcmogeneous.   Therefore,  the  precise  mix  of  services  given  to 
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In-achDol  pCT-enployment  youngsters  nay  be  entirely  different  fran  services 
offered  to  aaulta  v*»,  for  exaBtple,  drofjped  ait  of  high  school  and  are  now  sole 
m^jporters  of  their  fanilies.   For  in-Bctool  youths  at  the  lower  grade  levels, 
the  «nhasis  must  lean  heavily  toward  basic  skills,  not  occupational  training. 
2,   Role  of  the  Public  School 

It  has  been  alleged  by  scroe  that  the  very  fact  of  high  youth  unenplfvnent 
doicnstrates  the  uwillingness  or  incapacity  of  public  schools  to  re^xxid  to 
the  need.   Therefore,  a  question  is  raised  v*»thBr  the  public  sdwols  should  be 
involved  at  all;  and  whether,  therefoce,  private  schools  should  be  utilized 
instead.   As  the  Ocninittee's  hearings  should  bear  out,  public  schools  have  been 
successful  in  their  efforts  to  develop  prograns.   In  dealing  with  the  nuDbers 
of  diildren  involved,  the  need  for  more  public  school  services  is  more  a  natter 
of  funding  than  desire.* 

At  the  sane  tine,  NSBA  does  not  view  the  role  of  the  public  school  and 
that  of  Camunity  Based  Ctganizatixans  (CBO's)  as  ocnpetitive  or  nutually 
exclusive.    Meed,  we  believe  that  they  should  wsck  with  one  another  — 
sharing  the  experiences  of  their  suooesses  and  failures.**  ^  that  end,  the 
federal  piugiau  steuld  include  locally  developed  unifarm  measures  for  evalu- 
ating progms,  so  that  there  can  be  better  exchanges  of  infonnation. 

Public  schools  know  that  in  ocder  to  provide  the  necessary  servioes,  they 
mist  coordinate  with  other  agencies,  including  prime  ^jonsors  and  the  twsiness 
eector.   Given  the  variances  in  local  political  ocnditions  and  in  the  legal 

^  Aside  ~5an  the  fact  that  the  public  schools  can  do  the  job  with 

adequate  funding,  a  pre-aoinent  CBO  role  should  be  rejected  on  broader 
philo^shical  grour^.   Federal  legislation  v^ch  disocxirages  public 
sctool  participation,  in  effect,  creates  a  national  policy  bo  segregate 
unnecessarily  these  children  into  another  syston  of  education.  Further, 
that  policy  enocurages  the  fra^nentation  and  eventual  erosion  of  the 
pibTIr  sdiool  base.   

**  However,  as  indicated  later  in  our  statement,  we  believe  that  CBO's 
should  be  funded  through  DepaiUnent  of  Labor  legislation,  not  the 
education  program. 
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relationship  of  vaiita  of  govamnent  to  one  another,  the  piecise  natxire 
of  that  coordination  should  be  evolutionary  rather  than  nandatory  in  the 
law.    In  the  final  analysis,  especially  for  in-school  youth,  the  local 
sdiool  district*  must  be  the  fined  arbiter  anong  govemnantal  imits  in 
determining  the  educational  program,  the  standards  of  studoit  perfontanoe, 
the  qualifications  of  personnel,  and  the  awarding  of  credit  toward  a 
degree. 

3.  Planning  for  the  Pvoqiein 

Many  school  systens  and  school  site  personnel  may  need  assistance 
in  developing  or  iitpleraenting  the  kind  of  program  which  we've  described. 
Accordingly,  there  should  be  sxafficient  lead  time  for  plannljig,  developing 
curriculvm,  providing  in-service  training  for  teachers  and  counselors, 
and  establishing  working  relationships  with  the  private  gertor  and  other 
units  of  local  govenment. 

4.  Approadi  Sought  by  the  Education  Oonnmity 

Over  the  past  year,  the  major  organizations  representing  the  education 
ocmrunity  have  been  meeting  in  order  to  develop  the  general  specifications 
for  a  program.    NSBA  believes  that  within  the  conceptxial  frameworic  y^ddti 
we  have  just  set  forth,  the  approacii  taken  by  these  organizations  will 
provide  effective  progranming  we  should  lUce  to  include  those  general 
specifications  as  a  part  of  the  record  (E>diibit  A) . 
Part  B:    THE  ADMPJIglTOTICM'S  PROPOSAL 

In  the  main,  NSBA  believes  that  the  division  of  functions  for  in- 
school  services  between  the  Department  of  Education  and  Department  of 
Labor  bill  is  ^propriate.    Tor  the  purpose  of  today's  testimony,  we 
will  not  ooment  on  the  Labor  side,  exoept  to  say  that  we  oppose  transforming 
the  current  22%  set-aside  for  public  schools  into  the  nueh  smaller  matching 
grant  type  of  program  that  has  been  proposed. 
^Bubject  to  state  lau  . 
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Turning  to  the  education  sidB,  NSBA  ia  paurtJ.cularly  si^ortive  of 
the  following  features: 

•  distributixxi  of  f\jr^  an  a  fbxnula  grant  basis; 

•  planning  grants  available  to  sdiool  districts  one  year  in 
advance  of  the  program  money; 

•  finding  adrxil  sites  en  a  oonfietitive  basis,  rather  than  a 
rank  order  basis; 

•  enabling  (noet)  sctool  districts  to  develop  programs  vdthout 
undtergoing  the  process  of  siAinitting  applications  to  the  state 
educational  agency; 

•  permitting  firids  to  be  used  at  the  junior  hi^  school  level; 

•  placing  the  sane  (pro  tanto)  aooounting  and  adninistrative 
zequirenents  on  private  sdiools  as  those  on  pi±ilic  schools. 

Areas  of  Opposition 

At  this  point,  I  would  lite  to  highlight  those  aspects  of  the  proposal 
v*iich  give  NSBA  substantial  misgivings  or  vihich  raise  questions. 

a)     Ftotiplicitv  of  agencies  and  oouncils  in  the  approval  process 
One  of  our  principal  objections  to  the  bill  is  that  it  places  too 
many  agencies  in  the  program  approval  process.    Perhaps  the  problem  is 
best  illustrated  by  listing  the  steps  which  UEA's  must  tate  to  receive 
funding. 

Prior  to  subnitting  a  plan  to  the  UEA,  schools  participating  in  the 
planning  process  must  obtain  the  sign-off  of  their  school  site  council. 
In  the  case  of  gi^n  districts,  an  application  is  then  made  to  the  SEA. 
Tb  receive  vocational  funding,  the  district  (regardless  of  size)  nust 
mote  a  Begarate  application  to  the  state  vocational  agency  —  with 
ultinttbe  sign-off  by  the  SEA,  where  applicable.   Howvor  where  prime 
mpanBor  fimUng  ia  involved,  not  only  is  an  additional  appUoation  made 
to  the  prine  sponsor,  but  the  prima  sponsor  also  nust  sign  off  on  both 
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school  site  plans  and  the  district's  vocBtional  application  to  the  state 
vocational  board,   lb  further  oonplicate  natters,  if  a  local  %ncatianal 
system  operates  separately  from  the  local  school  district,  then  the 
activities  of  both  local  mits  would  be  coordinated  by  the  state  vocational 
board. 

Mhile  the  federal  govemnant  %#ill  not  be  reviewing  local  plans,  it 
will  be  steering  plan  developnent  in  its  own  way  by  requiring  schools  to 
collect  data  on  certain  outoone  cbjectivos. 

Stated  directly,  there  must  be  a  siiqpler  way  to  enable  school 
districts  to  provide  services  for  their  students.   At  this  point  we 
would  li)ce  to  analyze  briefly  eeKh  of  these  points  of  interaction,  as  a 
means  for  determining  which  interactions  can  be  elindnated  or  at  least 
modified. 

(1)    School  site  councils  -  local  govemanoe  issue 
MSBA  considers  it  inappropriate  fdr  the  federal  level  to  enpower 
s^iDol  site  ooincils  to  approve  the  acadeinic  program,  budget,  and  management 
of  programs  operating  in  local  school  buildings.   Our  argvxnent  is  based 
on  the  follcwing  tliree  reasons:   First,  medbers  of  the  council  who  are 
not  educators  or  school  adninistrators  should  not  be  approving  any 
student's  academic  progrdhn  or  4:he  school's  managaient  policies.  Second, 
the  school  principal  may  be  placed  in  an  OMScward  situation.    Even  as 
chairman  of  the  council,  the  principal  may  have  to  bow  to  the  will  of 
the  council.   At  the  samet  tine,  the  principal  is  an  enployee  of  the 
s^iDol  district  and  most  answer  to  the  si^ierintendent.    Third,  the 
proposed  approval  authority  usurps  the  governing  authority  of  the  local 
school  board,  as  well  as  the  state  responsibility  to  determine  which  of 
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its  gGvszning  bodies  wil  •  naka  thDse  kinds  of  decislcns  over  pzogranB. 

Ite  stxGn9ly  Gbjec±  to  an  open  ended  dalegaticn  of  authority  to  the 
Sacretazy  idth  reqpect  to  the  selection  pzocedures  for  school  site 
oomcils.   Past  experience  %dth  ESEfi  Title  I  advisory  ooincils  coic^els 
us  to  believe  selection  criteria  should  be  scrutinized  cazefully  in 
legislative  debate. 

In  order  to  ease  the  problflns  caused  by  the  multiplicity  of  agmcies 
urith  sign-off  authority,  school  site  councils*  powers  should  be  cnly 
advisory.   Further,  vAiere  similar  advisory  oowcils  already  exist  (e.g. , 
vocational  advisory  councils)  duplications  should  be  avoiM. 

(2)  Priro  sponsor  sign-off;   ihe  governance  iswue 

As  in  the  case  of  the  school  site  coisicil,  HSEA  feels  that  it  is 
inappropriate  for  the  priine  mpctmoac  to  have  approval  authority  over  a 
sdiDol  site  plan  prior  to  its  trananittal  to  the  school  board.    By  way 
of  exanple,  mb  would  expect  the  Secretary  of  Bduoation  to  object  if 
prqposed  DiyaiUuent  regulations  were  tranflndttad  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  official  approval  prior  to  her  own  review.   At  the  sane  tiite# 
m  recognize  the  ixifxirtanoe  of  in\rolving  ^pTae  sponsors  at  the  planning 
stage.   Aooordinglyf  we  belie^m  that  prixne  qponsor  representation  en  the 
school  site  ocxncil  should  be  perxnitted,  establishing  an  advisory  role 
in  that  capacity. 

(3)  tovolvepent  of  the  state  T^ocational  systam 

NSaA  sivports  a  strcng  ^^ooational  zdle  within  tits  Youth  Biploynent 
program.    Ideally,  tiut  tola  should  be  indaded  in  the  lagi  elation  in 
tMD  ways.   First,  looal  irooational  adooaton  should  be  involved  in  the 
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planning  and  inplarantation  of  •chool  site  prograiB.   We  know  that 
taaess  the  vocational  state  grant  set-aside  in  the  Adninistration's 
propceal  remains  in  the  Youth  Act,  local  a<*Dol  systcns       have  to 
ooninit  a  portion  of  their  basic  grants  to  local  vocational  programs. 
Second,  NSBA  sv«)orts  anendnents  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  through 
which  state  vocational  boards  could  make  danonstration,  eiarplary,  and 
iiinovati>^  grants. 

Uifortunately,  the  bill  attenpts  to  conbine  both  points  of  vocational 
involvenent  in  a  manner  which  NSBA  considers  less  than  ideal.  Rather 
than  being  a  dencnstration-type  program,  the  vocational  grants  in  S.2385 
ar«  in  the  nature  of  maintenance  fiwiing  (especially  slnoa  the  f«ids 
must  be  integrated  with  basic  grant  programs) .   Without  casting  any 
negaUve  Ught  on  state  vocational  boards,  it  vculd  appear  that  in  this 
bill  the  vocational  system  beooraes  a  mere  conduit  for  dispensing  and 
regulating  faidlng  for  this  program. 

(4)   Applications  to  the  state  level 

The  Aininistration's  biU  seeks  to  address  the  fvmding  of  smaU 
county  or  anaU  school  districts  throucfi  the  state  educational  agency. 
Certainly,  in  mary  states  SEA  assistance  wauld  be  a  workable  approadi. 
Itowever,  in  other  instances,  the  preferable  «?)pn>ach  would  be  to  develop 
plans  with  the  assistance  of  the  intemediate  service  \jnit.    In  states 
such  as  New  York,  California,  and  Midiigan,  internediate  service  xaiits 
were  created  priiwrily  for  coordination  of  regional  activities.  Apart 
from  technical  assistance,  two  or  more  sdwol  districts  should  be  able 
to  cdiB  to  agr«aient  for  operating  a  program,  without  first  sutaittlng  a 
plan  to  the  state.   Our  oonoem  regarding  this  piooess  would  be  heigjitsned 
if,  in  addition  to  approving  the  plan,  the  SE^  *««ld  be  eaqpected  to 
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develop  piognn  aritsria  for  ths         or  to  select  pmrticulftr  ochools 
that  would  reoeive  anistanoe.    In  brief  #  anall  districts  nay  %#iah  state 
technical  assistance  In  developing  plans,  but  the/  should  not  have  to 
surrender  to  the  state  a  role  which  Is  set  out  for  the  local  school 
boazd  in  larger  districts. 

(5)   The  federal  role 

Aooozding  to  the  bill,  state  ncnitoring  would  include  the  collection 
of  outoome  Gbjectl^naB.   The  nature  of  the  information  sought  would  be 
^sedfied  fay  tita  Secretary,  and  would  include  data  on  abeenteelan, 
dropouts,  and  various  achievooent  benchnarks.   Oertainly,  the  federal 
govemoBnt  should  have  a  role  in  deteindning  the  direction  of  prograxns. 
HcMBver,  we  are  conoemed  that  as  its  infannation  requests,  especially 
on  outoone  objectives,  beoone  specific,  the  federal  governnent  will 
begin  to  influence  currlcultn  design  —  spedf  ioally  prohibited  \nder 
the  Department  of  Education  Organization  Act.   Further,  an  eophasis  on 
abeenteeian  and  dropout  rates  as  an  indication  of  program  success  creates 
an  incentive  to  select  the  best  students  for  participation,  rather  than 
those  noet  In  need. 

At  the  beginning  of  thla  aection  of  our  testimony,  we  idantified 
five  thlcicets  In  which  local  school  district  planning  and  operations  can 
be  ensnarled  fay  the  dedslcnmaking  processes  of  other  agencies.  The 
ooobined  effects  of  the  tie-t|ps  can  Joe  an  aAninistratlve  nl^xtnare.  He 
have  offered  argunents  %A(y  aadi  of  these  five  areas  Should  be  eliminated 
or  at  least  nodifled.   He  hope  the  Oonnlttee  %rlll  oonsider  than  as  the 
legislation  dv^alops. 
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b)  oonplaint  resolution 

The  bill  provides  that  pursuant  to  criteria  prescribed  ty  the 
Seca:etary«  the  school  systan  nust  provide  a  fonnal  hearing  £or  resolving 
allegations  of  prograro  violations.    UhliXe  the  ESEA  Title  I  oonplaint 
resolution  process,  %<hich  would  reach  primarily  parents  and  teachers, 
this  process  would  reach  private  business,  other  agencies  of  govertirent, 
ooi«cils  affiliated  with  other  prograns,  special  interest  groups,  and  a 
plethora  of  private  individuals.   Certainly,  violations  of  low  should  be 
reported.    However,  the  primary  purpose  of  the  oonplaint  resolution  is 
to  seek  prograranatic  redress,  not  to  pocovide  a  form  for  adjudicating 
legal  violations.   Especially  in  li^  cf  the  costs  of  such  a  pi.ogiam 
and  the  potential  effect  on  the  fundanental  mission  of  the  school  systan, 
we  d)  not  believe  that  there  is  either  legal  standing  or  the  lack  of 
other  available  ronedies  which  would  warrant  the  inclusion  of  sucSi  a 
broad  spectnin  of  persons  to  whan  this  process  would  apply, 
c)   Miniman  building,  oounty  grant  questioned 


school  niMt  support  a  mlnlman  grant  of  $25,000.   While  we  appreciate  the 
desire  to  ocnoaitrate  students  within  meaningfully  funded  programs,  the 
$25,000  minimum  actually  may  force  schools  to  select  less  desirable  — 
and  nore  coetly  —  approaches  in  order  to  meet  the  miniman  eligibility 
expense.   The  $25,000  minimum  could  certainly  reduce  flexibility  in 
rural  districts  which  would  propose  less  extensive  programs.  Likewise, 
it  could  pcedute  such  approaches  as  utilizing  itinerants  rather  than 
full-time  staff.   Finally,  to  the  extent  that  appropriations  do  not 
reach  $850  million,  the  $25,000  factor  may  "over-ooivaantrate"  fwids  in 


The  bill  providtes  that  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  funding,  a 
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too  few  sciiools.  Our  soma  oGnoem  attaches  to  requiring  eligible  oomties 
to  aipport  a  $25«000  nrininMn  oounty  grant. 

d)   O^ar  ^g^g^      ^         pgoqran;  nonitorinq/aaatiniatration 

The  AAQiniatratiGn*8  proposal  envisions  a  state  ncnitoring 
function  that  oould  affect  the  IBV*b  relationsh^  with  the  prine  sponsor 
and  the  activities  of  school  sitia  advisory  councils.   With  as  nary  as 
3,000  school  districts  participating  in  this  progran,  and  several  rinw^ 
that  ninter  of  school  sites  involved,      sincerely  daj^  the  ci^iacity  of 
the  SEA  meaningfully  to  raonitor  thoee  activities.    Further,  we  questions 
the  precise  action  contattplated  for  the  SEA  cnoe  the  monitoring  activities 
are  ocnplete. 

The  bin  includes  state  data  collection,  ^pacified  by  the  Secretary. 
Ohis  data  ooUection  would  indiade  infonnatian  en  absenteeism,  drocxxit 
rates,  and  locally  set  achievonent  hwMj marks,  success  in  eliminating 
otplcynent  barriers  on  the  basis  of  race,  sex  stereotypes,  etc.   We  are 
concerned  about  the  extensivonass  of  the  data  oollection,  especially 
vA)en  ooqpled  with  progiauM  operated  through  the  prima  sponsor.  We 
should  hope  the  Ackninistraticn  can  offer  cost  estimates  for  its  proposed 
data  collection.   Further,  in  evaluating  pcograRB,  reliance  should  not 
be  placed  on  data  which  will  discourage  schools  to  involve  those  children 
who  are  least  likely  to  suoosed.   Therefore,  we  believe  that  the  precise 
nature  of  the  federal  data  oollection  should  be  determined  by  Congress, 
and  not  sliiply  delegated  to  the  ikkdnistraticn. 

NSBTi  stfpsrts  the  need  for  state  technical  assistance  and  general 
actainistzative  fvands  to  operate  the  program.   Ha  cannot  uimwit  ttetter 
a  1-1/2%  set-aside  is  appropriate  for  that  purpose.   To  sens  eoctent,  the 
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an»«r  wm  vary  acoooAlng  to  the  8i«e  of  the  ba»e  approprijitl^  It 
ia  for  that  reason  that  «e  beUeve  the  etata  a<tainistrative  ooetfl  should 
be  appropriated  on  a  dollar  anouit  In  a  e^jarata  Una  item. 

e)     omarabiUtv.  «upolemBnt-not  mrolant  wwiaicna  gueetioned 
Ihe  biU  contains  ooBiarabiUty  and  "avoplwent-not- 
svwlant"  provisions.   Particularly  at  the  high  school  laval.  accounting 
requizenents  and  specific  kinds  of  progrwB  vAich  accounting  requirawnts 
can  force,  may  be  oostly  or  dysfunctional.   These  problara  will  exist, 
for  exwple.  where  «a«,l  syat.™  operate  their  o-n  basic  skill  prograw  - 
with  participation  not  tied  to  faniUy  Inooma.   EspeciaUy  as  note  states 
rsquire  passage  of  busic  caipetency  exaidnatlona  as  a  addition  for 
graduation,  we  expect  state  and  local  basic  skills  prograoB  to  expand. 
Before  we  can  ««»rt  th««»  provisions,  therefore,  we  believe  the  Actelnsitration 
should  explain  in  detail  how  these  aooomting  provisiaui  would  operate. 
£)     Participation  of  non-p>*>lic  sdwols 

As  indicated  earlier  in  our  statement.  NSBA  does  not 
oppose  the  involvomnt  of  CSOs  in  this  program  throu^  Department  of 
Labor  funding.   However,  we  (to  oppose  a  federal  polic/ which  encourages 
a  preeminent  role  fcr  CBOB.   Further,  we  do  cppo«e  utiUzlng  the  educatim 
side  as  a  nBchaninn  for  faidlng  CTOs. 

Ihe  specific  provisions  contained  within  the  bill  are  especiaUy 
objectionable  to  the  extent  that  they  create  a  new  preoodent  which  may 
alter  existing  arr»^tfl  in  all  federal  program.   Witi«it  belaboring 
the  point.  NSBA  is  absolutely  opposed  to  provldljig  direct  grants  to  non- 
sectarian  piivate  sctaols  under  the  education  l«m.  and  believes  that 
mxii  s<i»ols  should  be  mtject  to  all  of  the  s««  accosting  and  evaluation 
requirements  as  the  Ewblic  sciiools. 

12 
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g)     Oger  quetioM>   B^rvioa  toac  6th  gr^to,  Belectlon  of  «<<trlct 
adyjaoarv  oavnsil,  Uinltad  nuntoer  or  allgible  achools,  planning 
qranta  In  late  ■prlna,  and  funfllnq  tor  oantral  office  opttatlona 

KSEA  questions  the  limitation  to  begin  assistance  at  grade  7, 
rather  than  at  junior  or  middle  high  school.   As  you  me^  be  aware,  many 
school  systems  do  not  plaoe  the  sixth  grade  at  the  elenentary  school 
level,  nay  only  place  some  sixth  graders  within  the  elaoentary  level, 
ttjder  this  proposal,  some  sixth  graders  might  be  vnobla  to  participate 
in  a  federally  assisted  basic  skills  program,  even  though  they  could 
receive  such  services  in  grades  1-5  and  gradbs  7-12.   Vte  do  not  believe 
that  the  organization  of  grade  levels  in  schools  should  inhibit  the 
flexibility  to  provide  services  to  needy  sixth  graders. 

The  Adninistration  proposes  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  fwids 
should  be  targated  to  grades  7,  8,  and  9.  NSBA  certainly  siworts  the 
notixsn  of  adequate  services  to  the  lower  grade  levels.   HoMover,  Me  are 
oonoemed  that  a  percentage  requirement  such  as  this  nay  pcevent  a 
school  system  from  operating  a  progiam  balanced  for  its  local  needs. 
Similarly,  we  question  the  basis  for  requiring  expoiditures  cn  out-of- 
school  youths  to  be  not  less  than  15%  nor  nore  than  30%  of  the  IBV's 
vocational  grant. 

Again,  if  the  bill's  purpose  is  to  encourage  flexibility,  we  question 
%*y  larger  school  districts  cannot  fmd  nore  than  one-half  of  their 
schools  that  suULt  planning  grants.    It  is  our  poeition  that  if  a 
viable  concentration  of  students  exists  in  a  school  (or  in  a  ooitdnatiQn 
of  schools)  and  the  plan  is  effective,  then  the  school  district  shcxild 
not  be  prohibited  from  induiing  that  sdiool  site  in  the  pcogran. 

Ihe  bill  states  that  school  site  planning  grants  should  be  submitted 
to  the  USK  by  late  spring.   Since  most  school  systm  develop  their 
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biiSgets  during  the  winter  or  early  paring,  the  school  site  planning 
pcooees  ifaould  be  oaipletBd  and  appnwed  prior  to  school  board  ocnsideration 
of  the  school  systoa  budget. 

With  re^ject  to  local  district  adNdaory  oomcila,      suggest  that 
the  requiiHimt  for  the  ooincdl  to  provide  a  written  arprnlsal  for  each 
edttol's  plan  be  evalxaated  in  tenos  of  the  tine  **iich  couicil  mentoets 
can  oonwit  and  the  ooet  for  such  a  pacooedure.   Further,  wa  suggest  that 
while  the  w^erintendent  mey  wish  to  reoaoEnend  potential  oocncU  participanta, 
the  school  board  should  be  the  ultimate  authority  for  selecting  advisory 
oomcil  nnbership. 

With  regard  to  12A  ptu^im  aoooottability,  school  districts  w>uld 
not  object  to  plans  for  assisting  "low  adiievlng,  limited  Bigliah- 
Q3oaking,  handicapped,  or  otherwiee  nee^  students."   Bamvev,  it  wsuld 
appear  that  this  section  eaqpands  the  concept  of  the  program  beyond  the 
original  purpoee  of  pto\dding  services  for  disadvantaged  youths.  Aooordingly, 
this  provision  should  be  clarified. 

Finally,  given  the  active  role  which  the  school  district's  central 
office  would  have  in  terno  of:     1)  establishing  objectives,  2)  develxaping 
i^jplications,  3)  reviewing  school  site  plans,  4)  providing  in-servioe 
training  and  curriculun  developnent,  and  5)  developing  reports  for  the 
state,  we  are  concerned  that  no  portion  of  the  school  site  grants  could 
be  charged  bocdc  to  central  office  expenses. 
OOHCUUSICN 

Developing  an  effective  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  disadvantaged 
youths  is  a  coopelling  national  oonoem.    For  many  school  systanB,  new 
approaches  wiU  be  required  in  curriculan,  in-sdiool  training,  coordinating 
activities  with  other  agencies  and  the  business  sector,  and  in  evaluating 
progrjBiB.   Local  school  systems,  with  the  appropriate  financial  assistance 
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and  enoouraganant  from  ths  fadcral  gcfvezxinentr  can  sake  subBtantial 
prograas  to  Incraaae  the  eduoatlcnal  and  enployability  akills  of  the 
target  populations. 

We  believo  that  education  portion  of  the  Youth  Act  ta)ces  a  major 
step  in  the  right  direction.   Wb  neoognlze  that  our  testimony  has  beai 
critical  of  a  roztaer  of  specific  pcognm  ocnfxnents.    Houever,  our 
oannents  Mere  offered  in  the  positive  spirit  of  rwoving,  or  at  least 
relieving,  the  t«neoessarv  encuifaranoes  and  ainlnistrative  burdens  which 
various  a^iects  of  the  proposal  place  cn  local  school  districts. 

At  thlB  point,  our  closing  plaa  is  to  encourage  the  Oaanittee  to 
move  as  eacpeditiously  as  possible  so  that  i«e  con  a  step  closer  to 
weeting  those  needs  by  the  tine  sctool  opens  in  Sepbakxr. 
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Exhibit  A 


REVISED  RECOi^cNOATIONS 
EDUCATION  TASK  FORCE  OH  YOUTH  POLICY 


Ke  believe  that  the  r.ost  Important  need  of  youth  seeking  careers  in  success- 
ful enployment  is  an  education.    Employers  repeatedly  emphasize  the  importance  of  a 
basic  education  to  the  success  of  young  people  they  hire.    Today  the  average  adult  — 
may  hold  as  many  as  five  different  jobs  during  a  lifetime.    A  souna  education  is 
fundamental  to  his  or  her  ability  to  adapt  to  new  requirements  and  to  learn  new  skills. 

Wc  aUo  believ*  that  the  central  component  to  any  youth  policy  must  be  the 
guarantee  of  a  fundamental  education  to  all  youth.    Work  experience^  counseling  and 
and Placement  services  and  other  conponents  of  a  new  youth  policy  must  be  valueo  in 
trms  of  their  ability  to  encourage  youth  to  continue  their  education. 

The  purpose  of  work/education  programs  is  to  Improve  the  long-term  employ- 
ability  skills  of  youth.   This  effort  focuses  on  providing  youths  with  joo  seeking, 
job  getting  and  job  holding  skills  that  are  transferable  across  work  settings. 

We  recognize  that  the  public  school  system  will  have  to  take  oo  new  rftponsi- 
billties  and  in  many  instances  change  its  ways  of  delivering  existing  services  If  its 
efforts  are  to  be  successful.   We  acknowledge  the  need  for  new  linkages  betv-jeen 
eciployers.  labor  unions,  the  schools.  Institutions  of  higher  education,  and  Private 
corriTiunity  groups  in  pursuing  these  goals.   He  also  recognize  that  the  clients  of  these 
programs  require  individualized  attention.   But,  we  assert  that  the  existing  federal, 
state  and  local  structure  which  now  delivers  public  education  is  the  best  system  on 
wliich  to  build  a  new.  more  co.nprehensive  policy.   We  recomnend  the  items  oem*  as 
central  to  that  belief: 

1,   A  major  new  initiative  for  the  junior  high  and  high  schools,  inodeled 
after  Title  !.  that  i^uld  be  offered  as  an  amenument  to  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act! 

Chief  characteristics: 

•  emphasis  on  basic  skills  --  the  academic  skills  of  reading, 
writing  and  computation  that  are  key  to  developing  transferable 
skills  which  v/ill  increase  employability 

•  provision  for  supportive  services,  for  example,  counselino  and 
other  supportive  services 

*    •   tied  to  the  school -based  provision  of  the  youth  section  of  CETA 
for  the  specific  linkage  functions  listed  in  III  below 

•  linked  to  vocational  education  for  those  students  who  are  in 
vocational  cduc^tioi)  ^ 

•  limited  to  schcol-aged  youth 
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*  d  local  entitlement  formula  based  on  low  Income,  or 
similar  to  ESEA  Title  1 

*  forward  funding 

*  funds  should  be  included  during  the  initial  years  of  the 
program  for  preservice  and  inservice  personnel  development 
to  meet  the  nev/  roles  and  responsibilities  required  by  this 
program 

'     funds  should  be  included  for  a  program  of  evaluation  and 

studies,  as  part  of  a  more  comprehensive  study  and  assessment 
program 

*  funds  should  be  concentrated  vithin  the  local  syste:;i  in  a 
manner  deemed  appropriate  by  local  school  officials  to  meet 
local  needs, 

II.    Special  Programs  Using  Excf.iplary  Models.    A  new  section  would  be  added 
to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  that  would  encourage  school  systems  to 
develop  new  programs  aimed  at  youth  of  a  varir'.y  of  ages.  School 
programs  would  make  an  effort  to  reach  youth  >^1io  had  dropped  out -of 
school,  or  who  never  graduated,  and  Kho  need  job  skill  training  but 
are  beyond  school  age.    Programs  funded  would  be  targeted  to  areas  of 
poverty  and  high  unemployment. 

Chief  characteristics: 

*  formula  similar  to  the  CETA  Title  II  formula  emphasizing  poverty 
and  high  uneinployinent 

*  funds  would  be  available  to  the  entire  vocational  education 
system  including  Local  Education  AQCncies,  community  colleges, 
area  vocational-technical  centers  and  technical  Institutes 

•  •     funds  are  limited  to  public  and  private  non-profit  entities 

*  use  of  existing  available  facilities  would  be  maximized  before 
any  funds  are  provided  for  building  new  facilities 

*  •  forward  funding 

*  funds  should  be  included  for  a  program  of  evaluation  and  studies 
as  part  of  a  more  comprehensive  study  and  assessment  program 

*  funds  available  determined  by  formula  but  available  only  for 
transitional  vocational  education  services  in  the  foUov/ing 
areas: 

(a)    creation  of  counseling  and  placement  services  to  be  • 
run  by  school  systems 
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(b)  school-run  skills  centers  which  would  conctntrite  on 
coployablllty  skills  agreed  to  by  both  employers  ind 
educators  ^        ,  , 

(c)  support  for  supervised  programs  of  on-the-job  training, 
for  example,  cooperation  education 

support  for  job  skills  training.  I.e.,  vocational  education 
support  for  special  summer  programs  (lOOX  federally  funded) 
concentrating  on  basic  skills,  job  preparation  and  work 
experiences 

(f)  support  for  work  experience  programs  combined  with 
education  which  In  no  way  compromise  academic  standards 

(g)  support  for  basic  skills  education 

•  funds  should  be  Included  during  the  Initial  years  of  the  program 
for  preservlce  and  Inservlce  personnel     velopment  to  meet  the  new 
roles  and  responsibilities  required  by  this  program. 

Changes  Affecting  the  School-Based  Provision  of  tlie  Youth  Employment  artd 
Training  Program  Title  of  VEDpA.    local  Education  Agencies  should 
continue  to  receive  set-aside  funds.   There  should  be   no  changes  to 
broaden  recipients  of  these  funds.   These  funds  should  support  education- 
related  activities  that  will  provide  Incentives  to  .the  education  coo- 
munlty  to  work  with  other  sectors.   Ue  recomraend  that  the  percentage  of 
funds  be  Increased  and  that  activities  funded  emphasize  linkages  between 
the  schools  and  other  sectors.  Including  labor,  employers  and  connunlty- 
bascd  organizations.    In  distributing  these  funds  prime  sponsors  should 
emphasize  the  need  to  coordinate  this  set-aside  program  with  school-based 
programs  fundsd  under  I. 
Chief  characteristics: 

•  the  suggested  legislation  In  points  I  and  II  above  would  be  tied 
to  funds  from  a  redrafted,  school-based  youth  section  of  the 
CHA  law  which  would  provide  that  set-aside  training  funds  for 
school -aged  youth  be  passed  on  to  the  LEA's  by  prima  sponsors. 
These  funds  would  be  used  for  linkage  activities  like: 

(a)   stipends  for  wcrk  experience  for  youth  Involved  In  special 
programs  provided  for  In  sections  I  and  II  above.  Such 
planning  should  concentrate  on  the  comprehensive  needs  of 
the  Individual  child 
counseling  and  placement  services 
alternative  school  programs  aimed  at  youth  who  have  not 
succeeded  or  are  not  likely  to  succeed  In  regular  school 
programs. 

(d)  program  planning  at  the  local  level  to  bt  Initiated  by 
the  LEA  and  to  Include  all  interested  parties  —  the  LEA, 
principals,  administrators,  parents,  school  staff  unions,  . 
other  unions,  employers,  and  ccMNun1ty*bastd  organizations 

(e)  pass-through  noney  for  other  organizations  chosen  on  tht 
basis  of  standards  deteralned  by  the  LEA 

(f)  provision  of  Information  to  tlie  parties  Involved  In  planning 
on  all  related  activities  run  by  print  sponsors 
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*  funds  should  be  set*as1dt  during  the  initial  years  of  the 
program  for  preservlce  and  Inservlce  personnel  development 
to  neet  the  new  roles  and  responsibilities  required  by  this 
program. 

*  funds  should  be  set-aside  for  a  program  of  evaluation  and 
studies,  as  part  of  a  more  comprehensive  study  and  assessment 
program. 

Employabnity  Grants  for  Continuing  Education.   A  new  section  could  be 
added  to  the  routh  Employment  and  Demonstration  Projects  Act  which 
would  give  special  education  grants  to  youth  over  the  age  of  18  who 
meet  otiier  qualifications  for  CETA  programs  In  terms  of  Income.  This 
section  could  also  provide  work  stipends,  to  youth  who  have  dropped 
out  of  school,  but  only  If  they  agree  to  return  to  school  (as  in  the 
existing  Youth  Entitlement  Program.) 

Chief  characteristics: 

*  funds  In  the  form  of  work  stipends  would  be  provided  to  youth 
lacking  a  high  school  diploma,  but  only  If  they  returned  to  an 
accredited  school  (or  possibly  an  alternative  school  program  such 
as  those  provided  for  in  Part  III,  abova.)  t  .  ^ 

*  grants  to  enable  youth  to  obtain  high  school  equivalencies  (only 
available  to  those  over  the  age  of  school  graduation.) 

*  grants  to  enable  youth  to  pursue  educational  qualifications  tied 
to  job  promotion  —  the  career  ladder  concept.    These  grants 
should  be  for  more  than  that  provided  for  by  the  BE06  program 
since  eligible  youth  are  concentrated  on  the  low  end  of  tne 
Income  scale  and  need  additional  funds 

*  available  only  to  youth  who  qualify  by  Income  and  age  to  take 
advantage  of  the  CETA  youth  system 

*  forward  funding 

*  funds  should  be  set  aside  for  a  program  bf  evaluation  and  studies, 
as  part  of  a  more  comprehensive  study  and  assessment  program. 

*  use  of  existing  available. educational  Institutions  should  be 
naxlmlzed; 

The  lack  of  cempatablllty  between  data  and  information  fcncrated  by  CETA 
prlM  sponsor  education  programs  and  LCA  education  programs  has  prevented 
.  a  fair  evaluation  of  programs.  A  new  section  should  be  added  to  encourage 
the  generation  of  conprthenslve  and  compatible  data  and  other  studies. 
Locally  deterwlncd  Standards  for  comparable  services  should  apply  equitably 
to  all  programs  in  that  ixal  setting.   The  legislation  should  provide  for 
Increased  data  collection,  evaluation,  and  studies.   However, 'federal, 
state,  and  local  stu4y  and  evaluation  responsibilities  will  serve  different 
functions. 
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Chief  characteristics: 

•  programs  Involving  training  and  education  that  are  run  outside 
of  school  systems  should  require  that  standards  for  educational 
personnel  and  other  standards  for  educational  services  ue  equi- 
valent to  those  of  the  public  schools  In  the  prime  sponsor  area 

•  CHA  youth  programs  should  be  accompanied  by  a  daU,  evaluation, 
and  accountability  system  at  least  as  comprehensive  as  those 
required  of  participants  In  federal  education  programs 

•  local  education  agencies  should  have  sign-off  rights  on  all 
training  programs  for  school-aged  youth 

•  daU  end  evaluation  requirements  should  be  er.ten:1ve  enough  to 
dey-rlbe  comprehensive  program  Impact  on  Individual  youth  In 
t.rTOv  of  factors  like  job  placement,  job  retention  and  • 
cnployablllty  sKllls 

•  all  jobs  for  structurally  unemployed  youth  should 

have  an  educational  component  which  Is  designed  to  provide 
participants  with  basic  education  and  employment  skills  which  are 
transferable  to  other  areas  of  employment  ^ 

•  from  funds  included  for  evaluation  and  studies.  Congress  should 
provide  support  for:   a)  federally  supported  research  studies 

on  basic  skills,  employabillty,  and  employiaent  of  youth;  b)  a  mar.aated 
national  comprehensive  policy  study  on  CHA  and  education  youth 
programs.  Including  a  projection  of  future  hlgh-denand  job  markets; 
c)    funds  for  local  school  districts  to  measure  the  performance 
and  accountability  of  various  LEA  programs  so  as  to  Improve 
these  projects. 


els- 
December  10.  1979 
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Senator  Pell.  Mr.  Phelon  r  .x. 

Dr.  Phklon.  Thank  you,  Senator  Pell,  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  and 
share  our  concerns  with  the  problems  of  youth  unemployment. 

I  have  given  a  formal  paper  to  your  staff  for  the  record  but 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  briefly  voice  the  major 
concerns  as  I  see  them  regarding  the  problems  and  programs  to 
eliminate  unemployment  in  the  under  25  age  group. 

I  come  to  you  as  a  representative  of  the  community  college 
located  in  the  area  of  southern  New  Jersey,  classified  by  Time 
magazine  as  one  of  the  10  highest  unemployment  centers  in  the 
United  States. 

In  my  remarks  today,  I  would  like  to  focus  on  three  issues. 
One,  the  underutilization  of  community  colleges  in  dealing  with 
youth  unemployment.  -.      .     r  j 

Two,  the  potential  benefits  I  see  from  work  education  founda- 

And,  three,  the  need  Tor  further  coordination  among  educational 
institutions  at  all  levels.  ^  ^  ,    ^  , 

Community  colleges  represent  a  vast  array  of  talent  and  re- 
sources which  can  be  more  effectively  used  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  youth  unemployment.  Conveniently  located  near  the 
local  residential  and  industrial  centers,  the  community  colleges  are 
available  to  render  important  services  for  the  training  of  the  Na- 
tion's youth.  An  overwhelming  number  of  the  Nation's  community 
colleges  have  a  mfigority  of  their  program  offerings  leading  directly 
to  employment  in  specific  fields.  In  our  own  case  we  offer  20 
programs  which  prepare  individials  for  direct  job  entry.  Sixty-three 
percent  of  our  total  student  enrollment  is  in  the  career  arefe.  Tms 
figure  is  identical  to  the  national  average  for  career  enrollment  m 
community  colleges.  In  our  relationship  with  our  CETA  prime 
sponsor,  we  have  found  that  students  are  more  interested  m  at- 
tending training  programs  at  the  community  college  than  the  adult 
schools  or  area  vocational-technical  centers.  Since  a  high  number 
of  the  CETA  participants  are  high  school  dropouts  or  underachiev- 
ers,  they  are  reluctant  to  return  to  a  high  school  for  technical 
training  for  they  associate  their  lack  of  prior  success  with  th(^ 
institutions.  While  this  may  be  an  unfair  generalization  on  the 
part  of  the  student,  it  is  nevertheless  a  comment  the  students 
make  to  our  prime  sponsor.  We  believe  that  the  community  col- 
leges can  instill  in  the  CETA  participants  a  sense  that  they  are 
adults,  and  the  training  they  are  receiving  is  closely  associated 
with  enhanced  job  and  career  opportunities.  When  CETA  training 
is  combined  with  college  credit,  the  participants  receive  reinforce- 
ment for  the  view  that  the  training  is  only  the  start  of  a  career 
ladder  which  they  themselves  can  control.  ^    i    .  i 

We  also  note  that  there  has  been  a  propensity  for  legislation  to 
restrict  vocationally  oriented  funds  to  elementary  and  secondary 
institutions.  We  believe  that  this  is  a  serious  oversight  and  would 
encourage  increased  participation  by  postsecondary  institutions  in 
vocational  training,  especially  in  view  of  the  high  number  of  high 
school  dropouts,  especially  minorities.  While  over  500  community 
colleges  recently  reported  to  the  American  Association  of  Commu- 
nity and  Junior  Colleges  that  they  were  involved  with  their  local 
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CETA  prime  sponsors  in  providing  training  programs,  there  are 
two  points  which  have  restricted  the  involvement  of  community 
colleges  in  CETA  training;  one  is  the  definition  of  LEA  which  is 
interpreted  as  excluding  community  colleges  in  the  22-percent  set- 
aside  by  title  IV.  Some  have  interpreted  this  definition  as  a  total 
exclusion  of  community  colleges  in  the  entire  act.  We  would  only 
suggest  that  the  Vocational  Education  Act  has  established  a  very 
clear  definition  of  local  education  agency  which  includes  post- 
secondary  institutions,  and  we  would  urge  that  the  CETA  defini- 
tion be  changed  to  correspond  to  that  used  in  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act. 

A  second  hindrance  to  the  development  of  effective  training  pro- 
grams is  the  1-year  nature  of  CETA  funding.  In  certain  circum- 
stances, 1  year  does  not  allow  sufficient  time  for  the  development 
of  sufficient  data  on  which  to  begin  a  training  concept,  the  plan- 
ning for  the  program  and  actual  implementations.  For  example, 
one  of  our  most  successful  CETA  training  programs  is  in  the  area 
of  engine  lathe  operation.  Such  programs  of  technical  machine 
skills  require  longer  periods  of  time  for  training,  and  if  we  include 
the  time  to  survey  employers  and  the  time  for  gearing  up  to  start 
the  program,  we  would  certainlv  be  in  excess  of  the  1-year  fimding 
limitation.  Some  continuity  of  ninds  from  fiscal  year  to  fiscal  year 
is  therefore  needed,  and  I  would  encourage  this  committee  to  inves- 
tigate possible  solutions  to  this  problem. 

In  the  report  of  the  Carnegie  Coimcil  on  Policy  Studies  entitled 
"Giving  Youth  a  Better  Chance,"  several  recommendations  are 
made  which  indicate  the  potential  value  of  postsecondary  education 
in  dealing  with  youth  employment  issues.  These  include: 

One:  Concentrate  most  applied  skill  training  at  the  postsecon- 
dary level  and  particularly  m  the  commimity  colleges— in  4-year 
comprehensive  colleges  where  a  community  college  is  not  in  the 
locality. 

Two:  Create  programs  in  commimity  colleges — and  selected  com- 
prehensive collies— where  young  persons  can  be  prepared  for  jobs 
and  placed  in  jobs  on  a  part-time  basis  while  attending  collie. 

Three:  Have  edl  collies  create  offices  of  community  services  to 
help  students  find  off-campus  service  opportunities  as  part  of  their 
work*8tudv  assignments  or  on  a  volunteer  basis. 

Four:  Develop  in  every  sizable  commimity  a  work-education 
council  as  prop(^ed  by  Wirtz  and  the  National  Manpower  Institute, 
which  will  bring  together  school  officials  and  representatives  of 
employers,  unions,  and  public  agencies  to  coordinate  programs  for 
youth. 

Since  community  colleges  have  been  active  in  implementing 
these  recommendations  during  the  past  years,  I  would  only  encour- 
age increased  opportunity  for  the  community  colleges  to  further 
implement  through  increased  CETA  involvement. 

Specifically  addressing  the  issue  of  cooperative  education  pro- 
grams and  their  importance  in  helping  students  identify  their  ca- 
reers, it  should  be  noted  that  community  colleges  are  extremely 
active  in  cooperative  education,  and  in  fiscal  year  1979,  86  of  ap- 
proximately 300  grants  awarded  by  the  Office  of  Education's  Coop- 
erative Education  were  to  community  colleges.  LaGuardia  College 
in  N*w  York  has  distinguished  itself  by  requiring  all  students  m 
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career  programs  to  spend  at  least  1  semester  in  cooperative  educa- 
tion,  thereby  gaining  practical  on-the-job  skills.  The  value  of 
having  a  student  combine  classroom  training  and  actual  onsite 
work  responsibility  cannot  be  overemphasized.  It  affords  the  stu- 
dent a  unique  opportunity  to  learn  from  those  individuals  in  the 
job  place  as  well  as  assist  the  student  in  deciding  whether  this  field 
is  for  them  or  not.  We  would  strongly  recommend  that  CETTA 
programs  begin  with  a  period  of  training  which  includes  technical 
as  well  as  tasic  skills  training.  Until  the  trainee  has  sufficient 
reading,  writing,  and  computational  skills,  the  amount  of  technical 
knowl^e  they  will  be  able  to  absorb  is  extremely  limited.  At 
some  point  the  technical  training  should  then  be  linked  with  peri- 
ods of  work  at  actual  jobsites.  Just  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
formal  training  prMram,  the  participants  should  receive  training 
in  interpersonal  skills  and  job  marketing  skills  since  the  ability  to 
get  along  with  one's  coworkers  has  been  shown  to  be  as  important, 
if  not  more  so,  than  the  person's  technical  knowledge  in  holding  a 
job.  In  passing,  we  would  like  to  commend  the  Senate  and  the 
House  on  its  proposed  notification  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
which  will  allow  parallel  as  well  as  alternate  modes  of  continuing 
education  experiences.  The  parallel  mode  which  enables  a  student 
to  spend  part  of  the  day  on  campus  and  the  remainder  of  the  time 
at  the  worksite  is  much  more  conducive  to  students  in  postsecon- 
dary  institutions  below  the  4-year  level.  We  would  encourage  the 
continuation  of  CETA  legislation  which  likewise  places  emphasis 
on  on-the-job  training  which  is  directly  linked  to  the  skilled  train- 
ing they  receive  as  a  CETA  participant. 

We  view  the  inclusion  of  subpart  3  of  title  I  entitled,  'The 
Postsecondary  Education  and  Youth  Unemplojrment  Transition 
Demonstration  Program"  in  the  new  Higher  Education  Act  as  a 
significant  effort  to  bring  about  local  responses  to  unemployed  and 
underemployed  youth.  The  concept  of  community  education  work 
foundations,  based  on  Wirtz's  previous  publications,  is  a  laudable 
attempt  to  bring  together  industry,  labor,  education,  and  communi- 
ty resources  to  develop  local  responses  to  what  are  ultimately  local 
unemployment  issues.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
Council  of  County  Colleges,  a  resolution  was  passed  unanimously 
endorsing  this  section  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

In  Cumberland  County,  a  work  education  council  was  formed  in 
1977  and  has  been  very  effective  in  developing  specific  training 
programs  in  those  areas  of  manpower  need  identified  by  local 
industry.  The  close  coordination  between  the  members  of  industry 
on  our  council  and  the  educational  institutions  has  allowed  us  to 
b^in  programs  which  would  have  been  impossible  10  years  ago. 
One  reason  for  this  success  has  been  that  the  membership  of  the 
council  is  composed  of  individuals  with  decisionmaking  responsibil- 
ity; therefore,  it  is  easier  to  make  plans  and  resolve  conflicts  when 
individuals  on  this  level  of  management  are  actively  involved.  Our 
council  has  also  prepared  indepth  studies  of  local  manpower  data, 
job  availabilities,  and  training  needs  which  make  it  easy  for  the 
educational  institutions  to  plan  new  or  revise  existing  training 
programs.  This  data  is  also  made  available  to  the  students  indirect- 
ly ttirough  the  school  career  counselors  and  directly  by  means  of  a 
countywide  job  fair. 
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The  council  has  also  been  particularly  efTective  in  working  with 
representatives  of  economic  development  in  helping  retain  indus- 
tries who  were  considering  relocating  because  of  manpower  prob- 
lems and  in  assisting  new  companies  in  locating  in  our  area  by 
actively  working  with  their  representatives  to  identify  their  man- 
power needs  and  developing  training  programs  to  satisfy  these 
needs.  The  council  has  also  been  effective  in  working  with  those 
groups  which  have  tradition£dl}r  been  underrepresented  in  the  job 
place.  These  groups  include  minorities,  women,  individuals  with 
limited  English  speaking  capabilities,  and  handicapped  persons. 
Special  assistance  has  been  provided  to  these  groups  in  identifying 
possible  job  openings  and  available  training  programs  where  they 
can  improve  their  marketable  skills.  Efforts  are  underway  to  con- 
duct seminars  aimed  at  sensitizing  employers  and  personnel  offi- 
cers to  the  unique  needs  and  potentials  of  these  groups. 

Postsecondary  institutions  represent  a  significant  investment, 
not  only  in  terms  of  capital  resources,  but  also  in  terms  of  human 
resources  by  having  quedified  personnel  to  conduct  technical  as 
well  as  general  education  programs.  In  the  present  times  of  re- 
stricted financial  resources,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring 
about  close  working  cooperation  between  educational  institutions, 
CETA  prime  sponsors,  industry  and  organized  labor  to  share  their 
training  facilities  and  the  vast  pool  of  manpower  talent  available  to 
bring  about  effective  technical  training.  During  the  recent  years,  it 
has  been  common  to  find  the  CEITA  prime  sponsors  establishing 
training  programs  which  duplicate  facilities  and  personnel  availa- 
ble at  local  educational  institutions,  the  resistance  of  some  institu- 
tions to  become  involved  with  CKTA  tr£uning,  and  the  need  to 
conduct  such  training  much  faster  than  the  normal  semesters  used 
in  postsecondary  institutions.  These  reasons,  although  they  may  be 
valid  to  some  extent,  are  nevertheless  minor  when  viewed  in  total 
cost  of  duplication. 

Congress  should  assume  oversight  responsibility  «and  take  what- 
ever steps  necessary  to  assure  close  cooperation  between  education- 
al agencies  and  CETA  sponsors.  My  own  institution  has  been  ac- 
tively involved  over  the  past  12  years  in  developing  joint  programs 
and  sharing  resources  with  secondary  and  postsecondary  institu- 
tions. I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  accomplish,  but 
fiscal  realities  being  what  they  are,  it  is  a  task  we  all  participate  in 
for  we  can  no  longer  count  on  an  unlimited  expense  account  to 
provide  training.  Close  working  cooperation  between  secondary  in- 
stitutions, vocational  technical  centers,  postsecondary  institutions 
at  all  levels,  and  CETA  is  an  absolute  requirement  if  we  are  to 
develop  an  effective  mechanism  for  training  the  young  of  our 
Nation. 

Thank  you.  Senator. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Phelon  follows:] 
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Nr.  Chalnnan  and  Distlnqulshed  Senators,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  this 
opportunity  In  extending  to  me  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  your  Sub- 
Comnlttee  to  express  my  views  as  *  President  of  a  comnunlty  college  deeply 
concerned  with  the  problems  associated  with  finding  suitable  employment  and 
career  opportunities  for  our  youth.    I  come  to  you  as  the  representative 
of  an  Institution  located  In  an  area  of  Southern  New  Jersey  classified  by 
Tine  Magazine  as  one  of  the  ten  highest  unemployment  centers  In  the  United 
States.   The  major  industries  In  our  area  are  glass  manufacturing,  clothing, 
and  small  fanning  operations.    We  have  significant  minority  populations  of 
blacks  andhlspanlcs.   The  latter  population  has  experienced  approximately 
a  fivefold  Increase  In  Its  population  during  the  past  ten  years.  Although 
our  current  uncrfliployment  rate  Is  In  excess  of  lOX,  we  estimate  that  the 
untmployment  rate  In  the  under  25  year  age  group  Is  at  least  three  times  the 
overall  figure  for  the  county.    Ue  have  been  extremely  active  In  working  with 
other  constituencies  In  our  region  to  develop  effective  programs  to  reduce 
the  unemployment  problems.    In  my  remarks  today,  I  would  like  to  focus  on 
three  Issues:    (1)  The  under  utilization  of  community  colleges  In  dealing 
with  youth  unemployment;  (2)  The  potential  benefits  I  see  from  work  education 
foundations;  (3)  The  need  for  further  coordination  among  educational  Institu- 
tions at  all  levels. 

Cowunlty  colleges  represent  a  vast  array  of  +'''**'nt  and  resources  which  can 
b«  more  effectively  used  In  dealing  with  t         *     s  of  youth  unemployment. 
Conver.tently  located  near  the  local  reslden  industrial  centers,  the 

comunlty  colleges  are  available  to  render  important  services  for  the  training 
of  the  nation's  youth.   An  overwhtlning  nunter  of  the  nation's  two-year 
cQMunity  colleges  have  a  majority  of  their  progra*  offerings  leading  directly 
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to  wjloyment  In  jpeclfic  fleldi.   In  our  om\  case  we  offer  seven  prograiw, 
Intended  for  tranifer  to  four-year  InitUutlons,  and  20  programs  which,  pre- 
pare Individuals  for  direct  Job  entry.   SUty-three  p€rcent  of  our  total 
student  enrollment  Is  In  the  career  area.   This  figure  Is  identical  to  the 
national  average  for  career  enrollment  In  conmunlty  colleges.    In  our 
relationship  with  our  CHA  Prime  Sponsor,  we  have  found  that  students  are 
more  Interested  In  attending  training  proljrams  at  the  comminlty  college 
than  the  adult  schools  or  area  vocational-technical  centers.   Mnce  a  high 
nirt)er  of  the  CHA  participants  are  high  school  dropouts  or  underachlevers, 
they  art  reluctant  to  return  to  a  high  school  for  technical  training  for 
they  associate  their  lack  of  prior  success  with  those  Institutions.  While 
this  may  be  an  unfair  generalization  on  the  part  of  the  student,  It  Is  never- 
theless a  cocinent  the  students  make  to  our  Prime  Sponsor.   We  believe  that  • 
the  conmunlty  colleges  can  Instill  Into  the  CETA  participants  a  sense  that 
they  are  adults,  and  the  training  they  are  receiving  Is  closely  associated 
with  enhanced  Job  and  career  opportunities.   When  CETA  training  Is  contlned 
with  college  credit,  the  participants  receive  reinforcement  for  the  view 
that  the  training  Is  only  the  start  of  a  career  ladder  which  they  themselves 
can  control . 

We  also  note  that  there  has  been  a  propensity  for  legislation  to  restrict 
TOcatlonaUy  britnted  funds  to  elementary  and  secondary  Institutions.  We 
Mlltve  that  this  U  a  ilrlMs  oversight  ahd  would  «f>CMrlkc  increased 
participation  by  postsecondary  Institutions  in  vocational  training,  especially 
In  view  of  the  high  number  of  high  school  dropouts,  especially  minorities. 
While  over  500  conmunlty  colleges  recently  reported  to  the  Afjerlcan  Associa- 
tion for  Conmunlty  and  Junior  Colleges  that  they  were  Involved  with  their 
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local  CETA  Prime  Sponsors  In  providing  training  programs,  there  are  two 
points  which  have  restricted  the  Involvement  of  connunlty  colleges  In 
CETA  training;  one  Is  the  definition  of  LEA  which  Is  Interpreted  as  exclud- 
ing community  colleges  In  the  twenty-two  percent  setaslde  of  Title  IV. 
Some  have  Interpreted  this  definition  as  a  total  exclusion  of  connunlty 
colleges  in  the  entire  act.   We  would  only  suggest  that  the  vocational 
education  act  has  established  a  very  clear  definition  of  local  education 
agency  which  Includes  postsecondary  Institutions,  and  we  would  urge  that  the 
CETA  definition  be  changed  to  correspond  to  that  used  In  the  vocational 
education  act.   A  second  hindrance  to  development  of  effective  training 
programs  is  the  one  year  nature  of  CHA  funding.    In  certain  circumstances 
one  year  does  not  allow  sufficient  time  for  the  development  of  sufficient 
data  on  which  to  begin  o  training  concept,  the  planning  for  the  program 
and  actual  Implementation.    For  ex^^mple:   One  of  our  most  successful  CHA 
training  programs  Is  In  the  area  of  engine  lathe  operation.    Such  programs 
of  technical  machine  skills  require  longer  periods  of  time  for  training, 
and  If  we  Include  the  time  to  survey  employers  and  the  time  for  gearlng-up 
to  start  the  program,  we  would  certainly  be  In  excess  of  the  one  year  funding 
limitation.    Some  continuity  of  funds  for  fiscal  year  to  fiscal  year  Is 
therefore  needed,  and  I  would  encourage  this  cormlttee  to  Investigate 
possible  solutions  to  this  problem. 

In  the  report  of  the  Carnegie  Council  on  policy  studies  entitled  "Giving 
Youth  a  Better  Chance",  several  recommendations  are  made  which  Indicate  the 
potential  value  of  postsecondary  education  In  dealing  with  youth  empioyiueht 
issues:   These  Include: 

1.    Concentrate  most  applied  skill  training  at  the  postsecondary  level 
and  particularly  In  the  conmunlty  colleges  (In  four-year  comprehensive 
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colleges  where  a  community  college  Is  not  in  the  locality). 

2.  Create  programs  in  conrounity  colleges  (and  selected  comprehensive 
colleges)  where  young  persons  can  be  prepared  for  jobs  and  placed 
In  jobs  on  a  part-time  basis  while  attending  college. 

3.  Have  all  colleges  create  offices  of  coomunity  services  to  help 
students  find  off-campus  service  opportunities  as  part  of  their 
work-study  assignments  or  on  a  volunteer  basis. 

4.  Develop  in  every  sizable  conmunity  a  work-education  council  as 
proposed  by  Hirtz  and  the  National  Manpower  Institute,  which  will 
bring  together  school  officials  and  representatives  of  employers, 
unions,  and  public  agencies  to  coordinate  programs  for  youth.  ^ 

Since  conmunity  colleges  have  been  active  in  implementing  these  reconmenda-  - 
tions  during  the  past  years,  I  would  only  encourage  increased  opportunity 
for  the  conmunity  colleges  to  further  implement  through  increased  CETA 
involvement.    Specifically  addressing  the  issue  of  Cooperative  Education 
programs  and  their  importance  in  helping  students  identify  their  careers, 
it  should  be  noted  that  community  colleges  are  extremely  active  in  coopera- 
tive education,  and  in  fiscal  year  1979,  86  of  approximately  the  300  grants 
awarded  by  the  Office  of  Education's  Cooperative  Education  were  to  conmunity 
colleges.    Laguardia  College  in  New  York  has  distinguished  itself  by  requir- 
ing all  students  in  career  programs  to  spend  at  least  one  semester  in 
cooperative  education,  thereby  gaining  practical  on-the-job  skills.  The 
value  of  having  a  student  combine  classroom  training  and  actual  on  site 
work  responsibility  cannot  be  overemphasized.    It  affords  the  student  a 
unique  opportunity  to  learn  from  those  individuals  in  the  job  place  as  well 
as  assist  the  student  in  deciding  whether  this  field  is  for  them  or  not. 
He  would  strongly  recommend  that  CETA  programs  begin  with  a  period  of 

Giving  VotUh  A  SeJXeA  Change.  CaAmgie.  CounUt  ca  PoUctJ  Studizi  in  HighcA  EducxUion, 
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training  which  Includes  technical  as  we11  as  basic  skills  training.  Until 
the  trainee  has  sufficient  reading,  writing,  and  computational  skills, 
the  amount  of  technical  knowledge  they  will  be  able  to  absorb  Is  extremely 
limited.   At  some  point  the  technical  training  should  then  be  linked  with 
periods  of  work  at  actual  job  sites.   Just  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
formal  training  program,  the  participants  should  receive  training  In  Inter- 
personal skills  and  job  marketing  skills  since  the  ability  to  get  along 
with  one's  coworkers  has  been  shown  to  be  as  Important,  If  not  more  so, 
than  the  person's  technical  knowledge  In  holding  a  job.    In  passing  we 
would  like  to  commend  the  Senate  and  the  House  on  Its  proposed  notification 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  which  will  allow  parallel  as  well  as  alternate 
modes  of  continuing  education  experiences.   The  parallel  mode  which  enables 
a  student  to  spend  part  of  the  day  on  campus  and  the  remainder  of  the  time 
at  the  work  site  Is  much  more  conducive  to  students  In  postsecondary 
Institutions  below  the  four-year  level.   We  would  encourage  the  continuation 
of  CETA  legislative  which  likewise  places  emphasis  on  on-the-job  training 
which  Is  directly  linked  to  the  skilled  training  they  receive  as  a  CETA 
participant. 

We  view  the  Inclusion  of  sub-part  three  of  Title  I  entitled,  "The  Post- 
Secondary  Education  and  Youth  Unemployment  Transition  Demonstration  Program" 
in  the  new  Higher  Education  Act  as  a  significant  effort  to  bring  about  local 
responses  to  unemployed  and  underemployed  youth.   The  concept  of  conmunlty 
education  work  foundations,  based  on  Ulrtz's  previous  publications.  Is  a 
laudable  attempt  to  bring  together  Industry,  labor,  education,  and  community 
resources  to  develop  local  responses  to  what  are  ultimately  local  unemploy- 
nent  Issues.   At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Council  of  County 
Colleges,  a  resolution  was  passed  unanimously  endorsing  this  section  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act. 
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In  Cui*erUnd  Coun^,  a  Work  Education  Council  was  fonoed  In  1977  and  has 
been  very  effective  In  developing  specific  training  program  In  those 
areas  of  nanpowr  need  Identified  by  local  Industry.   The  close  coordination 
betMeen  the  *ien<>ers  of  Industry  on  our  Council  and  the  educational  Institu- 
tions has  allowed  us  to  begin  programs  which  would  have  been  Impossible 
ten  years  ago.   One  reason  for  this  success  has  been  that  the  membership 
of  the  Council  Is  composed  of  Individuals  with  decision-making  responsibility, 
therefore,  It  Is  easier  to  rake  plans  and  resolve  conflicts  when  Individuals 
of  this  level  of  ranagenent  are  actively  Involved.   Our  Council  has  also 
prepared  In-depth  studies ^of  local  ranpower  data,  job  availabilities,  and 
training  needs  which  rake  It  easy  for  the  educational  Institutions  to  plan 
new  or  revise  existing  training  programs.   This  data  Is  also  rade  available 
to  the  students  Indirectly  through  the  school  career  counselors  and  directly, 
by  means  of  a  county-wide  Job  fair.   The  Council  has  also  been  particularly 
effective  In  working  with  representatives  of  economic  development  In  helping 
reuin  Industries  who  were  considering  relocating  because  of  ranpower 
problems  and  In  assisting  new  coflipanles  In  locating  In  our  area  by  actively 
working  with  their  representatives  to  Identify  their  ranpwer  needs  and 
developing  training  programs  to  satisfy  these  needs.   The  Council  has  also 
been  effective  In  working  with  those  groups  which  have  traditionally  been 
under-represented  In  the  job  place.   These  groups  Include:  tlnorltles, 
Momen,  Individuals  with  limited  English  speaking  capabilities,  and  handi- 
capped persons.  Special  assistance  has  been  provided  to  these  groups  In 
Identifying  possible  Job  openings  and  available  training  programs  where 
they  can  Improve  their  rarketable  skills.  Efforts  are  underway  to  conduct 
seminars  aimed  at  sensltlxing  aaployers  and  personnel  officers  to  the 
unique  needs  and  potentials  of  these  groups. 
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Postsecondary  institutions  represent  a  significant  investment,  not  only  in 
terms  of  capital  resources,  but  also  in  terms  of  human  resources  by  having 
qualified  personnel  to  conduct  technical  as  well  as  general  education 
programs.    In  the  present  times  of  restricted  financial  resources,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  bring  about  close  working  cooperation  between 
educational  institutions,  CETA  prime  sponsors,  industry,  and  organized 
labor  to  share  their  training  facilities  and  the  vast  pool  of  manpower 
talent  available  to  bring  about  effective  technical  training.   During  the 
recent  years,  it  has  been  ccmnon  to  find  the  CETA  Prime  Sponsors  establi shy- 
ing training  programs  which  duplicate  facilities  and  personnel  available 
at  local  institutions.   The  most  commonly  cited  reasons  for  this  duplication 
are  scheduling  difficulties  at  the  local  educational  institutions,  the 
resistance  of  some  institutions  to  become  involved  with  CETA  training,  and 
the  need  to  conduct  such  training  much  faster  than  the  normal  semesters 
used  in  postsecondary  institutions.   These  reasons,  although  they  may  be 
valid  to  some  extent,  are  nevertheless  minor  when  viewed  in  total  cost  of 
duplication.    Congress  should  assume  oversight  responsibility  and  take 
whatever  steps  necessary  to  assure  close  cooperation  between  educational 
agencies  and  CETA  sponsors.   My  own  institution  has  been  actively  involved 
over  the  past  twelve  years  in  developing  Joint  programs  and  sharing  resources 
with  secondary  and  postsecondary  institutions.    I  can  assure  you  that  it 
is  not  an  easy  task  to  accomplish,  but  fiscal  realities  being  what  they 
are,  it  is  a  task  we  all  participate  in  for  we  can  no  longer  count  on  an 
unlimited  expense  account  to  provide  training.   Close  working  cooperation 
between  secondary  institutions,  vocational  technical  centers,  postsecondary 
institutions  at  all  levels,  and  CETA  is  an  absolute  requirement  if  we  are 
to  develop  an  effective  mechanism  for  training  the  young  of  our  nation. 
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Senator  Pkll.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Phelon. 
Dr.  Pierce. 

Dr.  Pierce.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you.  I  am  William  F.  Pierce, 
executive  director  of  the  Ck)uncil  of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  an 
independent  organization  composed  solely  of  the  superintendents 
and  commissioners  in  the  50  States  and  6  territories. 

We  appear  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  support  of  any  comprehen- 
sive effort  to  help  combat  what  the  council  feels  is  one  of  the  most 
pervasive  social  issues  facing  our  Nation  today,  that  of  youth  un- 
employment. The  members  of  the  council  have  for  some  time  been 
concerned  with  this  issue  and,  indeed,  after  careful  study  and 
analysis  in  November  1979  adopted  a  position  of  broad  support  for 
Federal  efforts  to  combat  youth  unemplo^ent  through  education 
programs  by  combining  those  programs  with  CETA  and  labor  pro- 

grams,  That  position  paper  contains  four  msgor  principles  which 
ave  served  to  guide  us  in  our  efforts  with  Congress  and  with  other 
organizations  in  the  Nation  as  we  dealt  with  this  issue. 

First,  funding:  We  agree  that  adequate  funding  must  be  provided 
if  we  are  to  solve  this  problem  in  an  appropriate  wav.  Therefore, 
we  support  the  administration's  request  for  additional  funds.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  feel  that  even  the  funds  being  requested 
forplanning  are  sufficient  as  requested. 

The  second  principle  that  guides  us  is  that  of  accountability. 
Individual  and  program  performance  standards  must  be  a  part  of 
any  program  if  it  is  to  be  effective,  we  feel. 
The  third  principle  is  that  of  linkage.  We  feel  that  schools,  CETA 

{)rime  sponsors,  and  the  private  sector  have  not  been  appropriately 
inked  m  other  legislation.  We  feel  that  any  new  proposal  must 
deal  with  the  question  of  linkages. 

Finally,  we  do  not  wish  that  this  legislation  be  used  to  rejform 
American  public  education.  We  therefore  think  the  individual 
young  person  must  be  the  focus  of  this  effort.  In  order  to  achieve 
such  focus,  we  think  there  should  be  developed  an  individualized 
employability  plan  for  every  young  person  in  this  target  group. 

With  these  four  points  as  our  base,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  key  to  the 
position  of  the  council  is  that  we  wish  to  preserve  and  encourage 
diversity  and  effectiveness  in  the  education  and  training  system. 

Consequently,  we  feel  that  any  proposal  developed  to  help  solve 
the  youtn  unemplo3mient  problem,  should  be  developed  in  concert 
with  State  education  policies  and  by  making  use  of  existing  gover- 
nance systems  in  education.  We  do  not  feel  the  existing  proposal 
does  that  adequately. 

We  address  in  our  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  specific  cr-  wOms 
which  pertain  to  S.  2385.  I  would  like  to  focus  on  three  of  these 
very  briefly.  ^  ,  ,  v 

In  the  matter  of  the  local  application  process,  we  feel  that  rather 
than  asking  the  Federal  Government  to  prescribe  what  irh  ,9ro- 
grams  are  going  to  look  like,  logic  dictates  that  the  State  both  set 

Erogram  gc^ds  and  judge  applications.  In  our  opinion,  we  can  en- 
ance  both  diversity  and  effectiveness  of  the  vouth  employment 
programs  if  the  State  and  local  role  is  sufficiently  broad  and  u  fet- 
tered with  unnecessary  and  arbitrary  Federal  mandates. 

In  the  area  of  enforcement  monitoring  and  technical  ascistance, 
we  do  not  feel  that  States  should  be  required  to  carry  out  the^e 
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activities  based  upon  indices  of  program  success  chosen  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  role  of  the  Federal  Government  shouW 
be,  we  think,  limited  to  setting  broad  guidelines  which  ensure 
targeting  of  funds  and  labor  education  linkages.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  not  dictate  administrative  structures. 

Finally,  we  applaud  the  provision  for  an  individualized  record  for 
each  student  in  section  207  of  this  legislation.  We  feel,  however, 
that  this  should  be  strengthened  by  requiring  an  employabUity 
development  plan  for  each  student.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  language 
specifSong  the  requirement  for  an  EDP  is  available  m  title  I,  sec- 
tion 414  of  this  bill.  We  urge  the  inclusion  of  identical  lan^fuage  for 
programs  funded  by  the  Education  Department.  By  mciuding 
jEDF's  and  dropping  many  of  the  prescriptive  provisions  of  sections 
207  and  208,  we  can  simplify  paperwork,  assure  the  use  of  perform- 
ance standards,  provide  a  framework  for  accountability,  and  assure 
the  best  sort  of  CETA  education  linkages.  . 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  we  feel  these  four  guidmg  pnncipl^ 
strengthen  any  proposal  designed  to  address  the  problem  of  youth 
unemployment. 

Thank  you.  ^.  mi 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Pierce  follows:] 
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Mt.  Chairman  and  aembers  of  the  subconnittee:    I  an  William  F.  Pierce, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  (CCSSO). 
The  Council  is  an  independent  organization  of  the  conanissioners  and  superin- 
tendents of  education  in  the  fifty  states  and  six  extra-territorial  juris- 
dictions.   The  members  of  the  Council  are  the  chief  administrative  officers 
responsible  for  public  education  programs  in  each  state.    A  large  part  of 
that  responsibility  includes  providing  leadership  in  the  dealings  of  state 
and  local  educators  with  the  federal  government.    We  applaud  the  involvement 
and  concern  of  this  subcomnittee  as  it  joins  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
attempt  to  find  useful  ways,  including  S.  2385  as  appropriately  amended, 
for  the  federal  government  to  help  youth  who  are  most  in  need.    Youth  xin- 
employment  is  one  of  the  most  severe  social  issues  we  face.    We  appear 
today  as  sxjpporters  of  any  constructive  effort  to  help  combat  this  singularly 
debilitating  problem,  which  confronts  too  many  of  our  young  people,  most  often 
for  reasons  beyond  their  immediate  control. 

The  members  of  the  Council  have  long  had  an  active  interest  in  the 
youth  unemployment  problem  in  our  country.    As  educators,  our  primary  concern 
is  in  helping  young  people  create  for  themselves  productive,  useful  lives. 
After  careful  study  and  thought,  the  Council  adopted,  in  November,  1979,  a 
position  of  broad  sxipport  for  federal  efforts  to  combat  youth  unemployment 
through  education  programs,  which  are  preventive  by  their  very  nature.  They 
help  young  people  gain  the  skills  necessary  to  progress  beyond  entry-level 
or  dead-end  jobs.    Our  position  incorporates  four  major  points: 

1.    Funding  -  The  youth  employment  effort  must  be  adequately 

supported,  both  for  school  based  and  CETA-supported  programs; 
members  of  the  Council  bslieve  that  the  need  for  adequate 
funds  to  be  addressed  to  the  educational  needs  of  unemployed. 
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disadvantaged  youth  is  so  great  that  any  mechanism  which 
promises  to  provide  adequate  flinds  must  be  explored. 
However,  we  are  very  disturbed  ovti  the  apparent  wish  of 
this  Administration  to  push  forward  with  a  youth  employment 
initiative  while  proposing  to  cut  funds  available  for 
programs  designed  to  serve  a  similar  p^opuletion. 

2.  Accountability  -  Individual  and  program  performance  standards 
must  be  part  of  any  program  if  it  is  to  be  effective; 

3.  liTikages  -  Schools,  CETA  prime  sponsors,  and  the  private 
sector  must  work  together.    Schools  must  be  full  partners  in 
the  struggle  to  help  young  people  become  indepsndent: 

4.  Individualized  Planning  -  The  individual  young  person  must 
be  the  focus  of  our  efforts.    In  order  to  assure  such  focus, 
we  think  that  individualized  employability  development  plans 
CEDPs)  are  a  necessary  part  of  both  education  and  work  exper- 
ience aspects  of  the  program.    The  National  Governors  Associ- 
ation specifically  joins  us  in  strongly  supporting  the  use 
of  education  development  plans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Council  has  spent  many  months  working  with 
representatives  of  other  organizatiqns  of  state  officials  on  this 
problem.    While  we  may  differ  on  some  specific  details  of  how  to  implement 
any  new  program,  I  believe  you  will  appreciate  the  fact  that  we  are  not  in 
disagreement  about  the.  goals  of  the  proposed  "Youth  Act  of  1980".  We 
believe  that  this  bill  and  the  period  of  its  consideration  by  the  Congress 
should  not  be  used  by  anyone  to  perpetuate  the  jurisdictional  battles  of 
other  times  and  places.    We  are  interested  in  working  together  —  and  with 
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you      to  help  young  people.    We  wish  to  see  fihe  intended  clients  of  these 
proireas  receive  benefits  in  the  most  efficient,  tepid,  end  retionel  manner 
possible. 

The  key  to  the  position  of  the  Council,  and  of  other  stete-besed 
troups.  is  that  we  wish  to  preserve  and  encourege  diversity  end  effectiveness. 
Thet  Mans  that  profraas  under  this  proposel  should  be  developed  in  concert 
with  stete  educetion  policies,  and  by  makinf  use  of  the  existing  governance 
tysteas  of  educetion.    TTiere  it  "Ple  proof  thet  educetors  support,  within 
existing  educetionel  systems,  ell  types  of  educetional  efforts,  including 
eltemetive  schools,  flexible  programing,  extended  deys.  and  new  curricula* 
aatarlels.    Altemetive  educetion  programs  of  many  sorts  are  necessery  to 
ettrect  diseffected.  disedvanteged  youth  to  the  learning  process.    The  shepe 
of  programs  should  be  dicteted  by  the  needs  of  individuels.    We  think  the 
necessery  wide  diversity  of  such  programs  can  be  accomodated  within  the 
public  school  governance  structure.    Educetors  heve  the  experience,  standards, 
desire,  and  ability  to  establish  and  run  the  necessery  programs.    We  are 
especially  concerned  that  any  legislation  in  this  area  should  in  no  way 
provdde  an  incentive  for  the  creation  of  •  parallel  education  system  on 
top  of  the  existing  system.    Schools  can  do  the  job.  if  they  have  help: 
finmcial  help,  cosmamity  help,  i^id  help  in  finding  jobs  for  our  youth, 
tducational  iecisions  cannot  ba  ma^a  In  a  vacuum,  hcrweyer.    T^ia  cm  system, 
members  of  the  comimity.  and  the  private  sector  must  all  be  linked  to 
provide  ancillary  services:    work  experience,  stipends,  and  suppoit  for  the 
notion  that  leaming  is  important. 

The  Council  believes  that  the  state  is  the  logical  level  of  government 
at  which  to  ensure  the  linkage  of  educational  and  other  efforts.    Tht  federal 
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towniMnt  is  too  Teaott  froa  th«  "t««1  woTld"  of  progTSBS  to  takf  i»to 
account  the  needs  fOT  diverse  errangeaents  that  nay  exist  in  different 
states.    At  the  saM  tiae,  local  educetion  agencies  must  cerry  out  their 
educetionel  prograas  in  accord  with  state  policies,  while  states  elso 
provide  ••necessary"  services  such  as  occupationel  infoiwation,  or  labor 
market  forecasting  which  ere  beyond  the  capacity  of  any  one  LEA  to  do. 
In       specific  covents  on  S.  23SS.  I  shall  refer  to  ways  in  which  the 
Cowcil  believes  the  stetc  can  enhance  the  potential  for  effectiveness  of 
youth  e^)loyBent  progrias,  while  reipecting  end  taking  advantage  of  the 
diversity  of  locel  needs,  telents,  and  resources. 

Specific  CoMtents  on  S.  2S8S  . 

Our  specific  coMMnts  are  limited  to  Title  II  of  the  bill,  and  concen* 
trate  on  the  stete  role  outlined  there.    We  elso  conent  briefly  on  the 
local  and  federel  roles  envisiovied  in  the  bill.    My  coMents  are  organized, 
as  fer  as  possible,  in  the  order  that  issues  appeer  in  the  bill. 

1.    Locel  ^licetion  Process : 

The  criterie  by  which  locel  plans  are  judged  by  the  state 
•ducetion  agency  (sec.  206)  should  primerily  be  set  by  the  stete.  Rather 
than  asking  the  fedarel  government  to  prescribe  whet  the  programs  are  going 
to  look  like,  the  Coimcil  suggests  thet  the  logic  of  the  program  dictetes 
that  the  state  both  set  program  goals  and  judge  applicetions.    I  will  return 
to  this  thame  In  my  comments  on  the  local  role  in  generel.  but  I  would  simply 
point  out  that  we  can  enhance  both  t  .s  diversity  and  the  effectiveness  of  youth 
e^>loyaMit  projrams  if  the  stete  role  is  sufficiently  broad.    In  addition, 
as  I  have  already  m«itioned,  the  stete  is  the  most  effective  ejent  for  helping 
to  ensure  effective  linkages  between  the  CETA  and  educetion  systems,  while 
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allowing  each  system  to  contribute  its  best  talents  to  the  overall  effort. 
2.    Planning  Funds; 

With  respect  to  the  planning  funds  provisions  of  the  proposal 
(sec.  207  (a)),  the  Council  feels  that  the  great  number  of  requirements  made 
of  states  and  LEAs  in  this  program  means  that  adequate  funds  for  state  and 
local  leadership  must  be  guaranteed,  including  planning  funds.    We  believe 
the  provision  of  only  $50  million  in  planning  funds  during  the  initial  year 
of  the  program  is  inadequate:    at  least  $100  million  should  be  provided  for 
planning,  while  Title  II  implementation  funds  should  be  kept  at  least  at 
the  level  of  $900  million  for  the  first  program  year.    Even  $100  million 'in 
planning  funds  would  mean  only  $1.5  million  for  state-level  planning,  and 
only  an  average  of  $32,800  for  each  of  the  expected  3,000  formula-eligible 
local  education  agencies  (LEAs). 

3.    Maintenance  of  Effort: 

Sec.  210  (a)  should  be  amended  to  allow  for  exceptional  or 
unforseen  circumstances  which  critically  reduce  state  and  local  funds 
available  for  schools.    It  is  counter-productive  to  punish  state  and  local 
education  agencies  for  the  actions  of  local  taxpayers  or  state  .legislatures 
who  face  fiscal  problems.    At  the  same  time,  members  of  the  Council  would 
not  wish  to  see  funds  under  this  program  used  to  supplant  state  or  local 
funds,    nie  problem  of  youth  unemployment  is  so  severe  that  it  will  take 
a  combination  of  federal  and  state-local  funds  to  address  the  severe  needs 
which  exist. 

4.    State  Program  for  Special  Populations: 

The  proportion  of  funds  for  special  populations  may  need  to 
be  greater.    If  so.  the  expansion  should  come  by  increasing  the  total  state 
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grant  beyond  12. S  percent.    We  should  not  deny  those  in  rural  areas  or  any 
other  area  missed  by  the  formula  full  participation  simply  because  they  are 
lumped  in  with  special  needs  groups.    Similarly,  we  should  provide  full 
program  access  to  members  of  special  needs  groups  under  state  supervision: 
neglected  and  delinquent,  handicapped,  and     grant  youth.    The  bypass 
provision  (sec.  222  (b)),  regarding  migrant  children  appears  to  be  worded 
in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  the  federal  government  to  withhold  funds  for 
other  special  needs  populations  in  addition  to  migrant  funds.  Moreover, 
employment  and  training  funds  under  section  303  of  CETA  (migrant  progr&ms) 
are  national  in  scope,  and  not  directed  at  the  state  level.    Thus,  they 
are  not  readily  accessible  to  SEAs. 


The  state  advisory  council  established  under  sec.  233  raises 
the  entire  issue  of  how  best  to  ensure  widespread  involvement  in  these  programs. 
We  endorse  the  active  involvement  of  educators,  youth,  community  reprftssn- 
tatives,  and  business  people  at  the  local  level  for  both  LEAs  a:.d  prime  sponsors, 

and  at  the  state  level.     In  many  cases  at  the  local  level  or  at  the  state 
level  existing  groups  can  and  should  be  utilized,  rather  than  establishing 
additional  advisory  groups.     Indeed,  such  a  provision  should  help  assure 
coordination  of  prime  sponsor  and  LEA  activities.    The  attached  chart,  pre- 
pared by  the  National  Governors  Association,  shows  the  plethora  of  advisory 
groups  under  which  we  now  labor.    We  urge  you  not  to  further  complicate  this 
structure,  but  instead  to  simplify  wherever  possible.     Both  education  and  CETA- 
based  programs  must  be  well  coordinated  if  our  efforts  are  to  be  successful. 

6.  Vocational  Fuaids: 

For  both  formula  aUotments  and  the  state  supplemental  program 

(sec.  241,242,  and  243),  the  Council  believes  that  funds  should  be  targeted 

for  vocational  education  purposes,  broadly  defined  to  include  career  explor- 
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ation  and  counseling  activities.    Such  targeting  should  be  expressed  in 
progran  terms.    That  is,  every  local  program  should  be  able  to  show  how  it 
is  using  25%  of  its  funds  for  vocational  education  purposes  (sec.  241). 
Then,  two  sets  of  applicatio-^s  and  two  streams  of  funds  from  the  state 
level  would  not  be  required.    State  vocational  agencies  would  review  the 
vocational  education  portion  of  each  LEA's  p^ans  for  program  implementation, 
and  provide  technical  asi. stance  and  monitoring.     In  '^hort,  vocational  funds 
would  not  b«  separated  until  funds  reached  t^  2  LEA.     In  the  sane  way,  a 
specific  proportion  of  s.ate  suppleme.ital  funds  must  be  targeted,  at  the 
local  level,  to  vocr.tional  education  purposes.    In  keeping  with  our  proposal 
to  target  vocational  education  at  th*  local  level,  the  C^iincil  believes 
that  state  vocational  education  agencies  should  join  with  SEAs  in  providing 
technical  assistance  and  insuring  a  minimum  of  paperwork.    There  should 
be  one  LEA  plan  to  be    abmitted  to  the  SEA,  covering  vocational  education 
and  basic  skills  programs,    ("here  vocational  educatit       stricts  are 
separate  from  LEAs,  the  sole  state  vocational  education  agency  should  insure 
coordination  by  requiring  a  negotiated  agreement  between  the  vocational  duc- 
ation  district  and  area  LEAs. 

7.    Enforcement,  monitoring,  and  technical  assistance; 

The  Council  believes  the  technical  assistance,  monitoring, 
and  enforcement  sections  of  the  bill  (sec.  252  and  253)  to  be  somewhat  mis- 
guided.   As  it  stands,  the  proposal  requires  SEAs  to  monitor  the  performance 
of  LEAs  at  each  site  (sec.  252)  on  indices  of  program  success  chosen  by  the 
federal  government  (sec.  206  and  207).    The  i]ata  burden  and  paperwork 
requirements  of  this  aspect  of  the  proposal  alone  are  unrealistic.  Recent 
experience  with  the  explosion  of  federally  mandated  paperwork  and  efforts  by 
this  Coomittee  and  others  to  reduce  paperwork,  should  alert  the  federal 
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Departnent  of  Education  planners  that  the  proposed  paperwork  requirements 
may  keep  many  school  systems  out  of  this  program.    The  funds  are  not  sufficient 
to  justify  the  multiplicity  of  applications,  data  requirements,  and  sign- 
offs  proposed. 

We  believe  states  and  their  constituent  LEAs  should  develop  program 
design  and  implementation  criteria.    The  role  of  the  federal  government  should 
be  limited  to  setting  broad  guidelines  which  insure  targeting  of  funds  and 
labor-education  linkages.    The  Federal  government  should  not  dictate  admin- 
istrative structures.    This  includes  many  aspects  of  the  manner  in  which 
local  schools  are  selected  to  participate  (sec.  208).    Moreover,  the  pro- 
posal communicates  a  basic  distrust  of  local  education  agencies.  Under 
state  guidance  and  in  accordance  with  state  policies,  the  Council  believes 
LEAs  in  every  state  can  bring  themselves  into  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  (or  any  other)  law  by  negotiation  and  persuation,  backed  up  by 
enforcement  procedures  available  under  sec.  434  (b)  of  GEPA. 

The  key  to  a  successful  SEA-LEA  partnership  is  early  involvement  by 
the  state  in  setting  criteria  and  goals  for  local  planning  and  programs.  If 
the  state  is  required  to  be  a  policeman  for  rules  it  had  no  part  in  making 
and  which  may  not  recognize  local  differences,  the  result  will  not  be  good 
for  the  youth  the  program  is  intended  to  serve.    Rather,  the  SEA  and  LEAs 
will  engage  in  bickering  over  the  minutiae  of  accounting  procedures.  The 
Council  believes  broad  authority  and  responsibility  for  developing  program 
design  and  implementation  criteria  should  be  accorded  the  states.    You  will 
hear  representatives  of  some  LEAs  ask  to  deal  directly  with  the  federal 
Education  Department  in  implementing  this  program.    For  Congress  to  allow  and 
condone  such  a  relationship  would  be  a  serious  mistake  --  states  have  the 
responsibility  for  establishing  educational  policy  for  all  local  education 
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agencies,  regardless  of  size.    States  must  therefore  be  allowed  to  exercise 
that  responsibility  in  a  coordinated  manner  across  all  programs.    Only  in 
this  way  can  we  hope  to  ensure  both  accountability  and  effectiveness. 

As  SEAs  develop  coordination  procedures,  other  state  agencies  concerned 
with  employment  and  training  should  contribute  resources  to  the  effort.  The 
existing  CETA  Title  II  sign-off  of  education  linkage  funds  is  an  appropriate 
model  to  replicate  here.    Governors'  youth  set-aside  funds  under  CETA  Title 
II  should  be  combined  with  SEA  funds  under  this  title,  where  possible,  to 
provide  joint  funding  for  state  level  coordination  in  planning  and  programs. 
Coordination  with  other  state  programs  is  a  desirable  goal,  but  again  we 
assert  that  the  new  law  must  not  mandate  a  particular  shape  or  direction  for 
state  programs,  but  should  respect  the  diversity  of  states  and  their  admin- 
istrative structures.    At  the  same  time,  states  can  accomplish  what  LEAs 
and  schools  cannot.    For  example,  providing  labor  market  analyses  and  infor- 
mation is  an  obvious  state  function  which  cannot  and  should  not  be  left  to 
the  inadequate  resources  of  local  school  sites.    We  suggest  that  effective 
CETA-education  linkages  can  best  be  developed  through  states. 

8.    Local  Role; 

We  leave  most  specific  comments  about  the  local  role  to 
representatives  of  local  education  agencies.    In  general,  we  think  that 
the  Administration  proposal  encroaches  on  the  governance  responsibilities 
of  SEAs  and  LEAs.    The  proposal  should  set  out  the  goals  of  the  program  but 
not  specify  i^ch  items  as  the  make-up  of  advisory  councils.    The  criteria 
by  which  schools  are  ranked  for  eligibility  and  by  which  programs  are 
designed  (sec.  2n7  and  208)  should  be  set  by  the  state  and  by  local  school 
boards  in  accordance  with  state  policies.    Alternatives  to  school  site 
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prograns  should  be  encouraged  if  it  can  be  shown  that  they  will  concentrate 
funds  on  the  target  group  of  young  people.    While  we  believe  the  proposal 
is  overprescriptive  in  specifying  matters  of  local  control,  the  Council 
reiterates  the  need  to  require  cooperation  among  the  LEA,  prime  sponsor, 
and  private  sector.    Such  linkages  are  vital  to  successful  programs. 

The  Council  particularly  applauds  the  prov.-sion  for  an  individualized 
record  for  each  student  (sec.  207  Ce)  C8)).    We  contend  that  if  these  funds 
are  to  be  used  successfully,  the  individual  student  must  be  the  key.  In 
fact,  the  degree  to  which  a  school's  plan  promises  to  use  individualized 
needs  assessment  and  planning  should  be  one  of  the  chief  criteria  by  which 
the  LEA  dicides  which  schools  to  fund.    As  noted  above,  both  the  Council 
and  the  National  Governors  Association  strongly  endorse  the  use  of  individualized 
employability  development  plans  to  focus  our  efforts  on  the  needs  of  individ- 
ual youth.    Therefore,  we  urge  the  inclusion  of  such  plans  CEDPs)  in  section 
207  Ce)-    Language  specifying  the  requirements  for  a  successful  EDP  is  avail- 
able  in  Title  I,  sec.  414  of  thi*  bill.    We  urge  the  inclusion  of  identical 
language  covering  programs  funded  by  the  Education  Department.    By  including 
EDPs  and  dropping  many  of  the  prescriptive  provisions  of  sections  207  and 
208,  we  can  simplify  paperwork,  assure  the  use  of  performance  standards, 
provide  a  framework  for  accountability,  and  assure  the  best  sort  of  CETA-educ- 
ation  linkages. 
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Senator  Pell.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Pierce. 
Dr.  Plucker. 

Dr.  Plucker.  As  the  final  person  out  of  12,  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  am  the  anchor  man  or  the  caboose.  But  you  have  my 
written  testimony. 

We  want  to  say  we  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  discuss  title  II 
especially,  of  S.  2385.  While  I  speak  for  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators,  I  do  say  out  of  a  background  of  some  37 
years  in  public  school  work  and  26  years  as  a  city  superintendent 
of  schools,  it  has  been  my  lot  to  help  implement  every  major 
Federal  educational  thrust  from  Public  Law  815  and  874  impact  aid 
to  LPWA,  and  all  the  rest  of  them.  We  fully  agree  with  the  objec- 
tives of  S.  2385.  Especially  urgent  is  the  problem  of  youth  unem- 
ployment in  urban  areas  with  high  concentrations  of  minorities 
and  disadvantaged  youth. 

We  recognize  that  you  have  a  serious  problem.  Contrary  to  tradi- 
tion, there  may  be  a  discouraging  word  from  Kansas.  The  first 
question  we  are  deeply  concerned  about  is  one  you  have  raised 
from  time  to  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  of  financing.  The  entire 
matter  of  the  actual  dollars  to  be  made  aveiilable  under  the  act 
remains  unclear.  It  should  be,  I  think,  clear  to  all  of  us  that  unless 
and  until  it  is  clear  that  the  act  will  be  accompanied  by  major 
infusion  of  funds  to  ensure  its  effective  implementation  its  enact- 
ment can  be  interpreted  as  little  more  than  a  cynical  political  act 
designed  to  raise  hopes  and  expectations  far  beyond  the  ability  to 
deliver. 

Moreover,  if  the  financing  takes  place  in  the  form  of  reductions 
in  already  established  programs  providing  for  essential  needs,  it 
would  leave  us  with  no  alternative  but  to  oppose  the  additional 
imposition  of  new  legislation.  So  let  that  be  understood  as  a  matter 
of  position.  We  do  favor  the  objective  very  clearly,  but  we  are 
deeply  concerned  with  the  matter  of  how  these  programs  are  to  be 
implemented. 

We  would  move  then  to  the  questions  of  serious  concern  with 
respect  to  the  operation  of  the  legislation. 

It  is  our  position  that  there  must  be  a  realistic  recognition  of  the 
basic  organization  and  structure  of  school  districts,  and  operation 
of  individual  schools  within  that  district  structure. 

The  operational  constraints  of  the  proposed  act  as  contained  in 
sections  207  and  208,  we  believe,  are  based  on  totally  unrealistic 
assumptions  about  the  organizational  structure  of  local  school  dis- 
tricts, school  district  staffing  patterns,  and  lines  of  authority  and 
responsibility.  These  sections  require  that  the  initiative  for  formu- 
lation and  development  of  a  plan,  the  responsibility  for  making  of 
an  application  and  all  other  responsibility  for  implementation  and 
operation  rest  with  the  principal  and  site  committee  of  the  individ- 
ual school. 

In  spite  of  the  lure  of  Federal  funds  to  achieve  a  worthy  special 
youth  employment  goal,  few  school  boards  and  school  districts  are 
ready  to  break  up  a  unified  district,  organized  in  accord  with  State 
laws  and  well  established  management  principles,  into  a  fragment- 
ed and  headless  collection  of  warring  camps. 

In  our  school  district  there  are  12  secondary  schools  plus  a 
vocational  technical  school  and  an  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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While  program  difTerences  exist  from  school  to  school  based  on 
various  needs,  the  responsibility  for  migor  planning,  staffing,  fi- 
nance, accounting,  maintenance,  and  direction  rests  with  the 
school  district  and  its  lawfully  elected  Board  of  Education.  The 
principal  is  tiie  resident  manager  of  the  individual  school,  but  he  is 
a  part  of  a  total  management  team  with  a  hierarchy  of  decision- 
making levels.  He  is  not  free  to  take  his  troops  and  play  his  own 
war  games  in  another  part  of  the  world. 

A  school  district  may,  for  reasons  of  convenience  and  efficiency, 
choose  to  conduct  its  educational  program  in  different  buildings 
serving  various  gec^aphical  attendance  zones,  but  these  do  not 
become  independent  kingdoms  fighting  each  other  for  limited 
funds.  Moreover,  in  urban  centers,  the  efforts  to  des^n*egate 
schools  and  to  equalize  opportunity  result  in  a  homogenization  of 
secondary  schools  of  the  district  so  as  to  sharply  reduce  if  not 
eliminate  many  of  the  presumed  differences  between  them. 

Thus,  the  competitive  and  individual  school  approach,  as  opposed 
to  districtwide  planning  and  operation,  loses  validity  and  should 
not  be  mandated.  The  individual  district  could  well  be  a  more 
appropriate  judge  of  the  most  workable  plan  for  its  schools  and  the 
needs  of  its  youth. 

Second,  as  section  207(e)  is  written,  it  would  require  the  warping 
of  the  entire  program  of  the  school  and  the  concentration  of  its 
operating  energies  on  the  3-year  plan.  Again,  this  section  is  per- 
ceived as  a  means  to  "buy  out"  a  total  school  with  the  prospect  of 
receiving  an  infusion  of  fimds  in  an  indefinite  amoimt  for  an 
indefinite  and  tenuous  future. 

Third,  section  207(eX7)  requires  the  direct  involvement  of  the 
individual  school  with  an  unspecified  prime  sponsor  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  operationcd  structure  of  the  school  as  a  part  of  the  LEA. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  need  for  coor^nation,  but  the  specification  of 
the  direct  school/prime  sponsor  administrative  linkage  flies  in  the 
face  of  soimd  organizational  structure.  Subsection  (8)  further  frac- 
tures the  working  relationship  within  a  school  district  by  requiring 
the  individual  school  to  be  responsible  to  both  the  prime  sponsor 
and  the  local  private  industxy  council. 

Clearly,  while  there  are  always  a  few  schools  and  districts  so 
desperate  for  funds  as  to  submit  to  almost  any  form  of  prObCitution, 
if  effective  participation  by  responsible  school  districts  and  second- 
ary schools  is  desired,  section  207(e)  must  be  revised. 

A  second  migor  area  of  concern  centers  around  the  school  site 
council  required  in  section  207(f)  and  the  requirement  of  final 
approval  by  the  site  coimcil  of  any  plan  submitted — section  207(e). 

The  prime  objective  of  the  legislation  is  to  increase  employability 
and  reduce  youth  unemployment.  While  a  site  council  may  indeed 
be  helpful  in  providing  advice,  counsel,  and  creative  ideas,  there  is 
no  hard  evidence  to  show  that  giving  such  a  group  approval  au- 
thority without  responsibility  will  be  helpful.  The  establishment  of 
authority  in  such  a  committee  may  well  fulfill  the  social  and 
political  philosophy  of  a  planner  divorced  from  the  operating  reali- 
ty of  a  school  district,  but  such  an  approach  will  only  destroy  the 
sense  of  responsibility  of  the  local  school  board  without  whose 
support  the  project  is  doomed. 


The  approval  role  of  the  site  council  places  the  principal  in  a  no- 
win  position  bet'veen  the  regular  administrative  structure  of  the 
district,  for  example,  board,  superintendent,  staff,  which  is  respon- 
sible to  the  electorate  and  the  extralegal  site  committee  which  is 
really  responsible  to  no  one.  The  effort  to  make  the  committee 
''representa^^'f*"  by  specifying  the  categories  for  representation 
does  nothing.  .  assure  competency.  Indeed,  it  may  well  work  to 
assure  that  i>'aR£  prepared  make  compromises  to  placate  narrow 
interests  unrelated  to  youth  employment  and  to  dissipate  the 
strength  of  the  program.  To  give  such  a  group  final  approval 
authority  is  an  invitation  to  decision  making  based  on  special 
interests  rather  than  the  stated  program  goals. 

A  further  concern  relating  to  the  mandatory  establishment  of  a 
school  site  council  with  specific  requirements  as  to  at  least  10 
presumably  different  interest  groups  to  be  represented  is  the  prolif- 
eration of  such  groups  and  the  dissipation  of  energies  required  if 
they  are  to  function.  A  special  committee  is  required  for  ESEA, 
title  I,  the  school  generally  has  a  parent-teacher  association,  special 
committees  are  required  for  handicapped,  certain  vocational  pro- 
grams already  require  special  committees,  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  It  is 
suggested  tk^it  a  much  more  useful  approach  would  be  the  require- 
ment of  a  general  community  based  involvement  in  a  planning  and 
advisory  role  and  the  possible  serving  of  such  a  group  in  multiple 
and  broad  responsibilities. 

A  third  major  area  of  concern  is  section  213(a),  the  favored  status 
given  students  enrolled  in  private  and  parochial  schools  over  public 
school  students  enrolled  in  schools  not  included  or  approved  under 
sections  207(c)  and  208(a).  While  section  213(a)  requires  a  set  aside 
for  special  services  to  disadvantaged  students  in  nonpublic  second- 
ary schools,  disadvantaged  students  in  public  but  unfunded  schools 
are  ignored. 

Subsection  213(aX2)  places  an  impossible  burden  on  the  LEA  for 
determination  of  discriminatory  acts  on  the  part  of  any  nonpublic 
secondary  school.  If  the  same  standards  for  determination  of  dis- 
crimination and  proof  of  nondiscrimination  are  to  }je  applied  to 
nonpublic  as  are  applied  to  public  schools  few,  if  any,  will  qualify. 
Clear  standards  or  criteria  must  be  set  out  if  the  public  school  is  to 
make  decisions  in  this  arena.  .  , 

Finally,  please  be  assured  f"^at  the  public  schools  of  America  s 
urban  centers  have  been  deeply  concerned  about  the  employment 
problems  of  young  people  for  many  years.  They  welcome  assistance 
and  will  be  pleased  to  assist  the  efforts  of  others.  However,  they 
serve  a  complex  and  ever-growing  responsibility  for  the  total  range 
of  educational  activities  and  needs  of  youth.  They  can  continue  to 
serve  effectively  only  if  properly  supported  and  allowed  a  maxi- 
mum freedom  of  movement  to  deal  with  changing  needs. 

We  welcome  this  opportunity  and  urge  your  attention  to  the 
concerns  expressed. 

Let  me  again  say  we  strongly  support  the  goals  of  this  legisla- 
tion. We  believe  that  it  can  contribute  to  the  realization  of  those 
goals.  We  believe  we  can  contribute  to  that  realization.  We  also 
believe  that  the  working  details  that  were  outlined  have  got  to  be 
revised  or  it  cannot  be  accepted  by  the  public  schools  of  America. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Plucker  follows:] 
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June  18,  1980 

M*.  Chairman  and  Heabers  of  the  Sub  Committee: 

The  opportunity  to  present  testimony  concerning  S.  2385  and  Title  II  of 
that  act  Is  appreciated.    The  problems  of  youth  unemployment  are  deeply  felt 
by  all  of  us,  but  particularly  by  those  who  are  working  with  large  nunfcers  of 
young  people  In  urban  centers.    The  urgency  of  a  inajor  turn-around  In  the 
avployment  picture  for  minority  and  often  disadvantaged  young  people  has  long 
been  expressed  by  those  of  us  who  are  closest  to  the  scene.   Others  have  done 
a  thorough  Job  of  researching  the  statistical  foundations  of  the  problem  and 
therefore,  I  do  not  propose  to  expand  on  the  already  obvious  need  for  effec- 
tive action. 

major  purpose  here  today  Is  to  make  a  plea  for  legislation  which  can 
be  effective  In  dealing  with  the  problem  at  the  local  school  and  school  district 
level;  to  make  It  possible  for  hard  decisions  to  be  made;  and  to  assure  an 
effective,  efficient  program  rather  than  another  project  In  the  "care  and 
feeding"  of  an  amv  of  "grant  eaters,"  specialists,  consultants,  "word  merchants, 
and  assistant  directors.   We  are  concerned  that  If  the  schools  are  to  be  involved 
the  ability  to  make  responsible  decisions  based  on  experience  and  knowledge  of 
the  school  and  Its  operation  shall  not  be  frustrated  and  Inmoblllzed  by  mandatory 
catering  to  political  pressures  and  hidden  agenda  of  self-serving  persons  and 
groups  not  responsible  for  performance. 

Because  of  iqy  background,  I  may  be  In  a  position  to  provide  a  practical 
Insight  which  can  be  of  assistance  In  developing  legislation  to  achieve  the 
objectives  stated.    In  the  26  years  I  have  served  as  a  city  superintendent  of 
schools.  It  has  be«n  vy  lot  to  help  Implement  every  major  federal  educational 
thrust  froo  P.L.  815  and  874  Impact  aid  through  NOEA,  MOTA,  OEO,  ESEA,  CETA, 
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P.L.  94-142  H4nd1c«pptd  Children's  Act,  and  LPWA.    We  are  1n  full  agreement 
with  the  objectives  set  forth  In  Sec.  101  of  Title  I  and  201  (b)  of  Title  II. 
the  Youth  Education  and  Training  Act. 

Hoitver,  as  written,  those  objectives  will  not  be  achieved  for  tnar\y 
reasons . 

The  first  major  area  of  concern  centers  around  the  failure  of  the  proposed 
act  to  recognize  the  reellty  of  the  basic  organization  and  structure  of  school 
districts.   The  operational  constraints  of  the  proposed  act,  es  contained  In 
$«c.  207  and  208,  are  based  on  totAlly  unrealistic  assumptions  about  the 
organizational  structure  of  local  school  districts,  school  district  staffing 
patterns,  and  lines  of  authority  and  responsibility.   These  sections  require 
that  the  Initiative  for  fonmilatlon  and  development  of  a  plan,  the  responsi- 
bility for  making  of  an  application  and  all  other  responsibility  for  Implemen- 
tation and  operation  rest  with  the  principal  arid  site  committee  of  the 
Individual  school.    In  spite  of  the  lure  of  federal  funds  to  achieve  a  worthy 
special  youth  apployment  goal ,  few  school  boards  and  school  districts  are 
ready  to  break  up  a  unified  district  organized  In  accord  with  state  laws  and 
well  established  management  principles  Into  a  fragmented  and  headless  collection 
of  warring  cafl^s. 

In  our  school  district,  there  are  12  secondary  schools  plus  a  vocational 
technical  school  and  an  Acadeoy  of  Arts  and  Science.   While  program  differences 
exist  from  school  to  school  based  on  various  needs,  the  responsibility  for 
major  planning,  staffing,  finance,  accounting,  maintenance  and  direction 
rests  with  the  school  district  and  Its  lawfully  elected  Board  of  Education. 
The  principal  Is  the  resident  manager  of  the  Individual  school,  but  he  Is  a 
part  of  a  total  management  team  with  a  hierarchy  of  decision-making  levels. 
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He  1s  not  free  to  uke  his  troops  and  play  his  own  war  gair«s  In  another  part 
of  the  world. 

A  school  district  may,  for  reasonr  of  convenience  and  efficiency,  choose 
to  conduct  Its  educational  program  In  different  buildings  serving     . lous 
geographical  attendance  zones,  but  these  do  not  becor'e  Independent  kingdoms 
fighting  each  other  for  limited  funds.    Moreover,  In  urban  centers,  the  efforts 
to  desc.regate  schools  and  tc  equalize  opportunity  result  In  a  bomogenlzatlon 
of  :ecor:dary  schools  of  the  district  so  as  to  sharply  reduc-  If  not  eliminate 
many  of  the  presumed  differences  between  them.    Thus,  the  competit  and 
Individual;  school  anproach  as  oppo:.dd  to  'Istrlct-wlde  planning  and  operation 
looses  validity  and  should  not  -e  ma^Hated.    The  individual  district  coulo  well 
be  a  more  appropriate  judge  of  the  most  workab.d  plan  for  Its  schools  and  the 
needs  of  Its  youth. 

Second,  as  Sec.  20^  (e)  Is  written.  It  would  require  th-  warping  of  the 
entire  program  of  the  school  and  the  concentration  of  Its  o^c^at1ng  energies 
on  the  three-year  plan.   Again,  this  section  Is  perceived  as  a  means  to 
"buy  out"  a  total  school  with  the  prospect  of  receiving  an  Infu.lon  of  funds 
In  an  Indefinite  amount  for  an  Indefinite  and  tenuous  future. 

Third.  Sec.  20^  (e)  (7)  requires  the  direct  Involvement  of  the  Individual 
school  with  an  unspecified  prime  sponsor  to  the  exclusion  o'  the  operational 
structure  of  the  school  as  a  part  of  the  L.E.A.   There  Is.  of  course,  a  need 
for  coordination,  but  the  specification  of  the  direct  school/prime  sponsor 
administrative  linkage  flies  in  che  face  of  sound  organizational  structure. 
Sub  Sec.  (8)  further  fractures  th.  working  relationship  within  a  school 
district  by  requiring  the  Individual  school  to  be  responsible  to  both  the 
prime  sponsor  and  the  local  private  Industry  council. 
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Clearly,  wh1lt  thert  ar«  always  a  few  schools  and  districts  so  desperata 
for  funds  as  to  submit  to  almost  any  form  of  prostitution,  If  effective  parti- 
cipation by  responsible  school  districts  and  secondary  schools  Is  desired, 
20f  (e)  must  be  revised. 

A  second  major  area  of  concern  centers  around  the  school  site  council 
required  In  Sec.  207  (f )  and  the  requirement  of  final  approval  by  the  site 
council  of  ar\y  plan  submitted  (Sec.  207  (e)). 

The  prime  objective  of  t!*  legislation  Is  to  Increase  employablHty  and 
reduce  youth  unemployment.   While  a  site  council  may  Indeed  be  helpful  In 
providing  advice,  counsel,  and  creative  Ideas,  there  Is  no  hard  evidence  to 
show  that  giving  such  a  group  approval  authority  without  responsibility  will 
be  helpful.    The  establishment  of  authority  In  such  a  conmlttee  may  well 
fulfill  the  social  and  political  philosophy  of  a  planner  divorced  from  the 
operating  reality  of  a  school  district,  but  such  an  approach  will  only  destroy 
the  sense  of  responsibility  of  the  local  school  board  without  whose  support 
the  project  Is  doomed. 

The  approval  role  of  the  site  council  places  the  principal  In  a  no-win 
position  between  the  regular  administrative  structure  of  the  district  (e.g. 
Board,  Superintendent,  staff)  which  1^  responsible  to  the  electorate  and  the 
extralegal  site  conmlttee  which  Is  really  responsible  to  no  one.    The  effort 
to  make  the  conmlttee  "representative"  by  specifying  the  categories  for 
representation  does  nothing  to  assure  competency.    Indeed,  It  may  well  work 
to  assure  that  plans  prepared  make  compromises  to  placate  narrow  Interests 
unrelated  to  youth  employment  and  to  dissipate  the  strength  of  the  program. 
To  give  such  a  group  final  approval  authority  Is  an  Invitation  to  decision 
making  based  on  special  Interests  rather  than  the  stated  program  goals. 
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A  further  conctm  relating  to  the  mandatory  establishment  of  a  school 
site  council  with  specific  requirements  as  to  at  least  ten  presumably  different 
interest  groups  to  be  represented  Is  the  proliferation  of  such  groups  and  the 
dissipation  of  energies  required  if  they  are  to  function.    A  special  conmittee 
is  required  for  ESEA,  Title  I,  the  school  generally  has  a  parent-teacher 
association,  special  cownittees  are  required  for  handicapped,  certain  voca- 
tional programs  already  require  special  committees,  etc.,  etc.    It  is  suggested 
that  a  much  more  useful  approach  would  be  the  requirement  of  a  general  comnunlty 
based  involvenent  in  a  planning  and  advisory  role  and  the  possible  serving  of 
such  a  group  in  multiple  and  broad  responsibilities. 

A  third  major  area  of  concern  is  Sec.  213  (a),  the  favored  Status  given 
students  enrolled  in  private  and  parochial  schools  over  public  school  students 
enrolled  in  schools  not  included  or  approved  under  Sec.  207  (c)  and  208  (a). 
While  Sec.  213  (a)  requires  a  set  aside  for  special  services  to  disadvantaged 
students  in  non-public  secondary  schools,  disadvantaged  students  in  ojblic, 
but  unfunded  schools  are  ignored. 

Sub  Sec.  213  (a)  (2)  places  an  impossible  burden  on  the  L.E.A.  * 
determination  of  discriminatory  acts  on  the  part  of  any  non-public  secondary 
school.    If  the  same  standards  for  determination  of  discrimination  and  proof 
of  non-discrimination  are  to  be  applied  to  non-public  as  are  applied  to  public 
schools  few,  if  any,  will  qualify.    Clear  standards  or  criteria  must  be  set 
out  if  the  public  school  is  to  make  decisions  in  this  arena. 

Finally,  please  be  assured  that  the  public  schools  of  America's  urban 
centers  have  been  deeply  concerned  about  the  employment  problems  of  young 
people  for  many  years.    They  welcome  assistance  and  will  be  pleased  to  assist 
the  efforts  of  others.    However,  they  serve  a  complex  and  ever-growing 
responsibility  for  the  total  range  of  educational  activities  and  needs  of 
youth.    They  can  continue  to  serve  effectively  only  if  properly  supported 
and  allowed  a  maximum  freedom  of  movement  to  deal  with  changing  needs. 

We  welcome  this  opportunity  and  urge  your  attention  to  the  concerns 
expressed. 
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Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed,  Doctor  Plucker.  I 
was  very  struck  by  your  testimony.  I  thought  yours  was  the  most 
realistic  of  any  I  have  heard  in  both  days  of  these  panels. 

I  can  assure  you  I  will  do  my  own  best,  the  committee  will,  to 
make  sure  this  does  not  become  a  cruel  political  hoax. 

I  am  just  curious.  Each  of  you  represents  various  groups.  As  we 
have  gone  two  steps  backward  in  the  cuts,  and  maybe  one  step 
ahead  in  this  bill,  we  all  agree  on  the  objective,  but  have  you 
protested  as  vigorously  the  cuts  as  you  now  support  the  bill? 

Ms.  Turra.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Pierce.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  on  record  as  being  unalterably 
opposed  to  these  cuts.  We  think  the  administration  errs  in  suggest- 
ing new  legislation,  while  at  the  same  time  cutting  other  programs 
that  serve  the  same  needs. 

We  are  still  optimistic  that  Clongress  will  decide  that  the  Federal 
budget  can  be  balanced  in  other  ways,  than  by  cutting  these  pro- 
grams. 

Senator  Pell.  Mr.  Phelon? 
Mr.  Phelon.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pell.  You  are  taking  the  same  position? 
Mr.  Phelon.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pell.  I  was  going  over  some  of  the  figures.  It  is  kind  of 
interesting  that  we  are  now  proposing  a  total  for  this  bill  of  about 
$2  billion  eventually.  For  the  education  portion,  there  would  be  $50 
million  the  first  year,  $850  million  the  second,  and  $1  billion  for 
the  third.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  administration  has  proposed  a 
reduction  of  $200  million  in  concentration  grants  for  title  I  kids, 
which  can  be  perfectly  well  applied  for  this  purpose,  a  reduction  of 
$141  million  in  vocational  education,  that  gets  us  to  $341  million, 
and  also  a  reduction  of  $300  million  in  CETA,  which  as  the  very 
title  indicates  has  the  same  objective,  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Manpower  Training  Act. 

So  we  are  knocking  out  some  $600  million  to  try  to  obtain 
simileu-  objectives  under  a  new  program.  In  my  own  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  we  will  get  $2.7  million  in  the  education  part  of  the  youth 
bill.  But  under  the  proposed  cuts  we  would  lose  almost  $5  million 
in  education,  plus  $1  million  in  revenue  sharing,  which  goes  to 
education. 

I  am  not  trying  to  compare  apples  and  oranges.  There  is  a 
difficulty  here.  In  Rhode  Island  we  are  going  to  lose,  in  title  I,  as  is 
presently  scheduled,  about  $1  million  in  vocational  education, 
about  $700,000;  $1.7  million;  and  $1.5  million  in  CETA. 

You  can  see  this  is  not  altogether  a  good  situation.  We  have  to 
make  the  best  of  it.  If  we  go  back  two  steps,  then  it  is  better  to  go 
ahead  one  step,  rather  than  just  to  stay  back  two  steps. 

I  see  Doctor  Plucker  shaking  his  head.  Before  he  shakes  his 
head,  I  want  to  repeat  my  aritnmetic.  We  lose  in  our  State  $1.5 
million  under  CETA,  $700,000  under  vocational  education,  and  $1 
million  under  title  I.  That  amounts  to  about  the  same  we  gain 
under  the  education  part  of  this  bill. 

Why  were  you  shaking  your  head.  Doctor  Plucker,  when  I  said  it 
is  better  to  go  one  step  ahead,  even  if  we  have  gone  two  steps 
backward? 
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Dr.  Plucker.  I  guess  shaking  my  head  is  simply  an  emotional 
reaction.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  make  a  great  deal  of  sense  to 
become  always  concerned  about  saying,  hey,  let  us  do  something 
new,  rather  than  to  make  what  we  are  doing  work  and  work  well. 
It  has  a  high  potential. 

To  see  a  gutting  of,  for  instance,  title  I  programs,  and  the  CETA 
programs,  et  cetera,  for  an  establishment  of  another  army  of  grant 
eaters,  to  establish  a  new  program  is  something  that  needs  to  be 
examined  very  carefully. 

Again,  the  position  has  to  be  that  we  do  support  these  objectives. 
These  are  terribly  important  to  us.  But  to  do  it  purely  as  an 
evidence  of  new  thrust,  is  pure  hogwash,  and  needs  to  be  recog- 
nized as  such. 
Senator  Pell.  I  am  not  disagreeing  with  you. 
Do  any  of  you  have  any  other  reactions  along  these  lines? 
Ms.  Tufts.  I  think  we  would  all  echo  what  Doctor  Plucker  is 
saying.  There  is  need  for  additional  money,  title  I  and  vocational 
education  have  demonstrated  success  in  all  our  public  schools,  and 
we  are  all  very  unhappy  with  the  cuts  that  were  made. 

However,  we  do  support  the  objective  of  this  program.  We  are 
very  concerned  about  whether  this  program  at  the  moment  is 
adequately  funded  to  even  fulfill  objectives  as  they  have  been 
stated.  We  have  great  concern  with  that. 

Senator  Pell.  I  would  add  these  cuts  are  basicalljj  proposed  cuts, 
and  with  activity  on  your  part  and  other  people's  parts  at  the 
grassroots  level,  maybe  they  will  be  partially  restored. 

Dr.  Pierce.  In  our  organization  hope  springs  eternal.  We  have 
tried  to  separate  the  two  issues. 

One,  the  first  issue  is  program  need,  the  need  to  address  the 
needs  of  and  target  on  these  young  people.  Previous  efforts  have 
not  done  as  well  as  we  think  this  can.  Once  we  get  the  legislation 
passed,  then  we  need  clearly  to  address  the  issue  of  funding. 

We  have  in  our  testimony  addressed  that  concern.  We  share  it 
with  you.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  share  with  Doctor  Plucker 
the  language  he  uses  in  terms  of  his  feeling  about  it,  but  we  do 
share  the  same  concern.  I  really  think  they  are  separable  issues, 
and  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  overcome  the  concerns  that  we  all  feel 
about  funding. 

Senator  Pell.  And  the  net  result  is  a  net  loss  of  money  to  obtain 
the  same  objective. 

Dr.  Pierce.  We  hope  not.  We  would  hope  ultimately  that  would 
not  be  the  case. 

Senator  Pell.  Whatever  happens,  when  we  find  the  amount  of 
money  in  the  first  year,  obviously  $50  million,  that  the  net  loss  will 
be  more  than  net  gained.  We  nope  in  the  end  the  program  will 
succeed  and  take  off,  and  as  I  said,  I  do  not  mean  to  be  a  spoilsport, 
and  have  assured  the  administration  that  I  would  support  it,  al- 
though I  deeply  regret  the  other  actions  they  took  in  wiping  out 
programs,  or  proposing  cuts  in  programs  that  have  the  same  objec- 
tive. 

Senator  Williams.  . 
Senator  Wiluams.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  ^ 
I  regret  that  I  was  not  here  through  all  of  this  morning  s  testi- 
mony. The  panels  are  a  remarkable  group  of  people- 
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I  will  read  everything  in  the  record  and  I  will  have  more  than 
was  said.  Under  the  strict  time  limit,  it  is  remarkable  how  far  you 
have  gone  this  morning.  You  are  a  very  efficient  chairman. 

Senator  Pell.  Very  cooperative  witnesses. 

Senator  Wiluams.  We  will  make  you  professional  chairman  for 
all  the  subcommittees. 

I  was  delayed  because  of  problems  in  housing  legislation  which  I 
had  to  take  care  of. 

Doctor  Phelon,  I  certainly  am  happy  to  greet  you  from  New 
Jersey.  I  know  of  your  work  in  Cumberland  County,  and  in  the 
community  college,  and  know  you  enjoy  great  respect.  I  wonder  if 
you  could,  from  your  experience  as  a  leader  of  a  broadly  based  high 
level  work  education  council  in  your  county,  give  us  a  bit  more 
detail  than  appears  in  your  statement  on  the  promise  of  these 
councils  for  developing  local  collaboration  and  training,  and  the 
necessary  manpower  to  promote  economic  development? 

Mr.  Phelon.  Thank  you.  Senator  Williams.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see 
you  again. 

Our  council  is  composed  of  representatives  of  labor  unions,  edu- 
cational institutions,  secondary  and  postsecondary  level,  as  well  as 
city  groups,  industrial  representatives,  business  representatives 
and  community  agencies  interested  in  economic  and  emplojmient 
development.  I  think  with  broad  representation  and  an  opportunity 
for  cooperation  with  a  real  determination  to  cooperate  in  meeting 
needs  of  local  communities,  these  work  education  councils  can  be 
very  helpful  in  implementing  the  solution  to  problems. 

We  have  four  subcommittees,  one  on  youth  employment,  which  is 
headed  by  a  labor  leader,  and  has  been  extremely  effective  in  not 
only  advising  the  CETA  youth  employment  program,  but  in  identi- 
fying possible  areas  where  youth  might  be  employed. 

We  have  a  youth  emplojTBent  subcommittee  gathering  data  on 
manpower  needs  in  the  county,  and  transmitting  these  to  educa- 
tional and  other  institutions,  as  well  as  CETA,  which  may  develop 
training  programs. 

We  also  have  a  subcommittee  which  is  disseminating  information 
to  the  people  in  a  40-mile  radius  of  our  county  on  training  pro- 
grams and  possibilities  not  only  in  educational  institutions  but  in 
all  t3rpes  of  training.  It  is  an  information  center,  whe:e  anybody 
can  call  in  and  find  out  any  type  of  training  which  is  going  on 
within  a  40-mile  radius,  includii  g  high  s  ;hools,  and  so  forth. 

Thosf  are  some  of  the  activities  we  have  been  involved  in.  I  feel 
the  wfirk  education  council  has  been  a  cooperative  efibrt.  We  have 
peop^a  working  closer  together  who  never  talked  together  4  years 
agc- 

r/hen  we  have  a  problem,  those  parties  involved  sit  down  and 
ork  out  the  problem  before  we  go  forward. 
Let  me  give  you  one  example,  if  I  may.  Senator. 
Senator  Wiluams.  Please. 

Mr.  Phelon.  In  the  early  days  there  was  animosity  and  suspicion 
between  labor  leaders  and  superintendents  of  schools  regarding 
some  of  the  summer  youth  emplojrment  programs,  becaufie  the 
union  officials  mistook,  or  interpreted  some  of  the  programs  as 
replacing  building  trades  people  that  might  be  contracted.  There  is 
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real  depressed  economy,  as  you  know,  for  building  trades  in  most 
areas  of  New  Jersey. 

We  had  a  breakfast  meeting  at  the  college  one  morning.  We 
started  at  8,  and  closed  the  door,  and  there  were  county  superin- 
tendents, and  three  municipal  superintendents  in  attendance,  and 
four  labor  union  leaders.  At  10:30,  when  we  opened  the  door,  they 
each  understood  where  the  other  one  was  coming  from.  They  had 
developed  guidelines  on  the  type  of  programs  that  were  acceptable 
to  the  union,  and  the  superintendents  had  agreed  to  abide  by  those 
guidelines.  They  all  went  out  slapping  each  other's  back,  and 
happy. 

Senator  Wiluams.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Phelon.  About  2y2  years  ago.  So  we  have  had  no  problem 
since,  and  the  superintendents,  and  as  I  said,  the  president  of 
Central  Labor  Council  chairs  that  committee,  and  has  developed  a 
full  harmonious  working  relationship,  and  has  helped  to  imple- 
ment a  very  positive  youth  employment  program  under  CETA. 

Senator  Williams.  You  have  answered  in  part  a  question  I  have 
as  to  the  resistance  you  have  encountered  and  the  kinds  of  coopera- 
tion that  you  need  from  established  institutions,  local  schools,  em- 
ployers, CETA  prime  sponsors.  You  have  described  one  collabora- 
tion with  the  superintendents  of  schools,  county  and  municipal  and 
labor.  How  have  employers  and  prime  sponsors  participated? 

Mr.  Phelon.  Prime  sponsors  have  been  very  helpful.  We  have  in 
our  committee  a  freeholder,  as  well  as  the  prime  sponsor  director. 
We  have  integrated  some  of  the  subcommittees  of  our  work  educa- 
tion council,  and  have  become  advisory  groups  for  CETA,  for  in- 
stance. I  think  we  have  a  plethora  of  committees  within  our  soci- 
ety. 

If  we  can  in  any  way  eliminate  duplication,  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion of  advisory  committees,  and  so  forth,  it  is  very  helpful  to  our 
community  leaders.  I  think  one  of  the  reasons  we  have  been  suc- 
cessful is  we  have  insisted  that  the  members  of  our  work  education 
council  be  at  the  decisionmaking  level.  They  be  at  least  vice  presi- 
dential level,  industry  for  instance,  or  factory  manager  type  of 
person,  who  can  make  a  commitment  to  the  program,  and  does  not 
have  to  run  back  and  check  with  somebody  else  and  equivocate. 

Our  industrial  support  and  cooperation  has  been  excellent.  I  am 
not  saying  that  we  have  the  cooperation  and  support,  or  activity  of 
all  of  industry,  but  those  industries  which  have  become  involved 
have  been  very  cooperative,  and  have  spread  the  word,  and  assisted 
in  specific  programs,  such  as  manpower  training  needs. 

Senator  Wiluams.  Is  glass  manufacturing  one  of  the  m^or  in- 
dustries in  your  area? 

Mr.  Phelon.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wiluams.  One  of  the  m^gor  companies  is  Wheaton 
Works? 
Mr.  Phelon.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wiluams.  Has  the  industry  and  company  been  involved 
in  any  way  in  the  pr  *^am? 

Mr.  Phelon.  One  ^.  the  cop  vice  presidents  of  Wheaton  Indus- 
tries one  of  the  initial  committee  of  invitation,  and  was  with 
us  th^P'st  2  years  of  activity,  Mr.  Neal  Slack,  who  you  may  know. 
He  Kas  since  left,  but  there  is  also  a  representative  of  Wheaton 
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Industries  on  our  council.  So  we  do  have  people  at  high  level  in 
major  industry,  such  as  Wheaton  Industry,  which  of  course  is  the 
No.  1  private  industry  in  our  county. 

Senator  Wiluams.  Have  you  been  able  to  obtain  the  participa- 
tion of  a  training  component  from  a  company  or  industry  such  as 
Wheaton  to  work  in  an  employment  training  delivery  system? 

Mr.  Phelon.  Well,  it  was  articulation  which  took  place  at  a  work 
education  council  meeting  between  the  personnel  manager  of 
Wheaton  and  our  CETA  prime  sponsor  director  that  resulted  in 
almost  immediate  on-the-job  training  under  CETA.  That  is  the  type 
of  thing  that  because  as  people  became  aware  of  activities,  and 
there  were  people  who  were  able  to  immediately  implement,  or  cut 
through  the  paperwork  implementation  of  this  type  of  program 
was  possible. 

Senator  Wiluams.  In  Cumberland  County,  Senator  Pell,  while 
there  are  three  or  four  centers  of  population,  the  county  is  general- 
ly agricultural  and  rural.  Dr.  Phelon,  are  there  many  local  adviso- 
ry committees  directed  to  education  training  programs  in  your 
county? 

Mr.  Phelon.  Yes.  We  used  to  have  one  in  our  college  for  every 
program.  We  have  cut  it  down  to  six,  by  program  areas.  There  are 
also  advisory  councils  for  the  secondary  schools,  and  AVTS,  so 
there  are  a  number  of  advisory  groups.  I  think  what  we  find  is  that 
we  are  getting  a  sort  of,  maybe  it  is  not  a  good  example,  interlock- 
ing directorate  from  the  old  monopolistic  days,  you  tend  to  see  the 
same  people  at  different  groups  all  the  time,  so  why  not  make 
them  groups  that  have  areas  of  responsibility,  whether  they  apply 
to  secondary  school,  community  college,  or  CETA  prime  sponsor 
programs. 

That  I  think  is  the  beauty  of  the  work  education  council,  because 
the  members  are  people  who  serve  on  a  number  of  these  different 
committees,  and  they  are  able  to  bring  back,  or  coordinate  pro- 
grams and  opportunities  to  their  various  committee  functions. 

Senator  Wiluams.  It  would  seem  that  the  work  education  coun- 
cil could  provide  an  umbrella  organization  which  is  very  helpful  to 
the  community.  The  council  provides  a  broad  array  of  resources. 

Mr.  Phelon.  That  is  the  way  we  view  it.  It  does  not  always  work, 
very  honestly,  but  we  try  to  make  it  work  that  way.  Let  me  give 
you  one  further  example.  The  freeholder  member  of  the  work 
education  council  and  myself  are  on  the  county  economic  develop- 
ment board,  and  I  am  chairman  of  that  board,  so  there  is  a  tie  in 
with  economic  development  at  the  county  level. 

In  turn,  the  three  cities'  directors  of  economic  development  serve 
on  that  board,  so  we  tie  the  work  education  council,  with  the 
county  economic  development  effort,  and  that  of  the  three  cities  in 
our  area,  so  that  we  see  the  work  education  council  in  just  that 
perspective  as  an  umbrella. 

Senator  Wiluams.  I  have  taken  quite  a  bit  of  time.  Senator  Pell, 
because  I  know  that  Doctor  Phelon  represents  a  great  resource  for 
us  in  developing  an  employment  education  effort.  Cumberland 
County  is  typical  of  many  areas  within  the  country  which  do  not 
follow  the  usual  cycles  of  high  and  low  employment.  The  county 
containing  areas  of  chronically  high  unemployment.  The  unem- 
plo3Tiient  rate  remains  consisteutly  high  and  unresponsive  to 
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changes  in  the  economy.  Bridgeton,  for  example,  has  had  10  per- 
cent imemployment  for  20  years. 

Mr.  Phelon.  It  does  not  matter  whether  it  is  good  or  bad  times. 

Senator  Williams.  It  would  seem  to  me,  that  your  expjerience  in 
Cumberland  County  is  applicable  to  many  areas  in  this  country 
which  do  not  respond  to  oetter  times.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  a 
classical  example  where  concentrated  effort  to  improve  employ- 
ment skills  can  produce  a  significant  return. 

Mr.  Phelon.  If  I  may  give  you  one  example  of  how  this  recently 
paid  off  for  us  in  economic  development,  a  major  foreign  industry 
m  glass  manufacturing  was  considering  selection  sites  in  the 
United  States,  and  narrowed  it  down  to  two,  and  we  were  able,  in 
Millville,  to  attract  them  for  two  reasons.  One  of  those  reasons  was 
availability  of  customized  training  for  local  employees  as  they  de- 
veloped their  new  glass  manufacturing  plant.  That  is  Duran  Indus- 
try. 

Senator  Wiluams.  I  am  so  glad  that  is  part  of  our  record. 

With  that  I  will  yield,  Mr.  Chairman.  Having  used  all  this  time,  I 
want  to  thank  the  other  members  of  the  panel,  and  I  assure  you  I 
will  read  your  statements. 

Senator  Pell.  Incidentally,  I  have  an  amendment  in  with  the 
Employment  Subcommittee  that  goes  along  the  same  lines  that 
there  should  be  customized  training  for  individuals.  I  agree  with 
you,  trying  to  attract  industry,  as  I  do  sometimes,  from  abroad, 
that  the  question  of  training  facilities  is  very,  very  significant 
indeed. 

I  think  I  have  asked  the  questions  I  was  going  to  ask,  but  there 
may  be  some  more  which  I  will  submit  in  writing  at  a  later  date, 
either  by  me  or  that  of  my  colleagues. 

The  record  will  stay  open  for  30  days. 

[Information  supplied  by  Dr.  Plucker,  Ms.  Tufts,  and  Mr.  Phelon 
and  additional  material  supplied  for  the  record  follows:] 
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Questions  for  Ktlucatlon  Aiisociations  Panel 

1.  How  do  you  feel  about  proceeding  with  this  program  in  the  face 

of  proposed  cuts  in  existing,  successful  education  programs? 
Isn't  this  a  situation  of  "robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul?" 

2.  There  are  those  who  contend  chat  the  education  title  of  this 

legislation  would  simply  putting  money  into  an  educational 
system  that  has  already  fa^.ed  the  students  it  seeks  to  reach 
and  assist.     How, would  you  respond  to  this  charge? 

3.  There  is  a  lot  of  talk  about  benchmarks  or  certain  levels  of 

achievement  that  this  legislation  is  expected  to  produce. 
\^at  are  the  dangers  that  we  might  be  raising  public 
expectations  beyond  what  we  can  reasr ^ably  expect  a  program 
of  this  nature  to  achieve? 

4.  The  provisions  of  Title  I  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 

Education  Act  do  not  preclude  assistance  to  secondary 
school  students.     What  would  be  your  thoughts  on  using 
Title  I,  perhaps  with  some  refinement,  as  the  basis  for 
targeting  of  assistance  of  the  nature  proposed  in  the 
Youth  Initiative? 

5.  Should  we  'provide  a  separate  program  approach  for  school 

dropouts? 

6      What  kind  of  mechanisms  exist  today  or  what  kind  do  you 

believe  could  be  develop'-d  to  forge  the  required  relationship 
between  the  education  community  and  the  private  sector  to 
insure  that  this  program  will  succeed? 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


eas  MiNNiaoTA  avinui 

KANSAS  CITY.  KANSAS  06101 


June  30.  1980 


From:     0.  L.  Plucker 

Superintendent  of  Schools 
Kansas  City,  Kansas 

To:        The  Honorable  Senator  Claiborne  Pell 
Chairman 

Subcomnlttee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities 
Re:        Response  to  Questions  Concerning  S.  2385 


1.  The  Initiating  of  a  new  program  as  detailed  In  S.  2385  at  the  expense 
of  currently  effective  educational  programs  Is  Inefficient,  uneconom- 
ical and  very  difficult  to  defend.    I  would  strongly  urge  that  Title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  be  given  priority  for 
full  funding  and  even  expansion  prior  to  Implementation  of  S.  2385. 

2.  The  problems  of  youth  employment  grow  out  of  social •  economic  and 
political  factors  which  are  neither  caused  by  nor  amenable  to  signifi- 
cant change  by  action  of  schools.    The  massive  concentration  of  popu- 
lations with  low  levels  of  schooling,  limited  Income,  welfare  dependency, 
family  Instability,  anti-social  behavior,  special  problems  growing  out 
of  ethnic  Isolation,  and  a  host  of  other  Ills  have  grown  cut  of  long 
standing  policies  relating  to  housing,  welfare,  urban  renewal*  school 
desegregation  and  other  national  thrusts.    To  contend  that  schools  have 
failed  students  because  they  have  not  eliminated  the  problem  Is  only 
classic  "scapegoatlng."    It  may  well  be  that  federal  urban  policies 
over  the  past  40  years  have  produced  such  a  massive  concentration  of 
social  and  economic  Ills  as  to  be  beyond  cure.    However,  the  problems 
were  not  caused  by  schools  and  education  may  not  be  the  only  element 
Important  to  their  resolution.    Clearly,  problems  which  have  been  forty 
years  In  development  under  the  stimulation  of  massive  national  programs 
unrelated  to  education  will  not  be  resolved  by  short-term  expedients 
which  treat  only  symptoms  of  deep  social  and  economic  problems. 

Education  Is,  however,  a  major  hope  for  large  numbers  of  young  people. 
It  Is  Infinitely  more  than  simply  another  "job"  program,  but  work 
(productive  employment)  must  be  made  an  integral  part  of  the  total 
educational  program  of  the  school.    Given  the  opportunity,  direction 
and  support,  schools  can  and  will  respond  to  the  comprehensive  need  of 
young  people  Including  training  for  and  placement  in  productive  employ- 
ment.   In  this  regard,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  "the  system"  has 
successfully  served  hundreds  of  millions  in  the  past  and,  given  the 
resources  and  authority  to  do  so,  can  well  be  expected  to  do  so  in  the 
future.    However,  the  massive  problems  of  youth  in  the  urban  core  of 
America  will  not  be  resolved  by  bureaucratic  regulations  and  layers 
of  connlttees. 
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"Bench  marks"  or  medsures  of  progress  are  appropriate  for  relatively 
short-term  projects  which  are  completed  once  a  certain  goal  or  objective 
has  been  achieved.    However,  education  and  the  entry  of  youth  Into 
employment  are  processes  that  are  unending  and  will  continue  Into 
Infinity.    The  "problem  of  youth  employment"  Is  not  one  which  will  be 
"solved."    Instead,  we  must  be  concerned  about  developing  long-term 
approaches  which  can  be  made  a  part  of  the  total  process  of  moving 
persons  from  their  dependent  status  to  a  self-sufficient  and  econom- 
ically productive  life  as  adults. 

Fixed  bench  marks  have  two  major  flaws;  first,  there  Is  a  tendency  to 
use  them  as  sales  tools  and  to  set  them  as  goals  of  an  unrealistic 
level  so  as  to  iell  the  program.    This  leads  to  levels  of  expectation 
and  disillusionment  with  the  resultant  criticism  that  the  program  Is 
a  failure  and  thus  a  new  one  must  be  set  up.    Second,  the  bench  mark 
approach  tends  to  be  counterproductive  In  making  inroads  on  self- 
renewing  conditions  or  problems. 

Each  year  there  Is  a  new  "crop"  of  young  people  arriving  at  a  given  age 
level.    Even  If  next  year  we  found  that  lOOX  of  all  persons  over  age 
18  were  either  "on  the  job,"  enrolled  In  school  or  otherwise  employed, 
a  new  group  will  be  along  the  next  year  and  the  next  and  the  next,  etc. 
The  emp^iasls  on  a  bench  mark  Is  based  on  assumptions  of  goal  completion 
which  "is  not  the  case  In  education  since  the  task  Is  endless.    I  would 
suggest  that  a  more  useful  approach  would  be  a  search  for  program 
elements  that  can  be  Incorporated  into  the  established  education  and 
training  structure  on  a  long-term  basis. 

Title  I  has  been  Incorporated  Into  most  school  systems  as  an  effective 
tool  for  dealing  with  long-term  continuing  educational  problems.  Because 
of  limited  funds,  the  program  Is  primarily  serving  elementary  schools 
but  it  can  be  used  at  secondary  levels  as  well.   Also,  under  current 
regulations.  It  Is  largely  limited  to  basic  skill  remedial  education. 
I  am  convinced  that  by  expansion  of  Its  program  scope  and  funding.  It 
could  effectively  be  used  to  achieve  the  goals  of  S.  2385. 

No.    Making  school  leaving  a  criterion  for  entry  Into  a  special  program 
puts  a  premium  on  dropping  out.   Any  programs  established  should  en- 
courags  end  assist  schools  In  developing  ways  to  meet  needs  of  students 
whose  abilities.  Interests  and  needs  can  be  better  served  by  unconven- 
tional programs.   Also,  it  should  be  possible  to  arrange  easy  reentry 
but  establishment  of  a  program  clearly  Identified  as  being  for  dropouts 
results  In  a  form  of  segregation  with  serious  long-term  social,  psycho- 
logical and  economic  consequences. 

Various  job  oriented,  work-study  and  cooperative  job  training  programs 
currently  in  use  In  vocational  education  serve  as  adequate  models.  How- 
evei  ,  legislation  and  regulations  should  not  require  a  specific  model. 
Flexibility  must  be  maintained  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  the  students 
and  the  Industrial-business  community.    The  CETA  program  has  some  positive 
elements  In  It,  but  Is  lacking  In  Its  educational  component  because  it  Is 
not  an  Integral  and  long-term  part  of  the  school.    I  believe  that  given 
the  authority  and  funds  to  do  so,  schools  could  turn  that  program  Into 
a  really  productive  12-month  training  program. 
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The  Honorable  ClaitaomB  Pell 
aiaiiman,  Suboormlttee  on  Education, 
Arts  &  the  Huianitles 
325  Russell  Senate  Off ixje  Buildln? 
Washington,  D.C.  20510 

Doar  Senator  Pell: 

We  are  delighted  to  respond  to  your  letter  of  June  22,  1980,  in  which  you 
raise  a  mraber  of  questions  regaiding  the  Youth  Bill  —  S.  2385. 

At  the  outset,  we  should  state  that  NSBA  still  si^^ports  a  major  federal 
ocnmltinent  to  financially  assist  local  sdiool  districts  in  neeting  the 
education/erplDyrnent  needs  of  disadvantaged  youth.    However,  NSBA  is  on 
reoQid  in  opposition  to  the  bill  reported  by  the  House  Ooninittee  on  Education 
airl  (see  enclosure) .    Siirply  stated,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  federal 

govemnent  should  a)  create  funding  expectations  vi^ch  it  cannot  deliver, 
and  b)  oondition  funding  to  the  surrender  of  local  school  board  govemzmoe 
responsibilities  to  federally  created  school  site  councils. 

Within  the  above  framework,  we  offer  the  following  responses  to  your  questions: 

•   Current  budget  realities.    Recent  Congressional  action  both  to  limit 
budget  growth  in  Function  500  and  to  rescind  or  level  fund  current 
progrens  has  given  us  grave  oonoem  about  moving  forward  with  this 
legislation  at  this  tine.   We  believe  that  it  is  an  inconsistent,  if 
not  a  counterproductive,  strategy  to  reduce  ocrpensatory  services  for 
the  lower  age  ranges  —  and  then  to  begin  funding  far  a  new  program  in 
the  upper  age  ranges.   Nevertheless,  NSBA  does  support  the  creation  of 
legislative  authority »  so  that  at  least  in  future  years  the  mechanions 
vdll  be  in  place  to  fund  services  for  all  age  ranges. 

In  this  regard,  we  hasten  to  add  that  we  do  not  believe  that  the  fornula 
contained  in  Title  III  of  the  House  bill  will  realistically  fund  a 
pLoyidiTi  of  national  signif  icanoe  within  the  forseeable  future.  Indeed, 
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if  the  site  size  and  soope  prwision*  is  ocx^led  wiua  the  $300  nillioij 
maxinun  level  which  we  anticipate  would  be  outlayed  in  Fi  1982,  many 
schcxjl  districts  (especially  poor/low  enrollment  districts)  could  not 
eiffotd  to  support  a  piuyidm  and,  therefore,  would  be  required  to  forego 
their  federal  allocation.    While  I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  the  Htxise 
Gcrauittee  bill,  our  point  is  that  enough  funding  needs      be  provided  so 
that  a  nationally  bnyxi  tiaintenance  i-iruyraro  can  be  established.    We  are 
not  seeking  a  miiw:  piuLjiam  of  deronstration  projects  for  the  big  cities 
and  ocBuaetitive  state  level  gremts  arong  smaller  districts. 

rapahn4ty  of  the  yublic  schools.   Vfe  are  confident  that  Fwblic  school 
p^aonnel  have  the  oamiitniait  and  ability,  if  given  the  proper  financial 
resources,  ir>  operate  successful  programs.    Certainly,  there  is  a  need  to 
identifv  the  ocnfnnents  of  suooessful  programs  (e.g. ,  in-servicing, 
stutait  recruiting,  lin)cage  models),  as  well  as  to  suRcrt  a^iropriate 
cJass  sizes  and  other  high  cost  expenses.    We  cannot  accept  the  charge  of 
"failure"  since  the  public  schools  have  not  had  the  means  over  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  to  operate  what  should  be  effective  eroplcyability 


Wb  can  appreciate  that  there  are  those  who  would  argue  that  many  Title  I 
children  will  find  theneelves  as  candidates  for  this  program.  Our 
response  is  that  the  problens  underlying  the  unemployment  of  disadvantaged 
youth  reach  beyond  the  academic  skills  objectives  of  Title  I  —  and 
within  the  acadanic  skills  my  require  substantial  assistance  beyond  the 
first  six  grades.    Certainly,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  fwblic 
pchools  should  "write-off"  those  students        have  not  achieved  enploy- 
ability  under  ocnpensatory  education  programs. 

farther,  in  terms  of  the  effectiveness  of  public  school  piujum  vis-a-vis 
alternative  2f]proaches,  we  are  not  convinced  that  equivalent  resources 
■Vive  been  available  to  the  public  schools  or  that  appropriate  evaluation 
standfuxis  have  been  utilized.    (For  exanple,  as  a  long  term  solution,  we 
would  not  neoessarily  characterize  the  movement  of  a  student  into  the 
CEHTV  prograu  eis  a  "success.") 

Benc^inarks.    Certainly  "benctmarking"  can  raise  public  expectations. 
bSBft  bell^res  that  "benchnerking"  should  be  available  as  a  tool  for 
developing  student  skills.    However,  that  purpose  will  be  lost  if  "bench- 
marking" becomes  the  standard  for  evaluating  program  success.  Especially 
since  the  program  involves  students  with  ooiplex  and  unique  needs,  we 
would  urge  that  the  legislative  history  clearly  resist  any  temptation  to 
equate  the  benchnark  process  with  program  success  or  ffiilure. 

,Utili.zing  ESEft  Title  I.    With  appropriate  amendnents  and  funding,  ESEA 
Title  I  could  be  extended  into  the  secondary  schools.   Especially  if  the 
main  objectives  of  sudi  secondary  school  programs  were  the  development  of 
basic  language  and  aarputational  skills,  an  expansion  of  ESxA  Title  I 

*  25%  of  per  pupil  rate  expenditure  multiplied  by  the  nimber  of  disad- 
vantaged students  in  each  school. 


programs. 
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of  a  separate  authority. 

•  .qpoarate  arociram  approarfx  far  dropoutB..    EBpecially  in  view  of  Title  IV 
oTomv,  tGe  should  be  a  discreet  authority  which  can  enable  local 
school  diatrictfl  to  freely  give  first  priority  attention  to  in-school 
youth.    At  the  sane  time,  flexibility  should  exist  in  order  that  local 
school  off  iciala  can  eaoercifle  sane  discretion  to  serve  dropouts  — 
especially  thDse  who  are  of  school  age.    LiJcewtse,  given  variances  in 
ageTexperienoes,  expectations,  moUvation,  etc.,  programs  for  in-school 
youth  might  vary  fran  niujiams  for  cut-of -school  yojth. 

•  ReLatiCTMhip  between  public  achoolB  and  the  private  sector.  Success 
through  involving  the  private  sector,  and  the  uUllzationof  Private 
Mustry  Couicllfl  to  bridge  the  public  schools  and  the  private  sector, 
are  •  ^11  dcciBcntod.   While  case  study  exanples  of  such  suooess  ehcwld  be 
broadly  disaminatod,  tie  local  nuanoes,  ^ch  are  frequently  the  driving 
fort*  behind  these  successes,  causes  NSBA  to  refrain  fran  reoonmending 
any  particular  nechaniflm  for  bringing  the  twro  together. 

We  !T3pe  tte  forogoing  has  been  useful  to  you.   We  wuld  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  further  questions  which  yai  nay  have. 

Very  triily  yours. 


President 
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CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  COLLEGE 


College  .'^rive 
ViNELAND,  New  Jersey  08360 


Office  of  (he  President 


July  8,  1980 


Honorable  Claiborne  Pell 
U.  S.  Senator 
Chairman 

Subcomnlttee  on  Education,  Arts,  c^nd  Humanities 
Washington,  D.C,  20510 

Dear  Senator  Pell : 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  respond  to  your  questions  regarding 
deliberations  on  S,  2385.    We  hope  you  will  fmi  the^ie  of 
assistance. 

If  I  mdy  be  of  any  further  help  to  you,  please  fes'j  free 
to  contact  me  at  any  time. 

With  warm  regards. 


Cordially  yours. 


Philip  S.'  Phelon,  Ed.D. 
President 


PSP/fr 
Enclosure 
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Cumberland  County  College  -  Dr.  Philip  S.  Phelon,  President 
Response  to  Senator  Pell^s  questions: 

1.  We  view  Senate  Bill  2385  as  a  special  focus  bill  aimed  at 
dealing  with  identified  problems  in  youth  employment.    We  do  not 
feel  it  would  be  particularly  advantagecos  to  solving  the  iden- 
tified problem  by  taking  the  proposed  amounts  of  money  and  using 
those  monies  to  restore  the  broad-based  cuts  in  education  that  the 
President's  actions  have  indicated.    To  restore  the  cut  will  only 
allow  existing  programs  to  proceed  with  minimal,  if  any,  attention 
being  paid  to  helping  students  make  the  transition  or  prepare  for 
the  transition  into  the  world  of  work.    Therefore,  we  do  not  think 
this  is  the  situation  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  but  rather,  a 
directed  emphasis  program  which  is  very  much  needed  in  today's  world. 

2.  While  it  can  be  said  that  the  educational  system  is  failing  large 
numbers  of  youth  and  young  adults  in  preparing  them  for  a  meaningful 
place  in  society  and  in  the  world  of  work,  it  should  be  noted  that 
some  programs  are  in  fact  succeeding.    The  task,  therefore,  is  one 

of  identifying  what  is  succeeding  and  successful,  and  build  u^on 
that  success.    At  the  same  time,  weed  out  those  programs  wh-'.ch  have 
become  ineffective.     It  certainly  can  demonstrate  that  some  veiy 
good  programs  have  been  developed  to  assist  the  /outh  1  i  gaining 
meaningful  employment  or  obtaining  marketable  employment  skills. 
These  efforts  should  be  encouraged  and  a^so  sho'ild  be  more  publicized 
so  that  they  can  be  reproduced  in  other  areas  of  the  country.  One 
of  the  failures  we  noticed  with  many  of  the  CETA  programs  has  been 
that  there  is  a  lack  of  communications  about  successful  programs. 
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This  may  explain  why,  unfortunately,  the  media  has  only  focused  the 
attention  on  the  unsuccessful  CETA  endeavors.     Some  kind  of 
informaticnal  system  should  be  implemented. 

3.    In  line  with  the  thinking  in  our  response  to  question  2,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  establish  benchmarks  or  achievement  levels 
in  order  to  adequately  evaluate'  the  progress,  not  only  of  pr^grams, 
but  of  individuals  within  the  program.     It  is  when  there  are  no 
adequate  benchmarks  that  all  programs  are  then  subjected  to  charges 
of  failing  to  produce.    However,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  dealing 
with  hardcore  unemployed  youth,  that  optimistic  levels  of  achievement 
should  not  be  set  too  high  because  the  trainees  will  require  intense 
work  to  turn  around  a  developing  lifestyle  which  has  been  associated 
with  failure.    Therefore,  we  would  urge  that  success  rates  of  50-75% 
should  be  considered  as  accomplishments  and  not  as  failures. 

A.    While  we  would  prefer  that  the  other  members  of  the  panel 
address  this  issue,  we  would  encourage  the  inclusion  of  secondary 
school  students  in  Title  I.    We  sVould  also  keep  in  mind  that  there 
should  be  some  attention  given  to  school  dropouts  and  those  youth 
who  have  reached  their  majority  age  and  are  no  longer  in  the  school 
system,  but  who  still  have  a  great  need  for  services  before  they 
can  enter  in  a  meaningful  way  the  world  of  work. 

5.    Yes,  we  believe  there  should  be  a  separate  program  approach  for 
school  drop-outs.    In  our  testimony,  we  indicated  that  our  experience 
has  been  that  drop-outs  and  recent  high  school  graduates  express  a 
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great  reluctance  to  return  to  the  t  -Londan-  sc,        s-,-tem  from 
which  they  graduated.    They,  fairly  or  unfairly.  «soate  their 
present  positions  to  their  lack  of  success  In  the  schools.  They 
hold  th.  schools  m  some  way  responsible  f  .  thel .  pre3ent  position. 
We  believe  that  CETA  and  the  community  cr lieges  can  develop 
workable  programs  to  deal  with  the  hlgu  school  drop-out.    This  Is 
especially  the  case  In  the  community  colleges,  since  the  students 
there  are  treated  as  adults  and  a  different  philosophy  or  approach 
is  used  with  students.    This  gives  the  students  an  additional 
sense  of  responsibility.    We  would  only  encourage  additional 
support  for  more  endeavors  which  make  It  possible  for  CETA/ con»,unlty 
college  programs. 
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FILED  ytlTH 
THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION,  ARTS  AND  TH2  HUMANI  TIES 
UNITED  STATES  SENATE 

JUNE  18.  1980 


Submitted  by: 

Kaiser  Alumimam  &  Chemical 
Corporation  in  Conjunction 
with  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley  -  School  of  Education 
«c  the  Oakland  Unified  School 
District 
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Kaiser  Aluminum  and  Chemical  Corporation  believes  that 
youth  unemployment  is  one  of  America's  most  severe  problems. 
TAore  is  an  entire  generation  of  young  people  who  cannot  make 
the  transition  from  school  to  work  because  of  a  lack  of  work 
experience  and  inadequate  basic  skills. 

A3  a  major  company  headquartered  in  Oakland,  California, 
we  along  with  other  members  of  our  community,  are  faced  with  the 
staggering  problem  of  youth  unemployment  which  plagues  many  of 
our  urban  areas  today.    That  problem  is  reflected  in  unemploy- 
ment rates  among  minority  youth  of  40  -  70*  in  parts  of  Oakland. 

Kaiser  Aluminum  believes  several  factors  are  necessary  to 
successfully  lessen  the  severity  of  this  problem.    First,  any 
employment  effort  should  be  a  collaborative  effort  of  the 
public  and  private  sector.    Secondly,  we  believe  that  the 
government  must  begin  to  allot  resources  to  preventative  types 
of  programs,  those  that  work  with  youth  before  the  problems 
arise.    Thirdly,  we  believe  it  is  essential  that  our  young 
people  become  self-reliant  problem-solvers  who  can  adjust  to 
an  ever-changing  job  market,  one  that  will  be  service-oriented, 
white  collar,  and  technical  at  least  for  the  next  ten  years, 
we  must  teach  self-reliance  and  adaptability  by  giving  our 
young  people  a  variety  of  real  life  work  experiences  and  provide 
them  the  opportunity  to  think  and  solve  problems.    Fourth,  the 
large  corporation  must  begin  to  provide  the^economic  resources 
to  mount  education-to-work  programs  in  cdi'laboration  with 
public  agencies  and  institutions  while  the  small  business 
person  must  begin  to  participate  both  as  an  employer  and  as 
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a  resource  of  career  exploration. 

To  address  the  problem  of  youth  unemployment  in  Oakland, 
Kaiser  Aluminum  g  chemical  Corporation  sponsored,  in  collabora- 
tion with  U.C.  Berkeley  and  the  Oakland  Public  Schools,  a  public/ 
private  partnership  through  an  education/employment  program 
called  success  on  the  Move.   (A  public/private  partnership  had 
earlier  been  established  in  1978  with  Oakland  High  school  through 
Dr.  Ruth  Love's  Adopt-a-School  program.)   The  basic  model  was  a 
six-week  education/employment  program  for  120  high  school  students. 
The  program  had  several  key  elements: 

1.  An  emphasis  on  students  taking  responsibility 
for  their  own  actions 

2.  The  problem-solving  method  which  connected  both 
school  and  work 

3.  Writing,  reading,  listening,  and  speaking  acroGS 
an  interdisciplinary  curriculum 

4.  The  pairing  of  U.C.  Berkeley  professors  and 
graduate  students  with  Oakland  High  school 
teachers . 

5.  Involvement  oi  the  parent,  employer  in  the  school 
setting 

6.  A  heterogeneous  grouping  of  students,  economically, 
ethnically,  and  academically  (low  achievers  to  high 
achievers,  low  income  to  middle  income.  Black,  Asian, 
Hispemic,  and  Caucasism) 

Kaiser  Aluminum  paid  for  the  entire  program  at  a  cost  of 
$80,000  placing  students  with  our  own  company,  but  also  with  54 
small  business  employers  in  the  retail,  trade,  manufacturing,  ser- 
vice and  recreational  areas. 
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students  attended  classes  in  the  morning  four  days  per 
week  at  a  jurior  college  site  and  worked  in  a  variety  of  jobs 
in  the  afterpoons  five  days  per  week.    An  employment  consultant 
wa«  hir^d  by  Kaiser  Aluminum  6  Chemical  Corporation  to  develop 
these  job^.    The  primary  emphasis  in  the  work  program  was  the 
development  of  good  work  attitudes  and  an  exposure  to  a  variety 
of  career  intormation.    The  secondary  emphasis  was  the  develop- 
ment of  specific  job  skills.    Applicants  were  interviewed  by  a 
te^  of  staff  members  from  Kaiser  Aluminum,  U.C.  Berkeley,  and 
Oakland  High  School.    Students  in  the  Success  on  the  Move  program 
were  selected  according  to  a  set  of  criteria  which  reflected 
the  population  of  Oakland  High  School,  Kaiser  Aluminum's  adopted 
school. 

Oakl«>d  High  school  is  comprised  of  2,000  students,  with 
48%  Black,  27.8%  Asian,  about  9%  Hispanic,  and  the  remainder 
Caucasian.    It  has  a  majority  of  low-income  students,  but  also 
some  with  middle  incomes  and  it  has  it«  share  of  students  with 
remedial  basic  skill  needs.    Success  on  the  Move  attempted  its 
first  incorporation  in  the  regular  school  curriculum  this  spring 
at  Oakl«>d  High.    A  second  summer  session  is  again  planned  for 
120  Oakland  High  youth,  ages  IS  -  18.    Teachers  will  be  involved 
in  planning  and  refining  lessons  which  emphasize  language,  problem 
solving  and  work  experience/information  across  the  academic 
disciplines.    The  entire  purpose  of  the  summer  program  is  to 
carefully  plan  for  a  fall-year  curriculum  to  begin  in  the  fall 
1980  at  Oakland  High  School. 

Kaiser  Aluminum  believes  the  role  of  large  corporations  would 
be  to:    first,  act  as  a  catalyst  in  linking  large  and  small-scale 
businesses  together  in  a  jobs  program,   (A  key  element  in  this 
program's  success  was  the  ability  to  place  students  with  54  small 
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businesses.     Although  we  paid  the  salary  for  the  first  summer 
session  1979,  30  out  of  54  employers  hired  their  students  back 
at  their  own  costs.     One  aim  of  the  program  is  to  enlarge  the 
job  base  for  our  students  and  we  C2m*t  accomplish  that  without 
small  business  participation.     Large  corporations  can  provide 
some  of  the  initial  monetary  incentives  to  engage  a  small 
business  in  such  a  program.     Once  participating,  the  small 
business  person,  at  least  in  our  experience,  usually  picks  up 
his  own  costs  the  second  time  around) ; secondly ,  to  provide  the 
funding  for  the  employment  section  of  the  program  or  both  the 
employment  and  education  section;  thirdly,  to  act  as  a  liaison 
to  other  corporations  to  encourage  them  to  fund  similar  programs 
in  their  respective  cities. 

We  would  like  to  further  comment  on  the  need  to  link 
the  large  corporation  and  the  small  business  firm.     If  such  a 
program  is  to  be  successful,  then  small  business  must  be  involved. 
They  comprise  anywhere  from  60  -  70%  of  the  jobs  in  this  country. 
Small  business  continues  to  have  more  turnaround  in  entry-level 
jobs.     Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  they  become  participants 
in  any  education/employment  program. 

As  members  of  a  successful  collziboration,  we  recommend  several 
methods  of  assisting  and  encouraging  small  business  participation 
in  education/work  programs  such  as  Success  on  the  Move.     Some  of 
these  recommendations  are  either  in  CETA  regulations  already,  but 
are  not  being  effectively  used|  or  should  be  incorporated.  They 
include : 

1.     Tax  incentives  for  those  employers  hiring  high 


school  youth  on  a  part-time  basis  or  during  the 


summer  —  say  for  six  weeks. 
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2.     Provide  tax  incentives,  like  Jacob  Javits'  S. 
2219  which  allows  exemption  from  social 
security  taxes  for  the  first  six  months  o- 
work  for  both  the  employer  and  the  youth. 

3«    Allow  the  pairing  of  private/public  sector 
funds  for  small  businesses  who  cemnot  afford 
a  youth's  employment  costs  above  the  minimum  wage 
(for  example,  social  security,  workmen's  com- 
pensation, etc.),  or  who  have  to  pay  union 
scale  to  hire  young  people. 

4.  Provide  technical  assist2mce  to  small  businesses 
to  aid  them  in  complying  with  the  requirements 
of  the  CETA  program.     For  example,  filling  out 
forms,  accounting,  and  complieuice  work  before  a 
youth's  arrival,  during  the  term  of  employment, 
and  the  evaluative  activities  after  they've  left. 

5.  Streamline  the  paper, compliance,  amd  reporting 
processes. 

6.  Continue  the  22%  of  CETA  that  has  been  earmarked 
for  high  school  work/study,  incorporating  place- 
ment centers,  career  education,  performauice,  and 
work  attitudes  as  part  of  a  student's  record. 

7.  Provide  for  a  pool  of  funds  or  matching  funds  to 
a  group  of  small  businesses  who  wish  to  "adopt" 
or  work  with  a  particular  high  school  for  career 
education/employment  training  who  could  not  do 

so  without  assistetnce.    An  intermediary  org2uiiza- 
tion  such  as  the  Private  Industry  Council  could 
act  as  the  fiscal  agent  for  both  small  business 
and  public  funds. 
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8.  utilize  part  of  federal  funds  to  provide  a  clear- 
inghouse of  information  on  training  activities  and 
career  information  and  make  this  available  in  a 
form  that  makes  it  relevcint  to  youths*  particular 
city  or  region, 

9.  Utilize  this  same  money  to  disseminate  information 
to  s>.iall  and  large  businesses  on  what  youth  programs 
exist,  what  they  can  and  cannot  do,  what  they've 
accomplished,  x^heir  successes  and  failures  (and 

why  they  failed) . 
10 ,     The  private  sector  now  tends  to  have  a  negative 

image  of  CETA  eligible  youth^ that  a  CETA  employee 
is  ill-prepared  and  has  poor  work  attitudes. 
Students  should  be  encouraged,  and  helped  when 
necessary,  to  reflect  a  positive  attitude,  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  develop  2m  understamding 
of  what  job  requirements  are.     Employees,  on  the 
other  hand,  neeji  to  see  these  CETA  eligible  youth 
in  circumstamces  where  they  are  successful,  to 
recognize  their  talents  and  skills. 
11.  Allow  the  private  sector  to  provide  training  and 
pre-training  orientation  to  work  utilizing  CETA 
money . 

Our  efforts  with  the  employers  in  both  the  summer  and  spring 
sessions  have  supported  some  initial  guesses  as  to  what  would 
make  for  an  effective  partnership  between  private-sector,  schools, 
and  universities. 

1.     A  private-sector  employer,  especially  a  small 
firm,  will  respond  more  favorzibly  to  2mother 
member  of  the  private  sector  than  to  a  CETA 
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private  sponsor  or  a  governmental  agency. 
Therefore,  job  development,  even  if  a  joint 
public/private  effort,  should  be  initially 
spearheaded  by  the  private  sector. 

2.  Employers  au:e  not  as  concerned  aU^out  a  youth's 
skills  as  «^30ut  his  willingness  to  work,  what 
might  best  be  termed  as  attitudes,  a  willing- 
ness to  take  on  and  complete  a  complex  task. 

3.  Jobs  and  experience  at  work  can  turn  students 
on  to  learning. 

4.  Many  more  small  businesses  could  participate 
if  they  had  some  finimcial  assisteince. 

5.  The  university  can  and  will,  with  the  necessary 
resources,  act  in  ways  that  are  critical  to  the 
success  of  a  program  like  Success  on  the  Move. 
The  university  has  acquired,  and  can  help 
teachers  apply,  considerable  expertise  in  the 
teaching  and  learning  of  oral  and  written 
language,  computational  and  problem  solving 
skills.    Their  research  instincts  and  skills, 
when  brought  to  bear  on  an  active  program  like 
Success  on  the  Move,  can  help  all  members  of 
the  collaboration  reflect  on  and  improve  the 
various  elements  of  the  program.    The  faculty 
and  graduate  students  bring  oonsiderabXe  energy, 
talent,  experience,  and  expertise  to  focus  on 
resolving  the  important  problems  that  occur  as 
an  innovative  program  liks  this  proo— ds« 

Based  upon  our  experisnoe  with  this  pro^rsM,  ws  would  recov 
r»nd  that  any  vork        study  pcogcwi  have  ths  following  slsMAUt 
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In  education: 

1.  An  •nphasis  on  language  arta  in  all  aubjacta. 
Low-incoraa  atudanta  ara  often  a^ortchanged  on 
what  ia  called  "baaic  akilla". 

2.  An  erophaaia  on  acquiring  problem  aolving  tech- 
nique a. 

3.  Heterogeneoua  groupinga  of  atudanta.    It  is 

important  that  any  auch  program  include  a  crosa 
aection  of  atudanta:  academically,  ethnically, 
and  in  terme  of  family  income. 

4.  The  curriculum  ahould  draw  on  all  the  high  achool 
departmantaj  it  ahould  be  interdiaciplinary. 

5.  It  ia  important  that  each  educational  component 
include  relating  that  diacipline  to  joba  and 
%forlc  akxliii. 

6.  The  public  achool  ayatem,with  proper  reaourcea, 
can  give  practical  inaig)     into  the  urban  achool 
aetting  to  univeraity  f acu  ty  who  are  the  educatora 
of  future  elementary  and  aec^ndary  achool  teachera. 

In  employment t 

1.  An  enf>haaia  on  developing  poaitiv«^  work  akilla 
(promptneaa,  the  ability  to  take  initiative)  ' 
within  the  achool  curriculum. 

2.  An  involvement  of  the  employera  and  the  parent* 
in  the  achool  in  waya  that  are  uaeful  and  that 
engage  their  akilla  —  curriculum  development, 
as  obaervera,  as  tutora,  for  information  on 
careera,  aa  role  modela/  so  that  educatora  can 
better  prepare  atudanta  for  the  world  of  work. 
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3.    Provide  a  pairing  of  private  and  public  funds  to 
allow  the  participation  of  small  businesses  and 
the  heterogeneous  groupings  of  students.  (For 
exaxsple,  the  approach  might  be  to  have  CETA  funds 
pay  for  the  low- income  students  while  using 
private  funds  to  pick  up  the  cost  for  middle  in- 
come students,  but  making  sure  that  the  regulations 
permit  all  groups  of  students  to  participate  in  the 
same  program.)     We  found  that  the  presence  of  all 
kinds  of  students  in  the  progr2un  acts  as  a  catalyst 
for  both  the  low  achiever  and  high  achiever;  it 
helps  both  to  improve  their  ability  to  learn.  In 
addition,  they  learn  to  comprehend  other  attitudes 
and  cultxires  which  Is  necess«u:y  for  success  in  the 
work  world.    If  students  are  isolated  in  th-^ir 
education  and  work  experiences,  we  are  setting 
them  up  for  failure. 

In  research: 

1.  We  need  to  learn  (and  then  apply)  a  great  deal  if 
we  are  to  improve  the  teaching  of  basic  skills, 
problem  solving,  and  job  related  skills  at  the 
high  school  level  to  students  who  come  into  the 
high  school  with  low  oral,  written,  mathematical 
and  problem  solving  skills. 

2.  We  know  far  too  little  about  how  to  relate  "work 
skills"  to  academic  skills,  or  how  to  relate  what 
now  passes  for  English,  Social  Studies,  Science, 
and  Mathematics  at  the  high  school  level  to  job 
skills. 
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3.    A  program,  liko  Success  on  the  Move,  that  brings 
faculty,  gr«iduate  studenta,  and  high  school 
teachers  together  aa  peers  is  the  best  possible 
context  in  which  to  identify  and  work  on  ways 
to  resolve  the  very  difficult  problems  of  creating 
a  work  and  study  program  that  truly  serves  the 
needs  of  low  income,  largely  luinority  studenta, 
who  live  in  the  inner  cities. 
If  we  are  to  solve  the  youtii  unemployment  problem,  then 
the  philosophy  behind  all  its  programs  should  be  on  helping  youth 
learn  to  take  responsibility  for  their  own  actions.    No  matter 
how  many  dolleurs  and  training  progroma  we  establish,  if  we  only 
train  students  isi  the  mechanics  of  one  job  field  and  not  in 
the  process  of  How  to  continue  functioning  in  an  ever-changing 
eoonos^,  then  we  have  only  created  a  cripple  whoy  with  another 
economic  downturn,  will  need  another  government-sponsored  training 
crutch.    Our  job  —  because  the  problem  belongs  to  all  of  us 
is  to  help  youth  help  themselves.    Together,  in  partnership,  the 
public  and  private  sector  can  malce  a  difference. 

In  conclusion,  why  do  we  need  federal  assistance  for  a 
program  like  Success  on  the  Move,  and  what  role  might  the 
government  play  in  a  program  that  originates  in  the  private  sec- 
tor? 

1.    As  we've  described  earlier,  something  more  needs 
to  be  done  by  someone  if  the  small  and  medium 
sized  conqpanies  are  to  participate.    At  the  moment, 
they  do  not  always  have  the  excess  resources  it 
takes  to  conduct  and  manage  a  Success  on  the  Move. 
Worse,  they  now  perceive  that  federal  or  govern- 
mental programs  can  be  difficult  and  expensive  — 
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th*y  have  little  incentive,  in  fact  often  have 
negative  incentive  to  peurticipate  in  programr 
like  this.    Thoy  need  help  to  meet  the 
costs  of  a  program  like  this,  which  translates 
into  a  need  to  provide  subsidies  or  tax  credits 
for  program  costs.    Any  federal  or  government 
participation  requires  maximizing  incentives  and 
minimizing  the  costs  and  time  required  to  conform 
or  to  comply  with  regulations  or  legislation. 

2.  The  public  schools  will  require  funds  on  at 
least  an  interim  basis  if  they  are  to  participate 
as  equal  partners  in  any  program  like  Success  on 
the  Move.    Shrinking  enrollments  and  shrinking 
financial  resources  make  it  very  difficult  for 
them  to  plan  for  and  reallocate  funds  to  support 
a  new  and  untested  program  like  Success  on  the 
Move.     If  Success  on  the  Hove  is  to  successfully 
compete  with  other  school  progr«uns  for  people  and 
money,  then  funding  is  required  for  planning, 
demonstration  and  transition. 

3.  Schools  of  education  at  universities  will  require 
ongoing  funding  if  they  are  to  participate,  if 
faculty  and  graduate  students  are  to  spend  time 
in  planning,  conducting,  and  improving  via  re- 
search a  program  like  Success  on  the  Movef  then 
they  will  have  to  be  paid  for  their  non- instruc- 
tional time. 

The  federal  government  has  at  least  three  ways  that  it 
might  peurticipate:    The  first  way  would  be  to  provide  direct 
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funding  to  the  universities  and  schools  that  conduct  Success  on 
the  Move  type  programs. 

This  £\inding  vould  cover  tiw  initial  costs  of  designing 
and  developing  the  program,  conducting  successful  demonstrations 
of  the  program,  and  making  the  transition  to  the  point  of  build- 
ing the  progreun  into  the  reguleu:  school  curriculum. 

This  notion  of  "development,  demonstration,  and  transition" 
funding  is  realistic  on  the  basis  of  what  little  we've  learned 
over  the  last  decade  as  to  %rtiat  it  takes  to  introduce  effective 
reform  into  high  schools.    It  is  reasonable  to  assume,  for  ex- 
ample, that  schools  pay  the  normal  costs  of  instruction  on  the 
basis  of  local  or  state  contributions  to  student  costs.    It  is 
unreasonable  to  assume  that  public  high  schools,  in  this  era  of 
shrinking  enrollment  and  shrinking  resources,  will  have  either 
the  resources  or  the  incentives  to  take  on  a  program  of  this 
type  on  their  own. 

What  we  eure  suggesting in  other  words,  is  a  pairing  or 
matching  of  public  and  private  funds.    The  public  high  schools 
should  be  able,  after  a  period  of  development  and  demonstration, 
to  support  a  majority  of  their  costs  of  a  Success  on  the  Hove 
program  out  of  the  regular  school  instructional  budgets.  However, 
if  this  transition  is  to  occur,  it  takes  a  large  amount  of  parti- 
cipative planning  concurrent  with  the  operation  of  a  successful 
program,    it  will  mean,  for  exan^le,  involving  teachers  and 
site  administrators,  central  office  personnel,  superintendents 
and  school  boards  in  the  process  of  planning  and  determining 
program  results.    The  participation  of  eabh  of  these  groups  is 
essential  if  the  program  is  to  realistically  become  a  part  of 
the  school  system  plans  and  budgets.    If  these  groups  have  an 
honest  role  in  defining  tha  program,  laying  plans  for  its 
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as  well  as  DOL.    Again,  this  requires  interim  resources  to  lay 
the  plans,  design  fundable  research  projects,  juid  relate  such 
designs  to  the  overall  Success  on  the  Move  program  as  part  of 
the  ongoing  planning  process  of  the  collaboration. 

A  second  way  that  the  government  might  assist  Success  on 
the  Move  like  programs  is  via  direct  teix  writeoffs  or  subsidies 
to  large  corporations  who  would  then  provide  full  funding  (the 
job  costs,  the  public  high  school  and  university  costs)  for  the 
program  and,  as  mentioned  earlier,  to  small  business  as  employers 
of  these  students. 

A  third  way  would  be  to  provide  funding  to  non-profit  in- 
termediaries along  the  lines  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Business, 
Vouthwork,  Inc.,  or  Oakland's  Marcus  Foster  Educational  Institute. 
These  intermediaries  could  then  act  to  attract  corporate  and 
foundation  funds  for  Success  on  the  Move  like  programs  and  tsJce 
on  the  job  of  counseling  and  managing  the  collaboration,  assisting 
small  corporations  with  subsidies,  and  in  complying  with  local  state 
and  federal  laws  £uid  regulations. 

Our  own  experience  at  conducting  a  collaborative  program  of 
this  type  is  preliminary  and  tentative.    As  we  begin  to  conduct 
a  second  summer  program  and  continue  to  plan  for  Success  on  the 
Move  as  part  of  the  regular  school  year,  and  as  you  continue  to 
plan  for  a  useful  federal  initiative,  we'd  like  to  make  this  just 
the  first  in  a  series  of  presentations  to  your  committee  and  staff 
on  our  growing  knowledge  of  what  is  required  to  make  Success  on 
the  Move  effective. 

Kaiser  Aluminum  and  Chemical  Corporation  believes  that  we 
can  greatly  impact  the  unemploymsnt  problem  while  simultimeously 
making  a  contribution  to  the  reform  of  secondary  education  along 
thcr  lines  suggested  by  the  recent  Carnegie  institute  Study,  but 
only  if  we  unite  the  resources  of  the  public  and  private 
sectors. 
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Senator  Claiborne  Pell 
Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  Education 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee 
Dirsken  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20510 

Dear  Senator  Pell: 

This  comes  as  a  request  for  inclusion  of  testimony  in  the  record 
for  the  Hearings  with  reference  to  Senate  Bill  2358  The  Youth 
Act  Of  1980. 

Reverend  Leon  Sullivan,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  OIC  of  America 
has  submitted  his  personal  testimony  and  has  asked  that  the 
testimonies  supplementing  his  own  be  included  as  an  appendix.  The 
documents  to  be  appendix  include: (l)  testimony  from  the  Executive 
Director,  Detroit,  Michigan  Career  Intern  Program,  Andrea  H. 
Blanding;  (2)  Dr.  Arthur  Jefferson,  General  Superintendent  of 
Detroit  Public  Schools;  (3)  Ms.  Sullivan  Robinson,  Executive 
Director  of  the  OIC  of  Greater  New  York;  and  Ct)  Mr.  Benjamin 
Lattimore,  Director  of  Youth  Work,  Inc.    Mr.  Lattimore  served  as 
the  first  Director  of  the  first  Career  Intern  Project  during  the 
demonstration  period  under  the  National  Institute  of  Education. 

Reference  to  Mr.  Elton  Jolly,  National  Executive  Director  is  covered 
by  the  personal  appearance  of  Mr.  Jolly  as  a  part  of  the  panel  on 
Youth  Advocacy  Coalition.    During  his  remarks  as  Chairman  of  that 
Organisation  he  was  asked  by  Senator  Schweiker  about  the  C.I. P. 
model.    His  reply  to  that  question  is  the  point  of  reference  that 
Reverend  Sullivan  refers  to. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation.  ^  
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Senate  Employment,  Poverty 
and  Migratory  Labor  Subcommittee  my  name  la  Benjamin  Lattlmore.  I 
am  submitting  my  testimony  as.  a  supplement  to  that  made  by  the 
Reverend  Leon  Sullivan,  Pounder  and  Chairman  of  OIC/Anerlca  and 
Mr.  Elton  Jolly,  National  Executive  Director  of  OIC  regarding  the 
Career  Intern  Projects  Act  of  Senator  Richard  Schwelker  -  S  2286. 
Before  becoming  Director  of  Youthworic  Incorporated  I  served  as  the 
Director  for  the  Development  of  the  Career  Intern  Program  In  the 
Philadelphia  prototype  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
designing,  development,  Bonltorlng  and  evaluation  of  the  replication 
of  the  prototype  In  the  cities  of  Seattle,  Washington;  Poughkeepsle, 
and  New  York  City,  New  York;  and  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Dr.  Sullivan  has  outlined  the  urgent  need  for  the  Career  Intern 
Progra»  to  be  replicated  across  the  nation  to  combat  the  Increasing-' 
ly  dangerous  school  drop-out  problem  and  to  assure  m.  ilamia  effective 
coordination  between  the  public  school  system,  Cowunlty  Based  r 
Organisation  such  as  OIC/CIP  and  employfrs  In  the  private  sector. 
My  testimony  Is  designed  to  supplement  that  already  given  by 
describing  exactly  what  the  Career  Intern  Program  Is,  how  It  work* 
and  my  view  of  Its  value.    I  am  convinced  that  It  should  be  one  of 
the  weapons  In  the  arsenal  of  the  nation  to  win  the  battle  against 
youth  unemployment. 
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Btnefiu  Assodat^d  With  Tht  Ctmr  Inum  ^rofr«& 

Tht  CarWr  lAttm  ?roffrtai,  an  altamativt  hic^  school  str&sinf 
tht  latafratSon  of.  cartar  aducatioa  and  traditional  acadaaie  subjacta  haa 
optratad  in  tha  Oaraantown  taction  of  PhiUdalphia,  PamaylTania^  ainca 
1972.  Tha  CIP  haa  baan  tha  aubjact  of  intansiTa  and  rigorous 
•▼ahiAtlafaa  «is^  haTa  aatftbhahai,  bafoftd  a  ahadDW  of  a  doubt,  tha 
banaftta  for  studanU  aasocUtad  with  participation  in  tha  profraa.  Tha 
purpoaa  of  thia  taatiaony  is  twofold:.  Firat,  it  scaka  to  azplain  how  tha 
CI?,  aa  an  altamatira  school  itructura,  coaxists  with  tha  traditloixal 
Philada^hia  achool  systaa  in  tha  hopaa  that  tha  altemativa  school  nodal 
aaployad  In  davelopinf  CI?  aiffht  sarve  aa  a  Aodal  for  tha  davalopaant 
of  additional  alumattva  aducational  institutions  daaignad  to  sarva 
adMl-aBa^atad  youtb.  UeU^,  I  wA  0ciMk  ia  aMAtry  tiMim,  tha 
banaflu  darivad  by  partidpatinff  in  tha  profra^. 
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The  CIP  Is  an  altemmtlve  fchool,  an^respoaslble  for  its  own 
recruitment,  courses,  curriculum,  and  physical  plant.  However,  it 
retains  dose  ties  to  both  the  Regional  School  District  in  which  it  is 
located  and  the  Central  Office  of  the  S^ool  District  of  Philadelphia. 
Though  the  school  system  did  not  assist  QIC  of  America  in  the  design 
of  the  program,  its  cooperation  and  collaboration  was  solicited  actively 
prior  to  the  submission  of  a  proposal  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Education.  Prior  to  program  implementation,  relationships  between  the 
program  staff  and  School  District  personnel  were  defined,.  For  ex^ple» 
the  School  District  of  Philadelphia  is  an  active  recruiter  for  the  CIP. 
and  in  this  regard  makes  available  to  program  staff  all  pertinent  school 
records  of  prospective  participants.  Second,  the  "sending  schools" 
within  Philadelphia,  from  which  CIP  participants  oome»  remain  the 
degree  granting  institutions,  though  they  accept  aH  ot  the  credits 
earned  by  a  student  within  the  CIP.  Thus,  the  program  is  responsible 
for  designing  and  evaluating  individual  students'  educational 
experiences .  The  School  Dt  ^rict  in  turn  avrards  credits  for 
participation  in  these  experiences,  so  long  as  they  are  certified  by  CIP 
personnel,  and  will,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the' program,  award  a 
high  school  diploma. 
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The  relationsh^  between  the  CIP  and  the  School  District  of  Phila- 
delphia haa  meant  thmt  the  latter  has  been  perceived  by  OIC  as  an 
active  partner  in  the  operation  of  the  program  since  its  inception. 
■Conversely,  since  the  School  District  retains  the  riffbt  to  grant 
diplomas,  and  since  only  certified  teaching  professionals  are  employed 
as  teachers  within  the  program,  the  School  District  does  not  feel 
threatened  by  the  program.  Finally,  given  the  population  of  dropouts 
and  potential  dropouts  served  by  the  CIP,  the  School  District 
acknowledges  that  it  would  have  been  unable  to  serve  such  students. 
Thus,  CIP  provides  a  valuable  service  to  the  School  District. 

As  an  indigenous  community  based  organization  whose  nnnenee  in 
the  community  it  well-known,  OIC  has  been  able  to- attract  and  retain 
students  who  most  likely  would  have  dropped  out  of  the  tradidonal 
school  system.  Yet,  because  the  CIP  functions  with  the  approbation  of 
the  School  District,  it  is  perceived  as  a  legitimate  educational  institution 
by  members  of  the  community. 
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tte  fwt  tet  tkm  pn^nm  bM  Immi  in  op«rmtion  for  Mven  years 
iSffMi  oMMmity  teMd  orfaniaadons  can  in  fact  operate  alter- 
Miv*  Mtoete  vldite  lb«  etmcturt  of  the  traditiDnal  school  systea. 
trttth  e  M4al  krgvily  dreuaveata  problams  associated  with  teacher 
eevttflsMlss  e»4  ilegrse  gnatbig  euthorlty,  and  maximiaes  the  benefits 
l»  M  rterNei  frea  e^eh  «r  the  rwo  Institutions. 

TW  hmniUB  CModatad  with  participetion  in  the  CIP  have  been 
MM  li  ••ir^iral  <cvahiation  reports.  It  Is  partictilarly  noteworthy  that 
sMfe  rtwuUs  have  t>een  repUcated  several  times.  Evaluations  have 
liiiaiinl^  t&at  students  attandinf  the  CI?  over  e  twelve  month  period 
trnmatrMtM  thm  felWwinc: 

•      9^^tttf1caat  yrotrth  in  self-esteem  as  learners  *  When  students  first 
Aier  thm  CZ?,  given  their  history  of  school- related  failure,  they 
4b  net  ss  e  nilw  perceive  themselves  as  effective  studenu.  AfUr- 
m»  yenr's  participation  in  the  CIP,  however,  they  begin  to  feel 
bercer  ebout  themr elves  in  this  regard. 
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Significant  IncrttiM  in  car«tr  d«ci«i0n  aakinff  skUls  -  Sinply  put, 
students  btocMBtt  b«tt«r  Mm  to  assimiUts  self-knowladfa,  and  facts 
•bout  a  ipactnia  of  caroars  and  can  intagrata  such  information 
into  viabto  caraar  dadsions. 

Significant  incraaaas  in  abUltias  to  usa  cartar  rtaoureaa  -  Aftar 
partlci|>ating  in  tha  CIP«  «i!udanta  aaka  aora  uaa  of  a  graatar 
array  of  caraarralatad  raaourcaa  than  thay  did  prior  to  antry  into 
tha  program. 

Significant  growth  in  knowladgt  about  earaart  -  Studanta  know 
aigniflcantly  mora  about  a  graatar  array  of  careen  when  they, 
leave  the  program  than  they  did  when  they  entered  it. 

Significant  increaaea  in  reading  and  mathematiea  achiaveaent 
-Typically,  participatiMi  in  the  program  is  associated  with  signify 
leant  growth  in  the  basic  sUHa  areaa . 
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While  tho  CI?  i»  not  a  panacea  for  all  of  the  problema  associated 
with  the  education  and  training  of  hard-to-reach  young  people,  it  has 
dcownstrably  improved  the  life  chances  of  the  3roung  people,  px^arily 
dropouU  or  potential  dropouts,  who  have  been  associated  with  it. 
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Career  Intern  Program  (CIP)  New  York  City 


I  AH  Sullivan  Robinson^  ExEcimvE  Director  of  Opportunities 
Industrialization  Center  of  New  York  City.   I  am  pleased  to  sub- 
mit TESTIMONY  IN  SUPPORT  OF  SENATE  BiLL  No.  S2286. 
J  THE  PROGRAM 

In  the  fall  of  1977.  the  National  Institute  of  Education  (NIE) 
contracted  with  opportunities  industrialization  centers  of  america. 
Inc.  (OIC/A)  to  replicate  the  Career  Intern  Program  (CIP)  in  New 
York  City.  This  contract  was  awarded,  pursuant  to  an  Interagency 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  NIE  AND  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LaBOR  (DOL).  IN  ORDER  TO 
TEST  THE  APPLICABILITY  AND  EFFICACY  OF  THE  CIP  IN  LOCALITIES  DIFFERENT 
FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  SITE  (PHILADELPHIA). 

Like  all  OIC  Career  Intern  Program  (CIP)  the  New  York  City 

PROGRAM  IS  DESIGNED  TO  ENABLE  YOUNG  PERSONS  WHO  EITHER  HAVE  DROPPED 
OUT  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  OR  ARE  AT  HIGH  RISK  OF  DOING  SO.  TO  CONTINUE 
THEIR  ACADEMIC  PROGRESS  THROUGH  TO  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATION  AND  TO 
MAKE  RATIONAU  INFORMED  CAREER  CHOICES.    To  ACCOMPLISH  THIS  MULTIPLE 
GOAL.  THE  CIP  tS  DESIGNED  AS  A  PROGRAMNATICALLY  INDEPENDENT  ALTER- 
NATIVE HtisH  SCHOOL  APPROVED  BY  THE  LOCAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  TO  PREPARE 
STUDENTS  FOR  A  REGULAR  HIGH  SCHOOL  DIPLOMA.     INTERNS  (aS  CIP  STUDENTS 
ARE  CALLED)  QUALIFY  FOR  GRADUATION  BY  COMPLETING  AN  ACADEMIC 
CURRICULUM  EQUrVALENT  TO  THE  LOCAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  PROGRAM  AND  BY 
PARTICIPATING  IN  A  SERIES  OF  CAREER  ORIENTED  CLASSES.  INDEPENDENT 
RESEARCH  EXERCISES  AND  WORK  SITE  STUDY  PLACEfCNTS  (REFERRED  TO  AS 
HANDS-ON).    The  CAREER  ASPECT  OF  THE  CIP  IS  DESIGNED  TO  ACQUAINT 
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interns  with  the  availability  of  career  opportunities  in  areas  of 
interest  to  them  and  with  the  requirements  of  entrance  into  those 
careers/  with  the  day  to  day  substance  of  jobs  in  their  selected 
career  fields  and  with  the  logistics  of  making  realistic  career 
choices  and  of  seeking  employment* 

Student  interns  pass  through  three  'phases'  during  their  part- 
icipation  in  the  cip  program^  moving  from  basic  academic  and 
remedial  instruction  to  more  sophisticated  learning  which  includes 
vocational  exploration  and  career  choice.  for  some  student  interns/ 
the  initial  phase  may  begin  with  the  basic  study  habit  of  learning 
how  to  listen/  concentrate  and  focus  attention  while  working  jigsaw 
PUZZLES*  Communication  skills  are  also  emphasized  so  that  interns 

WILL  BE  INQUISITIVE  AND  NOT  AFRAID  TO  ASK  QUESTIONS*    By  THE  TIME 
INTERNS  REACH  THEIR  FINAL  INSTRUCTIONAL  PHASE/  ^EY  ARE  MAKING 
CONCRETE  CAREER  CHOICES  SUCH  AS  FINDING  A  JOB/  ENTERING  AN  ON  THE 
JOB  TRAINING  OR  APPRENTICESHIP  PROGRAM/  GOING  ON  TO  COLLEGE  OR 
GOING  TO  A  TECHNICAL  TRAINING  INSTITUTE* 

KhILE  PROVIDING  ENCOURAGEMENT  AND  DEVELOPING  MOTIVATION  AND  A 
SENSE  OF  SELF  ESTEEM  AMONG  STUDENT  INTERNS/  CIP  INSTRUCTORS  AND 
COUNSELORis  ARE  CONSTANTLY  AWARE  OF  THE  DEEPLY  ROOTED  EDUCATIONAL/ 
ECONOMIC^  SOCIAL  AND  PSYCHOLOGICAL  PROBLEMS  WHICH'MUST  BE  OVERCOME 
INCLUDING  FUNCTIONAL  ILLITERACY,  PAST  EXPERIENCE  WITH  CLASSROOM 
PREJUDICES/  THE  RESIGNATION/  APATHY  AND  INDIFFERENCE  WHICH  RESULTS 
FROM  REPEATED  FRUSTRATION/  REJECTION  AND  EXcLuSION  AND  THE  BASIC 
DISTRUST  OF  TEACHERS  AMONG  MANY  INTERNS*    ThE  CIP  STAFF  COMBINE 
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CARING  AND  UNDERSTANDING  WITH  FIRM  STANDARDS  OF  DISCIPLINE. 
II     THE  HFFn  FOR  A  fTP 

The  VITALITY  AND  ECONOMIC  GROWTH  OF  OUR  SOCIETY  DEPENDS^  TO 

a  major  extent^  upon  the  effectiveness  of  our  educational  system. 
People  and  especially  the  youth^  must  be  equipped  for  full  part- 
icipation IN  OUR  economy  and  IN  ALL  ASPECTS  OF  AMERICAN  LIFE  BECAUSE 

this  is  the  only  worthy  goal  of  a  free  and  democratic  society. 
Education  and  jobs  are  basic  to  economic  security  and  the  first 

TASK  IS  TO  SEE  TO  IT  THAT  EVERYONE  IS  GIVEN  THE  CHANCE  TO  LEARN  AND 
TO  EARN. 

The  PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY^  INADEQUATE  EDUCATION  AND  ECONOMIC 
INSECURITY  IN  OUR  COUNTRY  DOES  NOT  LEND  ITSELF  TO  EASY  AND  OVER 
NIGHT  SOLUTIONS.    ThEY  REQUIRE  A  COMBINATION  OF  DELIBERATE^  CAREFULLY 
DESIGNED^  WIDE  RANGING  APPROACHES^  THE  PROBLEMS  ARE  NOT  SIMPLE. 

The  YOUTH  of  today  are  the  adults  of  tomorrow.  Children  born 

INTO  POOR  FAMILIES  MUST  HAVE  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  LEARN  AND  DEVELOP 
SKILLS.     If  the  OPPORTUNITY  IS  NOT  PROVIDED^  NOT  ONLY  WILL  THEY 

remain  foorj  but  they  will  face  the  high  probability  of  becoming 
poor  adults  and  that  they  themselves  will  raise  poor  children. 

Justice  and  opportunity  must  become  a  reality  for  every 
American^  regardless  of  race^  creedj  sex  or  national  origin.  Full 
and  equal  opportunity  for  all  must  be  the  goal  of  the  united  states 
Government.  Education  and  job  opportunities  must  be  made  available 
fcr  all  who  can  work  and  programs  that  improve  the  ability  of*  the 
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INDIVIDUAL  TO  LEARN  AND  EARN  MUST  BE  EXPANDED.    THE  DROPOUT  RATE 
FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE  IN  THE  NYC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  *  IS  UNACCEPTABLE,  AN. 
ALTERNATIVE  APPROACH  IS  A  MUST. 
TTI    NFW  YORK  Oir  STATISTICS 

(VER  THE  PAST  TXO  YEARS,  FIFTY  SIX  (56)  CIP  STUDENT  INTERNS 
HAVE  GRADUATED.    Of  THIS  56  GRADUATES,    .17  HAVE  GONE  ON  TO  COLLEGE 
^  ARE  AWAITING  COLLEGE  ADMISSION,  17  ARE  WORKING  IN  UNSUBSIDIZED 
JOBS,  8  HAVE  ENTERED  AN  ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING  PROGRAM  AND  3  HAVE 
ENTERED  THE  MILITARY.    ThE  CURRENT  NEW  YORK  CiTY  PROGRAM  ACTIVE 
ENROLLMENT  IS  186  INTERNS  WITH  AN  AVERAGE  MONTHLY  ATTENDANCE  RATE 
OF  MORE  THAN  EIGHTY  FIVE  PERCENT. 
IV  RFi  ATIQNS  TO  THF  NFW  YQRl^  r.TTY  Sfflnni  SYSTB1 

The  New  York  City  program  now  recruits  interns  from  the 
Brooklyn  Boys  and  Girls  High  School,  Franklin  K.  Lane  High  School, 
and  Bushwick  High  School,  also  in  Brooklyn.   Other  public  high 
SCHOOLS  IN  New  York  City  are  recognizing  the  worth  and  effectiveness 

OF  the  CIP  PROGRAM  AND  ARE  REACHING  OUT  TO  THE  ALTERNATIVE  HOPE  IT 

REPRESENTS. 

V.    THF  CURRICULAR 

The  general  curriculum  is  a  replica  of  the  Philadelphia  CIP 
PROTOTYPE.  However,  it  is  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  for  the 

ACQUISITION  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CiTY  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  HiGH  SCHOOL 

Diploma. 

It  MAY  be  candidly  stated  that  New  York  City's  Career  Intern 
•(50  percent,  one  out  of  vho) 
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Program  has  hade  a  dramatic  impact  on  the  city's  public  education 
system  since  the  programs  approval  by  the  boaro  of  education. 

Five  (5)  high  school  principals  have  indicated  their  interest 
in  the  program  amd  have  requested  that  their  schools  be  included 
in  the  experiment. 

VT     RgLfttlQNS  TO  PARFNTS  AND  STtmFWTj^ 

Parents  visit  the  program  daily  seeking  admission  for  their 
children  and  dropouts  or  near  dropouts  from  almost  every  high  school 
IN  THE  Borough  of  Brooklyn  have  inquired  to  see  if  they  can  enroll. 

The  lon6*range  implications  of  the  CIP  are  significant.  The 
program  is  designed  to  reach  the  intern  in  his  total  environment^ 
it  reaches  beyond  the  internal  cussroom  situation  to  the  external 

SYSTEM  TO  THE  INTERN 's  PEERSi  HIS/hER  FAMILY  AND  TO  HIS/hER 
COMMUNITY. 
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Nr.  Chairman  and  Hembers  of  the  Senate  Education  Sui-CowiTTEE/ 
m  name  is  Leon  Sullivan.   I  wish  to  thank  you  for  making  it  possible 

FOR  ME  TO  SHARE  NITH  YOU  SOME  OF  THE  VIEWS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  THAT 
I  BELIEVE  NILL  BE  HELPFUL  TO  YOU  AS  YOU  FORMULATE  NATIONAL  POLICY 
DESIGNED  TO  6UIDE  THE  CONGRESS^  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  EXECUTIVE 

Agencies  of  Federal,  State  and  Local  Governments  as  they  face  a  most 

DISTRESSING  AND  INCREASINGLY  DANGEROUS  YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT  CRISIS  IN 

America. 

As  YOU  KNOH^  I  HAVE  HAD  THE  PLEASURE  OF  APPEARING  BEFORE  MOST 
OF  YOU  AT  HEARINGS  PRECEDING  THE  DRAFTING  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAIN- 
ING LEGISLATION.     I  HAVE  HAD  THE  PRIVELEGE  Of  SERVING  AS  A  PRESIDENTIAL 
APPOINTtt  TO  THE  RATIOHAL  COIWISSION  ON  FIaNPOWER  PoLICY  CREAtYo  BY 

THE  Congress  as  a  part  of  the  CETA  Legislation  oF|1973,  and  I  have 

HELPED  SHAPE  THE  PLANS  FOR  INCLUSION  OF  COMMUNItV-BASED  ORGANIZATION 

SUCH  AS  OIC4  The  Urban  League^  Recruitment  Training  Project^ 
Operation  SER.  Operation  Mainstream.  The  Human  Resoucrds  Development 
Institute  and  other  union  related  and  business  Delated  delivers 
OF  employment  and  training  services  nho  have  demonstrated  their 

EFFECTIVENESS. 

Like  yourselves,  I  have  analyzed  and  watched  carefully  the  end 

RESULTS  AND  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  TRAINING  AND  EMPLbYMENT  PROCESS  OF 

The  Comprehensive  Employment  Training  Act,  and  I  have  recommended 
significant  changes  and  amendments  to  correct  what  is  nrong  and 
improve  where  improvement  is  needed. 

naUj  TODAY,  AS  «  LOOK  BACK  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND 

Training  Legislation  and  look  ahead  10  years  to  the  1990's  and  the 

BEGINNING  OF  THE  21ST  CENTURY,  I  HOPE  THAT  EACH  OF  US  WILL  BE  ABLE 
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TO  HELP  ALL  OF  US  AND  ALL  OF  US  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  HELP  EACH  OF  US 
TAKE  THE  BEST  FROM  WHAJ  WE  HAVE  LEARNED  FROM  OUR  EXPERIENCES  AND 
PUT  IT  TOGETHER  TO  CREATE  A  NATIONAL  YOUTH  POLICY  ADEQUATE  FOR  OUR 
TIMES. 

Ny  own  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THIS  PLANNING  AND  EVALUATION  PROCESS 
IS  BASED  IN  PART  ON  A  TRIP  THAT  I  HAVE  MADE  THROUGHOUT  THE  NATION, 
MEETING  AND  TALKING  WITH  QIC  LEADERS  AND  THEIR  RELIGIOUS  AND 
INDUSTRY  SUPPORT  COMMITTEES  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST  AND  BORDER  TO 
BORDER . 

I  HAD  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  DRIVE  AND  WALK  IN  THE  BLACK  GHETTOS 
THE  BROWN  BARRIOS  AND  THE  WHITE  URBAN  AND  RURAL  POCKETS  OF  POVERTY 
AND  TALK  WITH  BOTH  ADULTS  AND  YOUTH  OF  ALL  RACES.    And  WHAT  I 
HAVE  SEEN  HAS  DISTURBED  ME  MORE  THAN  I  CAN  ADEQUATELY  DESCRIBE. 
I  SAW  GROWING  CLUSTERS  OF  YOUNG  PEOPLE  ON  THE  STREET  CORNERS  OF  OUR 
CITIES^  AS  I  HAVE  NOT  SEEN  SINCE  THE  DAYS  BEFORE  THE  GREAT  RIOTS 

OF  THE  Sixties.  These  young  people^  by  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 

THOUSANDS^  ARE  IDLEj  FRUSTRATED,  NOT  KNOWING  WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  THEM- 
SELVES, OR  THEIR  TIME,  AND  BECOMING  MORE  AND  MORE  ANGRY  AND  DIS- 
ILLUSIONED^ AND  INCORRIGABLE,  BELIEVING  AMERICA  HAS  TURNED  ITS  BACK 
ON  THEM. 

As  I  RODE  THROUGH  THOSE  STREETS  IN  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  AND  HAMLETS, 
I  SAW^  NOT  ONLY  THE  GRpWING  NUMBER  OF  UNEMPLOYED  YOUTH,  BUT  I  SAW 
NEIGHBORHOOD  AFTER  NEIGHBORHOOD^  AND  COMMUNITIES  AFTER  COMMUNITIES, 
THAT  LOOKED  LIKE  BOMBS  HAD  FALLEN  ON  THEM.     HOMES  AND  BUILDINGS  TOO 
GREAT  TO  NUMBER,  -ANY  VACANT,  AND  MANY  BEING  LIVED  IN,  IN  UNBELIEVABLE 
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DISREPAIR  AND  FALLING  DOWN.    BlOCK  AFTER  BLOCK  AND  SECTION  AFTER 
SECTION,  I  SAW  THE  URBAN  VITAL  CENTERS  OF  AMERICA,  BOMBED  OUT  BY 
POVERTY  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT,  AND  DRUGS,  CRIME  AND  DISILLUSIONMENT  AND 
FEAR. 

I  COME  TO  YOU  TO  TELL  YOU  WHAT  IS  GOING  ON  OUT  THERE  IN  OUR 
CITIES  AND  IN  OUR  STREETS  TODAY,  AND  TO  SOUND  AN  AURM  TO  US  HERE, 

AND  TO  America,  to  declare  war  on  youth  unemployment  before  youth 

DECLARES  WAR  ON  AMERICA.     I  COME  TO  SOUND  AN  ALARM  TODAY  AND  TO 
CALL  THE  ATTENTION  OF  THE  NATION  TO  THE  NEED  FOR  DOING  SOMETHING 
ABOUT  OUR  UNTRAINED,  IDLE  AND  RESTLESS  YOUTH  BEFORE  A  CHAIN  RE- 
ACTION OF  VIOLENCE  ERUPTS  THAT  COULD  TEAR  OUR  CITIES .APART. 

He  still  HAVE  PERHAPS,  TWO,  OR  MAYBE  THREE  YEARS  TO  DO  SOME- 
THING ABOUT  IT.  Therefore,  I  am  calling  on  the  President,  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  to  make  the  employment  of  our  unemployed 
youth;  a  major  priority  for  America,  equal  tn*  importance  to  the 

middle  east  peace  treaties,  IRANIAN  AND  AFGHANISTAN  CRISES,  EQUAL 

TO  THE  Salt  II  Negotiations,  and  equal  to  our  concern  about  having 

ENOUGH  OIL,  stopping  INFLATION,  AND  BALANCING  THE  BUDGET.  BECAUSE 
IF  WE  DO  NOT  BEGIN  TO  DEAL  WITH  THE  PROBLEM  OF  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  AS 
A  NATIONAL  PRIORITY,  IN  TIME,  THE  CONFUSION  IN  THE  STREETS  WILL 

destroy  our  ability  to  act  and  deal  with  our  other  domestic  and 
international  problems. 

Surely  such  dangers  could  destroy  the  very  fabric. of  our  ::  .. 
country  and  undermine  the  moral  and  spiritual  value  of  our  democracy. 
Imaginative  movie-makers  have  recently  produced  frightening  scenes 

OF  RIOTING,  LOOTING,  VANDALIZING,  TERRORIZING,  TEENAGERS  AND  SUB- 
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teenagers  that  hake  our  pears  of  adult  urban  guerrius/  pale  in 
significance. 

The  increasing  numbers  of  crimes^  rapes^  robberies^  extortion 

AND  HURDER  CASES  ATTRIBUTED  TO  YOUTH/  JS  BEYOND  BELIEF*    ThE  HORRORS 
DEPICTED  IN  NEWSPAPERS  AND  TELEVISION  OF  ROVING  BANDS  OF  ANGRY 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  ASSAULTING  AND  MUGGING  ADULTS  OF  ALL  AGES/  AND  ESPECIALLY 
SENIOR  CITIZENS/  ARE  HAPPENING  NOW* 

We  are  in  TROUBLE  AND  ORDINARY  PLANS  FOR  LEGISLATION  WIU  NOT 

get  the  job  done  -  ordinary  task  force  recommendations/  despite  the 
best  intentions/  will  not  get  the  job  done  that  needs  to  be  done* 
We  need  extraordinary  ugisution/  extraordinary  mobilization  of 
national  resources  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  federal  government; 
we  need  an  extraordinary  commitment  and  involvement  from  the  private 
sector  and  we  need  extraordinary  effort  on  the  part  of  community 
Based  Organizations/  as  intermediaries  between  Government  and 
Business  -  Business  and  Labor  and  the  people  themselves! 

We  need  an  all-out  effort  -  An  effort  that  is  the  equivalent 

OF  A  WAR  EFFORT  —  WE  NEED  TO  'dECURE  WAR'  AGAINST  THE  SOURCES  OF! 
THIS  TROUBLE  -  WE  NEED  TO  DECIJMIE  WAR  VS  JOBLESSNESS/  HOPELESSNESS 
..AND  DESPAIR  THAT  ARE-AUr-A  PART  OF  THE  MOUNTING  UNEMPLOYMENT  YOUTH 
TRAGEDY* 

'  In  our  STRUGGLE/  WE  MUST  GAIN  THE  COMMITMENT  AND  THE  PARTICIPATION 

op. business*  to  the  greatest  extent  possible/  the  necessity  of  deal- 
ins  with  the  youth  problem  in  each  community  must  be  sold  to  employers* 
Employers  have  the  jobs  and  must  be  convinced,  of  the  value  to  their 
community/  and  to  themselves/of  putting  disadvantaged  youth  to  work* 
Call  it : self-interest  or  anything  else  you  wilL/  the  business  of  this  * 
:nati0n  must  realize  that  the  survival  op  thr  free  enterprise  system  . 
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depends  upon  a  m0rkin6,garn|n6,  and  productive  citizenship. 

a  major  concern  of  employers  is  the  dependability  of  youth* 
They  want  predictability  and  willingness  to  stay  on  the  job.   It  is 
important  to  help  prepare  youth,  to  whatever  extent  possibu^  to 
meet  the  bbuaob  op  the  workplace  so  that  they  will  not  experience 
failure  at  the  onset^  and  so  that  the  employers  will  not  become 
disillusioned  at  the  beginninsi  and  thereby  spurn  the  hiring  of 
other  young  persons* 

a  campaign  must  be  laimched  across  america^  region  by  region^ 
state  by  state,  and  community  by  community,  that  will  give  every 
businessman  and  employer  in  the  land  the  incentive  to  kelp  with 
'jobs  for  youth.'  Tax  credits  should  be  established  to  encourage 
business  to  hire  the  unemployed  youth.   business  should  be  motivateb 
by  the  desire  to  help  strengthen  their  communities  and  to  help  the 
nation,  and  equally  important^  to  help  build  their  own  businesses* 

Finally,  we  must  deal  with  our  schools  and  the  classrooms* 
The  quality  of  education  in  America  is  poor  and  must  be  improved. 
In  our  cities  we  are  producing  a  second  and  third  generation  op 

YOUNG  people  WHO  CANNOT  COMPETE  EQUALLY  IN  THE  EMPLOYMENT  MARKET 

PLACE*  Their  communication  skills  are  so  poor  they  cannot  reao^  and 
their  computation  skills  are  so  low  they  cannot  count*  And  thii.at 

A  TIME  OF  ever  ADVANCING  INDUSTRIALIZATION  AND  AUTOMATION^  IN  A  WORLD - 
THAT  REQUIRES  COMPETENCE  AND  TRAINING  AND  THE  ABILITY  TO  COMPETE  AS 
NEVER  BEFORE* 

Ip  we  DO  NOT  BEGIN  NOW  TO  MASSIVELY  REVAMP  THE  EDUCATIONAL 

PROCESS  OP  America  so  that  our  children,  and  particularly  our  minority 

YOUTH,  can  meet  CONTEMPORARY  SOCIAL  AND  EMPLOYMENT  NECDSi  OUR  URBAN 
SCHOOLS  IN. OUR  INDUSTRIAL  CITIES  WILL  PALL  FUITHER  INTO  SHAMBLESi  - 
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THE  BREEDING  GROUND  OP  RACIAL  POLARIZATION.    Let's  PACE  UP  TO  ItI 
—  MUCH  THAT  IS  HAPPQ<IN6  IN  VAST  NUMBERS  OP  CUSSROOMS  IN  AMERICA 
IN  THE  NAME  OP  EDUCATION  IS  A  MOCKERY^  A  DISGRACE^  AND  A  RIPOPP 
OP  taxpayers'  DOLLARS j  AND  WORSE  YETj  A  RIPOPP  OP  THE  STUDENTS 
THEMSELVES.    We  MUST  DEAL  WITH  THE  PROBLEM  OP  PUBLIC  EDUCATION^ 
AND  MUST  CLOSE  THE  HOLES  IN  THE  CLASSROOM  DlKESi  Ip  WE  PAIL^  PIVE 

years  prom  now  there  will  be  six  million  out-op-school^  unemployed 
youth;  and  ten  years  prom  now  ten  million  out-op-school  unemployed 
youth  will  create  chaos  across  america^  paralyzing  the  nation. 
The  time  to  act  is  nowI    We  cannot  and  must  not  permit  our  youth 

TO  BE  SACRinCED  ON  THE  ALTAR  OP  AntI-InPLATION  PoLICY  AND  BALANCED 
BUDGETS.    We  MUST  GET  NATIONAL  LEADERS  PROM  THE  WhITE  HoUSE  LEVEL 

down  to  make  the  same  epport  to  cut  the  red  tape  on  the  youth 
unemployment  crisis  as  they  are  on  the  iranian  crisis  and  the 
Inflation  crisis. 

.  We  must  be  willing  to  look  at  today's  youth  unemployment, 
crisis^  especially  among  black  and  spanish  speaking  youth»  as  we 
looked  at  the  Soviet  threat  to  out-distance  us  in  space  technology- 
WHEN. President  Kennedy  mobilized  the  nation-s  political  economic^ 
business^  labor  and  education  leadership  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon 

IN  10  YEARS«  Ip  WE  can  put  A  MAN  ON  THE  MOON  WE  OUGHT  TO  BE  ABLE 
TO  PUT  OUR  YOUTH  ON  THEIR  PEET  WITH  SKILLS  AND  JOBS  ON  THE  EARTHI 

President  Kennedy  succeeded  in  reaching  that  10  year  goal.  I 
SAY  TO  YOU  Mr.  Chairman^  we  too  can  reach  that'goal.   Ip  the  96th 
Congress  begins  in  this  Session  by  writing  and  passing  adequate  - 
youth  empl0y^ent  le6isuti0n  i  say  he  can  have  the  youth  unemploy- 
MENT CRISIS  WIPED  OUT  BY  THE  DECADE  OP  THE  1990's.    We  COULD  MAKE 
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T>Mi  1910 't  THi  Youth  Employment  Decade.  Today's  11  year  olds  would 
•I  21.  Today 't  8  year  olds  mould  be  18. 

)Al  WOULD  lEOIN  NOW  WITH  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS^  JUNIOR  HiGH 
AMD  Hl«)d,  OIC  SCHOOLS  AND  COMMUNITY  BASED  ORGANIZATION  SCHOOLS  -  WE 
COOLO  MOUNT  A  CAMPAIGN,  MOBILIZE  NATIONAL  RESOURCES,  REORDER 
^«10«ITI«I  At  WAS  DONE  TO  PUT  A  MAN  ON  THE  MOON. 

How  I  KNOW  THAT  THE  TECHNOCRATS  AND  THE  BUREAUCRATS  WILL  RAISE 
THi  tPlCna  OF  THE  PRICE  TAG.    To  THEM  I  WOULD  ASK  WHAT  IS  THE  PRICE 
TM  ON  TWE  PRISONS  -  THE  POLICE.DEPARTMENTS  -  THE  DESTROYED  PROPERTY 

T>H  LOST  LIVES  THE  DECIMATED  MILITARY    MANPOWER  RESERVES  THAT 

WILL  RESULT  IP  WE  DO  NOT  MAKE  A  COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN. 

NlEDUSS  TO  SAY  YOU  DID  NOT  NEED  Ta.HAVE  THE  PICTURE  I  HAVE 
PAINTED  FOR  YOU  REPEATED  TODAY.    EaCH  OF  YOU  IN  YOUR  OWN  STATE, 
COUNTIES,  CITIES  AND  NEIGHBORHOODS  HAVE  HAD  REPORTS  IN  HEARINGS, 
MCiIV«)  LETT2RS,  LISTENED  TO  THE  VOICES  OF  CONCERNED  CITIZENS, 

ptAD  THi  President's  Employment  and  Training  Commissions  analysis. 

So,  TODAY,  HAVING  TAKEN  NOTE  OF  THE  CRITICAL  DANGER  WE  FACE 
I  WANT  TO  SEE  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  CONQRESS  GO  BEYOND  THE  STOP-GAP 
MMURB  OF  CETA  —  BEYOND  THE  WEAK  EFFOTTS  AND  SCANDALOUSLY  CALLOUS 
FAILURE  TO  IMPLEMCNT  THE  HuMPHREY-HaWKINS  LEGISUTION. 

I  HAVE  WATCHED  CAREFULLY  THE  PLANS  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  BROUGHT 
FO^TH  TO  MOVE  THE  STRUCTURALLY  UNEMPLOYED  INTO  PRIVATE  SECTOR  JOBS 
BY  THE- ADMINISTRATION.     I  HAVE  STUDIED  CAREFULLY  THE  LEGISUTION  ON 

Pu»Lic  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1379  reflecting. 

CONGRESSIONAL  PLANS  TO  FOSTER  A  PUBLIC-PRIVATE  SECTOR  INITIATIVE  TO  ■ 
HELP  SOLVE  THE  YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT  PROBLEMS.     I  HAVE  ATTENDED  AND 
PANTICIPATED  IN  THE  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  BALANCED  GROWTH  AND 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT. 
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Then  I  have  turned  to  the  picture  of  6.  William  Miller  and 
Paul  Voelcker  on  the  1980  recession.   I  see  the  spectre  of  larger 

LINES  OF  ADULTS  AT  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  OFFICES,  AND  WELFARE  CENTERS. 

Then  I  have  asked  myself,  are  we  just  tinkering  with  the  old 

MACHINERY?    ArE  WE  STILL  JUST  GOING  BACK  TO  TIRED,  OLD.  WELL-WORN, 
TRIED  BUT  NOT  NECESSARILY  TRUE  FOR  THE  1980'S,  90'S  AND  THE  21ST 

Century!   Can  we  not  do  something  that  has  not  been  done  before? 

I  FEEL  that  you,  Mr.  ChAIRMAN  AND  THE  MEMBERS  OF  YOUR  COMMITTEE 
share  MY  CONVICTIONS  ABOUT  THE  DANGER  THAT  AMERICA'S  YOUTH  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT CRISIS  REPRESENTS,  THE  SHORTCOMINGS  OF  THE  PROPOSALS  MADE  BY 
THE  BUDGET-BALANCING  THEORETICIANS  IN  THE  BUREAUCRACY  AND  THE  SHORT 
SIGHTEDNESS  OF  SOME  OF  THE  ANTI-INFUTION  PLANNERS  WHO  DO  NOT  ALLOW 
FOR  EXCEPTIONS  AND  SELECTIVITY  TO  TARGET  FEDERAL  MONEY  TO  THOSE  WHO 
NEED  HELP  MOST. 

I  FEEL  Ta^T  YOU  KNOW  THE  WEAKNESSES  AND  SHORTCOMINGS  OF  CETA 
AS  A  DELIVERY  SYSTEM  AND  THE  NEED  FOR  CORRECTING  WHAT  IS  WRONG. 

Reading  your  own  proposals  to  improve  federal  programs  of 

YOUTH  employment  TO  PROVIDE  FULL  EMPLOYMENT,  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  AND 
PLACEMENT  FOR  ALL  YOUNG  AMERICA,  WILLING  AND  ABLE  TO  WORK  I  KNOW  THAT 
YOU  ARE  DETERMINED  TO  MAKE  THE  REAUTHORIZATION    OF  THE  YOUTH  EMPLOY- 
MENT DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS  ACT  MORE  THAN  AN  EXERCISE  WHICH  POURS 
THE  SANDS  OF  HYPOCRISY  INTO  THE  OCEN  OF  FUTILITY. 

There  is  a  tremendous  need  for  orientation  of  youth  on  how  to 
search  for  jobs,  and  for  the  promotion  of  use  by  employers  of 
targeted  jobs  tax  credit. 

There  is  such  a  tremendous  need  to  build  a  private-public 

PARTNERSHIP  WITH  EMPLOYERS,  ELECTED  OFFICIALS  AND  COMMUNITY  BASED 
ORGANIZATIONS  SUCH  AS  O.I.C.  ... 
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There  is  such  a  tremendous  need  to  tie  together  the  efforts 

OF  THE  school  SYSTEM  WITH  THE  TEAM  OF  BUSINESSMEN,  GOVERNMENT  PRIME- 
SPONSORS  AND  C.B.O'S. 

No  ONE  WHO  HAS    LIVED  THROUGH  THE  LAST  TWO  YEARS  OF  TESTING  TO 
FIND  OUT  WHAT  WORKS  AND  WHAT  DOESN't  WORK  CAN  FAIL  TO  UNDERSTAND 
THESE  NEEDS. 

I  AM  ESPECIALLY  PLEASED  WITH  THE  BI-PARTISAN  CONCERN  AND 
ComiTMENT  AS  SYMBOLIZED  BY  TARGETING  TO  THOSE  HARDEST  HIT  -  TO 
THE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  THE  YOUTH  WHO  NEED  HELP  MOST.  ThE 
REQUIREMENT  FOR  AN  ABSOLUTE  PARTNERSHIP  BETWEEN  LABOR  AND  EDUCATION 
THE  ASSURANCE  THAT  INNER  CITY  POVERTY  AREA  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  ARE 
WACHED  -  MAKE  US  KNOW  THAT  REPUBLICANS  AS  WELL  AS  DEMOCRATS,  Stf 
THE  NEED  FOR  GIVING  INCENTIVES  TO  YOUTH  TO  GET  INTO  A  REWARD 
PATTERN  -  TO  GO  TO  SCHOOL  AND  HIT  THE  BOOKS  AND  GET  A  JOB  AND  MAKE 
SOME  MONEY  AND  BE  SOMEBODY  -  TAKING  CARE  OF  THEMSELVES  -  NOT 
BEGGING  ANYBODY  FOR  ANYTHING. 

Now,  FINALLY,  HR.  CHAIRMAN  MAY  I  SAY  A  WORD  SPECIFICALLY 
ABOUT  O.I.C.  AND  THE  SCHWEI KER-RaNDOLPH  CarEER  InTERN  BiLL. 

He  are  convinced  after  16  years  of  experience  and  demonstrated 
effectiveness  in  the  job  development,  training  and  placement 

BUSINESS  AND  SIX  YEARS  IN  THE  BUSINESS  OF  EXPEWMENTINS' WITH  CAREER 

Intern  Projects  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  (N.I.E.)  that  there  should  be  an  amendment  to  the  youth 
legislation  of  1980  -  that  assures  inclusion. of  Community  Based 
Organizations  such  as  O.I.C.  and  the  Career  Intern  Project. 
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We  are  convinced  that  the  Career  Intern  Project  will  be  as 

IMPORTANT  TO  THE  FUTURE  HISTORY  OF  AMERICA  AS  THE  JoB  CORPS  AND 

THE  Teacher's  Corps.  We  really  feel  as  though  the  track  record 

JUSTIFIES  HAVING  THIS  COMMITTEE  GIVE  SERIOUS  CONSIDERATION  TO  IN- 
cluding a  title  for  it  just  as  it  does  for  job  corps. 

The  four  years  demonstration  in  Philadelphia  produced  a  pun 

THAT  worked.     It  WORKED  SO  WELL  THAT  N.I.E.  RECOMMENDED  IT  TO  YOU, 

Mr.  Chairman  and  to  Chairman  Harrison  Williams,  and  the  Department 
OF  Labor  funded  replication  projects  in  Seattle,  Detroit,  New  York 
City  and  Poughkeepsie. 

The  "TOO  YEAR  results  in  those  cities  have  been  so  good  that 
THE  Youth  Director  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  both  included  this 
model  as  one  of  the  success  stories  in  their  youth  publication 
distributed  when  the  President  announced  his  2  billion  dollar  youth 

INITIATIVE  for  IN-SCHOOL  AND  OUT  OF  SCHOOL  YOUTH. 

The  New  York  Times  of  Sunday  March  9th  carried  an  in-depth 

ARTICLE  BASED  ON  THEIR  VISIT  TO  THE  NEH  YoRK  CITY  C.I. P. 

Senator  Schweiker  of  your  Committee  has  introduced  a  bill 

WHICH  combined  WITH  HIS  INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS,  DESCRIBES  THE  ACHIEVE- 
ments and  the  value  of  this  model. 

This  Career  Intern  Program  as  he  points  out,  has  the  support 
OF  Dr.  Michael  Timpane,  Acting  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Education. 

As  HE  POINTS  OUT  -  ThE  STATISTICS  SHOWED  AFTER  THREE  YEARS 
67  PERCENT  OF  THE  C.I. P.  STUDENTS  AS  OPPOSED  TO  13  PERCENT  OF  THl 
CONTROL  GROUP  WERE  IN  SCHOOL  OR  HAD  GRADUATED.    OnE  YIAt  UTfB,  71 
PERCENT  OF  THE  C.I. P.  STUDENTS  WERE  EMPLOYID  AMD  IN  COLUU  OA 
TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  AS  OPPOSED  TO  39  PfftCW  OP  TUI  COMTSOC  CROUP. 
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The  average  cost  for  these  programs  is  $2^300.00  per  student  as 

COMPARED  WITH  A  COST  OF  $2^700.00  PER  STUDENT  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
In  THE  ELOQUENT  WORDS  OF  SENATOR  SCHWEIKER/  ThE  C.I. P.  CAN 

help  break  the  cycle  of  the  no  skills^  no  diplomas^  no  jobs  and 
no  future  for  countless  young  people.' 

This.  Mr.  Chairman  is  also  a  program  that  as  designed  to  save 
THE  Federal  Government  money  and  promote  a  pump-priming  concept. 
In  Philadelphia,  the  first  year  in  funding  was  designed  for  100 

PERCENT  federal  MONEY.  SECOND  YEAR  75  PERCENT.  THIRD  YEAR  50  PER- 
CENT WITH  eventual  take  OVER  BY  STATE  GOVERNMENT. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  City  of  Philadelphia  Board 
OF  Education  concurred  in  the  value  of  the  program  and  the  State 

DID  IN  fact  buy  the  PROGRAM. 

Unusual  contractual  agreement  have  been  worked  out  with  the 
teachers  union  as  well  as  the  boards  of  education  in  the  cities 
where  this  program  has  been  tested. 

We  know  Mr.  Chairman  that  the  Bia  and  this  concept  wia  also 
have  bi-partisan  support  as  evidenced  by  the  co-sponsorship  op 
Senator  Randolph. 

All  in  Aa  it  is  our  hope  that  you  will  give  prayerful  and 

CAREFUL  CONSIDERATION  TO  INCLUDING  THIS  OIC  MODEL  IN  YOUR  FINAL 
LEGISLATION  SUBMITTED  TO  THE  SENATE  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
COWIITTEE  MEMBERS  AND  TO  THE  CONGRESS.    We  NATURAUY  WANT  THIS 
MODEL  AUTHORIZED  FOR  REPLICATION  BY  ALL  OTHER  COMMUNITY  BASED 
ORGANIZATIONS  OF  DEMONSTRATED  EFFECTIVENESS.  SUCH  AS  THE  URBAN 
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Lea6Ue^  Operation  SER,  Operation  Mainstream,  Recruitment  and  Train- 
ing Programs^  Union  related  and  employer  related  job  training 
programs. 

However,  we  could  not  close  this  testimony  Mr,  Chairman  with- 
out REFERRING  DIRECTLY  TO  THE  YoUTH  ACT  OF  1980  SUBMITTED  TO  THE 

Congress  by  Labor  Secretary  Ray  Marshall  and  the  Secretary  of 
Education  Shirley  Hufstedler. 

We  feel  that  the  President  and  the  two  cabinet  members^ 

DIRECTLY  accountable  FOR  DEALING  WITH  THE  YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT  PROBLEM 
HAVE  MADE  A  POSITIVE  RESPONSE  TO  THE  APPEALS  WE  HAVE  BEEN  MAKING 

IN  O.I.C.  WITH  OUR  Help  Our  Youth  rallies  across  the  nation  and 
OUR  One  Million  petition  deliveries  to  the  White  House  last  June. 

We  feel  that  the  concept  of  combining  the  resources  of  the 
Labor  DEPART^ENT  and  the  Education  Department  to  make  an  au  out 

attack  on-  youth  unemployment  deserves  our  COWiENDATlON  AND 

support. 

Vice  President  Mondale's  task  force  heard  my  appeal  to  combat 
the  rip-off  of  our  children  that  has  occurred  where  our  school 
systems  have  failed.  i  believe  that  the  need  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  elementary  education  and  higher  education  where  the  federal 
dolurs  have  been  targeted  is  so  obvious.  i  know  that  the:junior  * 
high  schools  and  the  high  schools  need  the  federal  help  ...  but 
they  also  i  must  warn  you  -  should  get  that  help  only  if  the  federal 
government  assures  the  guidelines  to  protect  the  children  and 
youth  and  guarantee  that  the  money  will  be  spent  to  solve  the 

CRISIS. 

He  must  require  by  legislation  a  partnership  BETWEEN  THE  SCHOOL 
SYSTEM  THE  PRIME  SPONSOR  AND  THE  C.B.O's. 
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I  HAVE  SUBMITTED  AS  AN  APPENDIX  TO  MY  TESTIMONY  FOR  THE  RECORD^ 
THE  TESTIMONY  FROM  MY  O.I.C.  LEADER  IN  DETROIT  AND  NeW  YoRK  WITH 
REFERENCE  TO  THE  CI, P.     I  HAVE  ALSO  SUBMITTED  THE  UNIQUE  RECORD 

FROM  OUR  Milwaukee  O.I.C. 

My  National  Executive  Director^  Mr,  Elton  Jolly  has  the  Research 
AND  Development  Executive  who  has  worked  with  the  C.I.P,  leaders  for 

THE  PAST  SIX  years,    He  HAS  STRUGGLED  THROUGH  THE  COMPLEXITY  OF 
DELICATE  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  UNION  LEADERS^  ELECTED  OFFICIALS^  SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS^  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  STATE  EDUCATION  AND  CITY  EDUCATION 
SYSTEMS,    He  knows  WHERE  WE  HAVE  COME  FROM  AND  WHERE  WE  ARE,     I  HAVE 
ASKED  HIM  TO  ADD  HIS  OWN  TESTIMONY  AS  AN  EXPERT  WITNESS  FOR  THE 
RECORD. 

We  thank  you  Chairman  Pell  for  hearing  us  and  we  assure  you 

OF  OUR  cooperation  IN  ALL  THAT  YOU  ARE  TRYING  TO  DO  FOR  ALL  THE 

PEOPLE  OF  America^  and  especially  our  young  people. 
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I,  ARTHUR  JEFFERSON,   GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  DETROIT 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  AM  PLEASED  TO  PRESENT  TESTIMONY  IN  SUPPORT 
OF  THE  CAREER  INTERN  PROGRAM  CURRENTLY  BEING  CONDUCTED  BY 
THE  GREATER  OPPORTUNITIES  INDUSTRIALIZATION  CENTER  OF  METRO- 
POLITAN DETROIT, 

SINCE  1978,  VJHEN  CAREER  INTERN  PROGRAM  V7AS  ESTABLISHED  IN 
OUR  CITY,   THE  DETROIT  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  HAS  COOPERATED  WITH  GOIC 
PROGRAM  STAFF  IN  PROVIDING  MEANINGFUL  ALTERNATIVE  EDUCATION 
OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  YOUTHS  WHO  HAVE  DROPPED  OUT  OF  PUBLIC  OR 
PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS  PRIOR  TO  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATION  •     IN  PARTICU- 
LAR,  STAFF  FROM  THE  REGION  EIGHT  OFFICE  OF  THE  DETROIT  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  HAVE  WORKED  CLOSELY  WITH  THE  CAREER  INTERN  PROGRAM 
SINCE  ITS  INCEPTION*     I  BELIEVE  THAT  WE  HAVE  ESTABLISHED  AND 
MAINTAINED  IfELL  DEFINED  PROGRAM  LINKAGES  WITH  GOIC. 

INDIVIDUALIZED  INSTRUCTION r   SMALL  STUDENT-COUNSELOR  RATIO  AND 
EXTENSIVE  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES  ARE  FEATURES  THAT  MAKE 
THE  CAREER  INTERN  PROGRAM  PARTICULARLY  ATTRACTIVE*  PARTICIPANTS 
WHO  SUCCESSFULLY  COMPLETE  THIS  PROGRAM  AND  PASS  THE  DETROIT 
HIGH  SCHOOL  PROFICIENCY  TEST  ARE  AWARDED  REGULAR  DETROIT  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  HIGH  SCHOOL  DIPLOMAS*     AT  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  FIRST 
YEAR  OF  OPERATION,    35  YOUTHS  HAVE  BEEN  SUCCESSFUL  PROGRAM  PAR- 
TICIPANTS AND  HAVE  RECEIVED  HIGH  SCHOOL  DIPLOMAS* 

I 

I  SUPPORT  THE  CONCEPT  THAT  ALTERNATIVE  EDUCATION  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  COMPLETION  MUST  Bt  MADE  AVAILABLE  FOR  YOUTHS 
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mo  ARE  UNABLE  TO  BENEFIT  FROM  CONVENTIONAL  SCHOOL  PROGRAMS. 
MOREOVER,    I  STRONGLY  BELIEVE  THAT  IT  IS  INCUMBENT  UPON  A 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  TO  CONTINUALLY  REVIEW,  UPDATE,  AND 
IMPROVE  CURRICULUM  OFFERINGS  SO  THAT  THE  NECESSITY  FOR 
YOUTHS  TO  TURN  TO  OUT-OF-SCHOOL  PROGRAMS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
COMPLETION  WILL  BE  MINIMIZED.     HOWEVER,   IT  IS  SOMETIMES 
NECESSARY  TO  PROVIDE  OUT-OF-SCHOOL  LEARNING  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  THESE  TROUBLED  YOUTH.     I  BELIEVE  THAT  SUCH  OUT-OF-SCHOOL 
LEARNING  OPPORTUNITIES  ARE  BEST  PROVIDED  IN  .PARTNERSHIP  WITH 
PUBLIC  AND  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS.     THE  GOIC  CAREER  INTERN  PROGRAM 
IS  AN  EXCELLENT  EXAMPLE  OF  A  RESPONSIBLE,  VITAL  PARTNERSHIP 
LINKING  A  COMMUNITY-BASED  O^IGANIZATION  V?ITH  A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
SYSTEM  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  TROUBLED  YOUTH. 

SINCE  COMMUNITY  PARTICIPATION  AND  ASSISTANCE  ARE  ESSENTIAL  TO 
CURRICULUM  IMPROVEMENT,   I  STRONGLY  SUPPORT  THE  CONTINUED  OPERA- 
TION OP  THE  CAREER  INTERN  PROGRAM,  NOT  ONLY  AS  AN  ALTERNATIVE 
EDUCATION  OPPORTtJNITY  BUT  ALSO  AS  A  VEHICLE  FOR  IMPROVING 
REGULAR  SCHOOL  PROGRAMS. 
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KRi  Chairman^  my  name  is  Audrea  H.  Blanding  and  !  am  the 
Director  of  the  Detroit  Greater  Opportunities  Industrialization 
Center/Career  Intern  Program  (GOIC/CIP).    I  am  honored  to  present 

MY  TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  LaBOR  AND  HUKAN  RESOURCES  IN 

support  of  the  amendment  to  the  comprehensive  employment  training 
Act*.  As  a  member  of  G0IC#  an  affiliate  of  QIC's  of  America^  it 
is  both  gratifying  and  complimentary  for  our  organization  to  have 
been  identified  to  testify. 

May  I  ALSO  bring  you  greetings  from  our  Board  Chairman^  the 
Rev*  Roy  a.  Allen  and  a  continued  thank  you  for  the  support  you 

HAVE  GIVEN  TO  ReV.  LeON  H*  SuLLIVAN.  OUR  NATIONAL  FOUNDER  AND 

Chairman  of  the  Board, 

As  Director  of  Detroit's  Career  Intern  Program.  I  must  focus 
my  remarks  on  the  crisis  of  the  destruction  of  our  most  important 

resource— OUR  YOUTH.. 

It  has  been  stated  by  Nr.  Carl  Rowan  that  as  of  December  79. 

MORE  THAN  ONE  AND  ONE  HALF  MILLION  TEENAGERS  WERe'oUT  OF  WORK# 
INCLUDING  3<l7#000  BLACKS.     ThIS  IS  A  JOBLESS  RATE  OF  FOR  BLACK 

youngsters;  however,  it  is  generally  agreed  by  experts  such  A£ 

THOSE  IN  THE  NATIONAL  UrBAN  LeAGUE's  RESEARCH  DEPARTMENT  THAT  THIS 

PERCENTAGE  GOES  AS  HIGH  AS  THE  50-60  PERCENT  RANGE  IN  THE  INNER 

^/V^CA  ^^  /Vst/^*^^  ^rCtiki¥if  ts*nsyt* 
CITIES  OF  OUR  NATION.     FIGURES  FROM  NESC  WOULD  SUPPORT  THESE  FIGURES 

AND  FURTHER  SUGGEST  THAT  MICHIGAN 's  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  MAY  RANGE  FROM 

FOUR  TO  TEN  (10)  POINTS  HIGHER  THAN  THE  NATIONAL  AVERAGE.  ThIS 

HIGH  UNEMPLOYMENT  IS  DUE  IN  PART  TO  THE  FACT  THAT  MANY  15-21  YEAR 

OLDS  FAIL  TO  COMPLETE  HIGH  SCHOOL.     In  FACT,   IN  1978#  5#'|70  STUDENTS 

DROPPED  OUT  OF  DETROIT  SCHOOLS.     ThE  OPPORTUNITIES  INDUSTRIALIZATION 
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CENTER/  FOUNDED  BY  THE  ReVi  LeON  SuLLIVAN  HAS  ADDRESSED  THIS 
GREAT  PROBLEM  OF  THE  WASTE  OF  HUMAN  POTENTIAL.  FOLLOWING 

Dr.  Sullivan's  vision  and  leadership^  the  local  OK,  60IC/ 
established  the  detroit  cip^  replicating  the  successful 
Philadelphia  program.   The  project  is  being  funded  with  a 

GRANT  FROM  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LaBOR's  OFFICE  OF  YoUTH  PROGRAMS 

TO  THE  National  Institute  of  Education. 

Detroit  j^IP  has  been  in  operation  twenty-six  (26)  months 

AND  IN  THAT  SHORT  TIME  SPAN  HAS  BEEN  SUCCESSFUL  IN  DEVELOPING  AN 
EXCELLENT  WORKING  RELATIONSHIP  WITH  THE  LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY. 
As  WELL  AS  OTHER  COMMUNITY  AGENCIES  AND  THE  COMMUNITY  IN' TOTAL; 
AS  EVIDENCED  BY  THEIR  MATERIAL/  TECHNICAL/  AND  MORAL  SUPPORT^ 
AND  BY  COMMUNITY  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  CIP  CONFERENCE  HELD 

December  5-7#  1979  in  Detroit.   Most  importantly*  CIP  has  gained 

THE  RESPECT  OF  THE  INTERNS  IT  SERVES.     ThIS  RESPECT  IS  DEMONSTRATED 
BY  THE  ENTHUSIASM  THE   INTERNS  EXHIBIT  WHEN  TALKING  TO  THEIR  PEERS 
ABOUT  CIP  AND  ITS  PROGRAM;  BY  THE  ABSENCE  OF  GRAFFITI  ON  THE  WALLS 
OF  THE  CORRIDORS  AND  ROOMS  OF  THE  SCHOOL/  BY  THE  ABSENCE  OF  OBSCENE 
AND  ABUSIVE  LANGUAGE/  BY  STUDENTS  PUNCTUAL  ARRIVAL  TO  CLASS  AND 
BY  THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  COHORT  IV  RECRUITMENT  WHICH  RESULTED  IN 
INTERNS  BEING  ADMITTED  WHO  OPTED  FOR  CIP  FOR  REASONS  OTHER  THAN 
DROPPING  OUT  OF  SCHOOL. 

The  success  of  the  CIP  can  also  be  demonstrated  statistically. 
Of  the  three  hundred  and  five  (305)  persons  who  were  enrolled# 

TO  date;  there  are  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  (15^)  INTERNS  WHO 
ARE  ATTENDING  AT  A  64Z  WEEKLY  ATTENDANCE  RATE.     ThERE  HAVE  BEEN 
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THIRTY-TWO  (32)  GRADUATES  REPRESENTING  10. 5Z  OF  THE  TOTAL 
ENROLLMENT.     Of  THE  THIRTY-TXO  (32)  GRADUATES,  NINE  (9)  ARE 

in  colleger  one  (1)  is  in  vocational  training*  one  (1)  is 
job  seeklngr  and  txenty'one  (21)  are  employed. 

Subjective  measures  of  CIP  success  are  numerous.  The 
respect  shown  for  fellow  interns  as  demonstrated  in  the  interns 
student  council  proceedings^  in  the  enthusiasm  in  which  the 
CIP  Script;  the  student  newspaper  is  received*  in  the  support 
that  the  basketball  team  receives,  in  the  applause  received  by 
the  choi r#  or  in  the  attendance  to  the  many  other  cip  activities 
are  indicative  of* the  interns  growing  self  worthi  ' 

Interns  willingness  to  participate  in  and  contribute  to 
community  projects  and  forums  as  evidenced  by  their  participation 
in  city  wide  recruitment^  participation  in  career  and  college 
day#  participation  in  leen  forum;  a  local  radio  statiokv  and 
participation  in  assisting  needy  families  are  demonstrations  of 
their  growing  sense  of  responsibility  and  dignity.. 

The  VARIETY  OF  HANDS-ON  EXPERIENCE  SELECTED  AND  SUCCESSFULLY 

completed  by  the  interns  give  testimony  to  the  success  of  cip. 
The  wide  spectrum  of  careers  'selected  gives  testimony  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  career  counseling  seminar*  the  fused  academics 
and  the  individual  and  group  counseling  components  of  the  program. 
Interns  have  had  training  as  diverse  in  experience  as  in  an 
architectural  firm  to  tailoring  and  telecommunications! 

U 

HE  COULD  aO  ON  AND  ON  RELATING  ANECDOTES  THAT  GIVE  EVIDENCE 
OF  INTERNS  STRIVING  TO  REACH  THEIR  POTENTIAL  AND  HOW  THE  ENVIRON- 
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went  of  cip  and  the  cip  staff  imbued  with  the  oic  philosophy 
"of  helping  others  to  help  themselves"  has  assisted  these  young 
people  to  a  decision  of  maximizing  their  potential, 

The  growing  respect  of  interns  for  themselves*  their  peers* 
their  property/  and  their  authority  figures  as  well  as  the 
selection  of  such  a  broad  spectrum  of  vocations  by  the  intern 
seems  to  speak  of  hope  for  the  future,  of  faith  in  a  government 
that  will  provide  the  educational  opportunities  that  will  allow, 
them  to  continue  to  prepare  themselves,  of  an  expectation  that 
the  economy  will  be  of  a  nature  that  will  support  the  jobs  that 
they  have  prepared  for  and  trained  for/  and  of  a  belief  that  a  • 
society  will  prevail  that  will  allow  them  to  seek  and  achieve 
upward  mobility/  satisfactory  incomes/  work  satisfaction,  quality 
of  life/  and  personal  development* 

chairman  t><anks  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  this 
testimony  to  the  committee. 
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OFFICE  OF  QOVERNMENT  LIAISON 


13ia  MABBACHUSCTTS  A\*CNUe.  N.  W.  •  WASHINOTON.  D.  C.  30005  •  203/6S9-660ft 


Honorable  CUSboma  PbU 
UnfM  States  Btmta 
325RSOB 

Washington,  D.C.  20510 
Dear  Seoatar  PbU: 

I  am  vrittiv  yoa  ornmrvivg  the  CatfaoUo  whool  commimtty'a  Interest 
In  8.  2385.  "YoittbTlralnlaK  and  Employment  Act  of  1980.*'  We  are 
P^tto^wiycwwe^ 

tnltlattre  Cor  federal  flnanolal  asslstanoe  to  edooatlon. 

On  May  6  the  House  Conuntttee  on  Education  anl  I^bor  completed 
Its  oonslderatloo  of  this  legislation  and  ordered  Its  version  of  tte  bill 
reported.  The  House  Committee  revised  the  Administration's  proposed 
bill  In  several  reqwots.  Inoludlng  those  sections  which  (feal  with  the 
participation  of  noqni>Uo  school  stodents. 

We  oooslder  the  provlsloas  afbotlng  naapii>Ua  school  students 
wfalob  were  approved  1^  the  Bouse  Cgnuntttee  to  be  aooeptable.  With 
respect  to  the  Admlnistra^n*s  bill,  we  have  prepared  an  aadysls  of 
that  proposal  Iwtinating  changes  which  we  think  would  be  needed  to 
Insure  that  the  children  attewWng  private  elementary  and  seoondsry 
schools  will  be  treated  equitably  In  reoetviDg  benefits  from  this 
legislation.  I  am  enoloslns  a  copy  of  this  doounent  to  assist  you  In  your 
work  on  this  legislation. 


UHim  ITATU 
OATNOUe  COVmiHCI 


May  13,  1980 


Stnoerely, 


Assistant  Dlrectar 


CO:  Jean  iVohlleher 


Enclosure 
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MEMORAHDUH 


April  3.  1960 


RBt  PROPOSED  AMENDMBMTS  TO  THE  "YOUTH  TRAZMTNG 
AND  BHPLOYMENT  ACT  OF  I960"  AFFECTING  MON- 
PUBLIC  SCHCX)L  STUDENTS 


Th«  attachad  aaterials  are  intended  to  provide  you  with 
suggestions  on  emending  the  Adminietration*tf  proposal  dealing 
with  youth  enployment  and  education.    These  amendments  would 
insure  that  children  attending  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  would  be  treated  equitably  in  receiving  benefitu  from 
this  legislation. 

The  aost  important  amendments  being  suggested  are  those 
dealing  with  Section  213  of  Title  II.    We  feel  it  is  essential 
that  Section  213  be  changed  to  eliminate  the  authorisation  of 
direct  grants  to  private  non-sectarian  schools.    Ve  also  think 
that  in  order  to  achieve  equitable  treatment  of  private  school 
ftudents  it  is  necessary  to  amend  Section  213  so  that  it  applies 
tc  programs  authorissd  by  subparts  2  and  3  of  Part  B  of  Title  II. 

Finally,  we  do  not  consider  the  limitations  on  the  use  of 
the  funds  in  Section  213  to  be  in  any  way  necessary.    In  fact, 
we  think  this  language  could  be  easily  misinterpeted  to  either 
avoid  the  provision  of  benefits  to  private  school  children  or 
to  unjustifiably  minimise  those  benefits.    Host  of  the  other 
amendments  are  necessary  to  avoid  potentially  serious  difficulties 
in  iJiterpeting  the  intent  of  this  legislation  with  respect  to 
private  school  children  in  regulations  and  guidelines. 


ADMINISTRATION'S  PROPOSED  BILLz 

•YOUTH  TRAINIBC  AND  BMPLOYMBHT  ACT  OF  1980" 

Suggastttd  Amendmanta  to  Both  Title  I  and  II 
Daaling  with  Nonpublic  Studanta 

(All  Section  number a  referred  to  are  identical  to  the  bill 
transmitted  by  the  Administration  and  introduced  in  the  Oongreas, 
namely  S2385  and  BR6711.    All  propoaed  new  language  ia  underlined 
and  all  language  propoaed  to  be  deleted  ia  ahown  croaaed  out.) 

TITLE  Ix 

SEC.  402.  (a)  (1)  TO  be  eligible  for  programs  under  part  A,  a 

youth  must  be  16  to  21  yeara  of  age  (incluaive),  and  have  a  family 

income  at  or  below  85  percent  of  the  lower  living  standard  income 

level,  except  that  (A)  10  percent  of  each  recipient' a  funda  may  be 

uaed  for  youtha  age  16  to  21  (inclusive)  who  do  not  meet  such  income 

requirement  but  who  otherwise  demonstrate  the  need  for  such  services, 

and  (B)  youths  shall  be  eligible  who  are  age  16  to  21  (inclusive)  and 

(i)  who  are  economically  diaadvantaged  aa  defined  in  aection  3  (8)  of 

this  Act,  or  (ii)  in  accordnnce  with  atandards  prescribed  by  the 

Secretary,  who  are  handicapped  individuals,  youths  under  the 

supervision  or  jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile  or  criminal  juatice 

ay stem,  pregnant  teehagera  or  teenage  moth era,  or  youths  attending 

or  ^eligible  to  receive  aervices 
target  schools  /  authorized  by  Section  213  under 

the  basic  skills  program  under  the  Youth  Education  and  Training  Act. 


ei8 
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SBC.  405. (c) (4) 

" (c)  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  pert  to  provide 
support  for  youth  trelnlng  end  employment  programs,  along  with 
ancillsry  engployment-relsted  services  end  supportive  services, 

which  — 

(1)...,    (2)...,  (3)... 

(4)  provide  for  extensive  .coordination  and  cooperation 
In  the  planning  and  operation  of  the  programs  with  local 
educations I  sgencles  snd  private  nonprofit  schools,  especially 
with  respect  to  activities  on  behalf  of  in-school  youths,  and 
for  the  Involvement  of  the  business  community,  labor 
organizations,  and  community-based  organizations;  and.... 


SEC.  412 (e) 

**  (e)  Prime  sponsors  serving  areas  which  Include  target 
schools  funded  under  the  Youth  Educstlon  and  Training  Act  shsll 
make  sdequate  part-time  %«or)c  experience  opportunities  svallable  for 


Title  X 


eligible  to  receive 
younh*  in  such  schools  and  youths 7 services  authorized 

bv  section.  213  of  that  Act  in  conjunction  vith  programs  under 

thst  Act,  pursuant  to  an  sgreenent  with  the  local  educational 

agency  and  in  accordance  vith  regulations  issued  by  the 

Secretary  of  Labor  in  consultation  vith  the  Secretary  of  Education. 


SEC.  414(4} 

(4)  Basic  programs  assisted  under  this  subpart  shall 
enphasize  efforts  for  out-of-school  youth,  and  programs  for  such 
youths  shall  include  basic  education  and  basic  skills  developed 
cooperatively  vith  the  local  educational  agency  and  other 
educational  institutions  and  organizations. 


SBC.  414(6) 

"  (6)  Programs  assisted  under  this  part  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  coordinste  services  vith  other  youth 
programs  and  similar  services  offered  by  local  educational 
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Title  I 


agenclea,  poBteecondary  in«titution«,  the  State  en?>loyment  service, 
private  induatry  councils,  agencies  assisting  youths  who  are  under 
the  supervision  or  jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile  or  criminal  justice 
system,  the  apprentice shop  system,  community-based  organizations, 
and  other  private  nonprofit  organigations,  businesses  and  labor 
organizations,  and  other  agencies,  and  with  activities  conducted 
under  the  Youth  Education  and  Training  Act,  Career  Education 
Incentive  Act,  Vocational  Education  Act,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  and  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Deliquency 
Prevention  Act. 


SEC-  417(b)  (1) 

"(b)  (1)  Each  youth  opportunity  council  established  in 
accordance  with  this  section  shall  be  constituted  so  that  (A) 
one- third  of  the  members  shall  be  representative  of  employment 
and  training  programs  (including  young  men  and  4ramen  who  are 
eligible  youths  under  this  part),    (B)  one-third  of  the  members 
shall  be  representative  of  private  sector  programs  (including 
business  and  labor),  and  (C)  one-third  of  the  members  shall  be 
representative  of  education  programs  (including  both  public 
and  private  nonprofit  secondary  and  postsecondary  institutions). 


Title  X 


SBC.  423 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  education  cooperation  incentive 
grants  available  to  prime  sponsors  to  carry  out  programs  developed 
on  a  cooperative  basis  with  local  educational  agencies  or  other 
educational  institutions  or  agencies  in  accordance  with  this  section. 

"  (b)  Funds  available  under  this  section  shall  be  used  to  cover 
part  of  the  total  costs  of  programs  to  be  carried  out  pursuant  to 
agreements  with  local  educational  agencies  or  other  educational 
institutions  or  agencies.      Such  funds  may  be  used  to  supplement 
resources  made  available  by  the  prime  sponsor  from  funds  under 
subpart  1  or  other  provisions  of  this  Act  or  from  other  sources, 
which  resources  shall  be  coordinated  with  commensurate  resources 
provided  by  the  local  educational  agency    or  other  educational 
institutions  or  agencies,  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  integrated 
programs  of  work  experience  and  educational  activities. 


SBC.  423(e) (2) 

"(2)  In  using  such  portion  of  its  apportionment  under  this 
section  as  was  ajiportioned  in  the  sane  manner  as  provided  for 
under  section  411(b) (2) (B),  a  prime  sponsor  shall  give  priority 
to  providing  financial  support,  together  with  other  funds  which 
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uy  hm  mad«  •vailabl*  by  the  prlne  sponsor  under  this  part,  for 

work  •xp«ri«nca  and  otbar  training  and  anploymant  assistance  to 

be  provided  for  students  attending  target  schools  designated 

or  eligible  to  receive 
under  /         services~authori«ed  by  Section  213  of  the 

Youth  Education  and  Training  Act,  consistent  with  the  agreenents 

with  local  educational  agencies  required  by  subsection  (f ) . 

"(f)  Programs  under  this  section  shall  be  carried  out 

pursuant  to  an  agreement,  which  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  youth 

opportunity  council,  between  the  prime  sponsor  end  local 

educational  agency  or  agencies  serving  areas  within  the  prime 

sponsor  area  or  other  educational  institutions  or  agencies 

serving  the  same  area.    Bach  such  agreement  shall  — 
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SEC.  207.  (a)  GENERAL  PURPOSE.  —  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  part,  a  local  educational  agency  shall  use 
funds  it  receives  under  this  part  for  fiscal  year  1981  other  than 
the  funds  Allocated  under  Section  213  to  provide  assistance  to 
secondary  schools  within  its  district,  selected  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (b) ,  to  develop  three-year  plans 
that  meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (e) • 


SEC.  209.  Except  as  provided  in  section  417  (b) (2)  of  the 
comprehensive  Enployment  and  Training  Act  of  1973,  as  amended 
by  section  103  of  this  Act,  each  local  educational  agency  that 
receives  funds  under  this  section  shall  establish  an  advisory 
council  to  recommend  to  the  agency  schools  for  assistance... 
toward  achievement  of  its  goals.    Members  of  the  advisory 
body  shall  be  selected  by  the  local  educational  agency  in 
accordance    with  procedures  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  and 
shall  be  representative  of  — 

(1)  parents,  at  least  one  of  whom  is  selected  by 
members  of  the  district  advisory  council  established  under 
section  125  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965; 
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(2)  local  c it Izena,    including  youth j 

(3)  prlvata  industry j 

(4)  th«  prime  sponsor y 

(5)  comnunlty-baaed  organizational 

(6)  taacheray 

(7)  private  aahealat-and-  nonprofit  alemantary  or  secondary 

achoola  , 

(8)  labor  organizationa 


SEC.  213 

(a)  (1)  From  the  funda  available  to  a  atate  or  local 

educational  agency  under  thia  part  and  aubparta  2  and  3  of  Part  B 

allocate 

for  any  fiacal  year,  the  agency  ahall  •et-eei.^  an  amount  Which 
beara  the  aame  ratio  to  the  totel  funds  available  aa  the  number 
of  children  in  that  atate  or  diatrict  Who  are  deacribed  in  aection 
205(e)  (2)  and  Who  are  enrolled  in  nonpxiblic  aecondary  achoola  beara 
to  the  total  nuaber  of  children  enrolled  in  aecondary  achoola  in 
that  state  or  diatrict  Who  are  deacribed  in  aection  205(e) (2) 
The  atate  or  locel  educetionel  egency,  after  conaultation  with 
appropriate  repreaentetlvea  of  nonpublic  achool  atudenta,  ahall 
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Titla  II 


umm  thm  funds  mo  to  arrange,  iii*a*Mimer-«enaia«en«-wi«h 

iaw,  for  th«  provision  of  apacial  aarvicaa  to  disadvantaged  atudente 
who  are  enrolled  in  nonpublic  eecondary  echoole  within  the  etate  or 
dietrict  on  a  baeie  conqparable  to  thoee  provided  to  eimilar  atudente 
enrolled  in  the  eecondary  echoole  of  the  etate  or  local  educetional 
agency.    In  erranging  for  the  provieion  of  epeeiel  eervicee 
thie  eection,  a  etate  or  local  educational  agency,  after  coneultetion 
with  appropriate  repreeentativee  of  nonpublic  echool  etudente.  eh all 
give  priority  to  etudente  enrolled  in  echoole  with  high  concentra- 
tione  of  etudente  who  are  from  low  income  familiee  or  who  demonetrata 
limited  academic  achievement. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  the  provieione  of  thie  eubeeetion,  a  etate 
or  local  educational  agency  may  (A)  provide  eervicee  to  the  etudente 
enrolled  in  nonpublic  eecondary  echoole  that  do  not  diecriminate 
on  the  baeie  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin^  (erHB^-make 
peymnte-te-e-neiipeblie-eeeeiidefly-eeheel-thet-deee-iiet-dieeriMiiiete 
en-«he-beeie-e€-reeer-eelerr-er-iietieiiel-eri9iA-e0*%he%-i«-My 
erranfe-Cer-eheec-eervieeer-exeepe-ehat-e-leeel-ediieeti^iieS-efeney 
nay-Mke-peymente-ender-elettee— (B>-eiily-te-e-eeheal-t)iae-ie-iiat 
deveeed-%e-rel4gAe«ie-eiide-er-eeeer — Any-nenpeblie-eeheel-ehae-yeeeAvee 
■IZMBll-M^er-eiBeee-iB^-ehaii-be-ettb^eet-to-aii^the-reqQiramente' 
un4ea~ehie-re<p%-<appl4eab%e-^e-e-ieeai*edtteatloiiei-e9eney*other 
than-eecttone-llO— (b)— ■n6-teT . 
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(b)  BYPASS  PROVISION.  —  (1)  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  etate  or  local  educational  agency  (A)  la  prohibited  or 
•ubatantlally  impeded  by  state  or  local  law  or  policy  from 
providing  apecial  aervicea  to  atudents  enrolled  in  nonpublic 
achoola  aa  required  by  aubaection  (a),  or  (B)  haa  aubatantlally 
failed  to  arrange  for  the  proviaion  of  aervicea  to  thoae  children 
on  a  comparable  baala  aa  required  by  that  aubaection,  the 
Secretary  ahall  waive  that  requirement  and  arrange  for  the 
proviaion  of  aervicea  to  thoae  children  through  arrangements 
which  ahall  be  aubject  to  the  requirementa  of  aubaection  (a). 
(2A)....  (B)... 

(C)  Any  determination  by  the  Secretary  under  this  aectlon  ahall 
continue  in  effect  until  the  Secretary  determlnea  that  there  will  no 
longer  be  any  failure  or  inability  on  the  part  of  the  atate  or 
local  educational  agency  to  meet  the  requirements  of  aubaection  (a) . 

SEC.  232-    The  Secretary  may  approve  an  application  aubmltted 
under  aectlon  231  only  upon  hla  determination  that  — 

(1)  paymenta  will  be  used  for  planning  and  implementing 
programs  that  are  dealgned  to  improve  the  baslo  and  employment 
alcilla  of    dlaadvantaged  atudentar 

(2)  programs  other. than  those  fxinded  with  aums  allocated 
under  Section  213  will  be  conducted  at  aecondary  achoola  (regardleaa 
of  whether  they  are  within  local  educational  agenciea  eligible  to 
receive  aaaiatance  under  part  A  of  thla  title)  that  meet  the 
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Tltl«  IX 


•ligiblllty  r«qulr«MntB  contalnad  In  Mctlon  207  (b)  t 


SEC.  233.  TO  be  •llglble  under  thle  •ubpert,  ■  State  ahall 
eatabllah  an  advleory  council  whoae  function  ahall  be  to  advlae 
the  State  educational  agency  In  the  aelectlon  of  schoola  to  be 
aealeted  under  aectlon  231  and  aervlcee  to  be  provided  to  nonpublic  achool 
etudente  under  Section  213.    The  Oovemor  of  the  State  and  the 
State  educational  agency  ahall  deelgnate  equal  nusibera  of  aesibera 
of  the  council.    The  Oovemor  and  the  State  educational  agency 
ahall  eelect  two-thlrde  of  the  mttna>ere  of  the  council  from  among 
the  Indlvlduala  who  aerve  ae  menbere  of  the  following  groupet 
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SBC.  243 

(*)•••) 

(b)  Bach  application  aubmittad  by  a  local  aducational 
agancy  undar  thia  aaction  ahall  contain  — 

(1)  aaaurancaa  that  funda  attributabla  to  part  A  for  any 

fiacal  yaar  will  ba  uaad  only  to  aaaiat  programa  ean4a«aa4-aa 
that  ara  part  of 

aaeandayy-aaliaafta-thaa-hava-aabMiaaai  a  conaolidatad  plan  for 
funding  undar  part  A  and  thia  aubpart  and  ara  aalacted  to 
racaiva  aaaiatanca  under  part  A  for  that  yaarj 

(2)  ...}   (3)...}  (4)...} 

(r'  aaaurancaa  that  aarvicaa  will  ba  provided  to 
atudenta  anrollad  in  nonpublic  aacondary  achoola  as  raquirad 
by  aaction  213.* 


*naw  aub aaction  (5) 
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April  2,  1980 


Honorable  Claiborne  Pell 

United  States  Senate 

325  Russell  Senate  Office  Building 

Washington,  D.  C.  20510 

Dear  Chairman  Pell: 

Attached  is  a  statement  of  the  FEDERAL  EDUCATION 
PROJECT  of  the  Lawyers'  Cormaittee  for  Civil  Rights  Under 
Law  on  Title  II  of  the  proposed  Youth  Act  of  1980. 

We  have  long  supported  increased  appropriations  for 
Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act* 
which  would  permit  extension  of  its  programs  to  more 
secondary  schools  throughout  the  country.    Therefore,  we 
generally  are  pleased  that  the  administration's  youth 
education  and  training  proposal  focuses  in  part  on  pro- 
viding basic  skills  programs  to  high  school  level 
students. 

As  we  have  learned  from  fifteen  years  of  experience 

with  Title  I,  ESEA,  the  success  of  the  program  will  de- 
pend largely  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  administrative, 
accountability*  and  enforcement  mechanisms  put  in  place  • 
through  the  legislation*  and  the  concentrtMon  of  funds 
where  they  are  most  needed.    Therefore,  Wk.  find  the  fol- 
lowing features  of  the  administration's  proposal 
especially  welcome  and  believe  they  should  be  retained 
in  any  final  legislation  aimed  at  providing  basic  and 
employment  skills  to  needy  high  school  youths 

•      Distribution  of  Funds.    The  strong  poverty 
focus  of  the  program  in  the  areas  of  funds 
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distribution  and  county,  district,  and 
school  eligibility  combine  with  adequate 
flexibility  in  school  selection  (through 
a  provision  similar  to  the  "no-skip"  pro- 
vision of  Title  I,  ESEA)   to  allow  school 
districts  to  place  programs  where  they 
are  most  needed.    We  do  recommend,  however, 
the  omission  of  average  achievement  level 
as  a  school  eligibility  criterion  because 
such  measures  tre  easily  subject  to  manipu- 
lation and  the  achievement  criterion  is 
unnecessary. 

Authority  of  School  Site  Councils .     Al t ho ug h 
some  have  questioned  whether  the  authority 
of  local  boards  o£  education  will  be  eroded 
by  the  requirement  that  school  plans  be  ap- 
proved by  the  site  councils,  we  believe  that 
enthusiastic  endorsement  by  a  school  council 
representing  parents,  teachers,  and  members 
of  the  community  is  a  prerequisite  to  suc- 
cessful implementation  of  a  school  plan. 
Subsequent  approval  or  disapproval  by 
local  school  boards  prior  to  funding  would 
be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  legislation. 

Selection  and  Composition  of  School  Site  C^rn- 
cilB .    The  provision  for  representative  s I ' iooT 
site  councils,  which  should  permit  members  of 
those  councils  to  be  selected  by  their  peers, 
as  has  been  the  case  under  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act,  and  require  the  appropriate 
representation  of  women  and  minorities  on 
the  councils,   is  critical  to  the  councils' 
capacity  to  provide  a  fair  representation  of 
community  views.     Similarly,  we  support  the 
provision  for  adequate  representation  of  women 
and  minorities  on  district  advisory  councils. 

Resource  Eouity.     If  Title  II  funds  are  to 
provide  additional  resources  for  students  in 
schools  serving  high  concentrations  of  low- 
income  students,  those  schools  first  must  be 
assured  their  fair  share  of  state,  local  and 
other  federal  dollars  as  required  by  the  bill. 

Complaint  Procedures.    We  support  the  provi- 
sions  for  local,  state,  and  federal  complaint 
procedures  as  a  critical  aspect  of  the  pro- 
gram's accountability  system. 
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While  we  support  those  features  of  the  proposed  legislation 
briefly  described  above,  by  themselves  they  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  assiire  the  program's  likelihood  of  success.  The 
recommendations  summarized  below  would  significantly 
strengthen  the  bill: 

•  Student  Eligibility  and  Participation.  A  pro- 
vision  should  be  added  to  the  bill  requiring 
the  development  of  program  goals  based  on  an 
assessment  of  student  needs  and  a  guarantee 
that  those  students  found  to  be  most  in  need 
of  assistance  will  actually  receive  benefits 
under  the  progrfun. 

•  Measures  of  Progress.    The  potential  for  pro- 
gram  accountability  depends  upon  the  willing- 
ness of  the  administration  and  the  Education' 
Department  to  collect  and  analyze  the  neces- 
Bary  data  relating  to  important  benchmarks 
showing  the  program's  progress.    To  permit 
adequate,  national  evaluation  of  the  program, 
including  its  equitable  provision  of  services 
and  benefits  to  young  women  and  minorities, 
the  means  for  measuring  progress  needs  to  be 
spelled  out  in  more  detail. 

•  Individualized  Student  Plans.  Individualized 
student  plans  shouia  include  a  description  of 
career  goals,  educational  and  support  services 
needed  and  to  be  provided,  and  job  training, 
and  work  experience  to  be  provided  to  students 
In  order  to  create  a  comprehensive  approach 

to  meeting  student  needs. 

•  Elimination  of  Discrimination  and  Stereotyping 
Based  on  Sex,  Raca^  National  Origin  and  Handi- 

The  program  lacks  a  clear  mandate  that 
each  school  plan  include  programs  that  will  be 
instituted  to  overcome  and  eliminate  bias  and 
stereotyping  based  on  sex,  race,  national 
origin  or  handicap.     Language  including  such 
a  mandate  should  be  added  to  the  bill. 

•  Planning  Capability.     The  proposed  legislation 
depends  upon  a  local  planning  capacity  that  we 
believe  to  be  absent.    Therefore,  we  recommend 
that  the  Education  Department  provide  greater 
assistance  to  local  schools  and  school  districts 
in  the  planning  year. 
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•  Resources  for  Junior  Hi^h  Schools.     A  mechanism 
should  be  added  to  the  bill  to  insure  that  jun- 
ior high  school  level  students  participate  in 
the  progrzun. 

•  Vocational  Education.     Many  of  the  unanswered 
questions  concerning  the  distribution  of 
federal  vocational  education  funds  under 

P.L.  94-482  and  the  provision  of  vocational  edu- 
cation services  to  the  disadvantaged  will  be 
subject  to  Congressional  scrutiny  in  connection 
with  the  reauthorization  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act.     Therefore,  we  suggest  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  25%  set-aside  of  Title  II "funds 
flowing  through  the  sole  state  agency  for  vo- 
cational education. 


The  attached  statement  discusses  in  detail  all  of  the 
points  summarized  above  and  provides  specific  legislative 
recommendations  for  improving  the  legislation  and  thr  pro- 
gram's capacity  to  achieve  its  goals.     We  hope  these  recom- 
men.  ations  will  be  helpful  to  ycu  in  yovu:  consideration  of 
Title  II  of  the  proposed  Youth  Act  of  1980  and  that  you  v_ll 
call  upon  us  if  we  can  provide  you  with  any  additio:    1  in- 
formation jr  assistance. 


Sincerely, 


FEDERAL  EDUCATION  PROJECT 


Linda  Brown 


Attachment 
LB:bg 
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since  Its  establishment  In  1975,  the  FEDERAL  EDUCATION 
PROJECT  has  had  extensive  experience  with  several  federally 
funded  education  programs,  primarily  Title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  and  the  Vocational 
Education  Act.    As  a  result  of  our  careful  xnonitorlng  of 
these  prograaSf  we  have  learned  which  kinds  of  administra- 
tive mechanisms  and  program  requirements  will  help  assure 
the  expenditure  of  federal  dollars  in  accordance  with  Con- 
gressional Intent.    The  experience  under  Title  I  of  ESEA  is 
especially  instructive  as  the  Congress  tries  to  devise  a 
service  delivery  system  that  will  accomplish  the  laudable 
goals  and  purposes  of  the  Youth  Act  of  1980. 

In  1965,  in  a  spirit  of  great  hope  that  the  achievement 
gap  between  children  from  low- income  families  and  their  age- 
luid  grade-level  peers  could  be  closed,  Title  I  was  passed  to 
provide  special  assistance  to  school  districts  having  es- 
pecially high  concentrations  of  impoverished  children.  Once 
agreement  on  the  notion  of  providing  ansistemce  to  private 
school  students  under  Title  I  was  reached,  the  legislation 
was  developed  and  passed  very  quickly.    Money  was  funneled 
to  local  schools  even  more  quickly,  well  before  the  promul- 
gation of  regulations  spelling  out  how  the  program  was  to  be 
Implemented . 

While  President  Lyndon  Johnson  and  the  Congress  were 
broadly  congratulated  for  fast  action  in  initiating  the 
largely  new  endeavor  of  federal  aid  to  elementary  and  secon- 
dary education,  the  special,  categorical  nature  of  the 
program  ma  not  clearly  evident  to  local-level  administra- 
tors, by  whom  Title  I  was  largely  perceived  as  general  aid. 
The  initial  expenditure  of  these  new  funds  demonstrated  that 
misperception . 

The  initial  years  of  Title  I  were  a  disappointment  to 
many.    Civil  rights  groups  conducted  a  massive  monitoring 
effort  during  1968  to  find  out  how  the  program  was  being 
implemented  and  how  Title  I  dollars  were  being  spent.  The 
findings  were  piiblished  in  1969  in    a  report:     Title  I  ESEA; 
Is  It  Helping  Poor  Children?    This  report  doc\imented  the 
repeated  misexpenditure  ot  Title  I  funds,  the  widespread 
failure  to  involve  either  parents  of  poor  children  or  local 
conanunity  organizations  in  the  planning  of  programs,  and 
the  absence  of  any  realistic  program  accountability.  The 
report  concluded  that  the  concept  of  Title  I  could  not  be 
judged  a  failure  because  it  Had  not  been  tried,  and  that 
Title  I  dollars  simply  were  not  reaching  the  program's  in- 
tended beneficiaries.     Conc^ressional  oversight  hearings  in 
1970  and  subsequent  investigations  by  the  Office  of  Education 
supported  these  findings . 

Based  on  such  information.  Congress  «unended  the  statute 
in  1970,  in  1974,  and  most  recently  in  1978  to  specify  in 
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greater  detail  how  Title  I  is  to  be  implemented,  how  compli- 
ance is  to  be  measured,  and  the  responsibilities  of  the 
federal,  state  and  local  administrative  agencies.  By 
sharpening  and  fine  tuning  the  legislation.  Congress  has 
created  a  vehicle  for  the  delivery  of  coti5>ensatory  education 
services  that  is  now  a  demonstrated  success.    The  achieve- 
ment levels  of  Title  I  participants  are  on  the  rise.  Nation- 
wide research  studies  and  a  review  of  exemplary  programs 
show  that  Title  I  is  working. 

The  past  fifteen  years*  experience  with  this  massive 
effort  to  help  disadvantaged  children  do  better  in  school 
should  provide  the  basis  for  any  attempt  to  duplicate  in 
junior  and  senior  high  schools  the  positive  gains  made 
in  elementary- level  Title  I  programs,    of  course,  as  Secre- 
tary Hufstedler  stated  in  recent  testimony  before  the  House 
and  senate,  wa  cannot  "simply  expand  programs  designed  for 
8-year  olds  and  expect  them  to  meet  the  needs  of  16-year 
2i  recommended  a  new  effort  for  secondary  students 

that  builds  on  the  lessons  learned  in  lower  grades.  We 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  Secretary's  conclusions  that 
it  is  important  to  build  upon  what  is  known.    We  cannot 
afford  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  early  Title  I  years, 
or  of  other  new  legislative  initiatives  at  the  federal 
level.*    Structures  and  mechanisms  for  making  a  delivery  sys- 
tem function  as  intended  have  been  devised  and  tested;  they 
should  be  included  as  a  part  of  the  compensatory  programs  at 
junior  and  senior  high  school  levels  which  will  be  estab- 
lished through  the  Youth  Education  and  Training  Act. 

The  FEDERAL  EDUCATION  PROJECT  suggests  that  the  goals 
and  purposes  of  this  new  Act  could  be  accoii5)li8hed  through 
a  new  subpart  of  Title  I  which  maintains  the  features  of 
existing  programs  that  make  sense  in  the  higher  grades,  as- 
sures funding  at  the  secondary  level,  and  builds  in  the 
positive  and  innovative  features  of  the  new  Act  as  it  has 
been  proposed. 

Much  of  the  rationale  for  a  wholly  new  legislative  ap- 
proach appears  to  be  based  on  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the 


♦General  Revenue  Sharing,  for  example,  promised  to  pro- 
vide "power  to  the  people"  and  a  local  voice  for  citizens  in 
the  decision-making  process.    Not  only  was  citizen  partici- 
pation largely  absent  or  ignored  but  millions  of  federal  dol- 
lars have  been  spent  since  1972  in  ways  which  have  fostered 
and  perpetuated  discrimination  based  on  race,  sex  and  national 
origin. 
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degr««  of  flexibility  inherent  in  Title  I.    For  example,' 
that  program  already  perxaits  comprehenaivo  planning  to  meet 
student  needs,  teacher  training  and  bonus  pay,  and  the  use 
of  funds  for  auxiliary  services  related  to  the  educational 
needs  of  participants.    By  creating  a  new  subpart  of  Title  I 
to  serve  secondary  level  students,  these  features  could  be 
improved  upon  and  specifically  adapted  to  the  secondary 
level  while  maintaining  the  working  structure  and  important 
administrative  mechanisms  already  in  existence.    One  argu- 
ment given  by  proponents  of  Title  II  of  the  Youth  Act  for 
the  development  of  new  program  legislation  rather  than  the 
extension  of  Title  I  ESEA  is  the  desirability  of  avoiding 
the  use  of  "pull-out"  programs  that  segregate  participants 
for  part  of  the  school  day.    However,  the  Office  of  Education 
has  now  made  it  clear  that  nothing  in  the  Title  I  statute  or 
regulations  requires  school  districts  to  use  only  "pull-out" 
programs  rather  than  providing  supplementary  services  to 
Title  I  students  in  the  regular  class  setting.    Thus,  there 
would  be  no  restrictions  upon  the  ability  of  local  schools 
and  districts  to  design  programs  to  meet  the  unique  needs  of 
students  at  the  secondary  school  level.    Many  critical  pro- 
visions that  help  make  programs  work  to  the  benefit  of  dis- 
advantaged students  appear  to  have  been  lost,  omitted  or 
distorted  in  the  legislation  now  before  the  Congress. 

But  it  seems  to  us  that  the  central  question  is  not 
whether  Title  I  should  be  extended  and  revised    as  necessary 
to  provide  for  secondary-level  programs,  or  whether  a  new 
legislative  vehicle  should  be  created  altogether.  Rather, 
the  questions  are  how  to  utilize  the  positive  features  of 
the  Title  I  experience,  and  how  to  adapt  the  provisions  of 
that  program  which  are  responsible  for  its  success  and  its 
promise  for  even  greater  achievements  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  remainder  of  our  statement  focuses  on  specific  pro- 
visions in  the  administration's  proposed  legislation  that 
appear  weak  or  inadequate  based  on  what  we  know  from  past 
experience,  and  on  featureat  in  the  proposal  that  we  believe 
are  essential  to  its  success  and  which  therefore  should 
be  retained  as  the  Congress  considers  this  bill.    Where  we 
are  able,  we  provide  specific  reconanendations .    However,  in 
some  instancfes  we  merely  direct  your  attention  to  problems 
for  which  we  do  not  yet  have  recotrmended  solutions,  or  areas 
of  concern  which  %#e  believe  should  be  addressed  and  resolved 
before  this  program  is  passed  or  implemented. 

1.    Formula  (Sec.  205) 

We  strongly  support  the  proposed  formula  for  distribut- 
ing funds  to  counties  (and  then  to  local  school  districts) . 
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It  la  very  similar  to  the  formula  used  for  distribution  of 
concentration  grants  in  Title  I  of  ESEA  and  recognises  the 
particular  need  for  assistance  of  those  urban  and  rural 
school  systems  in  which  poverty  concentrations  contribute 
to  the  crisis  rate  of  youth  unemployment.    Unless  a  highly 
targeted  formula  is  maintained,  it  is  unlikely  that  suffi- 
cient funds  will  be  provided  to  our  neediest  secondary 
schools  in  order  for  any  positive  results  to  be  achieved 
by  the  progr«UB. 


2.  ■  School  Eligibility  and  Rzmkinq    (Sec.  207(b)  and 
(c)) 

We  support  the  use  of  a  poverty  criterion  for  the  rank- 
ing of  schools  eligible  to  receive  a  planning  grant  in  FY  81. 
Unfortunately,  funds  authorized  and  appropriated  are  not 
likely  to  be  sufficient  to  provide  assistance  to  all  schools 
attended  by  students  in  need  of  basic  and  employment  skills. 
Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  funds  be  targeted  on  schools 
serving  students  who  face  the  multiple  barriers  to  educa- 
tional and  employment  success  created  by  poverty  and  low 
achievement  in  basic  skills.    Ranking  and  providing  planning 
funds  according  to  the  concentration  of  students  from  low- 
income  families  recognizes  the  impediments  to  academic 
achievement  caused  by  poverty  and  the  limitations  on  re- 
sources which  impoverished  communities  have  available  to 
assist  students  who  are  failing  in  school. 

The  inclusion  in  Sec,  207(c)  of  the  exception  to  the 
"no  skip"  concept  that  is  part  of  the  Title  I  ESEA  school- 
ranking  procedure  is  also  a  positive  feature  of  the  proposal. 
This  will  mean  that  a  school  with  a  concentration  of  low- 
achieving  stuctets    that  is  significantly  greater  than  a 
school  higher  ranked  on  the  basis  of  poverty  may  receive  a 
planning  grant  before  the  poverty-ranked  school  having  a 
lower  concentration  of  low-achieving  students.    This  ap- 
proach preserves  the  utility  of  the  poverty  ranking  sch&me 
and  yet  assures  that  those  eligible  schools  having  che 
highest  concentrations  of  low-achieving  students  will  not 
be  excluded  from  the  program's  planning  phase. 

While  we  strongly  support  the  poverty  ranking  approach, 
we  are  concerned  about  some  of  the  vague  and  imprecise 
language  of  Sec.  207(b)  and  (c) .    For  example,  what  is  meant 
by  the  language  of  Sec.  207(b)  (1)  pertaining  to  a  school 
being  eligible  if      ...  it  serves  a  large  number  or  per- 
centage of  children  from  low-income  families."    We  support 
the  use  of  a  poverty  concentration  measure  to  determine  school 
eligibility  but  suggest  that  the  provision  refer  to  schools 
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— rvinq  •syclally  high  concentratlona  of  children  from  low- 
lncon<  fanllieg  and  tnen  autnorize  the  Secretary  to  detine 
this  more  carefully  in  regulationa.    Otherwise,  the  provi- 
sion is  open  to  "interpretation*  and  abuse. 

A  more  problematic  provision  in  the  eligibility  sec- 
tion is  the  criterion  of  Sec.  207(b)(2)  which  permits  a 
school  to  receive  funds  if  75  par  cent  of  the  students  achieve 
below  the  25th  percentile  in  basic  skills  achievement  on  an 
objective  test.    This  measure  is  subject  to  manipulation. 
Almost  any  school  could  be  eligible  depending  on  what  test 
is  used  and  how  the  scores  are  interpreted.    Since  there  is 
not  likely  to  be  sufficient  funding  for  this  program  to 
serve  all  schools  having  low-achieving  students,  we  believe 
it  should  focus  on  those  students  who  are  subject  to  the  ad- 
ditional barriers  to  opportunity  created  by  poverty. 
Generally,  schools  eligible  according  to  the  poverty  and  the 
achievement  criterion  will  overlap  and  the  poverty  criterion 
would  be  less  subject  to  abuse  and  easier  to  administer.  To 
the  extent  that  the  schools  made  eligible  by  each  method  do 
not  overlap,  students  in  schools  with  high  concentrations  of 
poverty  are  «>re  likely  to  be  dependent  on  the  additional  re- 
sources provided  by  this  program  to  reach  their  potential. 


Recownendations 

a.    The  school  eligibility  section  (Sec.  207(b)(1)) 
should  be  clarified  and  stated  as  follows  and 
Sec.  207(b)(2)  should  be  eliminated: 

A  secondary  school  is  eligible  to 
receive  planning  assistance  under 
this  section  only  if  it  serves  an 
especially  high  concentration  of  stu- 
dents from  low- income  families,  as 
defined  by  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 


b.    The  second  sentence  of  the  Ranking  and  Selection 
of  Schools  section  should  be  changed  to  conform 
to  the  recoimnendation  above  and  read  as  follows: 

Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  agency  may  rank  a  school 
that  is  eligible  under  subsection 
(b) (1)  ahead  of  a  higher  ranked  achool 
that  has  a  significantly  lower  con- 
centration of  students  deficient  in 
basic  skills  achievement. 
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3-    Student  Eligibility  and  Participation 

The  legislation  says  little  or  nothing  about  which  stu- 
dents will  actually  receive  assistance  under  this  program. 
There  is  no  assurance  that  those  students  who  are  most  in 
need  will  receive  the  highest  levels  of  services,  or  that 
they  will  receive  any  services  at  all.    The  bill  appears  to 
leave  decisions  about  who  is  served  completely  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  local  principals  and  teachers,  without  any  gui- 
dance expressed  in  the  legislation  even  that  students  most 
in  need  should  receive  priority.    Under  this  bill,  local 
school  systems  could  decide  that  the  students  on  the  very 
bottom  are  beyond  their  reach  and  focus  resources,  instead, 
on  those  students  (who  with  some  assistance)  are  more  likely 
to  demonstrate  the  "success"  of  the  program.    Recipients  of 
these  funds  must  not  be  permitted  to  sl^ly  "write  off" 
those  students  vho    are  most  in  need  and  who  require  a 
greater  investment  of  resources  in  order  to  benefit. 

Under  this  bill  it  is  highly  possible  that  local  school 
officials  will  not  even  know  which  students  are  most  in 
need  since  there  is  no  required  needs  assessment.    The  pro- 
posed "objective  test"  used  for  school  eligibility  and  rank- 
ing purposes,  if  retained,  probably  would  not  be  more  than 
a  one-dimensional  test  of  basic  reading  and  arithmetic 
skills  and  would  not  provide  a    full  picture  of  student 
need.    Such  open-ended  and  vague  requirements  allow  unlimited 
discretion  and  may  not  lead  to  the  development  of  plans  that 
focus  on  helping  our  neediest  youth,  the  very  youth  the  sys- 
tem is  already  failing  to  serve. 


Recommendations 

a.    Section  207(e) (1)  should  be  changed  so  that 
the  development  of  the  short-term  and  long- 
term  goals  of  the  program  will  be  based  on  an 
assessment  of  student  needs,  emd  thus  it 
should  read  as  follows: 

Specific  short-term  and  long-term 
goals  for  improving  basic  skills 
achievement,  reducing  the  student 
drop-out  rate,  improving  student 
attendance,  improving  employment 
skills,  strengthening  the  transi- 
tion to  work,  and  eliminating 
stereotyping  by  race,  sex,  national 
origin,  or  handicapping  condition; 
and  sufficient  information  to  dem- 
onstrate that  such  goals  have  been 
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developed  as  a  re^i}!^  of  An  assess- 
nent  of  student  n^^^^  that  includes . 
the  identification  of  students  (A) 
who  require  additionAl  assistatice  in 
order  to  achieve  v^^^n  the  ranges 
espected  for  others  °t  similar  age 
and  grade  level,  e^Pj^ial^Y  read- 
ing, xoathematics,  and  vritten  and 
oral  conmunicatiot^;     (b)  who  are 
likely  to  drop  ou^  o*  school j  (C) 
who  are  absent  fr^m  ^^hool  more  of- 
ten than  the  distxri^J's  average 
absenteeism  rate;  an4     (p)  who  have 
sought  but  not  b«^n  ^le  to  obtain 
work. 


b.  The  following  sentence^  *^^xjld  be  added  to  Sec. 
207  (e)  after  the  numb^^ecJ  ^xjbsCctions  to  assure 
that  students  most  in  fiee^  receive  services: 

Programs  designed  to  Achieve  the 
goals  specified  ifi  ^^section  207 
(e)  (1)  must  be  d^^i^^d  so  that 
they  will  meet  th^  ^^^s  of  stu- 
dents roost  in  ne^^  oZ  such  assis- 
tance.    Students  ^nO^t  in  need  of 
assistance  in  th^  a^^^s  of  basic 
and  employment  sl^j.!}-^  achievement 
must  be  served  fl^st^  ifi  determining 
which  students  wlJ,l  J^^rticipate  in 
the  programs  fun^^d'^ 


4.    Plan  Requirement  (Sec,  207^^)) 

This  section  as  a  whole  appe^^^  to  be  an  attempt  to  create 
program  accountability  by  desctibMg  the  elements  that  the 
school  plan  must  include.     How^ve^,  it  is  deficient  in  several 
regards. 

a.    Specific  approach^5^^^ ^9^^^^^^^^  ??^^°' 
(e)  (2)  states  that  the  plan  mus^^^titain  specific  approaches 
for  achieving  the  goals  articui^t^'i  in  subpart  (2)  and  a  means 
for  measuring    annual  progress  to^^ds  attainment  of  these 
goals.     "Specific  approaches"  ^^uM  be  significantly  less  than 
actual  programs,  policies  and  pfcC^^jures  designed  to  achieve 
specific  goals.    This  kind  of  v-e^^  language  invites  weak 
plans  and  needs  to  be  strength^ne"*     since  the  superintendent 
must  select  the  best  plans  for  inrf^Xementation  funding  from 
among  those  submitted,  if  they         ^11  weak,  there  is  little 
potential  for  real  change  that  be^^fits  students. 
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Reconpandation 

The  first  part  of  subsection  207(e)  (2)  should  be  re- 
vised to  read  as  follows: 

Specific  approaches,  programs ^  poli- 
cies and  procedures  for  achieving  the 
goals  described  in  paragraph  (1)   .  .  . 

b»    Measures  of  progress.    The  requirement  (Sec.  207 
(e)(2))  that  the  school  plans  include  means  for  measuring 
progress  toward  achieving  the  program's  goals  is  weak.  The 
legislation  should  give  more  guidance  on  what  kinds  of  measures 
are  adequate  indicators  of  progress  and  what  kinds  of  data  are 
to  be  compiled  to  demonstrate  that  progress.    For  example,  ac- 
cording to  Sec.  207  (3)  (1),  one  of  the  goals  of  the  program 
must  be  reducing  student  dropouts.    Pregnant  girls  often 
drop  out  of  school  due  to  social  pressure  and  teenage  mothers 
do  so  in  order  to  care  for  their  children.    Unless  the  data 
allegedly  demonstrating  progress  toward  reducing  dropouts  is 
disaggregated  by  sex,  the  progress  measure  will  not  indicate 
whether  needs  of  female  students  are  being  adequately  met  and 
their  drop-out  rates  lessening. 

Additionally,  unless  the  federal  legislation  spells  out 
what  kind  of  information  is  to  be  collected  and  used  to  mea- 
sure the  progress  of  programs,  any  assessment  or  nationwide 
evaluation  of  the  success  of  the  program  as  a  whole  will  be 
impossible,    without  evaluation  data,  the  state  educational 
agencies,  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  Congress  will 
be  unable  to  make  recomneiidations  for  program  improvement  or 
for  determining  the  kinds  of  technical  assistance  that  are 
needed..  This  mistake  was  made  in  the  early  years  of  Title  I 
and  only  in  more  recent  years  has  a  more  useful  and  uniform 
system  of  evaluation  been  required  so  as  to  measxirc  the  pro- 
gram's success.     Plans  for  evaluation  on  a  national  basis 
need  to  be  built  into  the  program  from  the  beginning.  By 
prescribing  in  more  detail  the  kinds  of  progress  measures 
schools    should  include  in  their  plans,  much  of  this  problem 
can  be  alleviated. 


Recommendation 

In  order  to  assure  that  federal,  state  and 
local  school  district  officials  have  data  that 
show  the  progress  a  school  is  making  in  achieving 
the  goals  of  its  plan,  including  the  elimination 
of  discrimination  and  stereotyping  based  on  race. 
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sex,  national  origin  and  handicapping  condition,  the 
second  phrase  in  subsection  207 ie) (2)  should  be 
changed  to  read  as  follows: 

.   .   .  and  a  means     .  :teasuring  annual  prog- 
ress toward  attal.i*  ent  of  those  goals,  in- 
cluding at  a  roiniT7ir..Ti    measures  by  race,  sex, 
national  origin  and  handicapping  condition 
of:     student  achievement  in  basic  and  em- 
ployment skills,  &:adent  dropout  and  ab- 
senteeism rates,  :ind  placement  of  students 
in  work  experience  programs,  as  specified  by 
regulations  of  the  Secretary. 


c.     Services  to  be_provided.     The  legislation  gener- 
ally fails  to  describe  services  or  progrzuns  that  will  be  pro- 
vided to  needy  st.udents.    While  Sec.  207  (e)(8)  requires  the 
development  of  a  b^sic  skills  and  employment  record  for  each 
disadvantaged  student  in  the  served  schools,  there  is  no  re- 
quirement that  the  needs  of  the  individual  students  be 
assessed,  or  their  problems  diagnosed,  or  for  development  of 
a  plan  to  meet  their  needs      We  recommend  that  individualized 
plans  be  developed  for  all  -jtadents  including  a  description 
of  educational  and  support  services  needed  and  to  be  pro- 
vided, career  goals  of  the  stu'f.ent,  and  job  training  and  work 
experience  to  be  provided. 


Recomaiendation 

Subsection  207(e)(3)  should  be  revised  to  read  as 
follows: 

Procedures  for  developing,  for  each  disad- 
vantaged student  in   that  school,   an  in- 
dividualized plan  that  includes  an  assess- 
ment of  basic  and  employment  skills  and 
support  services  needs,  programs  to  be 
provided  in  order  to  meet  those  needs, 
career  goals,  work  experience  needs  and 
work  placement  provided,  and  a  basic  skills 
and  employment  record  that  contains  ele- 
ments approved  by  the  prime  sponsor  and 
the  local  private  industry  council,  es- 
tablished in  accordance  with  Section  704 
of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1973. 
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5 .  Lack  of  Programs  Designed  to  Eliminate  Discrimi- 
nation and  Stereotyping  Based  on  Sex,  Race,  ~ 
National  Origin  and  Hemdicapping  Condition 

We  support  those  provisions  contained  in  Sec.  207(e)(3) 
£md  S4C.  208(a) (2)  of  the  bill  aimed  at  providing  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity.     We  believe  that  such  provisions  are 
essential  in  order  to  help  eliminate  the  channeling  of  young 
vromen  into  work  experience,  jobs,  and  careers  that  are  tra- 
ditional for  their  sex  and  are  typically  low-paying,  low- 
status  and  dead-end.    However,  by  themselves  these  provisions 
are  not  enough.     Subsections  207(e)(1)  and  (2)  require 
development  of  goals  and  approaches  used  to  reach  the  goal 
of  eliminating  stereotyping  by  race,  sex,  national  origin 
and  handicapping  condition  but  fall  short  of  mandating  that 
specific  activities  be  conducted  for  this  purpose.  Unless 
this  section  is  strengthened  by  requiring  that  a  specific 
plan  be  developed  and  implemented  to  eliminate  sLsreotyping, 
the  effort  made  is  likely  to  be  insufficient.     For  exaunple, 
a  recent  study  of  vocational  education  conducted  by  the 
American  Institute  for  Research  (AIR)  found  that  there  was 
"little  activity  at  the  school  level  to  foster  equity  — 
particularly  student-oriented  activity,"  but  that  there  is 
a  strong,  positive  correlation  between  the  existence  of 
progrzuns  for  students  at  the  school  level  aimed  at  the 
elimination  of  sex  discrimination  and  sex  stereotyping*  and 
the  proportion  of  nontraditional  enrollments  in  vocational 
education. 


^There  are  important  differences  between  sex  discrimi- 
nation, which  is  prohibited  by  Title  IX  and  sex  bias  and  sex 
stereotyping.     The  regulations  implementing  P.L.  94-482  pro- 
vide the  following  definitions  which  demonstrate  the  dif- 
ferences between  these  three  kinds  of  behavior: 

(a)  "Sex  bias"  means  behaviors  resulting  from  the 
assumption  that  one  sex  is  superior  to  the  other. 

(b)  "Sex  stereotyping"  means  attributing  behaviors, 
abilities,  interests,  values,  and  roles  to  a  person 
or  group  of  persons  on  the  basis    of  their  sex. 

(c)  "Sex  discrimination"  means  any  action  which 
limits  or  denies  a  person  or  a  group  of  persons  op- 
portunities, privilecf^s,  roles,  or  rewards  on  the 
basis  of  their  sex. 
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Recororoondatlon 

In  order  to  assure  that  each  school  partici- 
pating in  the  program  makes  an  affirmative  effort 
to  eliminate  and  overcome  the  effects  of  discrimina- 
tion and  stereotyping  based  on  race,  sex,  national 
origin  and  handicapping  condition,  the  following 
language  should  be  added  to  Si^section  207  (e)(3): 

.   .   .  and  programs  that  will  be  in- 
stituted specifically  to  overcome 
bias  and  stereotyping  based  on  race, 
sex,  national  origin,  or  handicapping 
condition,  and  encourage  the  prepara- 
tion of  students  for  nontraditional 
jobs . 


6 ,     Planning  Capability 

The  legislatior.  contains  no  provisions  to  assure  that 
decision  makers  at  the  school  level  will  have  the  capacity 
to  engage  in  the  kind  of  comprehensive  planning  process 
described  by  Sec.  207.    While  Sec.  252  requires  state  agen- 
cies to  provide  technical  assistance  and  information  derived 
from  relevant  research  on  successful  projects  designed  to 
improve  basic  and  employment  skills,  we  have  no  assvurance 
that  the  states  will  be  ready  to  provide  this  kind  of  useful 
and  necessary  assistance  in  time  to  aid  local  schools  with 
their  planning  process. 

We  recommend  the  addition  of  a  federal  role,  with  a 
specific  portion  of  funds  set  aside  dxiring  the  first  year  of 
the  program  (the  planning  year)  with  which  the  Department  of 
Education  will  gather  together  Information  on  successful 
programs  already  in  existence  that  are  designed  to  address 
the  goals  that  schools  must  include  in  their  plans.  Such 
models  should  be  described  in  detail  and  disseminated 
through  existing  channels  —  but  more  effectively  than  in 
current  practice  —  such  as  the  Joint  Dissemination  Review 
Panel;  and  through  such  methods  as  regional  conferences  for 
school  level  administrators  and  school    site  council  members 
in  need  of  technical  assistance  to  design  plans  and  programs 
to  meet  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

Simply  providing  money  to  our  neediest  secondary  schools 
does  not  assure  that  local  school  principals  and  staff,  even 
with  the  assistance  of  the  advisory  council,  will  have  the 
know-how  to  design  adequate  plans  and  programs.     The  provision 
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of  descriptive  information  on  successful  models  by  the 
Department  does  not  intrude  upon  the  local  discretion 
built  into  the  pLo<jX«o  since  use  and  adaption  of  successful 
models  would  be  left  to  the  local  planners  and  decision- 
makers.    If  sufficient  information,  creativity,  innovation 
and  motivation  already  existed  at  the  local  school  level, 
schools  would  not  be  failing  to  the  degree  they  are  in 
meeting  needs  of  low-achieving,  unemployed  youth.  Guidance, 
leadership  and  information  must  be  provided  from  the  federal 
level  if  the  program  is  to  succeed.     Such  a  role  needs  to 
be  defined  by  the  legislation  and  funding  must  be  provided 
to  carry  it  out. 

Rec  onaaenda  t  io  n  s 

A  new -subsection  (b)  should  be  added  to  Sec.  238 
of  Part  C  —  General  Provisions  —  to  include  a  federal 
information  and  technical  assistance  role,  and,  subse- 
quent sections  should  be  renumbered  accordingly.  The 
section  title-^and  subsection'  (b)  should  read  as  follows: 


Program  Development  and  Informational  and  Tech- 
nical Assistance 

Sec.  258(a) [to  read  as  drafted] 

(b)  In  order  to  provide  information  and  technical 
assistance  to  schools  engaged    in  program  planning, 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  detailed  descriptive 
information  on  model  programs  that  are  successfully 
working  to  meet  any  of  the  goals  to  be  included  in 
the  school  plans  and  disseminate  this  information 
to  the  state  and  local  educational  agencies  through 
the  Joint  Dissemination  Review  Panel  and  through 
regional  conferences  designed  to  assist  local 
school  officials  and  members  of  the  school  site 
advisory  councils  in  developing  programs  and 
plans  to  be  funded  under  this  Act. 

(c)  Source  of  funds.    The  Secretary  is  authorized, 
out  of  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title 
in  any  fiscal  year,  to  set  aside  not  more  than  one 
per  cent,  or  $10  million,  whichever  is  less,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  with 
one  half  that  amount  for  ptarposes  of  carrying  out 
subsection  (a)  and  one  half  for  carrying  out  sub- 
section (b) . 
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7.   Accountab  i 1 i  ty 

Without  specific  accountability  mechanisms  built 
into  the  legislation,  we    do  not  believe  this  prograun  is 
likely  to  succeed.    We  strongly  support  several  features 
of  the  bill  that  attempt  to  provide  such  accountability 
and  we  urge  strengthening  other  provisions  for  this  purpose. 

a.     School  site  councils.  We  fully  endor^j  the 
contemplated  role  of  the  school  site  councils  in  the  plan- 
ning, implementation  aivl  evaluation  of  school  plans  and  pro- 
grams.   By  giving  parents,  teachers  an(f  members  of  the 
coninunii^y  a  role  in  3h&^ii*g  the  educational  program  funded 
by  this  Act,  an  essential  broad  base  of  support  for  the 
schools'  efforts  will  be  rireated.    Without  this  kind  of 
support  the  ambitious  O'CW.'.s  of  the  program  are  unlikely  to 
succeed.    We  have  learnod  from  experience  w:.  ::h  Title  I  and 
Head  Start  that  when  parents  are  involved  in  the  educat  on 
of  their  children,  their  children's  achie /ement  is  enhanced. 
We  ohould  continue  to  build  from  this  experience. 

The  school  plan  approval  required  by  the  school  site 
councils  precedes*  the  superintendent's  selection  of  schoc  -  . 
for  impelroentation  fiinding  and  the  ultimate  approval  of 
selected  plans  by  the  local  school  boards.    Thus,  the  role 
of  the  councils  complements  and  does  not  conflict  with  the 
authority  of  school  district  superintendents  and  school 
boards . 

We  also  support  the  requirements  that  the  composition 
of  the  school  site  councils  reflect  the  sex,  race  and  rational 
origin  of  the  student  population  intended  to  benefit  by  the 
program.    Adequate  representation  of  minorities  and  women 
on  the  councils  at  least  wHLhelp  assure  sensitivity  to  the 
problems  faced  by  female  and  minority  students.    The  accounta- 
bility role  of  the  councils  is  especially  important  given  the 
lack  of  strong  federal  or  state  monitoring  and  enforcement 
roles. 

b.    District  Advisory  Councils.    The  district  level 
councils  play  an  essential  role  in  building  community  support 
for  the  program.    Adequate  representation  of  women  on  the 
councils  is  especially  crucial  to  fair  evaluation  of  the 
school  plans'  capacity  to  meet  the  special  raeds  of  young 
women  in  developing  realistic  career  goals  and  in  obtaining 
training  and  work  experience  that  offers  them  a  wide  range 
of  opportunities.    Thus,  we  support  the  provision  for  the 
councils  that 
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requires  them  to  have  a  race,  sex  and  ethnic  composition 
that  corresponds  to  the  population  of  the  school  district's 
service  area. 

The  coordination    between  this  Council  and  the  Title  I 
Parent  Advisory  council  provided  by  the  selection  of  at  least 
one  member  of  the  council  by  the  Title  I  PaC  is  a.  positive 
feature  we  also  support.    It  assures  critical  communication 
between  the  two  councils  opera tiong  at  the  district  level,  both 
of  which  have  similar  mandates  and  interests  in  improving 
the  educational  attainment  of  disadvantaged  students. 

c.    Resources  Equivalency.    If  funds  made 
available  to  secondary  schools  through  the  Youth  Act  of  1980 
are  to  make  a  difference  in  the  acquisition  of  basic  and 
employability  skills  by  low-achieving  students  in  areas 
with  high  poverty  concentrations,  then  the  Act  must  include 
provisions  that  assure  that  these  new  funds  will  be  added  to 
those  resources  already  available  in  the  absence  of  funds 
under  Title  II.    Further,  these  new  federal  dolleirs  should 
not  be  used  to  make  up  any  gap  between  the  level  of  local 
and  state  funds  provided  in  schools  funded  under  Title  II 
and  those  which  are  not.  '  The  funded  schools  should  be  assured 
of  their  fair  share  of  all  local,  state  and  other  federal 
r'ollars  before  Title  II  funds  are  added  to  supplement  the 
educational  programs  offered  in  the  Title  ii  schools. 
Therefore,  Section  210 (b).  Resources  Equivalency,  is  essential 
and  we  strongly  support  both  Parts  (1)  and  (2)  of  that  section. 


d.  Complaint    Resolution.    We  strongly  support 
the  provisions  for  local,  state  and  federal  administrative 
complaint  procedures  that  parallel  those  of  Title  I  ESEA. 
Complaint  procedures  are  an  important  part  of  the  accounta- 
bility mechanism  and  when  such  procedures  are  utilized  they 
can  help  bring  about  the  smooth  resolution  of  conflict  and 
alleged  noncompoiance  with  the  law  or  regulations,  and  they 
add  to  the  enforcement  structure.      it  is  also  important  to 
maintain  these  complaint  provisions  as  proposed  since  they 
are  the  same  as  those  already  implemented  under  Title  I. 
Dissimilar  complaint  procedures  would  create  confusion  both 
for  administrators  trying  to  apply  the  different  procedures 
and  for  peurents  trying  to  use  them. 

e.  Reports  on  Benchmarks.   (Sec.  212)  This 
section  describes  the  annual  reports  that  local  school 
districts  funded  under  Title  II  must  submit  to  their  state 
agencies  and  the  Secretary.    These  reports  are  to  include 
"a  detailed  description  of  the  progress  made  by  each  school 
assisted  under  this  part  to  meet  its  objectives.  This 
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description  shall  include  the  specific  performance  criteria 
used  by  each  school  to  measure  progress.** 

As  already  stated  under  Cossnent  4.b.r  if  the  measures 
of  progress  are  to  provide  information  that  can  be  used  for 
evaluation  purposes  and  for  enforcement  of  those  provisionj 
prohibiting  discrimination  and  stereotyping  based  on  race, 
sex,  national  origin  and  handicapping  condition,  the  data 
must  be  disaggregated  according  to  those  characteristics. 
Sec.  212  needs  to  make  specific  reference  to  such  a  require- 
ment. 


Recommen  da  t  ion 

The  following  language  should  be  added  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  after  the  word  "objec- 
tives": 

.  .  .  including  measures  by  race,  sex, 
national  origin,  and  handicapping  con- 
ditions as  specified  by  regulations  of 
the  Secretary. 


8 .     Division  of  Resources  Between  Junior  and 
Senior  High  Schools 

The  legislation  does  not  require  any  particular  division 
of  funds  among  schools  serving  different  grade  levels  at  the 
secondary  level.     This  could  result  in  the  distribution  of  all 
Title  II  funds  to  senior  high  schools  with  no  junior  high 
school  inclusion  in  the  progreun. 

If  Title  I  of  the  Youth  Act  is  to  complement  the  federally 
funded  compensatory  services  provided  primarily  at  the  elemen- 
tary level  through  Title  I  of  ESEA,  the  junior  high  schools 
must  be  assured  of  receiving  a  significant  portion  of  funds 
under  the  Youth  Act.     It  makes  no  sense  to  discontinue  special 
compensatory  assistance  to  Title  I  ESEA  students  who  reach  the 
junior  high  school  level  and  are  still  in  need  of  special  help 
in  basic  skills,  permit  them  to  fall  further  behind  and  per- 
haps drop  out,  and  then  begin  providing  special  assistance  to 
those  survivors  who  reach  the  senior  high  school  grades. 

Furthermore,  it  is  during  the  junior  high  school  years 
that  students  are  beginning  to  be  exposed  to  career  oriented 
counseling,  take  exploratory  courses  in  vocational  education 
and  develop  patterns  of  behavior  that  will  have  a  serious 
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inpact  on  their  eventual  exnployablllty  •    This  is  where  serv- 
ices that  can  be  provided  by  Title  II  are  needed  In  order  to 
have  a  preventive  effect  on  the  problems  of  youth  that  the 
Act  Is  designed  to  ameliorate. 

To  assure  continuity  for  students  receiving  services 
provided  by  Title  I  ESEA  and  Title  II  of  this  proposed  pro- 
gram, the  junior  high  schools-  should  receive  at  least  half  of 
the  resources  allocated  to  schools  by  the  LEA. 


Recommendation 

A  subsection  should  be  added  to  Sections  207 
and  208  that  requires  a  local  educational  agency 
to  provide  approximately  half    of  its  Title  II  plan- 
ning and  implementation  funds  to  schools ^serving 
the  junior  high  school  grades  by  inclusion  of  the 
following: 


To  be  added  to  Sec.  207 (b) s 

(3)    Approximately  half  of  the  planning 
funds  received  by  the  local  educational 
agency  shall  be  awarded  to  schools  serv- 
ing the  junior  high  school  grades. 


To  be  added  to  Sec.  208(b): 

(5)    Approximately  half  of  the  implemen- 
tation funds  received  by  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  shall  be  Awarded  to  schools 
serving,  the  junior  high  school  grades. 


9.    Vocational  Education  Funds 

Although  a  large  proportion  of  the  funding  under  Title  II 
would  flow  through  the  vocational  education  system,  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  these  funds  and  accountability  for  them  are 
extremely  weak.    Congressional  debate  since  the  early  60 's  has 
repeatedly  shown  vocational  education  to  be  weak  in  accounta- 
bility, planning,  and  service    to  minorities,  women,  the  dis- 
advantaged, and  political  entities  in  which  large  minority  and 
disadvantaged  populations  live.    There  is  strong  evidence  that 
funds  distributed  to  the  states  under  the  newest  vocational 
education  legislation,  the  Vocational  Education  Act  Amendments 
of  1976  (P.L.  94-482),  still  are  not  reaching  the  neediest  areas 
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or  the  neediest  students.    It  seems  to  us  improvident  to  award 
a  new  set  of  fiinds  to  the  same  system  without  further  analysis 
of  why  the  existing  law  —  which  also  establishes  priorities 
for  serving  disadvantaged  areas  and  populations  —  has  not 
gone  further  to  meet  the  goals  set  by  this  new  bill.  History 
clearly  shows  us  that  stronger,  not  weaker,  legislation  is 
needed . 

The  1976  Vocational  Education  Amendments  included  a 
strong  purpose  of  overcoming  sex  discrimination  and  sex  stereo- 
typing in  vocational  education  and  of  furnishing  equal  oppor- 
tunities in  vocational  education  to  women  and  men.     They  also 
required  strong  affirmative  steps  to  be  taken  to  eliminate 
discrimination  and  introduce  activities  to  overcome  bias  and 
stereotyping,  and  they  encourage  the  expenditure  of  federal 
funds  to  do  so.    The  proposed  Youth  Employment  and  Training 
Program  is  considerably  weaker  on  sex  equity  and  would  under- 
cut significant  gains  that  are  beginning  to  be  made  in  other 
vocational  education  programs. 

The  FEDERAL  EDUCATION  PROJECT  firmly  believes  that  youth 
living  in  rural  and  urban  disadvantaged  areas  are  entitled  to 
the  same  quality  of  vocational  education  that  other  young 
people  are.    We  see  no  reason,  however,  that  commitment  should 
not  be  made  through  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  which  is  to 
be  reauthorized  next  year,  after  a  longer  and  more  thorough 
debate  than  is  now  possible  on  the  Youth  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Program.    Major  studies  of  the  federal  role  in  vocational 
education  are  now  under  way  at  the  National  Institute  for 
Education  and  will  not  be  completed  until  late  this  year  and 
next  year.     We  believe  adoption  of  any  new  legislation  which 
awarded  funds  to  vocational  education  without  the  benefit  of 
a  thorough  analysis  of  those  Congressionally  mandated  studies 
would  be  remiss. 


Recommendation 

Omit  Subpart  3  of  Part  C. 
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GGIDEUNES  FOR  THE 
PROFESSIONAL  PREPARATION 
OF  READING  TEACHERS 

Developed  by  the 
Professional  Standards  and  Ethics  Committee 
of  the 

International  Reading  Association 
May  1978 


irrniODOcnoM 

Reading  iMlb  arr  reqmrrd  by  children  and  adults  for  succeu  in  aO 
educaiionai  and  In  mtM  social  and  vDCational  cndeavon.  AU 
cducoton  are  Involved  In  teachmg  or  rcMordng  leading  akiUs  ^ 
pfrvnoting  itie  uses  of  rvoding  relaled  to  thtir  Adds  and  levels  of 
Inimjctoa  Therefore  dXI  teachet*.  as  well  as  reading  penonnd. 
shoiid  be  prepared  in  reading  educatkxi  as  It  relates  to  their  paflku^ 
roles,  as  wefl  as  In  speofe  attitudes,  concepts,  and  sMIIs. 

TWes  used  for  penoTte  In /tales  I -7  vwy  widety;  e^,,.the  person  In 
Role  4  may  be  called  readHig  consultant,  reading  coordinator,  reading 
supervtsor.  or  reading  resoum  person.  For  this  reason,  attitudes. 
coTKepta.  and  sUJls  In  this  document  are  related  to  roles  rather  than 
to  tllies.  Fuithermore  many  persons  In  reading  education  are 
responsible  for  irxwe  than  one  role.  The  InternatlonaJ  Reading 
Assuclatxm  recomnvnds  that  every  person  attain  the  attitudes. 
corKvpts.  and  skifls  needed  lor  all  asslgrted  roies 

The  list  of  attitudes,  concepts,  and  sUUs  b  Intended  to  provide  (he 
basis  fot : 

•  certification  of  reading  penonnd 

•  devdopmeni  of  colJege  and  university  programs  In  reading 
education 

•  approval  of  college  and  university  pnTgrams  in  reading  education 

•  assessment  of  qualifications  of  persons  sedgng  employment  in 
any  of  the  seven  roles 

•  setf'assessmeni  of  persons  rn  reading  education 

•  evahjabon  of  the  performarKe  of  persons  assigned  to  any  of  the 
seven  "-^les 

GENERAL  ACADEMJC  PREPARATION 
AU  persons  in  reading  education  should  have  the  following: 
I  Abac"  >or's  degree  plus  addmoculitudy  and/or  experknce  as 
needed  to  o^.<lop  the  altitudes,  concepts,  and  skills  ItemUed  bdow. 

i.  Preparatwn  In  foundation  courses  such  as  developmental 
psychology,  educotiorul  psychotogy.  educatkx^l  measurenrwnt,  and 
learning  theory. 

in.  Pieparabon  as  consumers  and/or  producers  of  research  as 
appropriate  for  the  role 

rv.  Completion  of  a  ncquence  of  professiortal  experierKcs  which 
includes  early  and  continuous  invoKemert  w«h  student  learnefs. 

SPEOFIC  ACADEMJC  PREPARATION 
Two  general  approaches  to  teacher  preparatkm  oic  currently  In 
use:  I  )iT«xlules  based  on  sequences  of  attitudes,  concepts,  and  stalls 
to  be  attained  and  2)  credit  hour  courses.  Often  these  approaches 
need  to  be  equated.  This  can  be  dor>e  by  studying  coufie  content  to 
ascertain  that  all  essential  attitudes,  concepts,  and  iMBs  are  dealt  with 
In  at  least  one  course. 

The  termmology  used  here  is  that  of  the  instltutioru  of  the  United 
States.  It  must  be  adapted  lor  those  in  other  countries.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  document,  one  semester  hour  Is  approximateiy  15 
dock  hours  of  instructkxi. 


To  assist  those  Institutions  and  certifying  agerKies  that  use  the 
credit  hour  apprxwch.  the  folkTwIng  hours  of  preparatkm  In  reading 
education  (graduate  arvj/or  urtdergraduate)  are  recorrvnertded: 

Role  I  (teaching  readiness  and  devdopmental  reading  at  pr^ 
kindergarten.  Wndergaiten.  and  primary  levels)  6-9  semester 
hours,  to  Indude  preparabon  In  the  loUowing  areas:  developmental 
reading  Instnjctkm  Including  diagnostk:  leaching,  chiklren's  lilera- 
tuie.  language  development,  language  arts.lnstnictkx). 

Roie2  (teaching  devdoprrwntal  and  content  area  reading  beyond 
the  primary  leveO  6-9  semester  hours,  to  Indude  preparation  In  the 
foUowtng  areas:  devdopmental  reading  Instmctton  including  diag- 
nostk: teaching,  language  arts  Irutructkm.  reading  in  the  content 
areas,  literature  for  chiklrerVyouth/reading-handkiipped  adults. 

Role  3  (teaching  clinical/remedial  reading)  15-21  hours  at  the 
graduate  levd.  to  Include  the  fudowlng  areas:  devHopmental  reading 
instniction.  language  arts  InstHKlkm.  foundatkms  of  language 
devetepnyit.  diagnosis  of  reading  difficulties,  technkpics  of 
remediation  of  reading  problems.  Iltetature  for  children/youth/ read- 
Ing-handKrapped  adults,  reading  in  the  content  areas,  a  practkum  In 
cknkral/remedlal  Instiuctkjn  and  supervlskxv 

Role  4  (prowkllr>g  consultant  scnice  In  reading  Instiuctkjn  to 
school  personnd)  2127  semester  hours  at  the  graduate  levd.  to 
Include  preparation  In  the  foMowIng  areas:  devdojjmental  reading 
instfuctkm.  foundatkxis  of  Lnguage  devdopment,  language  arts 
Instructkm.  diagnosis  of  reading  difficulties,  technkfues  of  remedia- 
tion of  reading  problems.  Bterature  for  chikJren/youth/reoding- 
harMUcBpped  adults,  reading  In  the  content  areas,  a  practicum  In 
cHnkral/remedlai  Instructkm.  research  m  reading,  leadership  for 
instr\«ctk>nal  change,  a  pnictirum/lnterrtship  In  consulting  a'^d 
superviskm. 

Role  5  (directing/supervising  systemwkle  reading  programs}  27- 
36  semester  hours  at  the  graduate  levd.  to  Indude  preparotkxi  in 
courses  covering  the  foOowIng  areas:  devdopmental  reading 
Instructkjn.  foundotkms  of  language  devdopment.  reading  in  the 
content  areas,  diagnosis  of  reading  dtfRculties,  technk^ies  of 
remediatton  of  reading  problems,  literature  for  chiklren/youtfi/reat. 
Ing-handkrapped  aduhs,  research  In  reading.  organWng/nnanaging/ 
evaluating  a  reading  program,  leadership  for  instructkxial  change, 
curriculum  de>ck]pmait  a  prBctkun/internship  in  reacfrq  progivn 
devekipment  arxJ  superviskwv 

Role6  (prepaxlngcandWatesforRolesland2)rT»astersdegreeln 
reading  phis  a  mlnirnum  of  30  credit  hours  with  emphasis  In  reading 
including  preparBtkxi  and  experterKe  appropriate  to  courses  taught 

Role  7  (preparing  candklatea  for  Roles  3, 4, 5. 6)  a  doctorate  with 
emphasis  In  reading  educatkvi  Including  prrparatkanandeqiertence 
appropriate  to  courses  taught. 

It  Is  further  recommervJed  that  all  pei  aons  enteririr  Role^  3, 4, 5, 6, 
and  7  have  at  least  three  experience  in  re  (:>ng  or  language 

arts  as  classroom  teachers  ir,  .in  elementary  or  secondary  school. 
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AldludcB        C  Concepts 


Mor«  ihin  haV  of  ttwM  ■Bftucfas,  concept!,  OTd  that' appfy  to  «l  pmont  In 
degrm  of  Miinmcni  must  be  efwcted  of  penoni  In  trying  relet. 

Ceitiin  of  tfw  cipaWWei  faled  btkm  arc  oognRtw  (C)  mti  can  be  menurcd  ttvouoh  examt,  papen,  etc.; 
othan  are  dfeclKv  (A)  and  can  ba  maamred  Ihrouoh  cxlanded  obacnaOon  and/or  dtocunkw  oitiefi  are 
petfennanoe  orlemad  (S)  and  can  ba  adeqMalety  meaaumJ  on)y  In  practioim  altuadont. 

L  LanguaQe  Fogndadont  for  Rcadir^ 
A.  The  Englah  language  as  a  communication  •ystcm 

I.  Undentands  the  concept  of  language  as  a  ty;nbolay«em  For  lranvTMingkteat.k^  C      1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


ZOndefatandtphonenite»tnxiure,mofpfWTiteitniCtug.«emantk».«yntacttc  and  Intonation  patterna  C  1  2  3  4  S  6  7 

ICJndcfitMkii  the  Naloricddevdoprmnt  and  the  pattema  of  change  In  the  Englihl»igu^  C  6  7 

4.  Reipecta  Inguiatte  dWeieiKea  aa  they  rdate  to  aodocdturai  aiKi  economic  environment  a  I  2  3  4  S  6  7 

9i  (Indetitanda  American  Englih  dWecta  and  usage  atttes  c  1  2  3  4  9  6  7 

6.  Undenlandsm^  theories  concerned  ««h  the  proccsMt  of  language  use.  eapedaOy  the  procesi  of  C  1  2  3  4  S  6  7 
reddktg.  and  the  nature  of  language  acquisition 
B.  Language  development 

1.  Understandsthcprtndplesandilagesof  physical  soclocrnotkvtal.  and  inlefactuBldevek>pr^  C  1  2  3  4  9  6  7 

2.  Understands  the  Importance  of  oral  language  dcwloprrwit  as  a  foundation  far  beginning  reading  C  1      3  4  9  6  7 
Instnjctlon 

3.  Ondentands  the  retatiotwhip  between  continuous  language  development  and  t^dkiess  for  reading  C  1  2  3  4  9  6  7 
aehleyemmt  at  any  levd 

4.  Hc^  students  to  develop  prereadbig  aidls  s  I  3  4  9  6  7 
9.  Stresses  language  developmcrit  In  all  InalnJCtlonalactMtlcs.  Including  pl^  S  1  2  3  4  9  6  7 
&  Plovidcastudcr4sw«heq>ericnces  far  developing,  extending,  and  enriching  S  1  2  3  4  9  6  7 

writing  sMHa  and  relating  them  to  rMdIng 

I  Compraheraion 
^  Uteial  and  Inlefprcttw  comprehension 

1.  Developa  a  fuTKttenal  urtdefstarxBng  of  compiehenilon  processes  C      1  2  3  4  9  6  7 

Z  Teaches  Ihe  taahs  of  Iteral  and  Intopratiwe  comprehension  S      1  2  3  4  9  6  7 

3.  Teachea  meaning  iJgnata  given  thnxHjh  language  atnxture  and  patterns:  sentence  p««enn.p^^       S      1  2  3  4  9  6  7 
tfon  dues,  paragraph  ainjctufes.  styles  of  (tscoorse  (narrative.  descripth«.  expository,  aryurn^^ 

4.  Integrates  teaching  of  fceial  and  Irterpretlve  comprehension  stdfls  with  the  teaching  of  the  sutiject    S      1  2  3  4  9  6  7 
matter  In  the  content  ar«as 

9.  Teacttesrneanlftgs  of  worrb  by  developli^urKieritartdlris  of  coritext  dues,  structural  dues,  rig  S      1  2  3  4  9  6  7 

language,  Idkim.  and  use  of  dktionary 
6.  Teaches  students  to  apply  Meral  and  interpretative  comprehension  sklls  to  materials  mvS  laslts  of    S  1234957 

everyday  Me  « 
B.  Critical  comprehension 

1.  Developa  a  functlonaJ  urtderstandng  of  the  oature  of  critical  comprehension  C      1  2  3  4  9  6  7 

Z  Teaches  students  to  evaluate  material  In  teritv  of  Its  recency,  accuracy,  adequacy,  and  relevency      S         2  3  4  9  6  7 
1  Teaches  studerits  to  analyse  the  logic  of  staternents  and  to  understerd  the  IrrvMd  of  propaganda    S         2  3  4  9  6  7 
techniques 

4.  Teaches  students  to  dbtingulsh  between  realty  and  fantan.  fact  and  opinion  s      1  2  3  4  9  6  7 

9.  Uses  varied  questioning  strategies  far  developing  thinldng/reatttng  stdOs  S      1  2  3  4  9  6  7 

C  Reference  wid  study  sUBs 

1.  Teaches  students  to  set  specAc  purposes  for  their  readng  S      1  2  3  4  9  6  7 

2.  Teaches  studerits  to  use  Ihe  study  aids  In  boolo:  table  of  contents,  glossary.  Index,  footnotes,  appen-    S      1  2  3  4  9  6  7 
dkes.  headbigs.  questions 

1  Teaches  students  to  locaae  matertab  In  a  nwda  ccnier/lbrary  S      1  2  3  4  9  6  7 

4.  Teaches  students  to  prepare  and  use  WbBographiea  s         2  3  4  9  6  7 

9.  Teaches  students  to  use  reference  materiab  S         2  3  4  9  6  7 

6.  Teaches  students  to  summartie.  oudb>e.  take  notes,  and  combine  Irformatian  from  a  number  ofS  234967 
sources 

7.  Teaches  students  to  Miy  reading  rate  acconflng  to  purpose  for  reading  and  dtfTlculty  of  material      S         2  3  4  9  6  7 

8.  Teaches  students  to  use  an  Independent  study  method  such  as  SQ3R  S         2  3  4  9  6  7 

■  .Word  Analysis 

I  Dcmonatratesanunderstandngof  Ihe  intendatedrwsa  of  word  analysis  stdBsmdconv^^         C      1  2  3  4  9  6  7 

sMBa  Mid  of  Ihe  Imfeaborv  of  word  analysis  m  isolabon 
Z  Understands  (hat  a  ««riety  of  word  analysis  strategies  Is  required  to  meet  the  need^  of  Individual    C      1  2  3  4  9  6  7 


3.  Chderstands  Ihe  dWercnces  In  procedures  far  leaching  word  analysis  among  the  various  approaches    C      1  2  3  4  9  6  7 
to  reading  Instiuctton 
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SPEOnC  ATTTrUDCS,  CONCEPTB,  AMD  SKILLS 


4TMchct»)»4wWwo>diw»yillloab)phonefnei|rapheTO  S      12  3  4  9  6  7 

Ikxi  wth  other  dues,  d)  attuctural  ara^  e)  lynthab  of  ph^^ 


6  Cix)Aicta«\Mtaiy  of  indMckidbedflrvl  group  acil^  S  1  2  3  4  9  6  7 

IV.  Er^^oymcnt  of  RndkiQ 

1.  Ddtawettf)««reMngfMx)gmnnKMtlrarHiiyfogKrpleMur«ln  a  1  2  3  4  9  6  7 

^  Sett  «>  ownpte  for  iludefte  by  rcMng  ctteralMty  for  pieMure  ervj  pnfc^^  A  1  2  3  4  9  6  7 

3.  hferna«wthippfije(temMerttlifortf>eenioyTneri{reKlngofi^^  C  1  2  3  4  9  6  7 

4.  bfarTii%c«^m«eriatodMian«tlo«pp^  C  1  2  3  4  9  6  7 
9.  Encourages  madmum  use  of  tfw  HMvy  S  1  2  3  4  9  6  7 
&CretlM«>cfwhQrvner«  thai  ttinwilMcstfw  desk*  10  lem  10  read  arid  to  cor^^  S  1  2  3  4  9  6  7 

7  AaMMCt.  reoords.  end  ei^Mndi  ttudertt'  lr«eretfs  In  reading  S  1  2  3  4  9  6  7 
&  Tdi  rtoitn  end  reads  only  In  an  cffcctfve  manner  S  1  2  3  4  9  6  7 
»fciwo>«<ufants  In  OMt^ceiyefknces  such  as  dramatka.  puppet^  S  1  2  3  4  9  6  7 

hanca  Ihe  cfifoymcnt  of  Itaralwc 

la  Plans  ci«a«w««pcrtences  In  kirature  to  develop  «Mf«nets  of  tfwwTtt^  S  1  2  3  4  9  6  7 

II.  Directs  students  to  books  whkhhe^lham  meet  personal  needs  S  1  2  3  4  9  6  7 

l^PK)lno•es  the  rcadng  of  amiy  materials  rdatsd  to  ihecortentaraBS  S  2  3  4  9  6  7 

13.  Ananges  sharing  eipaftaices  In  ^»hich  ituderts  stimulate  each  other  to  read  for  enjoyment  s  1  2  3  4  9  6  7 

V.  Di^inoatlc  Taadikig 

A.  Di^inoatk:  evaluation 

l  .Raganlsitagnosls  as  an  ongoing  piocass.  not  a  onetime  activity  A      1  2      4  9  6  7 

^  Uses  obaeivMlonal  techniques  and  admlnlaten.  scores,  and  Interprets  both  norm^iefeienced  wid     S      I      3  4  9  6  7 
ciltvtonfCRrenced  lests  to  aaacas  iwlnesa  for  rcadbig  instjudlon 

3.  Uses  obaer\«ional  techniques  and  administers,  scores,  and  interprets  both  ^orm^ef^^         S      1  2  3  4  9  6  7 
oAcfioniffcfenccd  te«s  to  assess  readbig  abilty  at  e«h  levd  of  readb^  achlevcrnent 

4.  (JSCS  obNTvattonal  techniques  and  adminlslers.  scores,  and  interprets  both  norrrvrefcrenced  aid     S  234967 
c}«erkvHcferencfd  teats  to  aaacas  abil^  In  stdb  rwcessary  to  read  content  rnoierlals 

9.  Idcnttfles  patterns  of  behavtor  which  migk  indicate  physJcaLsodal,emodonaLw^  S      12  3  4  9  6  7 

paimwras  that  may  altact  the  sludenl's  progress  In  teaming  to  re«J 

6.  FoloMihe  appropriate  procedures  to  rirfor  students  to  agencies  and  indhMuab  for  in<Jepthdla^         S  3  4  9  7 

7.  Undef«ands  Ihe  MTlous  rnethods  for  eadmallng  achlevcrnent  le^«l  WKl  their  IrrAations  C  1  2  3  4  9  6  7 
a  IdcnUfles  student  intercau  In  and  alllludes  toward  readr^  S      1  2  3  4  9  6  7 

9.  (Jnderrtands  the  charactertiiks.  strengths,  and  weetoesses  of  dWerenttypesofmeasuren^  C      1  2  3  4  9  6  7 

10.  Apples  prlndptes  of  lest  conatnictkin  to  ihe  design  and  development  wid/or  selection  and  UM  of     S      1  2  3  4  9  6  7 
IrMtruments  for  dagnoals 

11.  Deytlopa  )wih  physicians,  pyhologists.  counselors,  yeech  and  hewing  ipectaBsts.  and  other     S  3  4  9  7 
ipedalats  case  studks  of  students  who  have  severe  reacfr^  ddldendes 

a  Organiiing  school  and  dttssroom  for  dtagnoatlc  teaching 

1  .  Subscrtes  to  the  concept  of  dtegnostk  teaching  as  it  appSes  to  every  teamer  A  1  2  3  4  9  6  7 
^Undentands  the  eaent  of  liudert^wlabllty  In  language  aptitude,  eiiperl^  C      1  2  3  4  9  6  7 

3.  Forms  and  uses  Intft^dasTOOT  s      1  2  3  4  9  6  7 
gnxips  to  initial  inanictloaneKMeycMtealdtertiiJLMtjeiiier It  g^ 

ptnonafacd  applcation  of  sWIs  and  for  cr^oyment  /w"^ 

4.  DifaentiatesingiTjctlon  as  Indfcated  by  assesament  of  students'  indMdusI  badigrounds.  person^     S      12  3  4  9  6  7 
a^M<mert.  apdtude.  Irtteraats,  ar«l  achlevwent 

&(Jaes  a  ^wlety  of  mateilab  suitable  for  dffercnttating  Instruction  at  a  nivnber  of  dMnc^  S  1  2  3  4  9  6  7 
Mudertt  with  war)4ng  needs 

6.  Sy«emMicaBy  records  Ihercsuks  of  dtegnoadcaaaessmert  and  the  progreu  of  indMdud  students  bi     S  12  3  4  9  6  7 
Ihe  several  aspects  of  reatSng  development 

7.  MM>ftes  Instiudkin  on  Ihe  basis  of  Iriforrnallon  In  student  records  s  1  2  3  4  9  6  7 
a  (Jses  dUTcrendaled  instruction  In  the  teaching  of  readr^  In  the  content  ar«as  S  2  3  4  9  6  7 
9.  Develops  and  uses  games  and  other  actlvWesapprapriate  for  dagnoattcleachkig  S  12  3  4  9  6  7 

C  Adaixlng  instnjctlon  to  needs  of  students  widi  varied  kngulMlc  backgrounds 

^  ^^f^'J'^f**^''^^^'^  A      1  2  3  4  9  6  7 

Ingustic  backgrourw 

2  Acceptsandbuikto^x)naloflhestudents'A«ni«<P««en»oftanguagelnlhee«V««0^  A      1  2  3  4  9  6  7 
tton  to  ihe  language  of  mstnictton  f-^i" 

3.  Ondcratands  Ihe  dHcrcnce  between  oral  readbig  cmxs  and  thoae  miscues  which  we  the  result  of     C      1  2  3  4  9  6  7 
^>ccch  wiatkxtt  related  to  gxclai  Bngulstk:  backgrourKls 

4.  Adapts  instnicttonal  technk^ues  to  the  needs  of  students  with  dKcrgent  dUects  S      1  2  3  4  9  6  7 
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sftanc  ATTTraoes.  concepts,  and  sioujb 


D.  Inalnjctlon  of  ttudents  «M)  ^MCtd  rcadbig  necdt 

I.  EniptlhtinwItfireMlUxHwKftcappedlearnmandthekie^^  A      1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

Z  OiHteiMand*  tfie  rwtuK  and  mulUple  c*u«e»  d  nadkna/ieatj^  '^t!^  ^  3  4  5  6  7 

:i  SctecttwtdumavwtetyofhtghMcretf  mattflalftandapprQ^^  S  3  4  5  7 
wkh  Mvcre  «adlnQ/TB«niino  cMHailtte* 

4.  Ums  ^jpropfMe  techniques  for  taachkig  reading  to  the  glftM  ^^rJrNed  S  3  4  5  7 

5.  Oevctopa^equlpa.  and  operalctipcclal  reading  iDomt,dto^  S  3  4  5  7 
ipectai  rtadlnj  needs 

Vi.  Program  Planning  artd  ImprawmenI 
A.  hiefBction  with  pafents/cofmrumHy 

1.  Undeftlandstheterportanceof  tnvoMngadrT<ifUitraK>n.teB0^P^^  A      1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

pdilc  in  the  piamlng  and  devdopmeni  of  a  program 
Z  Knww  the  influence  th«  iodal  economic^  and  cultural  pati^  C      1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

3  Obtains  parental  assistance  in  the  home  and  in  comnfHinityacu,^*^^  S      1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

in  reatflng 

4.  interpfCU  the  readng/language  program  to  the  community  S      12  3  4  5  6  7 


B.  hstnictional  planning:  cunicuium  artd  approaches 

1.  Beicves  in  supeifor  readkig  Iratnictlon  as  a  top  prkMlty  intt^  c^u^p^rtal  system 

2.  [>vciopa  a  program  In  rvadktg  that  will  accominodalc  the  rte^  lee^  a  ■  >  «  -  ^  u  . 
X  Uads  a  communily  to  develop  a  quality  reading  program  Mnin  lt^^^4nda|  capobiUtles  S  5  7 
4  Values  obiectMty  in  Judging  differing  approaches  lo  reading                                              A      1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

5.  Appreciales  the  coricerns  of  co(>tent  area  teachers  regardlrigpf,,pie^Ny  race  in  teachl^  A  3  4  5  6  7 
well  as  content  . 

6.  Uses  techniques  whidi  Interrelate  sldlb  and  abttlles  of  languttQetlev^^  S      1  2  3  4  5  6  7 
hension.  Iledtjilly  of  rale,  study  sUHs.  and  Ueraty  apprectaO^ 

7.  Has  broad  familiarity  wMh  devdopmental,  supplementary.  TtQ^ipf^       Bbrwy  rnatertab  useful  m     C  1234567 
teaching  reading 

8  Understands  several  Inatnxtlonal  approaches.  Including  grou^^t^;^^^  C      1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

icrtes.  mdMdualied  self-selected  reading.  IndMduatoed  ■y^te^<***'^^lerT»ent  approach,  language 


A  1  2  3  4  5  6  7 
S       1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


9.  Organim  groups  of  students  to  prosrtde  the  rrwtf  efficient  ui«^tirTi««v^  S  1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

10.  Organises  gra^»  of  tead>eTS  In  prcaenrtce  and  Inacrvtceeduca^^'^'^^^  S  4  5  6  7 
time  for  reading  educaticn 

11.  Uses  processes  Involved  in  curriculum  construction  and  rev(^  ^  S  4  5  6  7 
I Z  Plans  for  the  Integration  of  reading  instruction  wtth  other  ^tft^**  ^  ^  curriculum  s  4  5  7 

C  Wtlabrxi  lmpro«ments 

I.  Believes  there  are  IndMduaidWmnceaarnono  adults  )ust  as  tfiere'^  A  4  5  6  7 

requires  multiple  approaches  to  the  development  of  their  Ptq^^***"!^  Qrowth 

Z  Is  wllng  to  counsel  objectively  >*4ih  coltcgc  itudenu  whose  b^f^'"*^  wid/or  abiUty  precludes  the     A  6  7 

UkeHhood  of  their  success  as  teachcn  of  readlr)g 

3.  UsesavarletyofprofesilorialresourxieslnteeMngsolutiomtoif^'''^'^'^  S  1  2  3  4  5  6  7 
language  devdopmenl 

4.  Apptespr1nclplesofadukpsychcloayinanat|^problerracfr'*"r)^  S  4  5  7 
In  leadirtg  staff,  either  In  groups  or  as  Irtdlviduals.  arourtd  obg^*'^^  teogrcs* 

5.  CorvJucts  needs  asseasment/aclion  research  lo  detennirw  |:^t'0'''^^|^«|itnesse*  S  4  5  7 

6.  Partldpales  In  a  needs  asaewnent/action  research  to  deterrt^  1^1^  ^  1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

7.  War1owilhslafftospectfylheoblecth«(bratotdpfogtMTt0^'*'^lnstn^^  S  4  5  .7 
&  Plans,  conducts,  and  eveluaies  Insetvlcc  ptDgrams  In  readlrv|  irtft"'^^  S  4  5  7 
9.  Conducts  research  in  reading  Instiuction  m  ^  4  5  6  7 
la  Plarnand  prepares  rnater1alsiuchasbuaettns.curTkiilum|}^i>fi^'^^  S  4  5  6  7 

arxi  b'tforrnatlon  idcases  ■ 

1 1 .  Coordlnatea  acuvlbes  of  adrrinistratocs.  teachers,  reading  Ptr»o'y]^fVaprote">o'^  volunteefs.     S  4  5  7 

and  other  conccrrwd  adute  in  operatlrig  an  Integrated  efficu^       fading  pf^r*^ 

I Z  Contributes  to  cunlcuiumdevcloprTKril.  school  personnd  pelleted  S  1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

to  readbig  IrMuction  , 

1 3.  Uses  supefvlsoiy  techniques  appropriate  lo  the  task  and  ptt^fif^  S  5  7 

14.  Uses  efficient  budget  pcocedutes  S  4  5  '  7 
I  &  Funclioris  at  a  resource  person  tirflh  ipeclat  loKM^edge  of  (jj^g'fQf^  S  3  4  7 

16.  Uses  effectM:  procedures  for  e^«luallon  of  professiondre^)I^Pf?<^t^  S  5  7 

17.  Uses  effective  procedures  for  evaluation  of  readlr^progrMtw  Or  gystcrrn^  S  4  5  7 
1& Prepares  statistical  data  S  5  7 
19.  Joins  and  Is  active  In  organlzallons  which  stimulate  profess^^O'^  A  1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

mCRMATTOtlAL  REAONQ  ASSOCIATION,  600  BARKSOAI^  flOf^*      BOX  8l39.  NEWARK.  DQAWAHE  «971 1  USA 
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Ik    -  KIOWtNTlRNAClONAL  DE  LECTURA  Cabi*  Raading  Newark  0«lawar« 


July 


The  Hont  ^lalbome  Pell 

Chalraan,         :>Balttee  on  Education, 

Arcs  anc  HuaanltleB 
Conmlttce  un  Labor  and  Hunan  Resources 
United  States  Senate 
Washington*  D.  C.  20*^10 

Dear  Senator  Pellt 

I  enclose  written  testltaony  supporting  the  Youth  Educstlon  snd  Training 
Bill  from  the  International  Raadlng  Association. 

Attached  to  the  statement  are  two  documents: 

1.  a  poaltlon  statement  on  the  Initiative  drafted  by  a  task 
force  of  the  International  Reading  Association  which  haa 
been  shared  with  the  Administration; 

2.  "Culdellnea  for  the  Professional  Preparation  of  Reading 
Teachera/*  which  describes  the  vsrlous  roles  of  reading 
teachers  In  our  schools  and  the  specific  attitudes*  con*- 
cepts  and  skills  which  they  should  have  in  order  to  be 
successful. 

Surr^rt  of  thla  bill  should  be  sn  Importsnt  concern  of  all  Involved  In 
education. 


Ve^  truly  yours* 

Ralph  C.  Stalger 
Executive  Director 

RCS : BC 

Enclosures 


67-983  O-80  42 
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INTERNATIONAL  READING  ASSOCIATION 


WRITTEN  TESTIMONY 


To  The  Senate  Subcomaittee  on  Educetlon,  Arte  and  The  Humanities 


July  17,  1980 


YOOTH  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  BILL 


The  International  Reading  Association  Is  comprised  of  65,000  meniberfl  vho 
are  concerned  with  effective  reading  education.    Although  the  Association  has 
members  In  over  70  countries,  the  great  majority  of  them  are  In  the  U.S.  Many 
of  these  members  sre  concerned  that  a  very  definite  and  definable  group  vlthln 
our  population  does  not  have  the  skills  necessary  to  become  full  members  of 
our  society.    It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the  International  Reading  Association 
supports  the  Youth  Education  and  Training  Bill. 

It  Is  our  belief  that  the  problems  of  the  unemployed  youth  In  our  country 
are  not  ones  that  can  be  solved  by  educators  alone.    It  Is  for  this  reason 
that  we  aupport  the  Integrated  package  vhlch  the  Administration  has  put  forth. 
Regardless  of  how  veil  they  are  taught,  basic  literacy  acquired  In  Isolation 
from  Job  skills  and  from  employment  opportunity  and  experience  will  have  little 
meaning  or  effect  on  the  majority  of  the  disenfranchised  youth  vhlch  this  bill 
Is  Intended  to  assist. 

Throughout  the  oral  testimony  presented  before  Senator  Pell's  Cosnlttee, 
the  question  vas  raised:  Is  this  Indeed  one  step  forvard  after  two  back  have 
bean  taken?  The  Association  believes  that  the  budget  cuts  have  been  damaging 
to  education  In  general.  Money  from  Title  I  and  Title  IV  C  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  are  vitally  needed  by  our  society;  however,  these 
programs  are  not  targeted  In  the  same  manner  nor  designed  to  have  the  same 
affect  ss  the  Youth  Education  and  Training  Bill.  It  Is  our  collective  belief 
that,.  In  order  for  positive  change  to  occur,  the  Youth  Education  and  Training 
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Bill  must  be  schooX-vlde  and  should  be  dealgned  by  those  people  working  with 
the  targeted  youth.    This  does  not  mean  that  we  believe  that  the  extant  pro- 
grama  would  have  a  marginal  effect  If  more  federal  dollars  were  made  available 
through  them.    It  is  our  contention  that  by  having  states  supervise  proposals 
and  require  program  outlines  and  by  Including  training  programs  for  principals 
and  teachers  who  will  be  in  contact  with  nnese  youth,  change  Is  more  likely  to 
occur. 

For  the  record,  we  would  like  to  share  two  documents.    One  deacrlbes  those 
elements  which  are  needed  on  school'level  type  programs.    The  other  document  la 
the  International  Reading  Association's  "Guidelines  for  the  Professional 
Preparation  of  Reading  Teachers."    We  believe  that  the  most  critical  factor  In 
educating  our  youth  will  be  c>uallfled  professionals.    Without  professional 
guidelines,  it  will  take  years  to  develop  a  cadre  of  trained,  effective  reading 
professionals. 

It  is  also  our  belief  that  the  entire  package  (consisting  of  Title  II  as 
the  educational  program  and  Title  I  the  training  program)  ensures  greater 
potential  for  educators  and  trainers  to  work  together.    We  do  not  see  this 
happening  at  first;  there  will  be  distrust  and  suspicion  concerning  who  Is 
serving  the  targeted  population.    A  bridge  must  be  built,  however,  and  for 
this  reason  we  support  the  concept  of  a  school-site  council  or  an  expansion  of 
the  role  of  the  council  in  the  CETA  legislation. 
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In  |>r  epai  I  nil  this  poa  1 1  Ion  statement ,   the  iRA  Task 
Kotc'e  on  the  Youth  Education  and  Employment  Initiative 
t  tn'oiiii  I  ze<1  t  he  fo  I  lowlni)  cond  It  Ions  relat  i  ve  to  Its  task : 

1)  The  program  is  a  compensatory  effort  similar  to 
Title  I  and  located   in  3000  of  the  poorest 
Hi'Uonl  districts  around  the  ccmntry .     1 1  i  s 
tt»»Hiqn»*d  to  provide  basic  education  and  employ- 
ment  Hkills  to  low-achieving  students.  Since 
.<ili>lf»('ontH  who  have  achieved  at  a  low  level 
for  st'veral  years  almost  always  exhibit  poor 
motivation  for  any  type  of  academic  activity, 
the  program  must  be  designed  to  serve  their 

at  t  i  tud  i  nal  as  we  1 1  as  the Ir  acadcmi  c  needs . 

2)  'n  an  increasingly  technological  economy  very 
few  emj^iloyment  opportunities  are  available  for 
persona  with  low  ability  in  the  basic  literacy 
skills,     r.oala  of  the  program,   therefore,  must 
ar:  omntL-late  the  needs  of  persons  in  positions 
such  as  office  work  and  the  skilled  trades  in 
which  the  opportunities  for  employment  exist 
now  and  in  the  foreseeable  future. 


MtOvlATlON  INTIUNATICMXAlI  HKIM  lA  LtCTUHl 
AlOCtACtON  INTIRNACIONAL  Dl  IICTUMA 


t»i»|)honM  DO?  m  1600 
Ctbl*  FtVidmg  Nvwiih  Dviiwir* 


A  POSITION  STATEMENT 
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3)   Planning  for  programs  in  each  of  the  30OO  school  dis- 
tricts should  be  based  on  a  local  needs  assessment  to 
insure  that  local  employment  opportunities  are  recognized 
and  accommodated. 

Schools  chosen  to  receive  funds  under  this  program  should 
already  have  the  following  characteristics  or  should  include 
specific  plans  for  achieving  them: 

1)  A  thorough  local  needs  assessment  which  looks  at  results 
of  present  instruction  in  basic  skills,  qualifications 
of  teachers  for  basic  skills  instruction,  mat^.-rials 
available,   local  emplcyment  opportunities,  etc. 

2)  A  total  staff  well  trained  to  teach  students  how  to 
apply  basic  reading-study  skills  in  all  content  subjects 
and  in  all  types  of  required  materials. 

3)  Highly  supportive  administrator (s)  who  have  or  will 
acquire  training/experience  background  in  basic  skills 
^"  ion.     Tiiese  persons  must  provide  outstanding 

-^.velopin*;  and  implementing  the  program, 
'val   -^v  J  on  of  tho  instruction ,  and  support  for 

tn.      .     t . 

4)  Extraordinary  attention  to  motivational  aspects  of  tne 
program.     Students  must  be  encouraged  to  feel  proud  of 
their  school  and  of  their  own  achievement.     This  can  be 
realized  only  if  they  succeed  where  they  have  previously 
failed  and  if  they  frequently  and  clearly  perceive  the 
relevance  of  t^e  instruction  to  their  personal  goals. 
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5)  Commitment  of  the  en t ire  staff  to  the  goals  of  the  pro- 
gram supported  by  positive  belief  that  the  students  can 
and  will  achieve  their  goals.     These  positive  expecta- 
tions must  be  frequently  and  dramatically  demonstrated 
to  the  students  themselves . 

6)  Classroom  instruction  carefully  designed  to  be  respon- 
sive to  the  students'  needs  as  diagnosed  and  to  the 
specific  taskSf  skills,  and  attitudes  which  represent 
the  defined  goals  of  the  program. 

7)  Pri      sion  of  special  instruction  for  those  students 
whose  achievement  is  so  low  that  they  require  more  atten- 
tion than  can  be  provided  in  regular  content  classrooms. 
Procedures  such  as  attendance  in  resource  rooms,  small- 
.;roup  activities,  and  one-to-one  tutoring  should  be 
provided  in  addition  to   (nDC  in  place  of)  classroom 
instL'uction. 

8)  Mini.num  interruptions  of  students'  on-task  attention 
during  instruction  together  with  maximum  teacher-pupil 
interaction.     Mechanical  devices  and  so-called  self- 
tearhing  devices  and  materials  should  play  a  minor  part 
in  instruction. 

9)  Diagnosis        individual  student  skills.     Such  diagnosis 
should  begin  with  a  general  screening  device  to  identify 
students  whose  i.      ^Is  are  already  adequate  and  whose 
low-level  performance  is  caused  by  attitudinal  or  other 
factors.     Students  falling  below  a  predetermined  cut-off 
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point  in  the  initial  screening  should  take  a  more 
definitive  type  of  test  such  as  a  standardized  diag- 
nostic test  which  will  identify  general  areas  of  weak- 
ness and  strength.     Individualized  criterion-referenced 
testing  (often  informal)  within  identified  areas  of 
weakness  will  provide  ".he  information  necessary  for 
efficient  instruction. 

10)  Continuing  evaluation  of  student  progress  in  the  program. 
Instruments  and  procedures  for  evaluation  will  not  be 
restricted  to  the  use  of  standardized  tests.    They  will 
include  materials  closely  resembling  those  the  students 
will  have  to  read,   including  a)  materials  required  i:) 
academic  courses  they  must  take  and  b)  materials  wh..ch 
are  job-specific . 

11)  A  strong  counseling  component.     Ego  reinforcement  as 
well  as  very  practical  information  about  employment 
opportunities  is  essential. 

The  characteristics  listed  above  can  be  expected  to  be  present 
in  schools  where: 

1)  both  the  content  teachers  and  the  compensatory  teachers 
possess  the  competencies  identified  in  the  appropriate 
role  descriptions  of  the  IRA  Guidelines  for  the  Profess- 
ional Preparation  of  Reading  Teachers; 

2)  materials  are  provided  which  are  appropriate  for  the 
varied  needs,  abilities,   interests,  and  life  goals  of  the 
students  and  are  designed  to  help  the  teacher  explain  the 
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varinua  aspects  of  the  reading/study  process  to  the 
students  so  that  they  clearly  understand  what  they  are 
doing  and  why  they  are  doing  it  and  can  transfer  what 
they  learn  to  related  situations.     This  requirement 
eliminates  materials  which  merely  provide  practice  or 
drill  unless  both  the  teacher  and  the  student  clearly 
recognize  their  nature  and  use  them  for  practice  purposes 
only  after  instruction  has  been  provided; 

3)  all  aspects  of  the  program  are  coordinated.  Content 
teachers  and  compensatory  teachers  work  in  close  harmony 
with  each  other,  with  administrators,  with  all  support 
personnel.     Everyone  is  a  member  of  a  team  which  focuses 
on  the  achievement  of  the  individual  student; 

4)  adjustments  are  made  in  school  grading  and  reporting 
systems  to  the  end  that  students  are  rewarded  for  gains 
rather  than  punished  for  low  achievement; 

5)  there  ic  a  permanent,  accessible  site  —  reading  area, 
laboratory,  special  room  —  from  which  the  activities  of 
the  program  radiate.     Also,  each  teacher  of  basic  skills 
has  adequate  space  in  which  to  develop  an  environment 
which  will  reinforce  his/her  efforts  to  "sell"  the  impor- 
tance of  the  program; 

6)  information,  both  academic  and  personal,  about  individual 
students  in  the  program  is  readily  accessible  to  the 
staff  working  with  the  students.     It  must  be  assumed  that 
all  members  of  the  staff  can  be  trusted  to  use  this  infor- 
mation with  discretion; 
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7)  there  is  a  strong  support  team  in  the  school  districts 
reading  consultant (s) .  counselor (s) ,  psychologist (s) , 
social  worker(8),  speech  and  hearing  specialist  (a) ,  etc.; 

8)  an  advisory  council  of  parents,  business  and  industry 
persons,  professional  groups,  and  others  provides  com- 
munity contacts  crucial  to  a  program  designed  to  help 
young  adults  achieve  employable  status  in  the  community; 

9)  intensive  inservice  training  is  required  of  all  admini- 
strators ,  all  support  personnel •  and  all  content  teachers • 
both  academic  and  vocational,  who  will  participate  in 

the  school  district's  effort  in  the  Youth  Education  and 
Employment  initiative.     A  substantial  segment  of  this 
training  must  occur  before  the  program  is  undertaken. 
Training  should  also  be  ongoing  throughout  the  life  of 
the  program. 

The  Task  force  further  recommends  two  steps  to  be  undertaken 
as  soon  as  funding  makes  them  possible: 

1)   the  identification  of  several  rrplicable  programs  for  low- 
achieving  secondary  school  youth,  programs  which  have 
been  in  existence  for  at  least  three  years  and  have  accumu- 
lated data  to  indicate  their  value.     The::e  programs  should 
be  described  in  detail  in  a  publication  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  3000  school  districts  to  be  funded  under  the 
new  legislation.     The  purpose  should  be  clearly  stated: 
not  exact  replication  of  the  programs  described  but  pro- 
vision of  ideas  to  be  adjusted  and  adapted  as  new  districts 
begin  to  plan. 
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2)   the  identification  of  a  group  of  persons  qualified  by 
training  and  experience  to  be  the  leaders  for  the 
massive  inservice  effort  necessary  for  the  success  of 
the  new  program.     There  are  only  a  few  qualified  personn 
in  the  entire  country.     There  is  no  way  these  persons 
could,  themselves,  carry  on  the  necessary  inservice  work 
with  the  staffs  of  3000  school  districts.    They  could, 
however,   instruct  less  qualified  specialists,  modify 
teacher  attitudes,  provide  materials,  and  plan  programs 
so  that  these  second-level  trainers  could  provide  the 
assistance  so  necessary  to  the  staffs  of  the  school 
districts  involved. 
It  must  be  recognized  that,  although  a  considerable  body  of 
theory  about  secondary  reading  instruction  exists,  not  a  great 
deal  of  practical  application  r^i'  thecry  has  occurred.     It  must 
-.•  .       be  recognized  that  very  few  secondary  teachers  have  taken 

.'ir.o  cou}  sc  in  methods  of  reading  instruction.  Certification 
T        At  Ions  a»;d  college  requirements  have  only  recently  acknow- 

tie  fact  thdt  secondary  school  students  still  have  much  to 
>    ■.*  I'l-i  teclmiques  of  efficient  reading,  particularly 

-J:--      ..        ;■.  .r<.«i  kt;j  of  reading  become  so  varied  at  the  secon- 

y  Th  ■    ...n;Ml  in  an  electronics  course  is  not  very  much 

.il.e  a  world  hi. ..tory  textbook,  and  teachers  must  be  helped  to 
use  all  k';rl.»  ci  reading  materials  for  instructional  purposes. 

It  T-u^it  iil'T.'j  he  iiocogni^ed  that  low-achieving  students 
jetween  >h  ■  of  14  /ind  21  are  the  lost  diff  <  ult  to  motivate 

and,   the/nC'^'^e,   -o  teach. 
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The  three  reasons  cited  above  are  behind  the  very  strong 
reconnnendation  of  the  Task  Force  that  imntediate  steps  be  taken: 

1)  to  identify  good  models; 

2)  to  identify  and  recruit  a  group  of  top-tier  piofessionals 
to  work  with  trainers  who  will  provide  the  inservice 
instruction  at  the  local  or  regional  level  so  necessary 
to  the  success  of  the  program. 


William  Eller 

Don  Hittlcman 

Richard  Long,  ex  officio 

Evelyn  Mason 

Olive  Niles,  Chair 

international  Reading  Association  Task  Force  on 
the  Youth  Education  and  Employment  Initiative 
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NATIONAL  COMMISSION  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  POLICY 
1522  K  StTMt,  NW,  Suit*  300 
Waihmgtoa  D.C.  20006 


(202)  724-1645 


May  22,  1980 


Honorable  Claiborne  Pell 

Chairman,  Subconunittee  on  Education, 

Arts  and  Humanities 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 

Human  Resources 
Room  4230  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Bldg. 
Washington,  D.C.  20510 

Dear  Senator  Pell: 

The  National  Commission  for  Employment  Policy  is 
pleased  to  forward  the  attached  statement  on  the 
principles  that  should  guide  employment  and 
training  policy  in  the  present  recession  and  that 
should  be  pursued  to  achieve  a  sustainable  high 
level  of  employment. 

The  Commission  will  continue  to  monitor  the  changing 
employment  situation  and  will,  if  the  situation 
warrants ,  submit  additional  recommendations . 

The  Commission  and  its  staff  stand  ready  to  assist 
the  Congress  in  any  way  in  which  they  may  be 
helpful . 

Sincerely, 
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THE  ROLE  OP  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TilAINING  POLICIES 
IN  THE  EARLY  19808 


The  National  CoromiBsion  for  Employment  Policy  was 
established  to  advise  the  President  and  the  Congress  on  the 
nation's  employment  and  training  needs,  policies ,  and  goals. 
With  unemployment  now  at  seven  percent,  persistently  high 
inflation  and  a  recession  at  hand,  the  Commission  believes 
that  employment  and  training  strategies  must  be  utilized  to 
help  alleviate  the  immediate  burden  of  the  recession  and  to 
contribute  to  a  more  stable  economy  over  time.    Nothing  can 
more  effectively  defeat  whatever  employment  gains  minority 
citizens,  %#omen  and  young  people  have  made  during  recent  years 
than  a  prolonged  recession  and  the  inevitably  higher  unemploy- 
ment that  %rould  accompany  it. 

Inflation  and  iinemployment  must  be  fought  concurrently. 
To  this  end  there  is  no  substitute  for  effective  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies.    Still,  employment  policy,  targeted  properly 
and  applied  effectively,  can  help  reduce  the  burden  of  a 
recession  by  providing  temporary  income  support  and  employment 
and  training  opportunities.    For  the  longer  term,  employment 
policy  can  make  a  significant  contribution  in  assisting  the 
structurally  unemployed  to  obtain  regular  jobs;  in  restraining 
inflation;  and  in  helping  to  move  the  economy  toward  full 
employment,  the  early  achievement  of  which  must  remain  a  high 
priority  national  goal. 

During  the  past  two  decades  a  number  of  programs  and 
strategies  have  been  designed  to  deal  with  recessions,  as  well  as 
with  long-term  structural  unemployment.    The  recommendations  below 
are  based  on  the  Commission's  review  of  this  experience,  and  its 
preliminary  assessment  of  the  factors  now  contributing  to  rising 
unemployment.    The  Commission's  objective  is  to  recommend  what 
it  believes  to  be  the  most  productive,  non- inflationary  programs, 
as  well  as  appropriate  monetary  and  budgetary  decisions,  to 
deal  with  present  economic  conditions  and  to  offer  guidance  for 
the  longer  term.    If  the  response  to  each  crisis  is  not  to  be 
hastily  designed,  ill-timed,  and  ineffective,  it  is  essential 
to  understand  which  employment  and  training  strategies  work  best 
in  different  situations,  as  wll  as  how  and  when  they  should  be 
used. 

The  Commission  will  continue  to  monitor  the  employment  and 
unemployment  consequences  of  the  recession,  and  if  the  situation 
warrants,  will  make  additional  proposals.    However,  the  Commission 
urges  the  early  adoption  of  the  following  recommendations  to  help 
alleviate  the  immediate  burden  of  the  recession  and  to  move 
toward  a  more  balanced  economy: 

1.    Monetary  and  fiscal  policies  should  be  estab- 
lished  Immediately  that  are  consistent  with 
steady,  non-inflationary  employment  growth. 
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The  strong  federal  responses  to  the  financial 
crisis  earlier  this  year  should  be  replaced  by 
a  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  posture  that  aims 
to  restrain  the  growth  of  unemployment  and 
that  rill  lead  to  a  reduction  in  the  overall 
'unemployment  rate  as  soon  as  possible,  consist- 
ent with  the  accomplishment  of  other  priority 
economic  goals.    Failure  to  do  so  will  only 
exacerbate  a  national  economic  decline  that 
already  threatens  to  rival  the  recession  of 
1974-75  in  length  and  severity. 

Unemployment  insurance,  a  major  safety  net 
for  unemployed  iirorkers,  should  not  be  relied 
upon  beyond  39  weeks.    Monetary  and  fiscal 
measures  must  be  pursued  to  prevent  a  pro- 
longed recession.     In  addition.  Congress  and 
the  Administration  should  immediately  begin 
exploring  the  feasibility  of  permitting  un- 
employment insurance  benefits  to  be  paid  to 
workers  who  are  being  trained  for  scarce 
skills  or  who  agree  to  a  reduced  work 
schedule  in  lieu  of  being  laid  off.  The 
decision  to  participate  in  such  an  arrange- 
ment should  be  made  jointly  by  the  employer 
and  the  employee  or  his/her  bargaining 
agent.    For  workers  who  have  little  prospect 
of  being  recalled,  retraining  or  assistance 
in  the  search  for  wrk  in  new  fields  should 
be  made  available.    For  those  still  in  need  of 
assistance  after  39  weeks,  training  and  public 
employment  opportunities  would  be  preferable  to 
the  general  extension  of  unemployment  benefits. 

Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  benefits  are 
growing  rapiciAy.     Their  growth,  along  with 
the  enactment  o£  similar  dislocation  programs, 
highlights  a  particular  type  of  employment 
problem  which  in  exacerbated  by  a  recession, 
as  recent  unemployment  figures  dramatically 
indicate.    Legislation  is  now  before  Congress 
to  extend  these  dislocation  programs  even 
further.    It  is  clear  that  the  performance  of 
the  economy  is  dependent  in  no  small  part  on 
the  ability  or*  the  United  States  to  compete 
successfully  against  other  advanced  industrial 
economies  where  close  cooperation  exists  among 
government,  employers,  and  trade  unions,  es- 
pecially with  regard  to  the  expansion  of  foreign 
trade.    In  addition,  key  American  industries. 
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employing  millions  of  workers,  face  major 
problems  of  restructuring  to  assure  their 
long-term  competitiveness. 

As  part  of  a  long-term  strategy  the  Commission 
•  recommends  a  thorough  review  of  adjustment 
assistance  and  related  programs.    Such  a 
review  should  examine  the  goals  of  adjustment 
assistance  and  the  obstacles  to  achieving 
these  goals  and  should  provide  for  a  clear 
articulation  of  the  relationship  between 
"special"  employment  protection  programs  and 
unemployment  insurance.    Adjustment  assist- 
ance, like  unemployment  insurance,  should 
not  become  a  substitute  for  the  implementation 
of  more  effective  reemployment  policies. 

The  adjustment  assistance  mechanism  is 
neither  broad  enough  nor  deep  enough  to 
respond  effectively  to  the  restructuring 
problens  that  face  parts  of  our  major  indus- 
tries, such  as  the  automobile  and  steel 
industries.    Far  wore  comprehensive  polii^ies 
and  programs,  requiring  the  cooperation  of 
business,  trade  unions,  and  government,  will 
be  necessary  to  revitalize  those  weakened 
sectors  which  have  the  potential  for  recovery  and  to 
exploit  fully  the  opportunities  for  economic 
growth  at  home  and  abroad. 

4 . ,  Youth  education  and  training  programs  aimed 
at  improving  the  employ ability  development 
and  employment  opportunities  of  disadvantaged 
youth  should  be  expanded.    Youth,  especially 
minority  youth,  suffer  disproportionate  rates 
of  unemployment  at  all  times  and  during 
recession  their  employment  losses  tend  to  be 
greater  than  those  incurred  by  older  workers. 
Pending  youth  education  and  employment 
legislation  should  be  enacted  and  initial 
funding  authorized  without  delay  for  imple- 
mentation of  these  youth  programs. 

5.     public  Service  Employment  (PSE)  is  most 

effective  when  targeted  on  the  structurally 
unemployed,  those  with  the  least  attachment 
to  the  led>or  force,  and  those  who  have  been 
unemployed  the  longest.    PSE  should  not  be 
viewed  as  a  major  countercyclical  device 
but,  when  properly  targeted  on  individuals 
and  areas,  should  be  expanded  when  recession 
deepens.    There  are  limitations  to  the 
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additional  numbers  of  wrkers  state  and  local 
governments  and  non-profit  organizations  can 
quickly  absorb,  and  careful  planning  is 
essential  for  the  build  up  or  phase  down  of 
the  program.    The  purpose  of  PSE  should  not 

;  be  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  state 

'  and  local  governments  to  retain  regular 
public  employees;  such  an  objective  might 
better  be  accomplished  through  antirecessionary 
revenue  sharing  directed  toward  this  purpose. 

6.  Public  works  are  useful  tools  as  part  of  a 
long-term  strategy  to  increase  employment  in 
economically-depressed  areas  and,  if  in  place, 
can  be  expanded  in  times  of  recession  to 
provide  additional  employment  opportunities. 
In  general,  they  have  not,  in  the  past,  been 
effective  antirecessionary  measures  due  to 
long  start-up  times. 

7.  National  priority  programs,  such  as  energy 
conservation r  transportation ,  community  health 
care  and  other  human  services r  operated 
directly  through  government  entities  or  contracted 
through  non-profit  or  for-profit  organizations, 
offer  opportunities  to  attack  structural  unemploy- 
ment and  inflationary  pressures.    In  funding  such 
programs  the  government  should  require  the  employment  of 
a  percentage  of  disadvantaged  youth  and  odults.    If  the 
recession  deepens ,  these  programs  should  be  expanded 
when  they  can  be  Implemented  on  a  timely  basis* 

8.  Private  sector  involvement  in  employment  and 
training  programs r  despite  previous  adverse 
experience r  can  be  sustained  during  periods 
of  recession.    Two  relatively  new  approaches 
for  promoting  such  Involvement #  the  Targeted 
Jobs  Tax  Credit  (TJTC)  and  the  Private  Sector 
Initiatives  Program,  should  be  vigorously 
pursued.    Marketing  efforts  on  TJTC  should 
be  intensified,  and  the  Private  Industry 
Councils  should  be  urged  to  identify  skills 
in  short  supply,  to  seek  to  Improve  the  con- 
tent of  training  programs,  and  to  expand 
private  sector  involvement  into  the  entire 
public  employment  and  training  system. 

9.  Training,  retraining*  pre-apprenticeship 
training,  and  upqraaing  are  valuable  activi- 
ties even  in  a  recession,  if  tied  to  local 
labor  market  needs  and  real  job  opportuni- 
ties*   Training  can  be  conducted  at  less 
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social  cost  in  a  period  when  labor  markets 
are  slack  and  should  be  an  important  part 
of  both  an  antirecessionary  and  a  long- 
term  strategy.    Now  is  a  good  time  to  begin 
to  identify  skills  that  are  likely  to  be 
in  short  supply  after  the  recession  and  to 
•quip  jobless  %iorkers  with  these  skills. 

Effective  planning  and  delivery  systems  are 
crucial  to  the  short-  and  long-term  success 
of  employment  policies.    This  requires  core 
program  stability,  adequate  lead-time  for 
program  in^leroentation,  and  flexibility  to 
respond  to  local  economic  conditions.  There 
can  be  no  greater  obstacle  to  either  an 
antirecessionary  or  a  long-term  policy  than 
constantly  changing  signals  and  hastily 
implemented  or  suddenly  discontinued  pro- 
grams.   Efforts  should  be  continued  to 
strengthen  linkages  between  economic 
development*  social  services,  income  main- 
tenance*  education  and  employment  programs. 
Prime  sponsors  and  related  service  agencies 
should  be  encouraged  to  begin  immediate 
development  of  local  strategies  to  deal  with 
the  recession  and  be  allowed  the  necessary 
flexibility  to  implement  their  local 
strategies I  consistent  with  national  goals. 
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Stateaenc  of  che 
AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
on  S.  2365 
Youcb  Acc  of  I960 
CO  chtt 

Subconolccee  on  Educaclon,  Arcs  and  Huaanicies 
of  cba 

•Senata  Labor  and  Hintav:  Reaourcaa  CoualCCea 
Juna  26.  1960 


Thia  Stataunt  la  aubalccad  for  cbe  baarlng  racord  on  S.  2365,  cba  Youcb  Acc  of 
1960»  on  bebalf  ol  tba  Aaerican  Library  Aaaociacion,  a  nonprofic  educacional  organ!- 
sacion  of  ovar  35,000  librariana,  library  cruacaea  and  public-apiricad  cicisena 
dedicacad  Co  cba  devalopaanc  of  library  and  Infomacion  aervica  for  all  cba  Amarican 
paopla.    ALA*a  Young  Adult  Sarvlcaa  Dlvlalon  reprasanca  aora  chan  2>000  librariana 
vbo  work  vlcb  adolaacenca  in  public,  acbool  and  ocbar  inacicucional  librariaa.  We 
ara  vary  micb  avara  of  cba  probleaa  of  jroucb  and  unesployaenc  and  are,  cbarefore, 
vr icing  in  aupporc  of  cba  concapca  inbarenc  in  cbe  youcb  lejialacion  before  cbe  aub- 
coBBiccaa. 

None  of  cba  problesa  addraaaed  by  cba  lagialacion,  i.e..  minoricy  youcb  unenploy- 
■enCt  lack  of  baaic  akllla  and  proviaion  of  aora  Job  opporcuniciaa  and  craining  for 
youcb,  can  ba  aaaily  aolved.    Ubac  ia  evident  ia  cbe  need  for  aucb  legialacion  co 
broaden  ef force  in  cba  comunicy  in  order  co  allavlace  cba  problema  and  Co  begin 
educacional  prograaa  eerlier  co  prepare  young  people  for  cbe  world  of  work. 

Scbool  end  public  libreriee  have  givet.  blgb  prior  icy  in  recenc  year  a  co  providing 
naceriala  for  roung  peor  le  on  career  opporcuniciea  and  job  infomacion  while  acbool 
curriculuaa  have  encoureged  reaearch  and  ecudy  In  chle  erea.    In  addicion,  public 
libreriee  have  e  long  biecory  of  offering  young  people  cheir  firec  employnenc  ex' 
perirjice.    Currencly.  libreriee  cooperece  vich  ocher  educecional  and  vocacional  pro- 
Craaa  co  help  provide  craining  and  job  ekllle  for  youcb.    While  ell  of  cheae  prograaa 
have  reached  aome  of  Che  incended  audience  ic  ie  very  evidenc  Chac  no  one  program  can 
adequacely  eerve  cbe  needa  of  chit  diveree  group.    A  variecy  of  approachea  nuac  be 
ueed. 

The  public  librery  ae  a  comunicy  baaed  informacional  and  educacional  agency  can 
and  doea  eerve  ee  e  aupporc  for  a  variecy  of  programs  deaigned  co  enhance  che  Job 
proepecce  and  career  opporcuniciea  of  young  people.    Kany  libreriee  alreedy  provide 
informacion  on  local  employoenc  poeaibiliciee  and  maceriela  which  eid  end  aupporc 
Creining  progrvaa  offered  by  acboola  and  ocher  prime  eponaore. 

Thle  kind  of  comnunicy  baaed  coordinacion  and  cooperecion  becveen  public  and 
privace  agenciea  can  only  enhance  che  ef fecciveneaa  of  legialation  co  aid  youcb.  Ic 
ia  in  chie  ligbc  t^t  che  Young  Adulc  Servicee  Diviaion  of  Che  American  Library 
Aaaociecion  offera  ice  aupporc  of  programs  aucb  aa  chla  which  offer  increaaed  op- 
porcuniciee  for  che  craining  and  employmenc  of  youcb. 


(-'To 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


ANVaJMB  P.  cAiiuao 


CITY  OF  CHICAOO 
ZMB  NONTN  u^Sallw  STIiar 
CMICAttO.  IUJNOt0  SOMt 


mVMOtM  •4I.4400 


June  25,  1980 


Dear  Senator  Pell: 

I  appreciated  your  invitation  to  appear  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
hearings  on  SB  2385,  The  Youth  Act  of  1980.    However,  the  views  expressed  by 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Robert  Wood,  Superintendent  of  Boston  Schools,  coincide, 
for  the  most  part,  with  my  position  on  the  recommended  legislation. 

We  are  aware  that  you  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee  have  ambivalent 
feelings  concerning  the  Administration's  recommendations  inasmuch  as  "tested" 
educational  programs  are  being  affected  by  Congressional  rescissions.  We 
share  your  concern  that  a  number  of  needy  youth  will  suffer  from  these  cuts. 
Aa  superintendent  of  an  urban  school  sys  tern,  I  am  concerned  with  the  need  for 
fair  funding  in  all  federal  elementary  and  secondary  programs.    However,  SB 
2385  is  an  educational  initiative  that  does  o^er  the  promise  of  developing  a 
partnership  between  education,  labor  and  private  industry.    Such  programs 
have  been  very  successful  and  beneficial  to  our  young  people  in  Chicago  although 
on  a  limited  scale.   Additional  resources  are  required. 

Hie  President  and  your  committee  are  to  be  commended  for  the  wide* 
ranging  proposals  that  have  been  formulated  and  committed  to  solving  one  of 
the  nation^s  most  serious  urban  problems.    The  Youth  Act  contains  major 
education,  labor  and  private  sector  ingredients  to  alleviate  youth  unemployment 
at  its  core.    The  problem's  persistent  continuation  has  remained  a  serious 
blight  on  the  egalitarian  principles  of  our  society.   We  must  act  now. 

You  have  established  a  long  record  of  support  on  the  essential  needs  of 
our  young  people.    I  am  confident  that  your  committee  is  aware  of  the  short  time 
factor  and  will  move  quickly  to  vote  out  a  bill  so  that  floor  action  can  be  taken. 

Sincerely  yours* 


APCxjp 

Honorable  Claiborne  Pell*  Chairman 

Senate  Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcommittee 

325  Russell  Senate  Office  Building 

Washington,  D.C.  20510 


Mterim  General  Superintendent  of  Schools 
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American  Educational 
Research  Association 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  TO 

THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 
COHHITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
SUBCOMMITTEE  OH  EDUCATION,  ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES 


concerning 


THE  YOUTH  ACT  OF  19B0  -  TITLE  II 
Basic  Educ«tion  &  Enployability  SkilU  for  Low-Income  Youth 

RESEARCH,  EVALUATION.  AND  DEVELOPMENT  (including  professional  development)  V      T SIONS 


Contact:    David  H.  Florio,  Ph.D. 
Director  -  A.E.R.A. 
Governmental  &  Professional  Liaison 


June  1980 


1230  SEVENTEENTH  STREET.  N.W..  WASHINGTON.  D.C.  20036  (202)  223-9485 
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THg  YOUTH  ACT  OF  1980  -  TITLE  II 
Basic  Education  &  Eaployability  Skills  for  Low-Income  Youth 

EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Title  II  of  the  Youth  Act  addresses  one  of  the  most  important  difficult  challenges 
facing  education  agencies  and  consnunities  across  the  nation:    the  adequate  provision 
of  basic  education  and  employabllity  skills  for  low-income  youth.    Whenever  a  legislative 
initiative  of  this  magnitude  is  undertaken,  it  is  essential  that  such  AUTHORITY  INCLUDE 
SUPPORT  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  USE  OF  KNOWLEDGE  AND  INFORMATION  (including  evaluation) 
AND  EDUCATIONAL  RESOURCES  REQUIRED  TO  MEET  THE  CHALLENGE  SET  FORTH  IN  THE  PURPOSES 
OF  THE  LEGISLATION.    We,  therefore,  strongly  recommend  that  Title  II  include  the 
following  provisions*: 

I.    A  specific  set-aside  of  funds  to  support  a  program  of  research  and  studies 
which  will  address: 

a.  the  iapleaentation  of  Title  II; 

b.  instructional  and  related  service  resources .and  organizational  and 
managerial  arrangements  (including  coordination  with  Title  I  and  other  federal, 
state*  and  local  programs)  required  to  address  the  basic  education  and  employ- 
ability  skills  needed  by  low-income  youth; 

c.  federal,  state,  and  local  policies  and  priorities  relating  to  the  youth 
eligible  to  be  served  under  the  provisions  of  Title  II;  and 

d.  social*  economic,  employment,  and  demographic  conditions  and  trends 
which  affect  the  current  and  projected  education  and  employment  needs  of  low- 
income  youth  in  various  settings  and  areas  of  the  nation. 

II.    A  specific  set-aside  of  funds  to  allow  organizations  and  agencies  (providing 
assistance  to  Title  II  eligible  schools)  to  adjust  their  resource  capacities  to  meet 
the  needs  of  school-site  programs.    Such  resources  include  spplied  research  (including 
need  sensing),  evaluation,  professional  development  (including  teacher,  administrator, 
and  support  personnel),  and  knowledge  use  capacities.    Such  institutions,  in  addition 
to  state  and  local  education  agencies,  include  institutions  of  higher  education  and 
independent  research  and  development  organizations. 

III.    Program  evaluation  and  policy  assessment  provisions  which  take  into  account: 

a.  divergent  knowledge  and  information  needs  of  1)  local  school,  school 
district,  state  and  federal  education  staff,  2)  policy  makers  &t  the  local,  state 
and  federal  levels  (including  legislative  and  executive  branches),  and  3)  client, 
constituency  and  other  interested  publics; 

b.  (particularly  for  outcome  studies)  program  implementation  and  adjustment 
requirements,  context-specific  conditions  of  program  settings,  and  the  time 
needed  for  instructional  and  related  program  treatments  to  have  an  effect  on  the 
eligible  youth  population; 


*An  amendment  is  attached  which  will  accomplish  I  and  II  above.    It  is  suggested  that 
the  legislative  history  and  report  language  be  used  to  clarify  III,  evaluations  and 
assessments. 
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c.  (partlculArly  with  ragard  to  oatioiul  .olicy  studies)  tha  tlning  naeda 
for  policy  relevant  information  (••8«»  legislative  cyclea,  reporting  dMdlines. 
and  adainiatrativa  adjustmenta) ; 

d.  the  n«ed  for  coeiparable  data  on  prograaa  (in  both  Title  I  and  II) 
providing  alallar  aarvicea  through  different  agenciea  (or  to  provide  under- 
atandlng  why  it  la  inappropriate  or  vinfair  to  nake  aucb  compariaona,  e.g., 
prograaa  operate  under  differing  atendcrde,  aerve  distinct  clients,  or  eerve 
different  purpoeee) ; 


e.  the  need  to  nake  dete  eveilable  froo  evaluation  and  etudiea  efforts  for 
purpoeee  of  eecondery  analyeia  (and  critique),  ayntheses  and  aggregetion  efforts 
to  expend  Che  underetandlng  of  verioue  program  and  policy  effecte  in  divergent 
eettinge,  and  lncre«ieed  uee  of  relevant  dete.    Such  reviews,  syntheses,  end 
enelyess  vlll  encourege  the  epproprlmte  uee  end  reduce  premature  Judguients 
sbout  program  and  policy  effecte;  end 

f.  the  lialtetione  on  the  etete  of  research  and  evaluation  methods  in  relation 
to  the  divergence  end  complexitiee  of  policiee  and  programs  Implemented  under 

the  provielons  of  Title  II. 


RATIONALE 


The  challenge  preeented  by  Title  II  will  involve,  in  addition  to  inetructional 
end  releted  youth  eervices,  knowledge  and  information  resources,  evaluation  and 
sssessmant  sssistsnce,  end  the  profeesional  talent  and  skill  necessary  to  meet  the 
tasks  required.    All  too  often  major  legislstive  initlativee  have  moved  ahead  without 
edequate  provieion  for  these  resourcee  end  capacities  st  the  "front  end'*  of  policy 
and  program  development  end  Implementation.    By  including  these  provisions  at  ths 
initial  stagee  of  thie  major  educetion  initiative,  both  program  and  policy  sterts 
and  leter  adjustments  will  be  conducted  from  a  greetly  enhanced  knowledge  baee, 
reeource  capecity,  and  ability  to  essess  the  program  effects.    The  following  is  a 
rationals  for  each  of  the  provieione  reconsBended. 


Why  a  reeearch  and  etudies  program? 

Ue  currently  have  e  growing  bese  of  knowledge  with  regerd  to  the  manifeetations 
of  the  current  problems  related  to  youth  educetion  and  employment  (including  the 
concern  for  cmployability  skills  needed  to  gain  and  maintain  jobs).    What  we  do  not 
adequately  underetand  ere  the  many  of  the  root  causes  and  how  they  affect  youth  in 
different  settinge.    Without  increased  understanding,  current  assumptions  may  lead 
to  limited  or  obsolete  program  treatments.    The  legislation  draws  upon  a  solid  base 
of  reseerch  to  direct  programs  at  the  school  site,  include  in  the  initial  planning 
those  involved  in  program  implementation,  and  require  significant  links  between  the 
education  and  employment  sectors.    We  elso  know  that  some  programs  have  been  effective 
in  providing  necessary  skills  and  transition  from  education  to  work.    We  alao  know 
that  accomplishing  these  aims  is  hard  work  designed  to  "fit"  the  specific  setting  and 
socisl  environment  of  the  programs  and  youth  which  they  serve.    Ke  do  not  have  en 
adequate  knowledge  bese  with  regard  to  the  transfer  of  program  treatments  to  other 
settings,  what  treatments  and  organizational  arrangements  will  need  adjustments,  or 
if  initial  job  entry  may  lead  to  "cul-de-sac"  employment  limiting  future  advancement 
or  economic  self-sufficiency. 

We  are  gaining  a  richer  understanding  of  what  effective  schools  in  low-income 
areas  look  like  (e.g.,  support  and  leadership  by  the  principal;  a  school-wide  focus 
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is  on  b«sic  and  scsdflBic  skills;  teachsrs  sre  Involved  snd  "buy  into"  the  mission  of 
th«  school;  the  schools  sre  stable;  and  diacipline  and  order  are  maintained).  Ue 
need  to  know  more  about  how  these  circumatancea  come  about  or  can  be  achieved.  Ue 
need  to  under atand  the  impact  of  the  copnunity  and  what  the  student  brings  to  the 
school  and  learning  aetting.    Ue  need  to  addreas  aituations  where  current  policiea 
(federal,  atate,  local)  may  act  in  counterproductive  vaya  with  regard  to  achieving 
a  miaaioD-focuaed»  stable,  orderly,  and  productive  education  program.    A  good  deal 
of  the  literature  on  effective  achools  is  baaed  on  elementary  grades.    Do  similar  or 
different  conditiona  apply  to  Junior  and  aenior  high  schools  or  sre  additional  program 
efforts  needed  to  gsin  s  stsble  school  populstion  and  a  working  relationahip  with  the 
employment  aector? 

Some  of  the  aettings  with  high  concentrationa  of  low-income  youth  are  in  a  state 
of  flux  with  regard  to  social*  demographic  and  ecocTmic  conditions;  others  hsve 
static  conditiona,  but  limited  employment  entry  opportunities;  and  atill  others 
have  increaaed  employment  opportunitiea  but  advanced  skill  and  knowledge  requirements 
needed  to  take  advantage  of  them.    Theae  conditiona  and  their  future  trends  muat  be 
understood  in  ordsr  to  develop,  implement,  and  adjuat  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of 
low-income  youth. 

In  sum,  it  is  not  enough  to  understsnd  the  most  spparent  manifeststions  of  a 
problem.    Cauaes  and  changing  circumstances  must  be  understood  snd  projected.  It 
is  not  enough  to  set  new  programs  into  operation  without  ^anderstsnding  the  impsct  of 
related  policiea,  programs,  and  conditiona.    It  la  not  even  enough  to  underatand  and 
state  what  is  needed;  it  is  necessary  to  underatand  the  resources  available  or  in  need 
of  development  and  the  barriera  and  constraints  to  accomplish  needed  effects.    It  is 
damaging  to  inaiat  upon  needed  knowledge,  information,  and  educational  reaourcea 
after  efforts  have  been  planned  or  initiated,  only  to  find  that  inadequate  proviaions 
have  been  built  into  program  development,  adjustment,  and  evaluation.    Ue  have  already 
experienced  too  many  Judgmenta  about  the  "success  or  failure"  of  federsl  programs 
without  an  sdequate  understsnding  of  the  degree  to  which  programs  were  actually 
Implemented.    Finally,  as  experienced  in  the  need  to  mandste  s  congressional  atudy 
of  ESEA  Title  I  nearly  a  decade  after  th^i  initial  legislation  was  enacted,  provision 
for  dsts  bsses  and  knowledge  der/elopment  efforts  should  accompany  the  initial 
legislstion  in  anticipation  of  policy  review  and  legislative  reauthorization. 

Why  a  reaource  capacity  building  -  adjustment  program? 

Title  II  sppropriately  focuaea  on  the  school  aite  aa  the  center  for  program 
planning,  development.  Implementation  and  evaluation.    Principals,  teacher a,  and 
support  peraonnel  are  asked  to  sccomplish  these  taaks  in  collaboration  with  parents, 
consunity  groups,  employers »  labor  groupa,  and  local  government  officials.  School 
people  will,  in  addition  to  state  and  local  education  agenciea,  call  upon  a  variety 
of  reaource  institutions  and  organizations  to  assist  them  in  meeting  the  chsllenges 
inherent  in  these  taaka.    In  the  past,  ad  hoc  arrangements  have  been  made  with 
indivlduala  or  organizations  willing  to  participate.    Little  attention  haa  been 
given  to  developing  an  infrastructure    f  support  from  organizations  and  institutions 
already  having  missions  snd  resources  devoted  to  research  and  evaluation,  profeaaional 
development  and  training,  and  the  use  of  research  knowledge  to  improve  educational 
aervicea.    Limited  funda  for  the  leaders  of  these  organizations  and  institutions 
will  provide  for  an  adjuatment  of  resource  capacities,  allowing  for  an  institution/ 
organization-to-achool  support  structure.    Such  a  structure  will  increaae  the  reaourcea 
available  from  an  inati tut ion/organization  commitment  which  reaches  beyond  the 
contrscting  of  individusl  resource  talent. 
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Th«  t«nd»ncy  to  cr«mt»  or  ••tsbllsh  •lt»m«tlv»  rcsourcs  center*  often  overlooks 
resources  svsllable  In  existing  institutions  end  orgsnitstions.    The  educstionsl 
ressmrch  and  profsssionsl  devslopoeat  cowinlty  has  significantly  incrsmssd  end 
laproved  working  rslationships  with  locsl  schools  end  educstioo  agencies.  This 
Isgislstion  should  take  this  opportunity  to  increase  this  Important  trend  by  providing 
rssource  capac-ty  sdjustaent  grants  to  organirations  end  institutions  with  rssourccs 
nseded  by  school  sites.  ^ 

Ths  need  to  dsrlfy  pronran  evslustion  snd  policy  assegsment  provisions* 
Different  sudienccs. 

Ths  legislation  places  a  heavy  burden  on  schools  to  establish  goals  and 
objectives  and  to  evaluate  progresa  toward  achieving  them.    Future  Title  II  support 
is  contingent  upon  progress  towerd  these  benchmarks  or  standards  of  achievement. 
Ths  shove  provisions  for  rssearch  and  studies  snd  rssourcs  assistancs  will  greatly 
enable  local  schools  to  determine  reasonable  criteria  and  stsndsrds  of  progrsss. 
The  added  importance  of  program  evslustion,  tied  to  continuing  Title  II  support, 
mandates  that  program  evaluations  be  conducted  with  great  carr  and  under a tend Ing. 
The  legialation  also  Impliea  that  program  and  policy  aaacasmenta  and  atudiea  will 
have  significantly  different  purpoaca  for  different  audlencaa.    Local  schoola  will 
need  "proceaa"  evaluationa  to  determine  ♦'he  progreaa  and  barriara  to  succeaaful 
implementation  of  program  plana.    Such  evaluationa  wlU  be  naceaeary  for  Informed 
program  adjuatmmnta  to  neat  varioua  local  contlngenciaa.    School  diatricta  will 
need  to  undaratmnd  the  Implementation  and  operaticmal  progreaa  of  programa  in  order 
to  make  informed  Judgnenta  about  the  relative  aatlmataa  of  "outcome  studiaa.  State 
and  federel  administrators  will  need  to  undcratand  both  proceaa  and  outcome  studies; 
however,  they  will  also  need  to  understsnd  both  district  and  school-aits  Implementation 
of  program  requirements  (for  monitoring  and  compliance  reviews).    Theae  agenclea 
will  alao  need  to  undcratand  the  convergence  of  Title  II  and  other  atate  and  federal 
policiea  and  programs  in  order  to  determine  the  aupporta  and  conatralnta  to  achieving 
school-aita  snd  policy  purposes. 

Legislative  and  executive  branch  policy  makera  need  much  of  the  above  information; 
however,  they  will  alao  need  broeder  estimates  of  policy  effect a  and  the  degree  to  which 
legislative  purpoaes  are  implemented  and  achieved.    Stete  and  national  policy  atudiea 
are  not  neceaearily  congruent  in  deaign  or  purpoae  with  formative  evaluationa  daaignad 
to  assist  school-site  program  adjustments  and  Improvements  in  opsretion.  Through 
sampling  studiss  and  secondsry  analysis  or  macro-analysis  of  existing  stste  and  local 
data,  such  broad  scale  studies  will  be  mors  useful  in  determining  policy  sdjustments 
and  making  leglalatlve  reauthorization  dcciaions. 

Acconmodation  to  setting  and  time  rsquirencnts. 

In  addition  to  differing  audiences,  evaluations  differ  with  regsrd  to  focus 
and  purpose  (and  cost).    Implementation  and  process  studiss  focus,  for  example,  on 
what  resources,  student  population,  program  treatmenta,  and  organiaational  arranga- 
menta  are  included  in  school-site  efforts.    Outcome  studiss  focus  on  ths  progrsm 
effects  relstive  to  students,  personnel,  and  schools.    Both  procsss  and  outcome 
etudiea  are  neceaaary,  but  alone  neither  la  sufficient.    In  order  to  make  aenae  of  the 
estimated  program  effects,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  conditiona  under  which 
program-  are  Implemented,  adjuated  and  operated  and  the  time  needed  for  program 
treetments  to  hsve  an  impact  on  the  target  youth  population.    Outcome  atudiea  will 
also  focua  on  both  abort  and  long-term  effects  of  program  treatmenta.    Por  example, 
we  know  that  some  schools  suffer  from  high  turnover  of  students  snd  profsssionsl  stsff. 
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In  order  to  make    Judgments  on  the  progress  toward       -)oseB,  goals,  and  atandards 
of  school-site  progrsaa,  it  is  important  to  understcnc  rhe  specific  context  In 
which  those  programs  are  operated. 

Timing  of  reports. 

Legislative  committees  and  administration  policy  makers  operate  on  different 
tisM  fraaea  than  local  pchool  districts  end  siter.    It  Is  important  that  national 
policy  atudies  and  data  bases  are  availaMe  in  t  jne  to  meet  the  reporting  deadlines 
and  legislative  reauthorization  cycles  o*   Che  Ccngress.    Since  Title  II  is  to  be 
authorized  for  a  five-year  period  (ooe  y^iar  of    lanning  and  four  of  Implementation 
and  operation)  short-term  reports  must  bi:  deve'  ped  for  the  purposes  of  federal  policy 
makers.    Under  these  conditions,  loog-te.-n  pr.     am  effect  estimates  will  be  limited. 
Data  will  focua  on  implementation  of  policy  .     ■ essional  iotent.    The  difficulty 

of  achieving  the  legislative  purposes  mak'.  .t  important  that  policy  makera  avoid 
premature  Judgments  about  relative  "success  or  limitations"  of  Title  II  programs. 
Data  bases,  put  In  place  at  the  front  end  of  programs,  can  be  adjusted  on  a  continuiog 
basis  and  aggregated  for  reports  to  meet  legislative  cycles.    Outcome  studies  will 
provide  only  limited  estimates  during  the  first  reauthorizatioo  cycle  and  should  be 
viewed  as  short-term  iodicators.    Long-term  estimates  of  program  effects  and  policy 
assessments  will  be  facilitated  through  the  combination  of  sampling  studies, 
longitudinal  inquiry,  and  additional  analysis  of  available  data. 

Comparable  data  or  understanding  of  in  and  out-pf-school  program  differences. 

There  are  authorities  in  Title  I  for  providing  similar  educational  services 
to  different  student  populations.    Comparisions  of  program  operations  and  outcomes 
must  be  made  with  a  full  understanding  of  the  different  resources  and  student 
populstions  and  agencies  operating  Title  I  and  Title  II  programs.    It  would,  for 
example,  be  misleading  to  make  comparable  Judgments  of  in  and  oyt-of -school  programs 
which  operate  under  different  standards  or  with  significantly  different  types  of  youth 
populstions.    Where  similsr  standards  of  schievement  are  sought,  it  is  possible  to 
make  compsrative  Judgments  on  the  bssis  of  similar  measuremeots  or  assessments, 
provided  thst  the  characteristics  of  student  populations  for  each  type  of  program 
is  clarified.    Such  Judgments,  however,  are  inappropriate  vhen  different  agencies  work 
toward  dissimilar  purposes  snd  stsndards.    For  example,  educational  services  may  be 
provided  for  out-of-school  youth;  however,  the  principsl  gosl  is  to  provide  work 
experience  for  the  youth  population.    It  would  be  inappropriate  to  make  success/ 
fsilure  compsrisons  with    in-school  populations,  where  work  experience  is  one  part 
of  the  program  plan  and  the  central  purpose  is  to  provide  long-term  educstion  snd 
employsbility  skills  which  youth  csn  use  for  Job  transfer  and  mobility. 

Additional  analyses  and  limitations. 

Educational  evaluation  is  in  s  continuing  stste  of  improvement.    There  have 
been  significsnt  state-of-the-art  and  science  advancements  over  the  past  decade;  however 
no  outcome  atudy  is  limitstion  free.    Limitation  in  evaluaCion  dealgn,  however,  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  the  data  collected  is  of  little  value.    Secondary  or 
re-analysis  of  evaluation  study  data  or  meta-analysis  (broad  scsla  analysis  of 
different  studies)  is  possible  and  can  lead  to  greater  understanding  of  program 
operations  aod  effects.    The  importance  of  school-site  studies  slso  oakes  it  Important 
for  evaluations  to  be  cirtiqued  so  that  inappropriate  or  premature  progress  Judgments 
are  not  made.    Provisions,  therefore,  must  be  made  for  evaluators  and  researchera 
to  have  access  to  various  study  dsta. 
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CONCLUSION 

Ticla  ZZ  praacsta  both  aignificanc  opporcuniciea  and  challeng«a  in  addraaalng 
Cba  naad  co  advanca  the  aducacion  and  cmployabilicy  akilla  of  lov-income  youcb. 
Tba  racovaended  proviaiona  In  our  acacaaerc  are  duaign^d  co  anhance  undaracandlng* 
laprova  cha  cbancaa  of  naaclng  policy  purpoaaa  mi  prograa  inc«nc»  and  pravlda  informed 
JudgMnta  abouc  Cb«  affacca  of  policy  and  program,    powerful  leaaona  froa  prior 
federal  aducacion  prograaa  provide  cbe  Ittalgbca  needed  co  eupporc  cbeae  proviaiona 
for  e)  a  prograa  of  reaearcb  and  acudlaa.  b)  aupporc  for  faclllcaclng  reaourca  ad* 
Juataenca  co  aeec  cbe  needa  and  caaka  of  cbe  leglalaclon*  and  c)  proviaiona  co 
laprove  policy  eaaeaaaenca  and  prograa  er/elitaclona  and  co  enhance  cbelr  uae  In 
prograa  and  policy  declalona.    Zc  la  already  uriaracood  chac  prograaa  aucborlsed  by 
tbia  laglaUclott  vUl  reacb,  dlreccly  In  cbe  iclclal  yeera,  only  a  fracclon  of  cbe 
eligible  atudanc  populadon.    Theae  provlalcns  for  scudlea,  reaource  uae,  and  evalua- 
Clott  and  aaaeaaaenc  will  provide  iaporcanc  knowledge  and  Inforaaclon  co  ocber  acbools 
and  aducecloa  agenclaa  attaapclng  co  deal  wlcb  low-lncoae  youcb.    The  aeabera  of  cbe 
Aaerlcan  Educeclonal  Baaearch  Aaaoclaclon  ere  acclyely  working  co  advance  knowledge 
and  develop  Inforaaclon  relaced  co  low-incoi«a  youcb.    Theae  proviaiona  will  offer 
Cba  needed  aupporc  co  focua  acccnclon  on  cbla  Iaporcanc  educaclonal  Inlclaclve.  It 
la  coo  Iaporcanc  co  wait  until  prograa  plana  have  been  made  and  educeclonal  aervlcea 
begun  CO  aacebllab  adaquace  acudy  and  reaource  capaclclea.    Such  proviaiona  auac 
eccoapany  cbe  inlclal  leglalaclve  aucborlzaclon. 
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.'t.tachaent 

Title  U  of  the  YOUTH  ACT  OF  1980 

Suggested  section  condcmiog  RESEARCH  AND  PROFESSIONAL  DEVZLOF^fQIT 

To  be  funded  through  a  aet-aside  from  appropriations  made  available  for  Title  II, 
Education  and  Qiployability  Skills  for  Low- Income  Youth 

"Sec.    (  )  2  percentua,  or  $20,000,000,  whichever  zb  less,  shall  be  made  avaUable 

to  carry  out  section   of  this  title,  r#»lating  to  r^*«rch  and  professional 

development  activities. 

'^RESEARCH  AKD  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPKEMT 

"Sec.          The  Secretary  shall  make  grants  to  State  and  local  education  agencies, 

institutiona  of  higher  education,  and  other  puMlc  and  non-profit  private  organlzationa 
for  the  purposes  of  conducting  research  studies  and  development,  including  profes- 
sional development  activitiea  related  to  the  purpoaes  of  this  title;  the  amounts 
madv  available  for  the  purpoaes  of  thia  aecwion  shall  be  evenly  distributed  between 
the  following  subsections,  the  purposea  of  which  are  to  conduct: 

(a)  reaearch  and  studies  on  the  laplexaentation  of  this  title «  on  the 
aocial,  economic,  and  demographic  factors  affecting  the  education  and  employment 

of  youth  eligible  for  participation  under  provisions  of  this  title,  on  the  instruc- 
tional and  related  services  and  organisational  arrangements  needed  to  provide  such 
services  for  those  eligible  youth,  and  on  the  projected  future  conditlona  which  will 
affect  such  youth  and  the  education  agencies  and  Institutions  which  serve  than;  and 

(b)  programs  of  development,  vith  an  emphasis  on  professional  development  for 
teachers,  adminlatratora,  and  others  providing  education  and  related  aervicea 

In  schools  eligible  for  funding  under  the  provisions  of  this  title;  and  for 
faculty  and  other  resource  personnel  In  institutions  of  higher  education  and 
other  organisationa  which  provide  teacher  and  admlniatrator  training  and  training 
for  support  personnel,  and  which  provide  planning,  development,  and  evaluation 
assistance  to  the  schools  eligible  for  funding  under  the  provisions  of  this  title." 


Effect.    This  section  will  put  into  place,  at  the  Initial  stage  of  policy  and 
program  development  and  Implementation,  a  meana  to  provide  needed  information  and 
knowledge  on  the  target  youth  population,  factora  which  affect  the  population 
now  and  In  the  future,  and  educational  and  organisational  arrangements  sppropriste 
to  serve  these  youth  in  various  settings.    The  Section  will  slso  provide  for 
capacity  building  and  reaource  adjustment  efforta  among  education  agenciea  and 
the  reaource  Inatitutions  and  organizations  which  serve  them.    This  capscity  will 
sllow  these  agencies,  institutions,  snd  organlsstions  to  direct  their  resources 
to  serve  the  professional  development,  planning,  program  development,  evaluation 
and  related  needs  of  educational  agencies  serving  low-income  youth. 


Rationale.    Whenever  a  legislative  and  educational  initiative  of  this  magnitude  la 
undertaken,  it  la  easential  that  the  legislative  authority  include  support  (in 
the  initial  stsges  of  policy  Implementation)  for  the  development  of  knoHledge, 
information,  and  educational  capacity  to  meet  the  challenge  aet  forth  In  the 
purposes  of  the  statute. 

By  combining  research  and  stxidies  provisions  with  resource  capacity  development 
and  redirection  support,  policies  snd  programs  can  be  planned  and  Implemented  (and 
adjusted  and  reauthorised)  from  a  aound  knowledge  and  resource  base.    Theac  provisions 
will  provide  an  infrastructure  of  support  for  the  Implementation  of  policiea  and 
programs  authorised  by  Title  II. 
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PropoBitlon:  The  funding  tor  research 
should  be  related  to  the  spending  tar  education 


Just  as  ve  regularly  depreciate  equlpBent.  ve  need  to  set  aside 
replacement  costs  for  knovledge.    Every  tlsie  ve  reach  Into  our  "store 
of  knovledge"  for  an  sctlon  programv  ve  need  to  replenish  that  "store" 
for  the  nev  prograas  to  foUov  by  ssttlng  aside  sane  aaount  focr  research, 
dffvelopnent  and  dlsssaslnatlon  of  nev  knovledge.    If  that  seeu  reasonable, 
then  as  s  amtter  of  standard  policy,  all  "action"  bills  vould  regularly 
carry  s  "set  aside**  to  fund  the  search  for  nev  vays  of  improrlng  practice 
and  nev  basic  understandings  of  education  phenomena  or  the  budget  for 
research  vould  be  ^et  as  a  percentage  of  ^he  Federal  funding  for  education. 

It  viU  take  jcbm  leadership  and  farsightedness  on  the  part  of  Congress 
to  aove  in  this  direction,  but  it  can  be  done.    One  of  the  real  probless  of 
educational  research  is  that,  except  for  those  vbo  engage  in  it,  it  has  no 
focused  constituency.    Further,  the  current  operational  demanda  for  resources 
are  so  urgent  they  supercede  research  requirements  vhlch  can  alvays*  pre- 
sunably,  be  funded  tooxxrrov.    But  vhen  tomorrov  arrives,  there  are  nev 
crises  and  so  "tonorrov"  never  really  cones.    Congress  needs  to  make  toeiorrov 
today! 

Why  Congresst   Why  the  Federal  govemaent?    It  seens  foolish  to  hope 
that  local  and  state  govemnents  can  fund  educational  research.    They  are 
so  close  to  the  action  that,  vith  rare  .^exceptions ,  everyday  service  requlre- 
TMnts  vill  alvays  preclude  their  putting  substantial  funds  into  research. 
Only  the  Federal  governaent  has  the  distance  from  those  operational  concerns 
to  assume  the  larger  perspective.    Further,  since  the  benefits  of  research 
accrue  not  Just  to  a  local  group  but  to  all  vho  can  make  use  of  the  findings, 
there  is  resistance  to  local  funding  and  an  expectancy  that  the  broader  con- 
stituency base  should  bear  that  obligation.    The  responsibility  for  funding 
edxicational  research  fhlls,  therefore,  to  those  at  the  Federal  level.  Hence 
they,  and  Congress  in  particular,  need  to  take  a  statesmanlike  viev  of  the 
situation  and  find  some  vay  of  regularly  and  substantially  funding  educational 
research. 

After  revievlng  rarious  alternatives,  I  believe  that  the  most  reasonable 
vay  to  do  this  is  to  make  research  funds  a  regular  part  of  every  piece  of 
educational  legislation.    The  choice  of  5%  as  the  level  of  such  funding  is 
an  arbitrary  figure,  but  there  is  precedent  for  that  choice.    Federal  voca- 
tional education  bills  have  regularly  included  a  5%  for  research  and  develop- 
ment.   Alternatively,  it  is  possible  the  percentage  should  vary  vith  the 
nature  of  the  bill.    Ve  vould  all  be  satisfied  vith  any  reasonable  percentage 
and/or  policy  vhlch  recognizes  the  priority  of  building  for  the  future  through 
funding  research  and  development  every  time  ve  authorize  or  appropriate  an 
education  program. 

David  R.  Krathwohl 
Professor  of  Education 
School  of  Education 
Syracuse  University 
Syracuse,  Kev  York  13210 
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Senator  Pkll.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  welcome  to 
the  Chamber  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wexler,  the  widow  of  Steve  Wexler, 
who  was  our  counsel  for  so  many  yefU3,  and  we  miss  so  very  much. 
Welcome. 

This  concludes  this  hearing. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:45  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  acyourned,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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